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rhis  work  has  grown  out  of  a  course  of  .ejturee  wbicb 
«  ire  given  at  the  Lowell  Inatitute  in  Boston  early  in  the 
■pnng  of  1871.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  when  1 
engaged  to  prepare  these  lectures,  the  subject  waa  not 
OBW  to  me ;  and  that  the  interval  since  they  were  de- 
llivered  haa  been  devoted  to  studies  in  the  same  field,  the 
'  results  of  which  are  incorporated  in  this  volume.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  practicable  to  present  to  intelligent  and 
educated  readers,  within  the  compass  of  a  volume  like  the 
present,  the  means  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
origin  and  nature,  the  principal  facta  a^d  characters  of  the 
Reformation  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  through  notes  and 
references,  the  historical  student  should  be  gtuded  to  fur- 
ther researches  on  the  various  topics  which  are  brought 
under  his  notice.  There  are  two  features  in  the  plan  of 
the  present  work  to  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  caU 
attention.  With  the  religious  and  theological  side  of  the 
"listory  of  the  period,  I  have  endeavored  to  interweave  and 
to  set  in  their  true  relation  the  political,  secular  or  more 
general  elements,  which  had  so  powerful  an  influence  iu 
determining  the  course  of  events.  The  attempt  has  also 
been  made  to  elucidate  briefly,  but  sufficiently,  poinU 
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pertaming  to  the  history  of  theological  doctrine,  an  under^ 
standing  of  which  is  peculiarly  essential  in  the  study  ol 
diis  period  of  history. 

The  authorities  on  which  I  have  chiefly  depended,  aro 
indicated  in  the  marginal  references.  The  highest  place 
belongs  to  the  writings,  and  especially  the  coiTespondenoe 
of  the  Reformers  themselves.  The  letters  of  Luther,  Me- 
lancthou,  Zwingle,  Calvin ;  the  correspondence  of  the 
English  with  the  Helvetic  Reformers  durmg  the  reigns  ol 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth ;  the  correspon- 
dence of  Reformers  in  the  French -speaking  lajida,  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Henninjard,  afford  the  most  vivid  as  well 
as  correct  impression  of  the  transactions  in  which  their 
authors  boro  a  leatling  part.  Works  like  the  "  Correspun- 
denceof  Philip  II.,"  which  M.  Gachard  —  among  his  other 
valuable  contributions  —  has  published  from  the  archives 
of  Simancas,  have  cast  mueh  new  light  on  another  side  of 
the  history  of  this  era.  Of  the  more  recent  historians, 
there  are  two  of  whom  I  am  bound  to  m.ike  special  mention 
in  this  place.  The  fii-st  is  Raiike,  whose  admirable  series 
of  works  on  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centimes  have 
been  constantly  in  my  Lands.  The  mingling  of  general 
news  witli  apposite  and  characteristic  facts,  lends  to  the 
historical  productions  of  this  truly  illustrious  writer  a 
pecoliar  charm.  The  other  historian  is  Gieseler,  who  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  the  genius  for  accuracy, 
which  Gibbon  ascribed  to  Tdlemont,  and  whose  investi- 
gations, though  extensive  and  profound  upon  every  period 
of  Church  History,  are  nowhere  more  instructive  than 
upon  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  It  must  be  a  matter 
of  ainoere  regret  to  all  scholars  that  Neander  did  not  Uti 
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to  carry  forward  hifl  great  work,  tlie  uouiiterpart  ot  Giese- 
ler,  into  thia  period.  His  poathumous  History  of  Doctrine 
is  quite  brief  in  its  treatment  of  the  Proteataot  movement, 
bat  ia  not  wanting  in  striking  suggestions.  Perhaps  I 
should  add  to  this  short  catalogue,  the  "  Histoire  de 
France  "  of  Henri  Martin,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  aatisfactory  of  the  comprehensive  works  on  the  history 
of  that  country. 

There  ia  one  explanation  further  which  I  am  anxious 
to  make  respecting  the  design  of  this  book.  It  is  intended 
in  DO  sense  as  a  polemical  work.  It  has  not  entered  into 
my  thoughts  to  inculcate  the  creed  of  Protestantism,  or  to 
propagate  any  type  of  ChristiaJi  doctrine ;  much  less  to 
kindle  animosity  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Very 
serious  as  the  points  of  difference  are  whiuh  separate  the 
body  of  Protestants  from  the  body  of  Roman  Catholics, 
the  points  on  whicli  they  agree  outweigh  in  importance  the 
points  on  which  they  differ.  Whoever  supposes  that  the 
Reformers  were  exempt  from  grave  faults  and  infirmities, 
must  either  be  ignorant  of  their  history,  or  have  studiecl 
it  under  the  influence  of  a  partisan  bias.  Impartiality, 
however,  is  not  indifference ;  and  a  frigid  and  carping 
spirit,  that  chills  thu  natural  outflow  of  a  just  adinh-ation, 
may,  equally  with  the  spirit  of  hero-worship,  hinder  one 
from  arriving  at  thij  real  truth,  as  well  as  the  best  lessons 
©f  history. 

Should  this  volume  be  used  in  the  class-room,  it  may 

'be  suggested  to  teachers  that  frequent  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  Chronological  Table  in  the  appendix, 

[irbere  contemporaneous  events  in  the  different  countriei 
»re  grouped  together,     bates  are  pretty  thickly  strewn 
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tlu'oiigli  the  text,  but  are  given  mora  fully  iu  tLe  Table  of 
(Ji)uteut3.  lu  the  List  of  W'wrks,  which  follows  the  Chi-o- 
uwlogical  Tfible,  1  have  briefly  characterized  some  of  the 
books  to  which  the  more  advancetl  student  would  nafrai-ally 
resort, 

Nbw  Havkjt,  Jaii.  15,  1873. 


NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

In  two  or  three  places  only,  in  this  volume,  the  term 
''  consubstantiation  "  is  ajiplled  to  the  Luthenui  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist ;  but  the  term  is  defined  (p.  148)  as  I 
the  co-presence  of  two  substiuicea,  —  a  sense  in  which  it 
is  allowed  by  the  best  Lutheran  theologians.  The  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  last  chapter  wiU  observe  that  the 
effects  which  are  there  ascribed  to  the  Reformation,  are 
not  credited  to  the  dogmatic  system  of  Protestantism  ex- 
clusively,  but  to  the  Protestant  religion,  taken  compre- 
henBtVbly.  It  is  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
as  seen  in  the  long  processes  of  liisbory,  which  are  there 
referred  to.  The  place  and  the  importjince  of  the  Re- 
naissance are  illustrated  in  varioas  parts  of  the  volume, 
especially  in  the  third  chapter.  The  influence  of  the 
Renaissance  on  modern  culture  is  not  underrated  in  this 
work  ;  nor  is  the  Renaissance  confomided  with  the  relig- 
ious Reform.  There  is  one  other  point  which  may  deserve 
a.  word  of  remark.  The  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  I  do 
not  consider  ''  a  mitigated  evil,"  but  an  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  society.  What  is  said  of  the  Papacy  should  not  be 
understood  of  the  Chiirch,  —  the  organized,  collective  in- 
duencc  of  Christianity.  But  even  the  Pa}»cy,  as 
ahown,  was,  in  the  raedi^eval  period,  in  many  respects, 
beneficent  institution. 
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BPTRODUCnON  ; 


THE  GENERAL   OHAKAOTEB   OP  TBM 
EEFORMATION. 


The  four  most  prominent  events  of  modem  hiatory  are 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  which  blended  the  Ger- 
man and  Roman  elements  of  civilization,  and  subjected 
the  new  nations  to  the  influence  of  ChriBtianity ;  the 
cmsadeB,  which  broke  up  the  stagnation  of  European 
society,  and  by  inflicting  a  blow  upon  the  feudal  system 
opened  a  path  for  the  centralization  of  the  nations  and 
governments  of  Europe ;  the  Reformation,  in  which  re- 
,  ligion  -was  purified  and  the  human  mind  emancipated 
fK)m  sacerdotal  authority  ;  and  the  French  Revolution,  a 
tremendous  struggle  for  political  equality.  The  Refor- 
mation, like  these  other  great  social  cooTulsions,  was  long 
in  preparation.  Of  the  French  Revolution,  the  last  upon 
the  list  of  historical  epochs  of  capital  importance,  Da 
Tooqueville  observes :  "  It  was  least  of  all  a  fortuitous 
event.  It  is  true  that  it  took  the  world  by  surprise ;  and 
yet  it  was  only  the  completion  of  travail  most  prolonged, 
the  sadden  and  violent  termination  of  a  work  on  whicn 
ten  generations  had  been  laboring."'  The  method  of 
Providence  in  history  is  never  magical.  In  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  are  the  length  of  time 
and  the  variety  of  agencies  which  are  employed  in  pro* 

t  Andtn  Sigmt  tt  la  Bhehtton  (Tth  «d.,  18S6),  p.  SI. 
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ducing  it.  Eventa,  because  they  are  unexpected  and 
startling,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  merely  to  some  proxi- 
mate antecedent.  The  Protestant  movement  is  often 
looked  upon  aa  hardly  less  preternatural  and  astonishing 
than  would  be  the  rising  of  the  sun  at  midnight.  But 
the  more  it  is  examined,  the  less  does  it  Trear  this  mar- 
velous aspect.  In  truth,  never  was  a  historical  crisit 
more  elaborately  prepared,  and  this  through  a  train  oi 
causes  which  reach  back  into  the  remote  past.  Nor  is  it 
the  fact  that  such  events  are  wholly  out  of  the  reach  ot 
human  foresight ;  they  cast  their  shadows  before ;  they 
are  the  object  of  presontimenta  more  or  less  distinct, 
sometimes  of  definite  prediction.^ 

But  in  avoiding  one  extreme  we  are  not  to  fall  into  the 
opposite.  We  must  take  into  account  the  personal  qual- 
ities and  the  plastic  agency  of  individuals  not  less  than 
the  operation  of  general  causes.  Especially  if  a  revola- 
tion  in  long  established  opinions  and  habits  of  feeling  is 
to  take  place,  there  must  be  individuals  to  rally  upon ; 
men  of  power  who  are  able  to  create  and  sustain  in 
others  a  new  moral  life  which  tliey  have  first  realized  in 
themselves. 

Notwithstanding  that  three  centuries  have  since  elapsed, 
the  real  origin  and  significance  of  the  Reformation  remain 
a  subject  of  controversy.  The  rapid  spread  of  Lutber'i 
opinions  was  attributed  by  at  least  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries "  to  a  certain  uncommon  and  malignant  position 
of  the  stars,  which  scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and 

1  Twenty  years  before  the  flccesBioiv  of  Lonia  XVI.,  I^ord  Chesterfield  irinta: 
"  Is  ihort,  all  the  symptoms  which  I  have  ever  met  with  in  hislot)-,  previous  Ut 
great  changes  and  revolutions  in  government,  now  exist  aail  daily  iDcruasB  in 
France."  Chesterfield's  Ltlttri  (Dec.  25,  1763)  ;  quoted  by  Carlyle,  IlUtory  oj 
tk*  Freneli  Reivlntion,  ch,  ii.  In  the  filteenth  century,  thctH  wisre  able  men 
who  looked  forward  to  nn  ecclesiastical  revolution.  Cardinal  Julian  Cir^rini, 
who  as  papi  leRate  presided  at  the  Conneil  o(  Basle,  tn  a  letter  to  Pope  Eug^ntv 
rv.,  in  1431,  predicted  a  great  gprisiitg  of  the  laity  for  the  overthrow  of  a  cor 
rnpt  clergy,  and  a  heresy  more  formidable  than  that  of  tJte  Bohemiaiu.  Epitl 
I,  Julian,  Card.,  in  the  Opera  ^aeas  Syltit,  p.  66.  It  is  given  fn  put  ij 
Raynahltu.  1431,  No,  33  :  extracts  in  Gieseler,  Fiitiod.  iii.  v.  c  1,  J  139,  n.  6. 
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nmovation  over  the  world."  *  Although  the  astrolt^cai 
Bolation  has  no  advocates  left,  it  was  not  wholly  implau- 
Bible  in  that  age  when  the  ancient  art  of  foretelling  the 
future  by  an  inspection  of  the  stars  counted  among  ita 
beliavera  eo  accomplished  a  scholar  as  Melancthnn,  a 
ttatesman  as  sagacious  as  Burleigh,  and  a  far-sighted 
ecjclesiastic  lilte  Pope  Paul  III.,  "  who  appointed  no  im- 
portant sitting  of  the  consistory,  undertook  no  journey, 
without  observing  the  constellations  and  choosing  the  day 
which  appeared  to  him  recommended  by  their  aspect."  ' 

But  other  explanations  of  the  Protestant  movement, 
which  are  hardly  less  imaginary  and  inadequate,  have 

en  gravely  suggested.  When  the  reigning  Pope,  Leo 
heard  of  the  commotion  thsit  had  arisen  in  Saxony,  he 
pronounced  it  a  squabble  of  monks.  This  judgment, 
which,  considering  the  time  and  the  source  from  which  it 
came,  may  not  occasion  much  surprise,  is  reechoed  by 
writers  80  antagonistic  to  one  another  in  their  spirit  aa 
Bossuet  and   Voltaire:  one  the   champion  of   the  anti- 

I  jDviu>,  liUturia,  Lut  15S<),  p.  134;  quoted  by  EobertBOD,  ffiiiorg  oJ'CkarU. 
V^  book  U. 

I  Binke,  Butory  of  the  Papa  (Mrs.  Austin 'b  Inaa!.),  i.  249,  £$3.  On  thi 
hiflacaB«  of  astroiogy  in  Italy,  from  tlie  (hirtccDtb  century,  see  Burckbiurdt, 
Die  Cullar  d.  Benaistrmce  m  Italien,  p.  612  eet^,  In  Tiln  WM  it  4ttacked  by 
PetTMrcb,  and,  in  common  wilb  akbemy,  denotioced  by  some  of  the   popes. 

leUactbon  prnfeases  bi»  faith  in  astroIoKJ'.     Corput  R^formatorum,  iii.  616. 

1  the  fri^e-Lhinking  PoniponAzzi,  and  llio  ci^lebmtcd  publicist  Biidin,  sUared  in 
credulity.  (See  Lecky,  ffiitory  nf  Ruiiutialitni  id  Europe,  i,  284.1  Cecil 
cocsnlted  astrology  re5pecling  Queen  Elizabetb^A  uiarnagi.  In  the  9ixte«nth 
century,  tbe  famous  aetrolo^t,  Nostradamus,  wtkA  patronized  by  Ilunry  II. 
mad  Charles  IX.,  and  was  visited  in  bis  retreat  at  Salnn  by  persona  of  tbe  hi|;hes4 
distinction.  Eren  the  great  astronouiers,  Tycbo  Brabe  and  Kepler,  did  not 
give  up  ike  faith  in  astrology.  Tbe  latter,  from  a  study  of  tite  constellationi 
under  which  Wotlenstetn  was  bom,  described  his  character  (lUnke,  Gttehichit 
WaUcntteiH*,  p.  1).  Wallenetein's  own  devotion  to  astrolo^'  is  made  familiar 
by  tiie  dramas  of  Scbjlier.  Lord  Bacon,  although  be  pronounces  aalrology 
''to  full  of  superstition  (bat  scarce  anything  sound  can  be  discovered  in  it," 
vornld  atiil  "  rather  have  it  puriGed  than  alto(;ether  rejected,"  and  admits  jnio 
'Sue  AiitTcitogy,"  predictiona  o{  seditions,  schiBins,  and  "all  commotiotu  or 
greater  reTulntioos  of  tlsings,  nstural  as  well  as  ei»il."  Se  Aug.  Sctcnt,,  (it. 
>r.  Il  is  only  an  a  branch  of  pbyttics  and  on  the  baiii  of  induction,  howei'a, 
that  tie  ailowa  any  placs  for  aaUology. 
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protestaat  theology,  and  the  other  the  leader  of  the  partj 
of  free-thinkers  in  the  last  centnry.i  Even  a  living  Ger- 
man historian,  a  learned  aa  well  as  brilliant  writer,  spetiks 
of  the  Reformation  as  an  academical  quarrel  that  served 
as  a  nucleus  for  all  the  discontent  of  a  turbulent  age.' 
It  is  true  that  an  Augustinian  monk  began  the  conflict  by 
iiissaiiing  certain  practices  of  a  Dominican,  that  each 
found  much  support  in  his  own  order,  and  that  the  rival 
universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic  enlisted  on  oppo- 
B:to  sides  in  the  sti-lfe.  But  these  are  mere  incidents.  To 
bring  them  forward  as  principal  causes  of  a  mighty  his- 
toric change,  is  little  short  of  trifling.^  A  class  of  persons 
diapc/se  of  the  whole  question  in  a  summary  manner  by 
calling  the  Refoi-mation  a  new  phaae  of  the  old  conflict 
which  the  Popes  had  waged  with  the  Hohenstaufen  Em- 
perors ;  of  the  struggle  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
nuthority.  But  the  Reformation  was  not  confined  to 
Germany ;  it  was  a  European  movement  that  involved  a 
rehgious  revolution  in  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  power- 
fully afifected  tlie  character  and  destiny  of  the  Romanic 
peoples  among  which  it  failed  to  triumph.  Moreover, 
while  the  poUtical  side  of  the  Reformation  is  of  great 
importance,  both  in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  Protestantism,  this  is  far  from  being  the  exclu- 
sive or  even  predominant  element  in  the  problem.  Polit- 
ical iigencics  were  rather  an  efficient  auxiliary  than  a 
direct  and  principal  cause. 

Guisiot  has  presented  liia  views  respecting  the  nature 

'  Voltaire,  Eeiii  mr  la  Ifimiri,  ch.  127,  0!cl.  Phil  (Art.  Climat)  ;  BdMnel, 
Viirtatititu  fit*  Pr0t* ;  (Euprrt^  t.  521.  The  nsLwe  thing  U  SAJd  by  Huow. 
''Martin  Lutheff  an  AuBlin  friar,  profeaaor  in  tlifl  tlniver^itj  of  Wittenberg, 
iVReiitin^  lh«  aSroat  put  upon  his  order/'  etc.     flistory  of  Em^lamd^  ch.  xtit 

'  Leo,  UnittnalffeKkirJite,  iii.  c.  S. 

*  Tliere  Is  not  Che  sH^hteAt  ^rounH  for  th«  notion  that  Luther  vajs  actuaUd  bf 
R«etttin^ut  at  a  slight  upon  his  order.  As  if  the  diflpo&al  of  indul^nces  were  as 
bonor  tLat  he  coveted  !  But  it  is  not  true  that  this  business  had  been  usuallj 
l^ven  to  ttie  Augiutiniana.  See  Pallavicini,  lib.  1.  e.  3,  §  7  1  Waddington 
Bijitorif  of  the  RtformntiaHf  i.  134.  The  oH^d  of  this  imputat  on  of  jeatouji 
I  tnced  by  Giceeler,  Church  Siilory,  iv.  1. 1  §  1,  n.  17. 
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of  the  ReformAtion,  in  a  lecture  devoted  to  this  topic' 
The  Reformation,  in  hia  judgment,  waa  an  effort  to  deliver 
biunan  reason  from  tiie  bonds  of  authority  ;  "  it  was  an 
insurrection  of  the  human  mind  against  tba  absolute 
power  of  the  spiritual  order."  It  wtis  not  an  accident, 
the  result  of  some  casual  circumstance  ;  it  was  not  simply 
an  effort  to  purify  the  Church.  The  coraprehensive  and 
most  powerful  causa  was  the  desire  of  the  human  toind 
for  freedom.  Free  thought  and  inquiry  are  the  legiti- 
mate product,  the  real  intent  of  the  movement.  Such  is 
Guizot's  interpretation.  But  be  is  carc"ful  to  add  that  hia 
definition  does  not  describe  the  conacions  purpose  of  the 
actors  who  achieved  the  revolution.  The  Reformation, 
he  says,  "in  this  respect  performed  more  than  it  under- 
took, —  more,  probably,  than  It  desired,"  "  In  point  of 
facty  it  produced  the  prevalence  of  free  inquiry  ;  in  point 
ol  principle,  it  believed  that  it  was  substituting  a  legiti- 
mate for  an  illegitimate  power."  The  distinction  between 
the  conscious  aims  of  the  leaders  in  a  revolution,  and  the 
real  drift  and  ultimate  effect  of  their  worii  j  between  the 
direct  end  which  they  endeavor  to  secure,  and  the  deeper, 
hidden  impulse,  the  midercurrent  by  wliich  they  are 
really  impelled,  Ls  one  that  ia  proper  to  be  made.  It 
would  appear  evident,  also,  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church  must  affect  the  principle  of  au- 
thority ill  general;  so  far,  at  least,  as  eventually  to  lead 
to  a  serutLny  of  the  foundations  of  authority  wherever  it 
ifl  aasumed  to  exist.  Yet  we  venture  to  consider  the  in- 
lerpretatiou  of  Guizot  defective  as  confining  the  import 
and  effect  of  the  Reformation  within  too  narrow  limits. 
The  RefoiTuation  claimed  to  be  a  reform  of  religion ;  it 
was  certainly  a  religious  revolution ;  and  religion  is  so 
great  a  concern  of  man  and  so  deep  and  pervasive  in  its 
Influence,  tfiat  this  distinctive  featm-e  of  the  Reforniation 
^siast  be  held  to  belong  to  its  essential  character.  In 
1  Qmtsral  HUtorg  o/CmUeativit  in  Eutvpti  lect.  sU. 
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other  words,  the  nltiinate  motiTe  and  final  effecb  is  not  lifc 
erty  alone,  but  the  improvement  of  religion  likewise.* 

There  is  a  class  of  writers  who  would  make  the  Refor- 
mation a  transitional  era,  paving  the  way  for  freethink- 
ing  or  unbelief.  We  might  say  that  tliere  are  two  dassei 
who  advocate  this  view.  On  the  one  hand  Roman 
Catholic  writers  have  freq^uently  declared  Protoatuntism 
the  natui-al  parent  of  Rationalism ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  Rationalists  themselves,  who  reject  Christianity  a& 
a  BJpernatural  and  authoritative  system,  have  applauded 
the  Reformation  as  a  step  toward  their  position.  Both 
classes  of  critics  proceed  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
Christian  rchgion  is  so  far  coincident  with  the  mediaeval 
system,  that  tho  fall  of  the  latter  logically  carries  with  it 
the  abolition  of  the  former.  Time  was  required  for  these 
latent  tendencies  of  Protestantism  to  develop  themselves ; 
they  were  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  Reformers  them- 
selves ;  but,  it  is  alleged,  they  have  since  become  appar- 
ent. This  character  was  imputed  to  Protestantism,  on 
its  first  appeai~.mce,  by  its  enemies,  and  is  often  charged 
upon  it  by  its  theological  adversaries  at  the  present  day.* 
Thus,  Balnies,  the  author  of  an  extensive  work  on  the 
comparative  effects  of  CathoUcism  and  Protestantism 
upon  civilization,  maintains  that  the  astern  which  he 
opposes  leads  to  atheism.'  Another  recent  Catholic  wi-iter 
affirms,  that  "  the  piinciple  of  Rationalism  is  inherent 
in  the  very  nature  of  Protestantism."  *     For  the  opinion* 

'  Elsewhere  Giiizot  himself  says  thai  Uie  Eetormntion  wns  essentiaUy  uid 
from  the  very  first  s  religious  reform  ;  and  that,  as  to  politic*,  "they  irere  id 
Beceasaiy  nieuns  but  uot  iU  ihief  aim."  —  St,  Lom$  and  Calvin,  p.  150. 

9  Montaigne  stales  that  his  father  began  U)  inetruct  bis  family  in  uatDiml 
l.heaIo{^%  im  tUii  first  uppearance  of  Proteatantism,  from  tbe  belief  that  it  woulii 
ImiI  to  atheiBtn.  —  Etmlt,  it.  xii. 

Protettantium  iiful  CulMicimi  compareif  in  tkcir  KfftrJt  on  Ifit  diHixn^M 
tf  Europe  ^English  truislntiDn,  Baltimore,  1851),  p.  QO,  and  the  noti:,  p,  4S8. 

*  J.  B.  Kobertion,  Epq.,  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Mubler,  prefixe<l  to  the  Eng- 
tilh  translation  of  Mijhter's  Sgnitiotitm,  p.  xxxiii.  BiitMohlor  blmsielf  app«&n 
to  dissent  from  the  usual  Catholic  representation  on  this  point,  acid  to  rcgmr€ 
Batioaalixm  aa  the  oppcralte  of  primitiTB  Protestantistn.    Fa*t  li.  |  Uv.     U 
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of  tie  free-thinking  school  on  this  point,  we  may  refei 
to  the  series  of  historical  works  by  M.  Laurent,  which 
contain  much  valuable  information,  especially  ujioa  the 
Middle  Ages.^  Thia  writer  holds  that  Christianity  itself 
U  to  give  place  to  a  reUgion  of  the  future,  the  precise 
chaKicter  of  which  he  does  not  pretend  to  describe.  He 
declares  that  revealed  religion  stands  or  falls  with  the 
Papacy,  and  that  Protestantism  "  leads  to  the  denial  of 
the  fundamental  dogmas  of  historical  Christianity."  * 
He  hails  the  Keforraation  as  an  intermediate  stage  in  the 
progress  of  mankind  to  that  higher  plane  where  Chris- 
tianity is  to  be  superseded.  Whether  Protestantism  foa- 
ters  infidelity  or  not  ia  a  question  which  can  be  more  intel- 
ligently considered  hereafter.  It  may  be  observed  here, 
however,  that  the  Reformers  themselves  considered  that 
their  work  arrested  the  progress  of  unbelief  and  saved  the 
religion  of  Europe.  Luther  says  that  such  were  the 
eccleaiaatical  abuses  in  Germany  that  frightful  disorders 
would  infallibly  have  arisen,  tliat  all  religion  would  have 
perished,  and  Christiana  have  become  Epicarejuis,^  The 
infidehty  that  had  taken  root  and  sprung  up  in  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Church,  in  connection  with  the  revival  of 
dnssical  learning,  threatened  to  spread  over  Europe. 
Melancthon,  in  a  famihar  letter  to  a  friend,  affirms  that 
far  more  serious  disturbances  —  longe  graviorcs  tumidtua 
—  would  have  broken  out,  if  Luther  had  not  appeared 
and  turned  the  studies  of  men  in  another  direction.*  The 
Reformation  brought  a  revival  of  religious  feeling,  and 
resulted,  by   a  reactionary  influence,  in  a   great  quick- 

■Djtber  place,  however,  he  fiadj  in  ponthslBm  a  logical  result  sf  Pniteataal 
rie»«  of  predestjoation.  {ST. 

'  The  (jtle  o(  the  teiiea  ia  mudes  tar  VHUtoirt  da  PEtiTaatuti,  {ttr  F.  Lan- 
icDt,  PraftjMdr  &  I'Universitf  de  ja=d. 

^  "  Le  prvteBUr.tJBRie  coadnit  k  la  negation  dM  dogmas  fondamenCanx  da 
shrwtiariiame  hi.<torique."  —  La  Papnuti  tt  FEmptrt  <p!kris,  18G0),  p.  41. 

»  Ve  W«tte,  i.uther't  Sriife,  iL.  439. 

*  AJ  Cnmfraiium  (1.5Sd),  Carpus  Rrf.,  i.  1083.  See  thenmarki  of  Keander. 
WiatmdiajVklu  JHIutadL,  p.  02. 
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ening  of  religious  zeal  witliin  the  Catholic  body.  Laaretit 
himself  elsewhere  affirms  that  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
teli^on  was  in  a  state  of  decadence  and  threatened  with 
ruin  1  ^  that  Luther  effected  a  religious  revolution  in  the 
mind  of  an  age  that  was  inclined  to  infidelity  and  mov- 
ing to^vard  it  at  a  rapid  pace ; '  thiit  he  was  a  reformer 
for  CathoUdsm  as  well  as  for  Protestantism ;  that  the 
Reformation  was  the  foe  of  infidelity  and  saved  the 
Christian  world  from  it.  But  we  cannot  pursue  the  topic 
in  this  place.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  interpose  a  warning 
against  incautious  generalization. 

The  Reformation,  whatever  may  have  been  ita  latent 
tendencies  and  ulterior  consequences,  was  an  event  within 
the  domain  of  rehgion.  From  this  point  of  view  it  must 
first,  and  prior  to  all  specuUition  upon  its  indirect  and  re 
mote  results,  be  contemplated. 

\Vhat  was  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  this  revo- 
lution? Before,  a  vast  institution  had  been  interposed 
between  the  individual  and  the  objects  of  religious  faith 
and  hope.  The  Reformation  changed  all  this ;  it  opened 
to  the  individual  a  direct  access  to  the  heavenly  good  of- 
fered him  in  the  Gospel. 

The  German  nations  which  established  themselves  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  received  Christianity 
vrith  docility.  But  it  waa  a  Christianity,  which,  thoogh 
it  retained  viUd  elements  of  the  primitive  doctrine,  had 
become  transformed  into  an  external  theocracy  with  iti 
priesthood  and  ceremonies.  It  was  under  this  miseo 
Bystem,  this  combination  of  the  Gospel  with  character- 
istic featmres  of  the  Judaic  dispensation,  that  the  new 
nations  were  trained.  Such  a  tj'pe  of  Christianity  had 
certain  advantages  in  relation  to  their  uncivilized  condition. 
Its  externality,  its  legal  character,  as  well  as  its  goigeooi 
ritual,  gave  it  a  peculiar  power  over  them.  But  all 
thiougli  the  Middle  Ages,  whilst  the  outward,  tlieocrttic 
1  La  S4/;Tmt,  f.  W.  *  Hid,,  p,  4H, 
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element  tliat  bad  been  grafted  on  Cbristianity  developed 
itself  more  and  more  in  the  polity  and  worship  of  the 
Church,  the  reactionary  operation  of  tbe  primitive,  spir- 
itual idea  of  tbe  kingdom  of  God  was  likewise  more  and 
more  manifest.  Within  the  stately  and  imposing  fabric 
of  tbe  ecclesiastical  system,  there  was  a  force,  as  it  were, 
imprisoned,  BtruggUug  for  freedom,  and  gradually  acquir- 
ing strength  sudicient  to  break  down  the  wall  that  con- 
fined it.  "  Tbe  Reformation,  viewed  in  its  most  general 
character,  was  the  reaction  of  Christianity  as  Gospel 
a^inst  Christianity  aa  law."  ^  It  must  alao  be  remem- 
bered that  with  tbe  traditional  form  of  Cbristianity 
*'  there  was  handed  down,  in  the  sacred  text  itaelf,  a 
source  of  divine  knowledge  not  exposed  in  like  manner 
to  corruption,  from  which  the  Church  might  learn  how  to 
distinguish  primitive  dmstianity  from  all  subsc-qucnt  ad- 
ditions, and  so  carry  forward  the  work  of  purifying  the 
Christiaji  consciousness  to  its  entire  completion."  ' 

Protestantism,  therefore,  bad  a  positive  as  we U  as  a  neg- 
ative side.  It  bad  something  to  a^ert  as  well  as  some- 
thing to  deny,  If  it  discarded  one  interpretation  of 
Christianity,  it  espoused  another.  Old  beliefs  were  suh- 
verted,  not  as  an  effect  of  a  mere  pasaiou  for  revolt,  but 
through  the  expulsive  power  of  deeper  convictions,  a 
purer  apprehension  of  tnith.  The  bberty  wbicli  the 
Reformers  prized  first  and  cbiefly  was  not  the  abstract 
right  to  choose  one's  creed  without  constraint,  but  a  lib- 
erty that  flows  from  the  unforced  appropriation  by  tbe 
Boul,  of  truth  in  harmony  with  its  inmost  nature  and  ita 
conscious  necessities. 

Il  is  evident,  alao,  from  tbe  foregoing  statement,  that  in 
Protestantism  there  waa  an  objective  aa  well  aa  a  subjec- 
tive   factor.     The   new  type  of  religion,  deeply  rooted 

)  Dllman,  Rtfurtnatorin  vor  dcr  Peformalion,  i.  p.  liil. 
*  Kfander,  General  IJUtorg  of  the  Chriitian  ileifjion  ami  Church  (Tomy'i 
ItaiMtL),  Hi.  1    «eq.     Tho  rSew  taken  Id  the  paragrspb  Bbov*  anbsUntiillr  M> 
I  with  tbat  ol  Neander  ia  the  puBaga  retemd  to. 
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though  it;  -was  in  subjective  impulses  and  convicti<aii, 
owed  ita  being  to  the  direct  contact  of  the  mind  with  the 
Scriptures.  lu  theui  it  found  alike  its  source  and  ita 
r^ulatiye  norm.  This  distinguishes  Protestantism,  his- 
torically considered,  from  all  movements  on  the  plane  of 
natural  religion,  and  stamps  upon  it  a  distinctively  Chria- 
tiau  character.  The  new  spiritual  Ufe  had  consciously  its 
fountain-head  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  ApoB- 
tlefl.  There  was  no  pretense  of  devising  a  new  religion, 
but  only  of  reforming  the  old,  according  to  its  own  au- 
thoritative standards. 

Yet  the  Protestant  Reformers,  in  transferring  their  al- 
legiance from  the  Church  to  the  Word  of  God,  practically 
asserted  a  right  of  private  judgment.  Their  proceeding 
was  founded  on  a  subjective,  personal  conviction.  Deny 
to  the  individual  tlds  ultimate  prerogative  of  deciding 
where  auiJiority  in  matters  of  reUgion  is  rightfully  placed, 
aiid  then  what  the  acknowledged  rule  of  faith  means,  and 
their  whole  movement  becomes  ijidefeuaible,  irrational. 
Hence  intellectuid  hberty,  freedom  of  thought  and  in- 
quiry, was  a  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  that  could 
not  fail  to  be  eventually  realized. 

But  while  the  Reformation  in  its  distinctive  characfcer 
is  a  religious  event,  it  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
It  is  a  part  and  fruit  of  that  general  progress  of  society 
which  marks  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  opening  of  tlie 
sixteenth  as  the  period  of  transition  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  modem  civiUzation.'  This  was  the  period  of 
inventions  and  discoveries ;  when  the  magnetic  compass 
coming  into  general  use  enabled  adventurous  mariners 
to  steer  their  vessels  into  remote  seas ;  when  gunpowder 
revolutionized  the  art  of  war  by  lifting  the  peasant  to  the 
level  of  liie  knight ;   when  printing  by  movable  typei 


'  Weber,  IF<!(JfffJe*te*(e,  ix.  80T.  Daniy,  Sul.  da  Ttmpi  Modemtt  (Mth 
1TS9),  p.  1  ffn-  3.  t.  Bitter,  Kiee^engudiKlitt,  p.  US  setj.  Romboldt,  Vet 
met  (Botiu'i  edj,  ii.  SOI,  673,  BSi. 
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famished  a  new  and  mai'velons  means  of  diffusing  knowl- 
edge. It  was  the  era  of  great  nautical  discoveries  ;  when 
Colnmbua  added  another  hemisphere  to  the  world  as 
known  to  Europeans,  and  Vascp  da  Gama,  sailing  to  In* 
dia  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  a  new  highway 
for  commence.  It  was  likewise  the  era  when  the  heavens 
were  explored,  and  Copernicus  discovered  tho  true  system 
of  the  universe.  Then,  also,  the  masterpieces  of  andent 
sculpture  and  the  literary  treasures  of  antiquity  were 
brought  forth  from  their  tombs.  It  was  the  period  of  a 
new  life  in  art,  the  age  of  Rapliael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  find  Albert  Diirer.  The  revived 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  was  directing  intel- 
lectual activity  into  new  channels.  Equally  momentous 
was  the  change  in  the  political  life  of  Europe.  Monarchy 
having  gained  the  victory  over  feudalism,  the  principal 
kingdoms,  especially  France,  Spain,  and  England,  were 
becoming  consohdated.  The  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
Vm.,  in  1-194,  commenced  tlie  wars  of  which  Italy  was  at 
once  the  theatre  and  tho  prize,  and  the  conflicts  of  the 
European  States  for  the  acquisition  of  territory  or  of  as- 
cendency over  one  another.  To  tlie  intercourse  of  nations 
by  means  of  commerce,  which  had  spread  from  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  the  tov\Ti3  of  the  ITanseatlc  League,  through 
the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  w.is  added  the  Intercourse  of 
diplomacy.  A  state-system  was  groiving  up,  in  which 
the  several  peoples  were  more  cli^ely  connecteil  by  political 
relations.  In  the  various  chunges  by  which  the  transi- 
tional era  is  characterized,  the  Romanic  peoples  on  the 
whole  took  the  lead.  But  the  Reformation  in  religion 
was  not  their  work. 

As  Protestantism  in  its  origin  was  not  an  isolated  event, 
•o  it  drew  after  it  political  and  social  changes  of  the  high- 
eet  moment.  Hence  it  presents  a  twofold  aspect.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  a  transformation  in  the  Church,  In 
which  are  involved  contests  of  theologians,  modificationa 
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of  creed  and  ritnal,  new  systems  of  polity,  an  altered 
type  of  Christian  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great 
transaction,  in  which  soTereigns  and  nations  bear  a  part ; 
the  occasion  of  wars  and  treaties ;  the  close  of  an  old  and 
tlie  introduction  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  culture 
and  civilization. 

The  era  of  the  Reformation,  if  we  give  to  the  term 
this  comprehensive  meaning,  embraces  the  interval  be- 
tireen  the  posting  of  Luther's  Theses,  in  1517,  and  th« 
oonclumon  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 


laS    RISE     OF    THE    PAPAL    HIERARCHT    AND    ITS     DECUHB 

■  THKOCGH  THE  CENTRALIZATION  OF   NATIONS. 

One  essential  part  of  Protestantism  was  the  abolition 
of  the  authority  o£  the  hierarchical  order.  Bosauet  has 
remarked  that  if  it  is  only  abuses  in  the  Church  that 
BCfparate  Proteatanta  from  Catholics,  these  abuses  can  be 
remedied,  and  thus  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  the 
sdiism  18  taken  away.^  But  to  say  that  the  Reforma- 
tion began  in  a  protest  against  abuses  of  administration 
is  simply  to  say  that  Protestantism  was  not  full-grown 
at  the  start.  In  its  mature  form,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
the  Reformation  was  a  rejection  of  papal  and  priestly 
authority.  In  studying  the  movement,  this  is  one  of  the 
main  points  to  which  attention  must  be  directed.  In 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  Reformation,  therefore, 
we  shall  first  review  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  hier- 
archical system,  and  show  how  it  had  been  weakened  in 
the  period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. We  shall  then  contemplate  a  variety  of  facts 
which  betokened  a  religious  revolution  and  contributed 
to  produce  it. 

*  The  e3rtent  of  these  nbuses  before  the  Reformation  is  admitted  by  this  highert 
Catiiolic  aathorities.  Bellnrminv  wys  :  "  Annul  sitquot,  nnteqatm  Lntherant 
It  OtlTiniitio  hzresig  oriretur,    nulla  ferme  eraC,   at  ii  t«ataatnr,  qni  etiam 

nne  virftbutt,  nolU  (ioqunm)  prope  crat  in  judicila  eoctniasticiB  ncreritaa,  aulla 
IB  rooribus  ducipUiUi  nntla  in  nacris  Uteris  emditio,  nnili  in  rebns  dirink 
nTcrentia,  dbUs  propemodam  }im  «rat  rdig:io."  Optra,  vi.  29S;  or  G«rdesiiia 
Biit.  £mi^.  renovati,  i.  S6.  Pope  Adriaa.  Yt.  confessed  to  the  Diet  of  Nd> 
mabeig  in  1532  Uuit  the  deepeat  cnmiption  had  infected  the  Hoiy  See  and 
■prtad  thence  tbrongh  the  lower  mnke  r.t  the  etergy.  Rnynaldut,  Annnlu,  ann. 
ISSl,  No,  SO;  or  Sleidan,  1.  iv    S«e,  alio,  BoBsuet,  I'liniifioni  dei  Prol.,  livr.  {. 

tSatrtt,  V.  Hi}.    Tlic  I^etten  of  Ej-ainias  kboiiaf  >  comborative  teatimonitt. 
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The  idea  o£  the  aathoR^  ol  t2ie  sacerdotal  onler  ii 
■epaiable  bom  the  idea  of  papal  Bopremacj  witlim  it, 
Tet,  as  a  matter  of  Caict,  many  of  the  <aiises  that  tended 
to  the  OTerthiow  of  faith  in  the  latter  doctrine,  operated 
likewise  to  ondernune  the  former.  The  keystone  of  the 
arch  could  not  he  loosened  without  affecting  the  stahllity 
of  the  whole  structure.  In  the  present  chapter,  the  rise 
and  decline  of  the  papal  dominion  mil  he  tho  'nain  su1> 
ject  of  attention  ;  and  in  treating  of  the  second  branch  of 
the  topic,  the  decline  of  the  Papacy,  we  shall  direct  atten 
tion  in  particular  to  the  inHuence  of  a  canse  which  may 
he  denominated  the  spirit  of  nationalism. 

The  religion  of  the  old  dispensation  is  declared  in  the 
Old  Testament  itself,  hy  the  prophets,  to  ha  rudimental 
and  introductory  to  a  more  spiritual  system.  This  char- 
acter of  inwardness  belongs  to  the  religion  of  Christ, 
which,  for  tliis  reason,  is  fitted  to  be  unireraal.     Worship 

j  is  set  free  from  legal  restrictions,  and  from  the  external 

and  sensuous  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  ritual.     In  one 

I  grand  feature,  especially,  is  the  religion  of  the  New  Tes- 

tament distinguished  from  the  preparatory  system  - —  the 

I  absence  of  a  mediatorial  priesthood.    The  disciples  were  to 

(form  a  community  of  brethren,  who  should  be  associated 
3n  a  footing  of  equality,  all  of  them  being  illuminated 
I  and  directed,  as  well  as  united,  by  the  one  Spirit.     The 

]  persevering  efforts  of  the  judaizing  party  to  preserve  the 

I  distinctive  features  of  the  Jewish  system  and  foist  them 

I  upon  the  Church,  failed.     The  true,  catholic  interprets 

I  tion  of  the  Gospel,  as  giving  Uberty  to  the  soul  aud  direct 

I  access  to  God  through  the  one  high   priest  who  snpei- 

(  eedes  all  other  priestly  mediation  —  that  interpretation 

to  which  all  of  the  Apostles  assented  in  principle,  but  of 
which  Paul  was  so  clear  and  steadfast  an  expounder  —  pre- 
vailed in  the  Christian  societies  that  were  early  scattered 
over  the  Roman  Empire,  Their  organization  was  simple 
The  idea  of  a  bodv  in  which,  while  all  the  members  serve 
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ill  otbtT,  they  are  still  adapted  to  different  functions, 
for  which  they  are  severally  designated  by  the  ruling 
principle  —  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Church,  is  the  Di- 
rine  Spirit  —  lay  at  the  root.  As  was  natural,  all  of  the 
Christians  in  a  town  were  united  in  one  society,  or  eccleaia, 
the  old  Greek  term  for  an  assembly  legally  called  and 
Biimnioned.  In  each  society  there  was  a  board  of  pastors, 
Ciilled  indifferently  elders,  presbyters  —  a  name  taken 
from  the  synagogue  —  or  bishops,  overseers,  a  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  persons  charged  with  a  guiding  over- 
sight in  civil  administration.  In  the  election  of  them, 
the  body  of  disciples  had  a  controlling  voice,  although,  as 
ng  as  the  Apostles  lived,  their  su^estions  or  appoint- 
enta  v^onld  naturally  be  accepted.  These  officers  did 
not  give  up,  at  fii'st,  their  secular  occupations ;  they  were 
not  even,  at  the  outset,  bitrusted  as  a  pecuUar  function 
with  the  business  of  teacMng,  which  was  free  to  all  and 
ipecially  devolved  on  a  class  of  persons  who  seemed  des- 
ignated by  their  gifts  for  this  work.  The  elders,  with 
the  deacons  wliose  business  it  was  to  look  after  the  poor 
and  to  perform  kindred  duties,  were  the  officers,  to  whom 
each  little  community  committed  the  lead  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs.  The  change  that  took  place,  either 
uring  or  soon  after  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  by  which 
precedence  was  given  in  each  board  of  pastors  to  one  of 
^Jieir  number  to  whom  the  title  of  bishop  was  exclusively 
ippropriated,  did  not  of  itself  mvolve  any  fundamental 
alteration  in  the  spirit  or  polity  of  the  churches.'     But 

The  polity  of   the  Churcli  in  fUo  Apostolic  «ge  is  adniiniblr  described  bj 

Die  Anfangt  d.  Chrit'l.  KWcht  u.  ihrtr  Verfauang  (lft3T),  «J(liough 

jo'i  paniculiir  hypothesis  fespefting  the  origtii  of  tlio  Episcopatfl  liiis  fuund 

tie,  if  «TiT  favor,     Tlio  Romnn  Catholic  and  Anglican  view,  tlmt  tlio  Epiaco- 

I  >  distinct  office,  was  ordained  by  tlie  Apostlci  for  the  whole  Churrh,  in 

Bed  by  Walter,  Kirchenreclit  {13tli  eil,,  1861 1,    The  coiuilcrpart,  on  the 

nt  Bfde,  Of  Walter's  work  Is  that  of  Riclitor,  Ki'jvhtmml'i  (7tli  cd.,  !STa). 

There  ia  un  able  historical  Ditsertatjon  on  the  "Chrisiian  Ministry"  by  l^rwf. 

llightfoot,  St.  PauVt  EpitUt  to  tht  Pkilippiaru  (2d  ed.,  18G9).    The  more  usual 

r  of  Proteslantu  ii  advocated  by  Nfanier  and  Gieseler  in  Ihclr  Churvh  hislo- 

rrfM.    See,  also,  Jacob,  The  Etd.  Palils  of  tht  JVew  Ttttamenl  (1872).    Tha 

•ontrovenial  literature  on  the  subject  la  enough  U>  fonn  a  library. 
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M  we  approach  the  close  of  the  second  centary  we  fin^ 
marked  changes,  some  of  tbera  of  a  portentous  chai-acter 
Buch  as  indicate  that  the  process  of  externalizing  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  idea  of  the  Church,  has  fairly 
Bet  in.  The  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops 
by  extendhig  it  over  dependent  chiirchea  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  towns,  and  the  multiplying  of  church  oESces, 
are  changes  of  less  moment.  But  the  officers  of  the  Church 
hVB  mjre  and  more  assuming  the  position  of  a  distinct 
order,  which  is  placed  above  the  laity  and  ia  the  ap- 
pointed medium  of  conveying  to  them  grace.  The  con- 
ception of  a  priesthood,  after  the  Old  Testament  system, 
is  attaching  itself  to  the  Chrislaan  ministry.  Along  with 
this  gradual  change  there  is  an  imperceptible  yet  grow- 
ing departure  from  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion, as  it  had  been  set  forth  by  Paul,  and  an  adoption 
of  a  more  legal  view,  in  which  faith  ia  identified  with  doc- 
trinal belief,  and  hence  is  coupled  with  works,  instead  of 
being  their  fruitful  source.  This  doctrinal  change  and 
this  attributing  of  a  priestly  function  and  prerogative  to 
1  the  clei^*,  were  not  in  any  considerable  degree  the  re- 
sult of  efforts  on  the  part  of  Jewish  Christians  and  of 
judaizing  parties,  which  had  been  early  overcome  and 
cast  as  heretical  sects  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
They  were  rather  the  product  of  tendencies  in  human 
nature,  wliich  are  liable  to  manifest  themselves  at  any  time, 
and  which  serve  to  account  in  great  part  for  the  tenacious 
ftdlierence  of  the  Jewish  sectaries  to  their  ritual.  But 
these  tendencies  were  materially  aided  by  the  peculiar 
lOrciimstances  in  which  the  early  Church  was  placed,  of 
wliich  the  abuse  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  by  Gnostic  and 
by  Antinomian  speculations  was  doubtless  one.  There 
were  causes  which  gave  rise  at  once  to  the  hierarchical 
Maa  01'  doctrine  and  the  hlerarchiciil  polity.  The  perse- 
cations  to  which  the  Church  was  subject  at  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  govemment,  and  still  mora  Uie  great  cooflitl 
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a  swarm  of  heretical  teachei^  wlio  sought  to  amal- 
'^amatij  Christianity  -with  various  forms  of  Greek  and 
Oriental  philosophy,  suggested  the  need  of  a  more  com- 
pact organization.  The  polity  of  the  Church  natundly 
took  a  form  corresponding  to  political  models  then  exist- 
ing. Confederated  government  was  something  familiar 
to  the  Greek  mind.  The  Church  in  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
inse,  Vinth  its  bishop,  easily  acquu'ed  a  precedence  over  the 
other  churches  and  bishops  in  the  same  district,  and  thuia 
the  metropolitan  system  grew  up.  A  higher  grade  of 
eminence  was  accorded  to  the  bishops  and  churches  of 
the  principal  cities,  such  as  Ronae,  Alexandria,  aud  Ephe- 
Bus;  and  thus  we  have  &e  germs  of  a  more  extended 
hierarchical  sway. 

Even  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
the  Church  has  passed  into  the  condition  of  a  visible  or- 
ganized commonwealth.  We  find  Irenreus  uttering  the 
famous  dictum  that  where  the  Chui-ch  is  —  meaning  the 
visible  body  with  its  clergy  and  sacraments  —  there  is 
ie  Spirit  of  God,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is 
the  Church.^  To  bo  cut  off  from  the  Church  is  to  be  sep- 
arated from  Christ.  The  Church  is  the  door  of  access  to 
Him.  We  can  also  readily  account  iuv  the  importance 
that  began  to  be  attached  to  tradition ;  for  the  defenders 
Christianity  against  Guostical  corruptions  naturally 
'ell  back  on  the  historical  evidence  afforded  by  the  pres- 
ence and  testimony  of  the  leading  churches  which  the 
Apostles  themselves  had  planted.  Ircnseus  and  Tertul- 
lian  direct  the  inquirer  to  go  to  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Rome, 
to  the  places  where  the  Apostles  had  taught,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  the  noYel  speculations  of  the  time  could 
justly  claim  the  sanction  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ, 
or    hafl   been   transmitted   from    them.^  -It  is  the  pre- 


1  Adw,  Bmrtt.,  in.  iii.  J  1.    IrenMUS  wu  Biihop  of  Lyons  bom  177  to  309. 
>  IreoKiu,  Adt.  Ear,,  m.  ili.    Teftullian,  De  Prtncript.  Hant.,  c.  zxbtL 
,  rutuUUiii  i  Prptbf t«r  (t  CHrtbage,  i  jj  tfetwcen  '220  and  '^-tO. 
8 
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emiuence  ol  Rome,  as  the  custodian  of  traditions,  fcliat 
Irenjeus  meana  to  assert  in  a  noted  passage  in  which  he 
exalts  that  Church.'  But  this  sort  of  preeminence  might 
contribute  to  prepare  the  way  for  another  and  a  far  dif- 
ferent conception,  which  would  connect  itself  with  it. 
The  unity  of  the  Church,  this  great  visible  society  of 
Christians,  was  realized  in  the  unity  of  the  sacerdotal 
body.  It  was  uatural  to  seek  and  to  ^d  a  head  for  this 
body.  And  where  should  it  be  sought  except  at  Rome, 
the  capital  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  the  principal  Church, 
where,  as  it  was  generally  and  perhaps  truly  believed, 
Peter  as  well  as  Paul  had  perished  aa  martyr!  ?  After 
Peter  came  to  be  considered  the  chief  of  the  Apostles, 
and  when,  near  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  idea 
was  suggested  and  became  current  that  Peter  had  been 
bishop  of  the  Roman  Church,  a  strong  foundation  was 
laid  in.  the  minds  of  men  for  the  recognition  of  the  pri- 
macy of  that  Church  and  of  its  chief  pastor.^  The  habit 
of  thus  regarding  the  see  of  Rome,  so  far  gains  ground 
that  in  tUe  middle  of  the  tliird  century  we  find  a  Cyprian 
whose  zeal  for  episcopal  independence  would  not  tolerate 
the  snbjection  of  one  bishop  to  another,  stiU  speaking  of 
that  see  as  the  source  of  sacerdotal  unity.*  The  influ- 
ences that  gradually  built  up  the  primacy  of  the  Roman 
bishop,  and  had  a  special  force  of  opor-ation  in  the  Western 
Church,  were  multiform.  Rome  had  a  preeminence  and 
a  grandeur  in  the  estimation  of  men,  such  aa  no  modem 
cities,  however  splendid,  have  ever  rivaled.  To  that  cap- 
ital the  nations  had  been  accustomed  to  look  with  awe. 
Something  of  this  reverence  was  easily  transferred  to  tlia 
Church  which  had  ita  seat  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  cua- 
l/Om  of  regarding  the  Roman  Empire  as  a  divinely  consti- 
tuted theatre  for  the  Chi-istian  religion,  wliich  God  bad 

>  Lib.  m.  iii.  a. 

*  Tbe  Gnt  mention  of  Peter  u  BUhop  ot  Rome  w  in  the  Cletneitline  BomiSft, 
*Llch  ware  eompoied  tn  the  latter  pirt  of  tbe  eecond  centary. 
'  Ep.  W.  ad  CodijI. 
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monlded  for  thia  end  by  a  long  providential  liiatory,  led 
men  to  consider  the  capital  of  the  Empire  tlie  predestined 
metropolis  of  Christianity.  In  timea  of  persecution,  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  gathering  atorm  was  often  eom- 
monicated  from  the  Roman  Church,  whose  bishops  ■were 
likely  to  be  the  earliest  Tictims.  The  Roman  Chutoh 
was  revered  aa  the  only  apostolic  see  in  the  West.  Many 
of  the  churches  of  the  West  were  planted  by  its  agency ; 
many  received  from  it  pecuniary  aid.  There  were  ievrer 
cities  than  in  the  Eiiat,  and  hence  fewer  competitors  to  dis- 
pute the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  leaa  room 
for  the  development  of  the  metropolitan  system,  which  in 
the  East  operated  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  check  upon 
the  ambition  of  any  single  prelate.  From  the  beginning, 
the  Latin  Church  partook  of  the  practical  spirit  of  the 
race  among  wiiora  it  was  planted ;  it  kept  on  its  path 
more  steadily,  while  the  East,  swayed  by  the  speculative 
spirit  of  the  Greek,  was  convulsed  by  the  great  contro- 
versies in  theology,  which  mark  especially  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centoriea.  Through  all  the  period  of  the  Arian  and 
Nestorian  conflicts,  the  Roman  bishop  stood  sufficiently 
apart  from  the  contending  parties  to  acquire  great  import- 
ance in  their  eyes  and  to  make  his  support  coveted  by 
each  of  them.  He  was  the  powerful  neutral  whom  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  all  factions  to  conciliate,  Tlie  desire  to 
gain  the  strength  which  the  adhesion  of  so  influential  a 
pi'elatQ  must  give,  would  induce  partisMis  to  resort  to  him 
ii  an  umpire,  and  to  exalt  his  prerogative  in  flattering  Ian- 
age,  such  as  under  different  cu'cumstancea  they  would 
ever  have  employed.  At  critical  moments  the  Roman 
'Inabop  actually  interposed  with  doctrinal  formulas  which 
met  with  general  acceptance  ;  the  most  memorable  in- 
stance being  that  of  the  CEcnmenical  Council  of  Chalce- 
don  (451),  when  the  statement  of  the  creed  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ  was  substantially  drawn  from  the  letter 
of  Leo  I.     But  how  far  the  Eastern  preJates  were  from 
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actnowledging  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Lishop 
was  indicated  at  this  very  council,  -where  a  titulai  and 
honorary  precedence  was  granted  him,  at  the  same  time 
that  eqiiality  in  other  respects  was  clairaed  for  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  on  account  of  his  being  bishop 
of  "  New  Rome."  Leo  was  cut  to  the  quick  by  this  pro- 
ceeiiing  of  the  council,  which  placed  his  authority  on  so 
precarious  a  foundation  by  making  it  dependent  solely  on 
the  political  importance  of  the  city  where  it  was  exerted. 
He  repels  the  declaration  of  the  council  with  great 
warmth,  and  asserts  that  the  authority  of  spiritual  Rome 
is  founded  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  see  of  Peter.  But 
Leo  does  not  renounce  the  advantages  to  be  deriTcd  from 
the  commanding  political  position  of  Rome,  but  skillfully 
interweaves  this  with  the  more  vital  consideration  just 
named.  He  claims  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  built  np 
with  reference  to  Christiaaiity,  and  that  Rome,  for  this 
reason,  was  chosen  for  the  bishopric  of  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles.  This  idea  as  to  the  design  of  the  Roman 
Empire  passed  down  to  later  times.  It  is  implied  in  the 
lines  of  Dante,  where,  speaking  of  Rome  and  the  Empire, 
he  Hays :  — 

"  Fur  stabititi  per  lo  loco  wnto 
U'  aiede  il  sneeeasoT  del  maggior  PI  ere."  > 


If  WO  watch  the  course  of  history  for  several  centuries 
after  the  second,  we  observe  that  the  attempts  of  the 
R;man  bishops  to  exercise  judicial  or  legislative  functions 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Church,  now  succeed  and 
again  are  repulsed ;  but  on  the  whole,  under  all  these 
fluctuations,  their  power  is  increasing. 

The  accession  of  Constantine  (311)  found  the  Chnrch 
so  firmly  oi^nized  under  its  hierarchy  that  it  could  not 
be  absolutely  mei^ed  in  the  state,  as  might  liave  been 
the  result  had  its  constitution  been  different.     But  un<<«» 

I  *'  Were  established  as  the  holy  place,  wherein 
Sits  the  taccessar  of  the  gre^lest  Peter." 

tnftnwi,  ii.  33- S4. 
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hjin  and  his  successors,  the  supremacy  of  the  state  and 
a  large  mbasure  of  control  over  ecclesiastical  affairs  were 
ntained  by  the  eniperora.  General  conncils,  for  ex- 
ample, weits  convoked  by  them  and  presided  over  by 
their  representatives,  and  conciliar  decrees  published  as 
laws  of  the  Empire,  The  Roman  bishops  felt  it  to  be  an 
lOnor  to  be  judged  only  by  the  emperor,'  In  the 
osing  period  of  imperial  history,  the  emperors  favored 
the  ecclesiastical  primacy  of  the  Roman  see,  as  a  bond 
of  unity  in  the  Empire,  Political  disorders  tended  to 
elevate  the  position  of  the  Roman  bishop,  especially 
hen  he  was  a  person  of  remarkable  talents  and  energy. 
In  such  a  ease  the  office  took  on  new  prerogatives.  Leo 
the  Great  (440-461),  the  first,  perhaps,  who  is  entitled 
to  be  sty  lei  Pope,  with  the  more  modem  associations  of 
the  title,  proved  himseK  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the  midst 
of  tumult  and  anarchy.  His  conspicuous  services,  as  in 
eblelding  Rome  from  the  barbarians  and  protecting  its 
inhabitants,  facilitated  the  exercise  of  a  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion that  stretched  not  only  over  Italy,  but  as  far  as 
Gaul  and  Africa,  To  him  was  given  by  Valentinian  III. 
(445)  an  imperial  declaration  which  made  him  supreme 
over  the  Western  Church, 

The  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  (476)  in  one  impor- 
tant particular  was  of  signal  advantage  to  tlie  popes :  it 
liberated  them  from  subjection  to  the  civil  power.  The 
fate  of  the  Eastern  Church  and  of  the  see  of  Constantino- 
ple might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Western  Church  and 
of  Rome,  had  its  political  situation  been  equally  nnpro- 
pidoua.  Tlie  slavish  condition  to  which  the  Roman 
bishops  were  reduced  in  the  brief  period  of  the  full 
Greek  rule  In  Italy,  after  the  conquest  of  Justinian 
(539-568),  proves  how  closely  the  vigor  and  growth  of 
tie  papal  institution  were  dependent  on  favorng  political 
rarcumstincea.  From  tliia  ignoble  servitude  it  was  lib 
>  Qieaoler,  II.  !.  3.  {  St 
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erated  by  the  Lombard  invasion,  which  broke  down  the 
Greek  power  in  the  peninsula. 

But  the  direct  consequences  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
dominion  in  the  West  had  been  disastrous  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  Papacy.^  Christian  Britain  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  heathen  Saxons  from  the  continent.  A  ri- 
anism  had  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  Germanio 
tribes.  The  Greek  Church,  which  became  more  and  more 
distinct  from  the  Latin,  in  language,  creed,  and  ritoali 
attached  itself  with  increasing  loyalty  to  the  Pati'iarch 
of  Constantinople.  Aa  Arianism  was,  step  by  step,  dis- 
placed by  orthodoxy  through  the  conquests  of  the  Fran^ 
the  authority  of  the  Papacy  was  not  proportionately  ad- 
vanced. Even  the  power  of  metropohtans  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  sank,  and  the  government  of  the  Church 
rested  in  the  bauds  of  the  kings  and  of  the  aristocracy  of 
nobles  and  bishops.  The  bisliops  under  the  Merovingian 
kings  amassed  wealth,  but  led  unholy  Uves,  with  little 
concern  for  the  interests  of  religion.  The  disorder  in  the 
Frank  Churcli  reached  its  height  under  Charles  Martel. 
At  this  time  the  lieretical  Lombards  had  founded  their 
kingdom  in  the  heart  of  Italy;  and  the  Arabs,  having 
carried  their  dominion  over  Africa  and  Spain,  were  ad- 
rancing  apparently  to  the  conquest  of  Europe. 

The  fortunate  alliance  of  the  Papacy  with  the  Franks 
was  the  event  on  which  its  whole  medijBval  history  turned. 
They  counted  at  their  conversion,  in  the  fifth  century,  only 
about  five  thousjind  warriors.  They  gained  the  ascen- 
dency over  the  Bnrgundiatis  and  Goths,  and  thus  secured 
the  victory  of  the  CathoUc  faith  over  the  Arian  type  of 
Christianity.  This  alone  was  an  event  of  signal  moment, 
in  its  ultimate  bearing  on  the  papal  domiuion,  Then 
under  Charles  Martel,  at  Poitiers  (732),  they  defeated  the 
Moslems  who,  in  their  victorious  progress,  were  encircling 
Christendom  and  tlu-eatening  not  only  to  crush  the  IV 

1  Glesebrccht,  Dit  Dtuttcht  Kniiemit,  i.  99. 
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bat  even  to  extirpate  Christianity  itself.  Under  the 
■Meld  of  tile  Franks,  Boniface  went  forth  to  accomplish 
the  conversion  of  the  Gemians ;  himself  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
of  the  nation  which  had  been  won  from  heathenism  by 
missionaries  sent  directly  from  that  pontiil  whose  reign 
separates  the  ancient  or  classical  from  the  mediaeval  era 
of  the  Church,  Gregory  the  Great,  The  usurpation  of 
Pepin,  the  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  line,  was  hallowed 
in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  by  the  sanction  obtained  from 
Pope  Zacharias  (750).  The  political  renovation  of  the 
Frankifih  monarchy  was  attended  by  an  extension  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  papal  see.  The  Frankish  Church  was  brought 
into  closer  connection  with  Rome.  The  primacy  of  Peter 
was  nniversaOy  recognized ;  it  even  acquired,  through  the 
labors  of  Boniface,  a  far  higher  significance  than  it  had 
ever  before  possessed,^  After  tlie  Lombards  had  wrested 
from  the  Greeks  their  provinces  in  Italy,  and  were 
tlireatening  Rome,  at  a  time,  too,  when,  by  the  contro- 
TCRty  about  the  worship  of  images,  the  Western  Church 
was  separated  from  the  East  and  the  lioman  bishop  was 
left  to  protect  himself,  he  turned  to  the  Franks  for  assist- 
ance against  hia  heretical  and  aggi'essive  neighbors.  The 
dehverance  achieved  first  by  Pepiji  (754-55),  and  then  by 
Charlemagne,  resulted  in  the  coronation  of  tlie  latter,  on 
Christmas  day,  80O,  in  the  Basilica  of  St,  Peter  by  the 
hands  of  the  Pope.  Thus  Charles  became  in  form  what  he 
had  made  hiniself  in  fact,  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  The 
idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  never 
loat  from  the  minds  of  men.  In  the  coronation  of  Charles, 
the  Pope  virtually  proceeded  in  the  character  of  a  repreaen- 
tatiye  of  the  Roman  people,  and  his  act  signified  the  ra- 
"ival  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Charlemagne,  while  he 
recognized  the  Pope  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church, 
demeaned  himself  aa  a  master  in  reference  to  him,  as  in 
relation  to  his  own  bishops.     But  while  the  foundatioa 

1  GUMbrecbt,  i.  ST. 


las  USD  fixp- 
tke  Pope,  by  his 
irom  the  East 
to  Oe  Wert,  i^  iiliiliil  ^  ^SvUmI  Id  &U  the 
tinone.*  In  kter  tiam  As  tmuMiiiM  ^  Chailes  lent 
to  tiM  yefamkil  Bgjbft  of  the  poolilb  to  ezerfca 
!  m  a«3  Bot  liM  Am  ia  eodeatasfekal 

JU  the  diiuiuuB  and  eoaffielB  of  Ottrinmi^iie's  em- 
pire sfter  fail  deaifa  t^ided  to  eialt  Ae  bJahops  -vrfao 
were  called  in  to  act  aa  mnpireB  *''"*«g  tiTal  aspLrants  ot 
eooited  for  the  tdii^oas  wmtiwi  wfaicfa  tiiey  could  give 
to  gocccaafal  amUtion,  so  did  tUs  eta  of  diaoidier  tend  to 
magnify  the  power  of  the  recognized  head  of  the  whole 
efitacopate.  In  this  period  appeared  the  False  or  Pseudo- 
Iradorian  Decretals,  w^hich  fonnnlized,  to  be  sure,  ten* 
dendes  ah-eadj  rife,  bat  stiU  imparted  to  those  teodenciea 
an  aathoritatiTe  ba^  and  an  augmented  strengtli.  The 
False  Decretals  brought  forward  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
law  which  made  the  Charcb  independent  of  the  State 
and  elevated  the  Roman  See  to  a  position  unknown  to 
preceding  ages.  The  imnmnity  and  high  prerogatives 
of  biahops,  the  exaltation  of  primates,  as  the  direct  instru- 
ments  of  the  popes,  above  metropolitans  who  were  closely 
dependent  on  the  secular  rulers,  and  the  ascription  of  the 
highest  Ipgialative  and  judicial  functions  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  were  among  the  leading  features  of  this  spurioui 
collection,  which  found  its  way  into  the  codes  of  canon 
law  and  radically  modified  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem.* There  was  only  needed  a  pope  of  sufficient  talents 
and  energy  to  give  practical  effect  to  these  new  princi- 

1  For  th<  history  ot  th«  papal  kin^om  in  It£Jy,  Ma  the  work  of  SttgeiibeinL 
^uehiehtt  tier  EnMehvng  u.  jltuWHunj  det  Kirehriutnatei  (Ijciprig,  1864' 
iho,  ftnviow  ot  this  work  Is  the  jV«w>  Englander,  vol.  xxv'u  (Jnn.  1887). 

*  On  tbs  dato  of  the  PieudCN-Tsiil.  Decretala,  see  Nicdner,  Kireliengttdiidti* 
•.  IM.    Thrjr  f!r«t  uppeiired  about  the  initlrllu  oftti&nintli  ceatuiy. 
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plea;  and  Sttch  a  peraon  appeared  in  NiulioUs  I.  (858- 
867).  Availing  liimself  of  a  favorable  juncture,  lie  exer- 
cised the  discipline  of  tlie  Church  upon  Lothair  II.,  the 
King  of  Lon-aine,  whom  he  forced  to  submit  to  the 
papal  judgment  in  a  matrimonial  cause,  while  he  de- 
posed the  archbialiops  who  had  endeavored  to  baffle  hia 
purpose.  At  the  same  time,  Nicholas  humbled  Hincmar, 
the  powerfal  Archbishop  of  Rheima,  who  had  disregarded 
the  appeal  which  oae  of  hia  bishops,  Rothad  of  Soissona, 
had  made  to  Rome.  Such  exertions  of  p^iwer,  for  which 
the  False  Decretals  famished  a  warrant,  seem  to  antici 
pate  the  Hildebrandian  age. 

Anxious  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  control  which 
Charlemagne  had  established  over  them,  the  popes  even 
fomented  the  discord  among  the  Prankish  princes  ;  but  the 
anarchical  condition  into  which  the  Empire  ultimately  fell, 
left  the  Papacy,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  the  prey  of 
Italian  factions,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  papal  office 
was  reduced  to  a  lower  point  of  moral  degradation  than 
it  ever  readied  before  or  since. ^  This  era  —  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  harlots  disposed  of  the  papal 
office,  and  their  paramours  wore  the  tiara  —  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  intervention  of  the  German  sovereigns 
Otho  I.  and  Otho  III. ;  with  the  first  of  whom  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  name  is  nsed 
in  subsequent  ages,  the  seculai-  counterpart  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, takes  its  origin.^  The  pontiffs  preferred  the  sway 
of  the  emperors  to  that  of  the  lawless  Itahan  barons.* 
This  dark  period  was  terminated  by  Henry  III.,  who 
appeared  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and,  in  1046, 
%t  the  Synod  of  Sutri,  which  he  had  convoked,  dethroned 

1  "Hie  dep'^atian  of  the  Papacy  in  'hij  penod  is  depicted  in  the  dsrkut 
9»lan  bjr  t)ie  Romsn  Cathalic  annstUt,  Raronias.  Annnlts,  %.  Q50  aeq.  Hb  ena 
Infere  ■  •pecftl  divine  preaerration  of  the  Chorch  and  of  the  Holy  See. 

>  Btyce.  ffofjF  Roman  Empire,  p,  80.  Thi»  admirabla  work  dsMrv*!  to  M 
read  by  crerr  Btndent  of  history. 
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three  rtral  popes,  and  raised  to  tJie  vacant  office  one  d 
bis  own  bishops. 

Tbe  imperial  office  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gennao  kings,  and  they,  like  their  CarloTingian  prede- 
\  oeeeors,  rescned  the  Papacy  from  destraction.  We  have 
f  reached  the  period  when  Hildebrand  (1 073-1085)  ap 
peared  with  his  vast  reforming  plan.  While  he  aimed  at 
a  thorough  reformation  of  morab  and  a  restoration  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline,  he  coupled  vnth  thii 
landable  project  the  fixed  design  to  subordinate  the  Stale 
to  the  Church,  and  to  subject  the  Chmch  to  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Pope.^  The  prosecution  of  this  enter- 
prise, in  which  good  and  evil  were  almost  inseparably 
blended,  by  HUdebrand  himself,  and  by  a  series  of  able 
and  aspiring  pontiffs  who  trod  in  his  footsteps,  occasioned 
the  conflict  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire. 

Tina  conflict,  with  which  mediseval  history  for  several 
centuries  resounds,  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
feudal  system.  The  dependence  of  ecclesiastical  princes 
upon  their  sovereign,  and  hence  his  right  to  invest  them 
with  the  badges  of  their  office,  must  be  maintained ;  other- 
wise the  kingdom  would  be  divided  against  itself.  On 
±6  contrary,  such  a  relation  on  the  part  of  bishops,  in- 
dependently of  simony  and  kindred  corruptions  which  were 
connected  with  the  control  of  secular  mlers  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  ecclesiastics,  was  naturally  deemed  fatal  to 
the  unity  of  the  sacerdotal  body.  To  fix  the  bounds  of 
authority  between  the  two  powers,  the  Papacy  and  the 
Empire,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  world  was  sup- 
posed to  be  committed  by  the  ordinance  of  heaven,  was 
impracticable  without  a  contest.  That  the  Emperor  was 
commissioned  to  preside  over  the  temporal  affairs  of  men, 
while  tbe  Pope  was  to  glide  and  govern  them  in  things 
Bpiritual,  was  too  vague  a  criterion  for  defining  the  linuta 

1  Qi«goTy'a  ByslBm  in  well  described  by  Voigt,  Hildtbrand  ah  FaptI  Ortgm 
nm  J*r  Sitttnte,  u.  lei'n  Zeitaller  (Weimar,  1810),  p.  171  acq 
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jurisdiction.  The  coordination,  the  equilibrium  of  the 
two  powers,  was  a  relation  with  which,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  were  practicable,  neither  party  would  be  content. 
It  waa  a  struggle  on  both  sides  for  universal  monarchy. 
Consequently  our  sjoupathies  can  be  given  mthout  ru- 
aerve  to  neither  party,  or  rather  they  must  be  given  to 
each  8o  far  eis  each  labored  to  curb  the  encroachments  and 
pravent  the  undue  predominance  of  the  other.  Neither 
aimed  at  the  destruction,  but  each  at  the  subjugation,  of 
the  other.  It  was  a  battle  where  society  would  have 
equally  suffered  from  the  complete  and  permanent  triumph 
of  either  contestant. 

The  Papacy  had  great  advantages  for  prosecuting  the 
warfare  against  the  Empire,  even  apart  from  the  force  of 
the  religious  sentiments  which  the  head  of  the  Church 
could  more  easily  invoke  in  Ma  favor.  There  was  an  in- 
eongraity  betweeji  the  station  attributed  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  fact  that  his  actual  dominion  waa  far  from  being 
coextensive  vrith  Christendom.  He  coidd  assert  nothing 
more  than  a  shadowy,  theoretical  supremacy  over  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Western  Europe.  The  Pope,  on  the 
contrary,  was  everywhere  the  acknowledged  bead  of  Latin 
Christianity,  If  a  jealousy  for  their  own  rights  might 
tempt  other  kings  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Em- 
peror against  papal  aggressions,  this  feeling  would  be 
neutralized  by  the  danger  to  other  sovereigns  that  would 
follow  from  the  triumph  and  undisputed  exaltation  of  the 
Empire.  Few  kings  were  possessed  of  the  magnanimity 
of  St.  Louis  of  France,  who  exerted  all  the  powers  of 
peaceful  remonstrance  to  protect  Frederic  II.  from  the 
implacable  vindictiveness  of  Gregory  IX.  Moreover,  the 
relation  of  the  German  emperors  to  tJhe  hierarchy  of 
their  Itirgdom  waa  quite  different  from  that  held  by 
Charlemagne,  who  acted  the  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  aa 
well  as  a  civil  ruler.  An  indispensable  and  effective  sup- 
port the  popes  found  in  the  German  princes  themaelveB, 
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the  ^cat  vasaals  of  the  Empire,  and  in  their  disp^eitiun 
to  put  checks  upon  the  power  of  their  sovereigna.  Tht 
same  cause  which  impeded  the  empeiora  in  acting  upon 
Italy,  aided  the  popes  in  acting  upon  Germany.  The 
strength  of  the  popes  lay  in  the  intestine  divisions  which 
they  could  create  there.  The  attempt  of  Gregory  VIT, 
to  dethrone  Henry  IV.  would  have  been  utterly  hopelejs 
but  for  the  disaffection  which  the  arbitrary  conduct  jl 
Henry  had  provoked  among  his  own  subjects.  On  the 
contrary,  the  municipal  spirit  of  hberty  in  the  Italian 
cities,  and  their  determined  struggle  for  independence, 
provided  the  popes  with  potent  allies  against  the  imperial 
authority.  The  pontiffs  were  able  to  present  themselves 
in  the  aijtnictive  light  of  champions  of  popular  freedom 
in  its  battle  with  despotism.  The  crusatles  gave  the 
popes  the  opportunity  to  come  forward  aa  the  leaders  of 
Christendom,  and  turn  to  their  own  account  the  religious 
enthusiasm  which  spread  as  a  fire  over  Europe.  The  im- 
mediate influence  of  this  great  movement  was  seen  in  the 
augmented  power  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  diminished 
strength  of  the  imperial  cause. ^ 

The  Papacy  was  victorious  in  the  protracted  struggle 
with  the  Empire.  The  humiliation  of  Henry  IV.,  whom 
HUdebrand  kept  waiting  for  three  winter  days,  in  the 
garb  of  a  penitent,  in  the  yard  of  the  castle  at  Canossa, 
whatever  might  be  the  disgrace  which  it  inflicted  upon 
the  imperial  cause,  was  but  the  pohtic  act  of  a  passionate 
young  ruler,  who  saw  no  other  way  of  regaining  the  alle- 
giance of  his  subjects  (1077).  When  the  lifting  of  the 
exconmannication  was  found  not  to  include  the  fuU  resto- 
ration of  his  rights  as  a  sovereign,  he  took  up  arms  with 
an  energy  and  success  that  showed  how  little  hia  spirit 
was  broken  by  the  indignitlea  to  which  he  bad  submitted. 
The  Worms  Concordat  which  Calixtua  II.  concluded  with 
Henry  V.  in  1122,  and  which  provided  both  for  a  seculai 

1  Sae  Giaelti,  UL  ill.  1,  §  4S. 
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ftod  a  spu-itual  InveBtiture,  wiis  a  marked,  though  not  a 
fully  decisive,  triumph  of  the  Papacy.  It  woa  a  great 
Btep  towards  complete  emancipatioa  from  imperial  away.^ 
But  the  acknowledgment  which  Frederic  Barbaroaaa  mad© 
of  hia  Bin  and  error  to  Alexander  III.  at  Venice,  in  1177, 
after  a  contest  for  imperial  prerogatives  which  that  mon- 
arch had  kept  up  for  nearly  a  generation,  was  an  impres- 
sive indication  of  the  side  on  which  the  victory  was  to 
rest.  The  triumph  of  the  Papacy  appeared  complete 
when  Grregory  X.  (1271-1276)  directed  the  electoral 
princes  to  choose  an  emperor  within  a  given  interval, 
and  threatened,  in  case  they  refused  to  comply  with  the 
mandate,  to  appoint,  in  conjunction  with  hia  cardinals, 
an  emperor  for  them ;  and  when  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg, 
whom  they  proceeded  to  choose,  acknowledged  in  the 
most  onreserved  and  submissive  manner  the  Pope's  su- 
premacy. ^-^ 
It  was  during  the  progreas  of  the  struggle  with  the 
Empire,  that  the  papal  power  may  be  said  to  have  cul- 
minated. In  the  eighteen  years  (1198-1216)  in  which 
Innocent  III.  reigned,  the  papal  institution  shone  forth 
in  full  splendor.^  The  enforcement  of  ceUbacy  had 
placed  the  entire  body  of  the  clergy  in  a  closer  relation  to 
the  sovereign  pontiff.  The  Vicar  of  Peter  had  beooms 
the  Vicar  of  God  and  of  Christ.  The  idea  of  a  theocracy 
on  earth,  in  which  the  Pope  should  rule  in  this  character, 
fnUy  possessed  the  mind  of  Innocent,  who  united  to  the 
courage,  pertinacity,  and  lofty  conceptions  of  Gr^oiy 
Vn.,  a  broader  range  jf  statesmanlike  capacity.  In  his 
view  the  two  swords  of  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  power 
had  both  been  given  to  Peter  and  to  hia  successors,  so 
that  the  earthly  sovereign  derived  his  prerogative  from 
the  head  of  the  Cliurch.  The  king  was  to  the  Pope  ag 
the  moon  to  the  sun-— a  lower  luminary  shining  with 

1  GteKbrecbt,  i.  917. 

*  Biirter,  ettehkhu  Piipit   vuxen'.  d.  J>riUf»,  3  toU.  (IMl). 
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borrowed  IJglit.  Acting  on  this  theory,  he  a^aumed  the 
post  of  arbiter  in  the  contentions  of  nations,  and  claimed 
the  right  to  dethrone  kings  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  he 
interposed  to  decide  the  disputed  imperial  election  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  when  Otho  IV.,  the  emperor  whom  he  had 
pkoed  in  power,  proved  false  to  his  pledges  respecting  the 
papal  see,  he  excommunicated  and  deposed  him,  and 
brought  fi-rward  Frederic  II.  in  hia  stead.  In  his  conflict 
with  J  /un,  King  of  England,  Imiocent  laid  his  kingdom 
under  an  interdict,  exconinmmcated  him,  and  finally  gave 
bis  dominions  to  the  sovereign  of  France ;  and  John, 
after  the  most  abject  humiliation,  received  them  back  1b 
fee  from  the  Pope.  In  the  Church  he  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  universal  bishop,  under  the  theory  that  all  epis- 
copal power  was  originally  deposited  in  Peter  and  his 
successors,  and  communicated  through  this  source  to 
bishops,  who  were  thus  only  the  vicai-s  of  the  Pope,  and 
might  be  deposed  at  will.  To  him  belonged  all  legis- 
lative authority,  councils  having  merely  a  deliberative 
power,  while  the  right  to  convoke  them  and  to  ratify  or 
annul  their  proceedings  belonged  exclusively  to  him.  He 
alone  was  not  bound  by  the  laws,  and  might  dispe; 
with  tliem  in  the  case  of  others.  Even  the  doctrine 
papal  infaUibihty  beg-.in  to  spread,  and  seems  implied,  if 
not  explicitly  avowed,  in  the  teaching  of  the  most  eminent 
theologian  of  the  age,  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  ecclesiaa- 
tical  revolution  by  which  the  powers  that  of  old  had  been 
distributed  through  the  Church  were  now  absorbed  and 
»ncentrated  in  the  Pope,  was  analogous  to  the  political 
3hange  in  which  the  feudal  system  gradually  gave  plac* 
to  monarchy.  The  right  to  confirm  the  appointment  of 
all  biiihops,  the  right  even  to  nominate  bishops  and  to 
dispose  of  all  benefices,  the  exclusive  right  of  absolution, 
canonization,  and  dispensation,  the  right  to  tax  the 
churches  —  such  were  some  of  the  enormous  preroga. 
tives,  for  the  enforcement  of  which  papal  legates,  clothed 
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with  ample  powers,  were  aeiit  into  all  tiie  countriea  of 
Europe,  to  ovenide  tiie  authority  of  bisliops  and  of  local 
ecclesiastical  tribunals.  The  establishment  ol  the  famous 
mendicant  orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St,  Dominic  raised 
op  a  s'vvarm  of  itinerant  preachers  who  wore  oloeely 
attached  to  the  Pope,  and  ready  to  defend  papal  pre- 
rogatives and  papal  extortions  jigainat  whatever  opposi- 
tion might  arise  from  the  secular  clergy.  Gaining  a  f out- 
hold  in  the  univeraitiefl,  they  defined  and  defended  in 
lectures  and  scholastic  systems  that  conception  of  the  pa- 
pal in.stitution  in  which  all  these  usurpations  and  abused 
were  cnntained. 

Bat  at  the  same  time  that  the  Papacy  was  achieying 
its  victory  over  the  Empire,  a  power  was  at  work  in  the 
bosom  of  society,  which  was  destined  to  render  that  vic- 
tory a  barren  one,  and  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hand 
of  the  conqueror.  This  power  may  be  described  aa 
nationalism,  or  the  tendency  to  centralization,  which  in- 
volved an  expansion  of  intelligence  and  an  end  of  the 
exclusive  domination  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  in- 
terests. ^  The  secularizing  and  ccntrahzing  tendency, 
a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  was.  a 
force  adverse  to  the  papal  dominion.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  towns,  which  dates  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tui-y,  and  the  growth  of  their  power ;  the  rise  of  com- 
merce ;  the  crusades,  which  in  various  ways  lent  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  tlie  new  crystallization  of  European 
society;  the  conception  of  monarchy  in  its  European 
form,  which  entered  the  minds  of  men  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century  —  these  are  some  of  tlie  principal  aigns  o( 
the  advent  of  a  new  order  of  things.     Before  the  end  of 

»  "TbB  giadust  bnt  »low  reaction  of  the  natiotinl  feeling  (dea  sUBtUcben 
Q«u<««)  against  ecclesiajticiil  goTernmeut  la  Euro|«3  (rurupUiBClic  Kircbenrecht), 
a,  la  gcneril,  the  most  weighty  element  in  the  history  of  tha  Miilille  Agei  it 
«t>pein  in  every  period  onfier  liffcrcnt  forma  and  names,  particularly  in  tha 
ftraggifl  kbouc  inresttturei  and  the  conflict  ]{  the  Hahenstaufen,  it  continued  in 
tiM  Befomiation,  in  the  French  Itevolutioa,  and  is  still  visible  in  the  most  tp' 
emi  CodconUtB  and  in  the  anta^nipms  ■>{  our  owo  timp."  —  Grognroviu,  O^ 
»MekU  4tr  Stadt  ttom  im  MitUhUtr,  T    &Si. 
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the  tliirteentli  century,  the  htst  Syrian  town  in  the  handt 
of  the  Christiana  was  yielded  to  the  Saracens,  and  the 
peculiar  enthusiasm  whicli  had  driven  multitudes  by  at 
iiTesIstible  force  to  the  conquest  of  the  holy  places  had 
vanished.  The  struggle  of  the  Papacy  with  the  Empire 
had  been  really  itself  a  contest  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  lay  elements  of  society.  The  ti'inmph  of  the  I'j- 
pacy  had  been  owing  to  the  peculiar  constitution  atid  in- 
trinsic weakness  of  the  German  monarchy.  It  had  beeu 
effected  by  the  aid  of  the  German  princes ;  but  they,  in 
their  turn,  were  found  ready  to  resist  papal  encroach- 
ments. From  the  time  of  the  barbarian  invasions, 
Europe  had  formed,  ,so  to  speak,  one  family,  united  by 
the  bond  of  rehgion,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Papacy. 
All  other  influences  tended  to  division  and  isolation. 
The  empire  of  Charlemagne  formed  but  a  temporary 
breakwater  in  opposition  to  these  tendencies,  llie  Ger- 
man spirit  of  independence  was  unfavorable  to  political 
unity.  The  feudal  system  was  an  atomic  condition  of 
political  society.  In  this  st-ate  of  things,  the  Chiuxh, 
through  its  hierarchical  organization  under  one  chief,  did 
a  beneficent  work  for  civilization  by  fusing  the  peoples, 
as  far  sis  its  influence  went,  into  a  single  community,  and 
subjecting  them  to  a  uniform  training.  The  medijBval 
Papacy,  whatever  evils  may  have  been  connected  with  it, 
saved  Europe  from  anarchy  and  lawlessness,  "  Provi- 
dence might  have  otherwise  ordained,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  man  to  imagine  by  what  other  orgiinlzing  or  ccnaoli- 
datjng  force,  the  commonwealth  of  the  Western  nation* 
cjuld  have  grown  up  to  a  discordant,  indeed,  and  con- 
flicting league,  but  still  to  a  league,  with  that  unity  and 
ooafonuity  of  manners,  usages,  laws,  religion,  which  have 
made  their  rivalries,  oppugnaneies,  and  even  their  long, 
ceaseless  wars,  on  the  whole  to  issue  in  the  noblest. 
highest,  most  intellectual  form  of  civihzation  known  to 
tnan.'  '*     But  the  time  must  come  for  the  diversifying  d 

>  Milmui.  ffutoni  of  Latin  Ci^rUtianilf,  it.  U.     Sm  ilao  iii.  300. 
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I  unity,  for  the  development  of  the  nations  in  thcii 
separate  individuality.  Thia  was  a  change  equally  indis- 
pensable. 

The  development  of  the  national  languages  which  fol- 
lows the  chaotic  period  of  tlie  ninth  and  tenth  eenturie*, 
is  an  interesting  sign  of  that  new  stage  in  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  npon  which  Europe  was  preparing  to 
enter.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  earhest  vernacular 
litemtui-e  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  England  in- 
volved to  80  great  an  extent  satires  and  invectives  against 
ecclesiastics.  Many  of  the  writers  in  the  living  tongues 
were  laymen.  A  class  of  lay  readers  sprang  up,  so  that 
it  was  no  longer  the  case  that  "  clerk  "  was  a  synonym  for 
one  who  is  able  to  read  and  write.  "The  greater  part 
of  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  says  Hallam,  "  at  least 
from  tlie  twelfth  century,  may  be  considered  as  artillery 
leveled  against  the  clergj'."  *  In  Spain,  the  contest  with 
the  Moors  infused  into  the  earliest  literary  productions 
the  mingled  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  religion,^  But  in 
Germany  the  nunnesingers  abound  in  hostile  allusions  to 
the  wealth  ajid  tyranny  of  ecclesiastics,  Walter  von  der 
Vogelweide,  the  greatest  of  the  lyric  poets  of  his  time, 
a  warm  champion  of  the  imperial  side  against  the  popes, 
denounces  freely  the  riches  and  usurpations  of  the 
Church.'  It  is  true  that  the  brute  epic,  of  which  Rey- 
nard the  Fox  may  be  considered  the  blossom,  which 
figures  laigely  in  the  early  hterature  of  Germany  and 
the  neighboring  countries,  was  not  didactic  or  satirical 
in  its  design,*  But  it  was  later  converted  into  this  use 
and  turned  into  a  vehicle  for  chastising  the  faults  of 
priests  and  monks.*     The  Provencal  bards  were  bold  and 

J  Literature  of  Enropt^  i.  150. 

*  Titknor,  ffittory  of  SpnnM  ttiterature,  I  103. 

■  Kortz,  Gtichkbta   der  devlKheit  Lttrralur,  I.  4S  Mq.,  lrh«t« 

•  Tllmu,  Otot.  ft.  deutttli.  Lit.,  p.  9M  iseq. 
_   *  Bm  Gvrviaiit,  Gteh.  d.  deuttditn  Lit,,  i.  111. 
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of  the  hierazeby  tmtil  the; 
hj  the  ASbigmaan  cnmde.  In  Italy 
Dmate  and  Pctiatdk  wg— Kiiwi  tiie  beginning  of  a 
■Ktifloai  litetatne  br  their  deanadstion  of  the  vices  and 
at  the  Vxpmeji  vhOe  in  the  prose  of 
the  pT^>— '  tulip  n^ffl  taetheia  are  a  mark  for 
lifieak.      BwgiWi  pitet'T'  begins  with  cou- 

of  the  monks  am) 
with  the  beUeek  maaifaBtatiotis  of  the 
wrti-hierawhiaJ  tmAeacy,  "  Teotooiain,"  says  Milman, 
''is  now  hoMSng  He  fint  initiatoiT  atnggle  with  Latin 
Qgitianity." *  *♦  The  'Vmoo  of  Piers'  Ploughman,"  by 
WUBmb  LaoglMid,  whkli  bevs  the  date  of  lo62,  is 
iroin  die  pen  of  aa  eeaeot  lelwiaer  who  values  reason 
•nd  oonecieDoe  as  the  gotdoa  at  the  soul,  and  attributes 
the  soriuws  and  calamities  of  the  world  to  the  wealth 
and  wcffldly  temper  ol  the  dergy,  and  especially  of  the 
meDdicant  orders.*  Th#  poem  ends  -with  an  assertion  of 
the  small  Talae  of  popes'  pardons  and  the  saperiorlty  of 
A  righteous  Ufe  oTer  trust  iu  indulg<;DOea.  "  Pierce  the 
Ploughman's  Crede,"  is  a  poem  from  another  hand,  and 
sappoeed  to  have  been  written  in  1S&4.  The  poet  intro- 
daces  a  plain  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  Christian  knowledge  and  wants  to  learn  lua 
creed.  He  applies  successively  to  the  four  orders  of 
mendicant  friars,  who  give  him  no  satisfaction,  but  rail  at 
each  other,  and  are  absorbed  iu  riches  and  sensual  indul- 
gence. Leaving  them,  he  finds  an  honest  ploughman,  who 
inveighs  against  the  monastic  orders  and  gives  him  the 
instructiou  which  he  desires.*     The  author  is  an  avowed 

I  ffUtory  of  Latin  Ciri*tuinitg,  riii.  373.  Id  this  ind  in  Oie  thre«  pncti- 
)n)j  chapter?,  Milman  gives  »n  int«re$tiag'  description  of  the  early  remictilu 
literetarcs.  In  ch.  it.  lie  ipealu  ol  the  s&tmeai  Ladu  po«mj  tlist  spnng  up 
ftmoti^  tile  oler^  and  vithia  Lhc  wal\s  of  uanreatfi. 

*  The  poetn  h  nwDg  the  publicatiooj  of  the  Early  Enffliih  Text  Soaety.  tl 
b  itiil-'ifd  in  the  preface  at  Part  I.  Text  A.  See  also,  Wirtoo,  Biiiory  oj 
Kngtiih  Pntlrr/,  lecl.  Till.  (toI.  ii.  M). 

«  The  poetn  it  publiihed  b^  tli«  Earlg  EnglM  Ttxt  <9«CMfy  (ISflT).  WutM 
wot  tz  (ii.  87). 
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Wickliffite.  Chaucer,  in  the  picture  of  social  life  which 
he  has  dmwn  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  shows  liiimell 
in  full  accord  with  WickUffe  in  the  hostility  to  the  men- 
dicant friars.  Chaucer  reserves  hia  admiration  for  the 
simple  and  faithful  parish  priest,  "  rich  in  holy  thought 
and  work ; "  the  higher  clergy  he  handles  in  fv  genuint 
anti-sacerdotal  spirit.  In  the  "  Pardoner,"  lulen  with 
his  relics,  and  with  his  wallet 

'Brimful  ef  pinloDS,  come  tioia  Borne  kII  hot," 

he  depicts  a  character  who  even  then  excited  scorn  and 
reprobation. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  many  of  the  early  writeni 
who  have  been  referred  to,  how  reverence  for  religion  and 
for  the  Church  is  blended  with  bitter  censure  of  the  ar- 
rogance and  wealtli  of  ecclesiastics ;  how  the  spiritual 
office  of  the  Pope  is  distinguished  from  his  temporal 
power.  In  the  one  character  he  is  revered,  in  the  other 
he  is  denounced.  The  fiction  of  Constantine's  donation 
of  his  western  dominions  to  Pope  Silvester,  which  was 
current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  accounted  for  all  the  evils  of 
the  Church,  in  the  judgment  of  the  enemies  of  the  tera- 
oral  power.  There  was  the  source  of  the  pride  and 
wealth  of  the  popes.     Dante  adverts  to  it  in  the  lines: 

'Ah,  ConMoDtiDe,  of  how  much  ill  vris  mother, 
Kot  thy  coDv-ersioo,  but  that  marrin^a^ower, 
Wkich  tho  firet  we».Uhy  fnther  took  from  thee."  > 

And  in  another  place,  he  refers  to  Constantine,  who 

"  Becune  x  Greek  by  ceding  to  the  Fistor," 

id  says  of  him  in  Paradise, 

"  Now  kngweth  he  boyr  uU  the  ill  deduced 
From  hit  good  Acti  >n  ia  not  harmful  to  him, 
Allhough  the  world  thereby  m&y  b«  destroyed, ' '  * 

"  Abi,  CoBtantiu,  di  qnuito  mal  fa  tntixe, 
Noa  In  tun  conversion,  mn  quellA  doto 
Che  date  press  U  primo  ricco  patre  I  " 

'  Ora  conosce  come    .  mal,  dedutto 

Dal  »uo  bene  opf  -ar,  nor  gU  6  nod»«, 
ATTt^fniA  ^e  flia  '  mondo  indi  diatnrtio." 


• 
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We  find  a  like  lanicnt  respecting  the  fatal  gift  to  SU- 
Teeter,  iii  the  Waldensian  poem,  "  The  Koble  Lesson.  ' 
Walter  voa  der  Vogelweicle  makes  the  aiigels,  when  Con- 
ttantine  endowed  Silvester  with  worldly  power,  cry  out 
with  grief  ;  aud  justly,  he  adds,  since  the  popes  were  to 
use  that  power  to  ruin  the  emperors  and  to  stir  up  thn 
princes  against  tliem.'  These  bitter  lamentations  con- 
tinue to  be  heard  from  advocates  of  refonn,  until  the  taltj 
of  tlie  alleged  donation  was  discovered  to  be  destitute  of 
tnith.^ 

The  anti-Iiierarchical  spirit  was  powerfully  reinforced 
by  the  legists.  From  the  middle  of  the  tMrteenth  cen- 
tury the  University  of  Bologna  rose  in  importance  as  the 
great  seat  of  the  revived  atudy  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 
As  Paris  was  the  seminaiy  of  theolog}',  Bologna  waa  the 
nursery  of  law.  Law  wtis  cultivated,  however,  at  other 
nnivei-sities.^  That  a  class  of  laymen  should  ai'ise  who 
were  devoted  to  the  study  aud  exposition  of  the  ancient 
law  was  in  itself  a  significant  event.  The  legists  were 
the  natwal  defenders  of  the  state,  the  powerful  auxiha- 
riea  of  the  kings.*  Their  influence  was  in  opposition  to 
feudahsm  and  on  the  side  of  monarchy,  and  placed  bul- 
warks round  the  civil  authority  in  its  contest  against  the 
eucroacliments  of  the  Church.  The  hierarchy  were  con- 
fronted by  a  body  of  learned  men,  the  guardians  of  a 
venerable  code,  who  claimed  for  the  kings  the  rights  of 
Csesar,  and  could  bring  forward  in  opposition  to  the  can- 
ons of  the  Chureh  canons  of  an  earlier  date.^ 

The  eifectujil  reaction  against  the  Papacy  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VIIL,  who  cherished  to  the  full 


I  Kurti,  GKh.  d.  dfiitteh.  Lit.,  i.  60.  Tlie  sonnet  -  "  Der  Ptsffen  wihl "  — 
li  givea  by  Kurtz,  p.  KG. 

i  The  6nt  public  and  formal  exponnre  of  the  fiction  mt  made  bj  LsursntiM 
r«llB  in  tha  fifteenth  centnry. 

*  Savignr,  SeicliicAte  dej  rJlln.  Recht.,  iii.  Itt  seq 

*  Ltarent,  FiodaSili  e(  P£glut,  p.  S30. 
>  Milinui,  vi,  311. 
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extent  the  theories  of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.,  but 
was  deatjtute  of  their  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom.' 
The  resistance  that  he  provoked  sprang  from  the  spirit 
whicli  wt!  have  termed  nationalism.  The  contest  in 
which  the  Hohenstanfen  had  perished,  was  taken  up  by 
the  King  of  France,  the  country  which  tL  oughout  the 
Middle  Ages  had  been  the  most  faithful  protector  of  ihe 
Papacy,  and  whose  royal  house  had  been  esLiblished  bT 
the  popes  on  an  Itahan  throne  as  a  bulwai-k  against  the 
Empire.  It  was  ordained  that  their  protectors  should  be- 
come their  conquerors.'  The  conflict  of  Boniface  ■with 
Philip  the  Fair  is  of  remarkable  interest  for  many  rea- 
sons. One  source  of  Boniface's  anger  was  the  levying 
by  Philip  of  extraordinary  taxes  on  the  clergy  and  his 
prohibiting  of  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  from 
his  kingdora.  Another  point,  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
teresting, is  the  manner  in  which  the  rights  of  the  laity 
in  relation  to  the  clergy  come  up  for  discussion.  One  de- 
fining characteristic  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  was 
the  release  of  the  laity  from  subserviency  to  clerical  con- 
trol. There  is  something  ominous  in  the  opening  words 
which  give  its  title  to  one  of  the  famous  bulls  of  this 
pontiff;  Clericu  laicog.  It  begins  with  reminding  Philip 
that  long  tradition  exhibits  laymen  as  hostile  and  mis- 
chievous to  clergymen.  Not  leas  significant,  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  liistory,  is  one  of  the  responses  of  Pliihp 
to  the  Pope's  indignant  complaints,  in  which  the  king 
affirms  that  "  Holy  Mother  Church,  the  Spouse  of  Glirist, 
is  composed  not  only  of  clergymen,  but  also  of  laymen ; " 
(hat  clergymen  are  guilty  of  an  abuse  when  they  try  to 
appropriate  exclusively  to  tliemselves  the   ecclesiastical 

•  DniniAiiii,  Gsek.  Bonifadai  da  AdtUn  {WJi.)  All  npologttic  biograpbw 
i>(  Boniface  is  Tuati,  Stnria  di  Banifado  VI J  I.  e  dt'tuoi  ttmpi  (1848).  Iq 
lb«  ume  vein  ia  tbo  article  of  Wisctnaa  (in  review  a!  Sismondl),  Ewtgi  oh 
VariiAu  Suly'iclt,  \i\.  101  tfq.  Schwab,  in  the  {Ronmn  Catholic)  Quart** 
teKrift  (1846,  No.  1),  coasideiB  lhalTL«ti  and  Wiseman  are  unduly  biaicd  is 
(arur  of  Uoniface.     TT's  WJffn  wsn  (Vnin  1384  lo  130.1. 

*  GKBoroviuB,  Gackichtt  d.  Stadt  Rpm  ini  MUtelaller,  v  500. 
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liberty  with  which  the  grace  of  ClirUt  has  made  ua  free 
that  Christ  hbnaelf  commanded  to  render  to  Cajsar  the 
tilings  that  are  Cffisar's.  More  remarkable  still  is  the 
fact  that  Philip  twice  summoned  to  his  support  the  es- 
tates of  his  realm,  and  that  the  nation  stood  firmly  by  its 
excommunicated  sovereign.  The  poatifical  assertions  in 
regard  to  the  two  swords,  the  supremacy  cf  the  ecclesias- 
tical over  the  temporal  power,  and  the  subjection  of 
every  creature  to  the  Pope,  who  judges  all  and  is  judged 
by  none,  were  met  by  a  determined  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  French  nation.  When  Boniface  siunmoued 
the  French  clergy  to  Rome  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
king,  the  act  aroused  a  tempest  of  indignation.  The 
Papal  BuU,  snatched  from  the  hand  of  the  Legate,  wjis 
publicly  burned  in  Notre  Dame,  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1S02.  The  clergy  of  France  addressed  to  the  incensed 
pontiff  a  denial  of  his  proposition  that  in  secular  mattei'S 
tlie  Pope  stands  above  the  King.  Finally  alt  France 
united  in  an  appeal  to  a  general  council.  It  was  by  two 
laymen,  William  of  Nogaret,  keeper  of  the  king's  seal, 
and  Sciarra  Colonna,  that  the  personal  attack  was  made 
on  Boniface  at  Anagni,  which  resulted  shortly  afterward." 
in  his  death  (1303). 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  when  the  prestige  of 
the  Papacy  began  to  wane  as  rapidly  as,  in  the  preceding 
centuries,  it  had  grown.  This  fall  was  due  to  the 
expansion  of  intelligence,  to  Uie  general  change  in  society 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  But  it  was  acceler- 
ated by  influences  which  were  subject,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  the  control  of  the  popes  themselves.  It  is  tbo 
poriod  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  or  the  long  resi- 
dence of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  and  of  the  gi'eat  achisiu. 
During  a  great  part  of  this  period  the  Papacy  waa 
enslaved  to  France,  and  administered  in  the  interest  ol 
the  French  court.  This  situation  impelled  the  popes  to 
unjust  and  aggressive  measures  toward  Germany,  Kug- 
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ad,  and  other  Catholic  countries,  measures  which  could 
fsul  to  provoke  earnest  resentment.    France  was  will 
tng,  as  long  as  the  Papacy  remained  her  tool,  to  Indulge 

I  the  popes  in  extravagant  assertions  of  authority,  which 
conld  only  have  the  effect  to  aggravate  the  opijosition  on 
the  part  of  other  nations.     The  revenues   of   the  court 
Kt  Avignon  were  supplied  by  means  of  extortions  and 
Usurpations  which  had  been  hitherto  without  example. 
The  multiplied  reservations  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  even 
of  bishoprics  and  parishes,  which  were  bestowed  by  the 
,       popes  upon  unwortliy  persona,  or  given  in  commendam 
I       to  persons  already  possessed    of    lucrative   places ;    the 
^^ciaim   of   the    first  fruits   or   annates — a  tribute  from 
^Kmew  holders  of  benefices  —  and  the  levying  of  burdensome 
'      taxes  upon  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  especially  those  of  the 
lower  grades,  were  among  the   methods  resorted  to  for 
^rt?plenishiiig  the  papal  treasury.      The  etfect  of  these 
^Hrarious  forms   of  ecclesiastical   oppression  upon  public 
^■opinion  was  the  greater,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
^rwealth  thus  gained  went  to  support  at  Avignon  an  ex- 
tremely luxurious  and  profligate  court,  the  boundless  im- 
morality of  which  has  been  vividly  depicted  by  Petrarch, 
an  eye-witness. 
The  attempt  of  John  XXII.  to  maintain  the  absolute 
^■ntpremacy  of  the  Pope  over  the  Empire  and  to  deprive 
^^K/Ouis  of  Bavaria  of  his  crown,  that  he  might  place  it  on 
^^he  bead  of  the  King  of  France,  had  an  eifect  in  Ger- 
many  analogous  to  that  produced  in  France  by  the  con- 
flict of  Boniface  and  Phihp.     The  imperial  rights  found 
die  boldest  defenders.     At  length,  in  1338,  the  electoral 
princes  solemnly  declared  that  the  Roman  king  receives 
his  appointment  and  authority  solely  from  the  electoral 
college. 

In  England,  from  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  under 
Henry  II.,  in  1164,  there  had  been  manifest  a  disposition 
to  limit  the  jurisdiction  and  set  bounds  to  the  encroach* 
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mcnts  of  the  Church,  and  especially  to  curtail  fomga 
ecclesiastical  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Uie  kingdom.' 
Now  that  the  Papacy  had  become  the  instrument  of 
France,  this  spirit  of  resistance  was  natiirally  quickened. 
Two  important  statutes  of  Edward  III.  were  tlie  con- 
sequence: the  statute  of  provisors,  which  devolved  on 
the  Kiiig  the  right  to  fill  the  Church  offices  that  had 
been  reserved  to  the  Pope;  and  the  statute  of  prKiuu- 
aire,  which  forbade  subjects  to  bring,  by  direct  prosecu- 
tion or  appeal,  before  any  foreign  tribuual,  a  cause  that 
fell  under  the  lung's  jurisdiction. 

In  this  contest  of  the  fourteenth  century,  "  monarchy  " 
was  the  watchword  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Papacy,  the 
symbol  of  the  new  genenition  who  were  breaking  loose 
from  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages.  "  The  mon- 
archists rose  against  the  papists."*  In  France  it  was  the 
rights  of  the  tlirone  and  its  independence  of  the  Church 
which  were  maintained  by  the  jurists,  and  by  the  school- 
men, as  John  of  Paris  and  Occam,  who  came  to  their 
help.  In  Germany  it  was  the  old  imperial  rights  as  de- 
fined ic  the  civil  law,  and  as  preceding  even  the  exiEt- 
ence  of  the  Church,  that  were  defended.  In  opposition 
to  the  political  ideas  of  his  master  in  theology,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Dante  wrote  his  noted  treatise  on  monarchy, 
in  advocacy  of  Ghibolline  principles,  against  the  claims 
of  the  popes  to  temporal  power.  Apart  from  the  great 
influence  of  this  book,  and  outside  of  Italy,  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  Empire  and  the  nature  of  monarchy 
in  general,  led  to  earnest  investigation.  In  Grermany 
especially,  legists  and  theologians  immersed  themselvei 
in  historical  and  critical  inquiries  upon  the  foundatioa 
of  civil  authority,  and  the  ground  on  which  papal  inter- 
ferences with  secular  government  professed  to   repooe- 


1  TIm  CamtitatioBs  ef  Otteadoa  an  fully  described  by  KeuCer,  Oaekkit 
^tt)M«dert  d.  Drift tn  u.  d.  Kirdtt  Kiiwr  ZtU,,  3  rot&,  HSflO.) 
*  Qngorovitu,  vi.  134. 
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Lea«  -writers  did  not  stop  with  confuting  the  notion 
that  the  Empire  was  traiiBferred  by  papal  authority  from 
e  East  to  tlio  West,  The  celebrated  work  of  Marsiliua  , 
Padua,  the  "  Defensor  Pacis,"  \\fent  beyond  the  ideas  of 
the  age,  and  assailed  even  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Roman  bishop.  It  denied  that  Peter  was  supreme  over 
tiie  other  Apostles,  and  even  denied  that  he  can  be  proved  | 
haT3  ever  visited  Rome.  This  work  maintained  the  ' 
Bupieme  authority  of  a  general  council.  The  Minorites, 
or  schismatical  Franciscans,  who  insisted  on  the  rule  of 
poverty  as  binding  on  the  clergy,  and  accused  John 
XXII.  of  heresy  for  rejecting  their  principle,  conteuded 
on  the  same  side.  William  of  Occam  seconded  Marsiliua 
in  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Eight  Questions  on  the  Power  of 
the  Pope."  Occam,  like  Dante,  rested  his  denial  of  the 
validity  of  the  alleged  donation  of  Constantino  on  the 
grormd  that  an  emperor  had  no  right  to  renounce  tlie  iu- 
alienable  rights  of  the  Empire.  He  placed  the  Emperor 
and  the  General  Council  above  the  Pope,  as  his  judges. 
Coronation,  he  said,  was  a  buinan  ceremony,  which  any 
bishop  could  perform.  "  These  bold  writings  attivcked  the 
collective  hioiurchy  in  all  its  fundamental  principles  ;  they 
inquired,  with  a  sharpness  of  criticism  before  unknown , 
into  the  nature  of  the  priestly  office ;  they  restricted 
the  notion  of  heresy,  to  which  the  Church  had  given  so 
wide  an  extension ;  they  appealed,  finally,  to  the  Holy 
Scripture,  as  the  only  vahd  authority  in  matters  of  faith. 
9  fervent  monarchists,  these  theologians  subjected  the 
Imrch  to  the  State.  Their  heretical  teudencies  an- 
lOunced  a  new  process  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  which 
Hie  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  went  down."  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  among  the  principal  literary  champions  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria  there  was  found  a  representative  of 
each  of  thi;  cultivated  cations  of  the  West.* 

1  Gregororins,  vi.  189,  130.  Copiotu  eitracU  from  tie  Dtftiaor  Aas, 
tihidi  was  the  jnlnt  production  of  MantlSus  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jaadoiii 
Ilia  Emperor  Louif'i  (vhysidan,  are  j(lTeii  by  GieMUr.  ni.  It.  e.  1,  {  BS,  n.  1£. 
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Dtutng  the  scLism  wliicli  ensued  upon  tlie  election  of 
Urban  VI.  in  1^78,  there  waa  presented  before  Christen- 
dom the  spectacle  of  rival  popes  imprecatmg  cursea 
npt>n  eaeli  other ;  each  with  his  court  to  be  maintained 
by  tiixGS  and  contributions,  which  had  to  be  largely  in- 
oreaeed  on  account  of  the  division.  When  men  were  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  rival  claimants  of  the  office,  it 
was  inevitable  thiit  there  sliould  arise  a  still  deeper  invea- 
tigation  into  the  origin  and  gromids  of  papal  authority. 
Inquirers  reverted  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  in 
order  to  fmd  both  the  causes  and  the  cure  of  the  dreadful 
evils  under  w^hich  Christian  society  waa  sufFuriug.  More 
than  one  jurist  and  theologian  called  attention  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  popes  for  secular  rule  and  to  their  oppressive 
domination  over  the  Church,  as  the  prime  fountain  of 
this  frightful  disorder. 

We  have  now  to  glance  at  the  vigorous  and  prolonged 
endeavors,  which  proved  for  the  most  part  abortive,  to 
reform  the  Church  "  in  head  and  members."  Princes 
intervened  to  make  peace  between  popes,  as  popes  had 
before  intervened  to  make  peace  between  princes.^  It  ia 
the  era  of  the  Reforming  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basel,  when,  largely  under  the  lead  of  the  Paris  theolo- 
gians, a  reformation  in  the  morals  and  administration  of 
the  Church  was  sought  throiigh  the  agency  of  these 
^eat  assembUes.''  ITie  theory  on  which  D' A  illy,  Ger- 
Bon,  and  the  other  leaders  who  cooperated  with  them, 
f  roceeded,  was  that  of  episcopal,  aa  contrasted  with  pa- 
pal, supremacy.  Tlie  Pope  was  primate  of  the  Church, 
but  bishops  derived  their  authority  and  grace  for  the  dis- 
cbai^  of  their  office,  not  from  him,  but  from  tlie  asme 
source  as  that  from  which  he  derived  his  powers.  The 
Church,  when  gathered  together  by  its  representatives  in 
4  general  council,  is  the  supreme  tribunal,  to  which  the 
pope  liimself  is  subordinate  and  Eimenable.     Their  aini 

*  Laurent,  la  R 'forme,  p.  29.  ■>  (UOW-  l«a.) 
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to  reduce  him  to  the  rank  of  a  constitutional  instead 
an  absolute  monarch.  The  Galhcan  theologians  held 
to  an  infallibility  residing  somewhere  in  the  Cb  irch  ; 
moat  of  them,  and  ultimately  all  of  them,  placing  this 
infallibility  in  oecnraenical  councils.  The  flattering  hopes 
under  which  the  Coimcil  of  Pisa  opened  its  prooeedinga, 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  in  consequence  of  the 
relactance  of  the  reformerB  to  push  through  their  meaS' 
ares  without  a  pope,  and  the  failure  of  Alexander  V,  to 
redeem  the  pledges  which  he  had  made  them  prior  to 
his  election.  Moreover,  tUe  schism  continued,  with  three 
popes  in  the  room  of  two.  The  Council  of  Constance 
b^an  under  the  fairest  atispicea.  Tlie  resolve  to  vote  by 
nations  was  a  significant  sign  of  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  crushed  the  design  of  the  flagitious  Pope  John 
XXIII.  to  control  the  assembly  by  tlie  preponderance 
of  It:iJian  votes.  Solemn  declarations  of  the  supremacy 
and  authority  of  the  Coimcll  were  adopted,  and  were 
carried  out  in  the  actual  deposition  of  the  infamous  Pope, 
ut  the  plana  of  reform  were  mostly  wrecked  on  the  same 
on  which  they  had  broken  at  Pisa.  A  pope  must  be 
elected ;  and  Martin  V. ,  once  chosen,  by  skillful  manago- 
ment  and  by  separate  arrangements  with  different  princes, 
was  able  to  undo,  to  a  great  extent,  the  salutary  work  of 
the  Council,  and  even  before  its  adjournment  to  reassert 
the  very  doctrine  of  papal  superiority  wliich  the  Council 
had  repudiated.  The  substantial  failure  of  this  Council, 
the  most  august  ecclesiastical  aasemblage  of  the  Middld 
Ages,  to  achieve  reforms  which  thoughtful  and  good  men 
everywhere  deemed  indispensable,  was  a  proof  that  some 
more  radical  means  of  reformation  would  have  to  be 
atlopted.  But  another  grand  effort  in  the  same  direction 
was  put  forth ;  and  the  Connci'.  of  Basel,  notwithstanding 
that  it  adopted  numerous  measures  of  a  beneficent  chanic- 
ter,  -which  were  acceptable  to  the  Catholic  nations,  had  at 
last  no  better  issue ;  for  most  of  the  advantages  that  were 
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granted  to  ttiem  and  the  conceasions  that  were  made  bj 
the  popes,  especially  to  Germany,  they  contrived  after- 
ward,  by  adroit  diplomacy,  to  recall. 

If  we  look  at  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  after  the  time  of  the  schiam  and  the  reforming 
councils,  we  observe  that  political  considerations  have 
Bway,  in  the  room  of  distinctively  ecclesi:istical  motives 
and  feelings.'  National  rivalries  and  the  atnbition  of 
princes  are  everywhere  prominent.  The  sovereigns  of 
Europe  are  endeavoring  to  augment  their  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  Church,  especially  by  taking  into  theif 
hands  ecclesiastical  appointments.  It  was  during  the 
fifteenth  century  that  the  European  monarchies  were  ac- 
quiring a  firm  organization.  In  England  the  wars  of  the 
Roses  ended  vnth  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  and  in  hia 
son  and  successor  the  rights  of  both  lines  were  united. 
1*1  France  the  century  of  strife  with  England  had  been 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  great  feudatories  to  sub- 
jection to  the  crown.  In  Spain,  Castile  and  Aragon  were 
united  by  the  marriage  of  their  sovereigns,  and  theix 
kingdom  was  consolidated  by  the  conquest  of  Grranada. 

At  this  critical  epoch,  when  it  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  difficult  for  pontiffs  devoted  to  the  inter- 
eats  of  religion  to  breast  the  dominant  spirit  of  national- 
ism, it  appeared  to  be  the  sole  ambition  of  a  series  of 
popes  to  aggraudize  their  families  or  to  strengthen  the 
states  of  the  Church.  No  longer  absorbed  in  any  grand 
f  ablie  object,  Hke  the  crusades,  they  plotted  and  fought 
to  build  up  principalities  in  Italy  for  their  relatives.  To 
'■he  furtherance  of  such  worldly  schemes,  they  often  applied 
ihe  treasures  which  they  procured  by  taxing  the  Church 
and  from  the  sale  of  church  offices.  The  vicious  character 
of  several  of  them  augmented  the  scandal  which  this  cor- 

^  The  oontrovfirsyi  during  this  period,  hetweeD  th^  advocatea  of  the  ariato- 
miic  or  G»llicaa  sad  of  the  papsl  systems,  is  described,  with  copious  ciutiDoi 
bum  the  polemical  vriters  who  participated  in  it,  by  Oieneler,  Chttrck  Bitivr% 
tn.  V.  i.  f  13fl. 
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no 


tnpt  policy  created.  Sixtua  IV.,  aiming  to  found  a  piui< 
cipality  for  his  nepliew  —  or,  according  to  Machiavelli, 
his  illegitimate  son  Girolatno  Riario  —  favored  the  ccn 
rpiracy  against  the  lives  of  Julian  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
which  resulted  in  the  assassination  of  the  former  on  the 
tepa  of  the  altar,  during  the  celebration  of  high  masu. 
rie  then  joined  Naples  in  maldng  war  on  Florence.  In 
jrder  to  gain  Ferrara  for  his  nephew,  he  first  incited 
Venice  to  war ;  but  when  his  nephew  went  over  to  the 
■ida  of  Naples,  the  Pope  forsook  his  Venetian  allies  and 
excommunicated  them.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  this 
act,  and  his  consequent  chagrin  hiistened  his  death.  In- 
nocent VIII.,  besides  advancing  the  fortunes  of  seven 
illegitimate  children,  and  waging  two  wars  with  Naples, 

ceived  an  aimual  trihute  froni  the  Sultan  for  dotaiuing 
his  brother  and  rival  in  prison,  instead  of  sending  him  to 
lead  a  force  against  the  Turks,  the  enemies  of  Christen- 
dom. Alexander  VI.,  whose  wickedness  brings  to  mind 
the  dark  days  of  the  Papacy  in  the  tenth  century,  occu- 
pied himself  in  building  up  a  principahty  for  his  favorite 
son,  that  monster  of  depravity,  Cssar  Borgia,  and  in 
amassing  trejisures,  by  base  and  cruel  means,  for  the  sup 
port  of  the  licentious  Roman  Court.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  of  the  poison  which  he  had  caused  to  be  prepared 
for  a  rich  cardinal,  who  bribed  the  head  cook  to  set  it  be- 
fore the  Pope  himself.  If  Jiiliiis  II.  satisfied  the  ambi- 
;ion  of  his  family  in  a  more  peaceable  way,  he  still  found 
hia  enjoyment  in  war  and  conquest,  and  made  it  his  sole 
lask  to  extend  the  States  of  the  Church.  He  organized 
alliances  and  defeated  one  enemy  after  another,  forcing 
Venice  to  succumb,  and  not  hesitating,  old  man  as  he  was, 
lo  take  the  field  himself,  in  winter.  Having  brought  in 
the  French,  and  joined  the  league  of  Cam  bray  for  the  sake 
of  subdoing  Venice,  he  called  to  his  side  the  Venetians 
tor  the  expulsion  of  the  French  (1510).* 

1  Qcmuii^  •mbc'Ued  it)  coinpliJttta  iKmliut  '^e  nrrnpt  uid  extaitloiutc  ad 
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This  absorption  of  the  popes  in  selfish  ami  senutai 
Bchemes  was  not  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  but  just  at  the 
jteriod  when  learning  bad  revived  and  when  Europe  hag 
entered  upon  iin  era  of  inventiona  and  discoveries  \bich 
were  destined  to  put  a  new  face  upon  civilization.  Th« 
demoralized  condition  of  the  Church  was  a  fiicl  titvt 
could  not  fail  to  draw  to  itself  general  attention, 

I.ieo  X.,  made  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  Uiirteeit  and 
pope  at  thirty-seven,  whose  pontificate- was  to  be  signal- 
ized by  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  was  free  fi-om 
the  revolting  vices  which  had  degraded  several  of  his 
near  predbcessors,  and  from  the  violent  and  belligerent 
temper  of  Julius  II.,  who  immediately  preceded  him.' 
Yet  the  influence  of  his  character  and  j'olicy  was  calcu- 
lated to  sti'engthen  the  disatfection  toward  the  Papacy. 
Sarpi,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  after  prais- 
ing the  learning,  taste,  and  hberality  of  Leo,  remarks  with 
fine  wit,  that  "  he  would  have  been  a  perfect  Pope,  if  he 
had  combined  with  these  qualities  some  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  religion  and  a  gi'eater  inclination  to  piety,  for 
neither  of  which  he  manifested  much  concern."  ^  Even 
PaUavicini,  the  opponent  of  Sarpi,  laments  that  Leo  called 
about  him  those  who  were  rather  familiar  with  the  fablea 
of  Greece  and  the  delights  of  the  poets  than  with  the 
history  of  tlie  Church  and  tJie  doctrine  of  the  fathers. 
He  deplores  the  devotion  of  Leo  to  profane  studies,  to 
buntuig,  jesting,  and  pageants  ;  to  employments  ill  suited 
to  his  exalted  oiSce.     If  he  had  been  surrounded  by  theo- 


nunutrsUon  of  Juli^,  as  rotated  to  that  countiy^iu  (rrnraminn.  A  revolt  agHsutl 
iL  ecctesiwticB,  or  a  great  defection  from  the  Roman  Church,  like  tb«t  of  tba  Bo- 

temiaa»i  were  declared  to  be  immiueut,  il  these  evils  were  not  coireettd. 
~  GlcBelor,  III.  V.  1,  f  13&,  n.  S. 

i  There  is  no  ground  for  believing  the  scandaloEis  chargct^  of  immoralitj  whicb 
have  been  made  against  him^  The^  are  brought  together  from  tlie  on^niL 
Mtuees  in  Bayle'i  Dictionary. 

*  "Esarehbe  etito  un  pcrfotto  Pontefice,  ae  oon  queite  avessa  congjunloqiuklii 
CDgnizione  delle  cose  della  religione,  ed  aliqnanto  piu  d'inctinazioae  alta  pjet% 
itU'  una  •  dell'  allxa  deUa  quaU  iu>b  mottztra  aver  gnu  cura."  Ittoria  dti  Cam 
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Ic^diis,  Palliivtciui  thinks  tUat  he  would  have  been  raopi 
cautious  in  distributing  indulgeucea  auJ  that  tlie  !ier«siei 
of  Luther  might,  perhaps,  have  been  quickly  suppressed 
by  the  AVTitings  of  learaed  men.'  The  Italian  histoiinua 
Muratori  and  Guicciardini,  in  connection  with  tlieir  praise 
of  Leo,  state  the  misgivings  that  were  felt  by  wise  iren 
at  the  costly  pomp  which  he  displayed  at  his  coronaiiou, 
and  leiisure  his  laxity  in  the  administration  of  his  iiHice,''' 
The  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  was  seen  to  give  jiimsolf 
up  to  the  f;iscinatioHS  of  literature,  art,  and  music.  In  his 
gay  and  luxurious  court,  religion  was  a  matter  of  subord- 
inate concern.  Vast  sums  of  money  which  were  gathered 
from  Christisui  people  were  lavished  upou  his  relatives.* 
Leo's  influence  fostered  what  Raidce  has  well  csilied  "  a 
Bort  of  intellectual  sensuality." 

It  is  true  that  occasionally  the  interests  of  sovereigns 
moved  them  tacitly  to  aihuit  pretensions  on  the  side  of 
the  popes,  that  were  fast  becoming  obsol^ete.  In  1452, 
Nicholas  V.  granted  to  Alphonao,  King  of  Portugal,  the 
privilege  of  subduuig  and  reducing  to  perpetual  servitude, 
Saracens,  Pagans,  and  other  infidels  and  enemies  of  Christ, 
and  of  aj>propriating  to  himself  all  of  their  kingdoms, 
territories,  and  property  of  whatever  sort,  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  by  the  same  "  apostohc 
authority,"  he  bestowed  on  him  the  new  discoveries  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Alexander  VI.,  in  virtue  of 
rights  derived  from  Peter  to  the  Apostohc  See,  assumed 

alio  Ti-id.,  lib.  i.  (tom.  i.  fi).  Not  very  iliilercnt  is  the  estimste  of  a  modern 
Cttholtc  writer  :  "  Er  beanss  herrlivbe  Eif^CDSchaftcn  dies  G«i8t«s  und  Herzeoa 
F*ii«  fvine  Rililun^,  Kcnntniss  uad  Lietie  Air  Kunst  niid  WiasoDscbkll  ;  ftbet 
Mf  eiaeTi  Pup^t  wartirvkl  zu  vcr^u^ingsucbtif;.  YErsehweDderlacb  uad  laDder- 
Tiidltig."     J.  [.  Kilter,  KirditngttckkhU,  ii.  143. 

1  hturkt  fit  Concilio  di  TrtniOf  lom.  i.  lib.  i.  z,  ii. 

3  Mura'ori,  Anmdi  tVItalia^  tam,  xiv.  l&l^.  GmcciAidinif  /tftona  d^lioUa^ 
hjm    vi.  p.  SI.     See,  also,  Ipm.  v-ii.  ;gp.  lOS,  1Q9. 

•  Kxnke,  Deulsche  (JctchichlL,  t.  255.  Kosco"  {Life  of  Lto  X,,  iv.  cb.  xxir.) 
lefends  tiicn  a^uinst  the  imputjitijii  of  un^u^titj.  but  dcea  unt  ^Gceal  thi 
plMware  lie  look  ill  buAooaeiy,  aal  mildl''  regnts  his  doublcHleiiling  in  bU  ill' 
ISKOitrM  with  aovenignt, 
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to  give  away,  "  of  hia  mere  liberality,"  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  all  the  newly  discovered  regions  of  America, 
from  a  line  stretching  onG  himdred  leagues  westward  of 
the  Azores,  and  extending  "  fi'om  the  arctic  to  tho  ant- 
arctic pole."  Afterwards  Ferdinand  allowed  to  the  King 
of  Portugal  that  this  line  shonld  nm  three  hundred  and 
seventy,  iiiHteail  of  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the 
Azores.  But  the  importance  of  the  popes  in  this  period 
was  chiefly  dependent  on  their  temporal  power  in  Italy, 
and  on  the  political  combinations  which  they  were  able 
to  organize.  The  concessions  which  they  obtained  from 
prinoea  were  often  of  more  apparent  than  real  conse- 
quence. This  fact  is  illusti-ated  in  the  surrender  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  by  Francis  I.  to  Leo  X.  (151G). 

In  1438,  after  the  Council  of  Basel  had  passed  its  re- 
forming measures,  Charles  VII.  assembled  the  clergy  of 
Franc*  in  a  great  Synod  at  Boui-ges.  Nearly  two  cen- 
turies before,  tl^at  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  Louis  IX., 
—  St.  Louis  of  France  —  had  issued  the  famo'xs  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  the  charter  of  GaUican  liberties,  by  which 
interference  with  free  elections  to  benefices  in  France,  and 
exactions  and  assessments  of  money  on  the  part  of  the 
popes,  except  on  urgent  occasions,  and  with  the  king's 
consent,  were  forbidden.  With  this  example  befori^  them, 
the  Synod  of  Bourges  asserted  the  rights  of  national 
churches,  not  only  above  the  Pope,  but  also  above  the 
Council,  a  part  but  not  all  of  whose  reformatoiy  decree* 
it  adopted.  It  declared  the  Pope  subject  to  a  general 
council,  and  bound  to  convoke  a  council  every  ten  years. 
The  right  of  nomination  to  benefices  was  denied  to  the 
Pope,  except  in  a  few  instances  specially  reserved,  and 
Eppeals  to  him  were  restricted  to  the  gravest  cases. 
Among  the  provisions  of  the  Bourges  Sanction  was  the 
denunciation  of  annates  and  first-fruits  as  sijiiony.  Tha 
efforts  of  Pius  II.  and  Paul  II.  to  procure  the  repeal  ot 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  were   steadily  resisted   by  tha 
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rEu-lianicnt  of  Paris.  When,  therefore,  Leo  X.  Buocccded 
in  obtaining  from  Francis  I.,  after  his  victorious  campaign 
In  Italy,  the  abandomneDt  of  the  Siinction,  it  seemed  to 
be  a  great  advance  on  tlie  side  of  the  Papacy.  In  reality, 
however,  although  the  Gallican  Church  was  robbed  of  ita 
liberties,  the  Pope  gained  only  the  annates,  while  tha 
power  of  nominating  to  the  great  benefices  fell  to  Lhe 
king.  Moreover,  the  coercion  that  was  required  to  bring 
the  Parliament  to  register  the  new  Concordat,  and  the 
indignation  which  it  awakened  throughout  France,  proved 
that  it  resulted  from  no  change  in  the  sentiments  of  tho 
nation. 

The  long  struggle  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  affected  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism, 
afford  a  constiint  illustration  of  the  predominance  which 
had  been  gained  by  secular  and  political,  over  purely 
ecclesiastial  interests.  There  were  critical  moments  when 
not  only  the  kiag  and  the  emperor,  but  the  Pope  also, 
were  led  from  motives  of  policy  to  become  the  virtual 
allies  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

It  is  a  sti-iking  incident,  and  yet  illustTative  of  the 
spirit  of  tlie  age,  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  sent  word 
to  the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony  to  take  good  care  of  Lu- 
ther —  "  we  might,  perhaps,  have  need  of  him  some  time 
or  other."  *  For  fear  that  Charles  V.  would  be  too  much 
strengthened  by  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  Leagna 
of  Smalcald,  Pope  Paul  III.  recalled  the  troops  which  he 
had  lent  to  the  Emperor,  and  encouraged  Francis  I.  to 
prosecute  his  design  of  aiding  the  Protestants.  The  Pope 
sent  a  message  to  the  French  king,  "  to  help  those  who 
were  not  yet  beaten."  At  the  moment  when  the  Protes- 
tant cause  might  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  extiuction, 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  appear  as  its  d'^fendora. 
Francis  even  sought  to  make  the  Turks  his  allies  in  his 
itruggle  against  the  Emperor.     What  a  change  was  tliia 

1  Kin'tc,  Deuttch.  G$d>,  i.  31(1-,   Butory  uj  tht  Popti,  i  SS. 
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from  the  dayn  when  the  princes  and  iifitions  of  Europe 
were  banded  together,  at  the  call  of  the  Church,  to  wreet 
the  holy  places  from  the  infidela  1  • 

Thus,  at  die  be^nning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  there 
are  two  facta  which  arrest  attention  :  — 

First,  the  development  and  consolidation  of  the  uationa, 
in   their  separate  individuality,  each  with  its  own  Ian. 
guage,  culture,  laws,  and  institutions,  and  animated  by  a 
national  spirit  that  chafed  under  foreign  ecclesiastical  eon 
trol. 

Secondly,  the  secularizing  of  the  Papacy.  The  pop«« 
had  virtually  renounced  the  lofty  position  which  they  still 
assumed  to  hold,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  had 
once  really  held,  of  moral  and  religious  guardians  of  so- 
ciety. As  temporal  raid's,  they  were  immersed  in  politi- 
cal contests  and  schemes  of  ambition.  To  further  these, 
they  prostituted  the  opportunities  afforded  by  their  spir- 
itual function,  and  by  the  traditional  reverence  of  men, 
which,  though  weakened,  was  still  powerful,  for  their 
episcopal  authority.  It  was  miavoidable  that  they  and 
their  olfice  with  them,  should  suik  in  public  esteem. 
"  During  the  Middle  Ages,"  says  Coleridge,  the  Papacy 
WM  another  name  "  for  a  confederation  of  learned  men 
in  the  west  of  Europe  against  the  barbarism  and  iguo- 
nnce  of  the  times.  The  Pope  was  the  chief  of  this  con- 
federacy ;  and,  so  long  as  he  retained  that  character,  his 
■  power  was  Just  and  UTcaistible.  It  was  the  principal 
means  of  preserving  for  us  and  for  all  posterity  all  that 
we  now  have  of  the  illumination  of  past  ages.  But  as 
soon  as  the  Pope  made  a  separation  between  his  character 
KB  premier  clerk  in  Christendom  and  as  a  secular  prince  — 
IB  soon  as  he  began  to  squabble  for  towns  and  castles  — > 
then  he  at  onoe  broke  the  charm,  and  ga^'e  birth  to  a 
revolution."  "  Everywhere,  but  especially  throughout 
the  North  of  Europe,  the  breach  of  feeling  and  sympathy 

1  Ruike,  DtulKk.  GkM;  i.  S3. 
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went  on  -widening ;  so  that  all  Germany,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  other  countries,  started,  like  giants  out  of  their 
sleep,  «it  the  first  blast  of  Luther's  trumpet."  ^ 

1  TaUe  Talk  (Jal7  24, 1830).  Almost  the  same  statement  as  to  the  moral 
fall  of  the  Papacy  is  made  by  a  fair-minded  Catholic  historian.  He  traces  ita 
decline  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  thioagh  the  period  of  the  Reforming 
Councils,  and  the  reign  of  J^Uus  IL  and  the  popes  of  the  house  of  Medici. 
"  Bis  dabio  batten  die  Papste  durch  ihr  Vermittleramt  tiber  den  Fiirsten  ges- 
tanden;  jetzt  aber  stellten  sie  sich  denselben  gleich  and  enreckten,  durch  ihre 
Lander-  nnd  Krirgslust,  Neid  nnd  Hass  gegen  sich.  So  war  die  ganze  moral- 
ische  Kraft,  wodnrch  Bom  seit  Tier  Jahrhunderten  die  Welt  behenscht  batta, 
untergraben,  nnd  es  bediirfte  nnr  eines  kraftigen  Stosses,  nm  lie  iibw  dm 
Hanfdl  id  weifen."    J.  I.  Bitter,  KirJiengackichtt,  ii.  14l> 
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gPeCIAl.  CAUSES    ANB    OMENS   OF  AJX  ECCTLESU  8TKTA1 

REVOLUTION   PRIOR  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH   CENTOSY. 

The  mediiBval  type  of  religion,  in  contrast  with  prim 
itive  Christianity,  ia  perraded  by  a  certain  legalism. 
Everj'tbing  is  prescribed,  reduced  to  rule,  subjected  to 
authority.  Mediseval  Cathobcism  may  be  contemplated 
under  the  three  departments  of  dogma,  of  polity,  and 
of  Christian  life,  under  which  modes  of  worsliip  are 
included.^  Under  this  last  comprehensive  rubric,  mon- 
asticisra,  for  example,  which  springs  out  of  a  certain  con- 
ception of  the  Christian  life,  belongs.  The  dogmatic  sys- 
tem, as  elaborated  by  the  schoolmen  fi'om  the  materials 
furnished  by  tradition  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church, 
constituted  a  vast  body  of  doctrine,  which  every  Chris- 
tian wi\3  bound  to  accept  in  all  its  particulara.  The 
polity  of  the  Clmrch  lodged  all  government  in  the  hands 
of  a  superior  class,  the  priesthood,  who  were  the  com- 
missioned, indispensable  almoners  of  divine  grace.  The 
worship  centered  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  a  constantly 
repeated  miracle  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  priest. 
In  the  idea  of  the  Christian  life,  the  visible  act  was  made 
lo  count  for  so  much,  ceremonies  were  so  multiplied  and 
80  highly  valued,  that  a,  character  of  externality  was 
fltamped  upon  the  method  of  salvation.  Salvation,  in- 
stead of  being  a  purely  gratuitous  act,  flowing  from  the 
mercy  of  God,  was  connected  with  human  merit.  The 
quantitative,  as  opposed  to  the  qualitative  standard  o( 
1  tntmuQ,  S^ormatortM  tor  dtr  JU/armaiien,  i.  p.  13  «eq. 
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BKcellence,  thu  disposition  to  lay  stress  on  performances 
and  ahatinenCL'S,  instead  of  the  spirit  or  principle  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  life,  lay  at  the  root  of  celibacy 
and  the  monastic  institution.  The  masses,  pilgrimages, 
fastings,  flageUationa,  prayers  to  saints,  homage  to  their 
relics  and  images,  and  similar  features  so  prominr^nt  in 
mediceval  piety,  illustrtite  its  essential  character,  tlhris- 
tianity  was  converted  into  an  external  ordinance,  into  a 
round  of  observances.^ 

The  reaction  which  manifested  itself  from  time  to  time 
within  the  Church,  anterior  to  the  Reformation,  might 
have  a  special  relation  to  either  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  mediaeval  system,  or  it  might  be  directed 
against  them  all  together.  It  might  appear  in  the  form 
of  dissent  from  the  prevailing  dogmas,  especially  from 
the  doctrine  of  human  merit  in  salvation ;  it  might  be 
leveled  against  the  priesthood  aa  usurping  a  function  not 
given  them  in  the  Gospel,  and  as  departing  in  various 
ways  from  the  primitive  idea  of  the  Christian  ministry ; 
it  might  take  the  form  of  an  explicit  or  indirect  resist- 
ance to  the  exaggemted  esteem  of  rites  and  ceremoniea 
and  austerities.  In  either  of  these  directions  the  spirit- 
ual element  of  Christianity,  which  had  become  overlaid 
and  cramped  by  traditions,  might  appear  as  an  antago- 
nistic or  silently  renovating  force.  A  general  progress  of 
intelligence,  especially  if  it  should  lead  to  the  study  of 
early  Christianity,  would  tend  to  the  same  result. 

The  forerunners  of  tlie  Reformation  have  been  prop- 
erly divided  into  two  classes.^     The  first  of  them  con- 
Bisti  of  the  men  who,  in  the  quiet  path  of  theological 
research  and  teaching,  or  by  practical  exertions  in  behalf 
I  of  a  contemplative,  spiritual  tone  of  piety,  were  under- 
[inining  the  traditional  system.     The  second  embraces  ths 


■ 


»  Thii  fad  i»  well  presented  ty  tnim/A    RtfomtaUrtm  mr  dtr  Bi/ormatkm, 
\  p.  xiii.  B«q.,  p.  B  aeq, 
■  trLoiaon,  i.  p.  IB  leq. 
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naaies  if  men  Trho  are  better  kno^m,  for  the  reason  thaX 
they  attempted  to  carry  out  their  ideas  practically  in  the 
way  ()i  effecting  ccclesiasticjil  changes.  The  first  dase 
are  more  obscure,  but  were  not  less  influential  in  prepar- 
ing the  ground  fur  tlte  Reformation.  Prntestantisra  vraa 
ft  return  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  authentic  soiiise  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  to  the  principle  that  salvation, 
that  inward  peace,  is  not  from  the  Church  or  from  t  iman 
works  ethical  or  ceremonial,  but  through  Clrrist  alone, 
received  by  the  soul  in  an  act  of  trust.  Whoever, 
whether  in  the  chair  of  theology,  in  the  pulpit,  through 
the  devotional  treatiae,  or  by  fostering  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  of  history,  or  in  perilous  combat  with  ecclesi- 
astical abuses,  th-ew  the  minds  of  men  to  the  Scriptures 
and  to  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  religion,  was,  in  a 
greater  or  less  measure,  a  reformer  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  reviewed  the  rise  ol 
the  hierarchical  order,  and  have  noticed  one  of  the  main 
causes,  the  tendency  to  centralization,  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism, which  had  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
clergy,  and  especially,  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  sixteenth 
century,  had  materially  reduced  the  power  of  the 
Papacy. 

We  have  now  to  direct  attention  to  various  special 
causes  and  omens  of  an  approaching  revolution,  which 
would  affect  not  only  the  polity  but  the  entire  religious 
system  of  the  medieval  Church. 

I.  Among  these  phenomena  is  to  be  mentioned  the  net 
of  anti-aacerdotal  sects  which  sprang  up  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century,  but  flourished  chiefly  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth.  These  indicated  a  wide-spread  diesatisf action 
with  the  worldliness  of  the  clergy,  and  with  prelaticaJ 
government  in  the  Church.  There  were  individuals,  like 
Peter  of  Brays,  himself  a  priest,  and  Henry  the  Deacon, 
a  monk  of  Clugny,  who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelftt 
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,  made  a  great  disturbance  in  Southern  France  by 
veliement  invectiTea  against  the  immomlitiea  of  the  priest- 
[hood  and  their  usui-ped  dominion.  The  simultaneous  ap- 
ipearance  of  persons  of  this  character,  whose  impassioned 
jiarangiies  won  for  them  numerous  adherents,  shows  that 
the  popular  reverence  for  the  clei^  was  sliaken.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  sectaries  of  this  period  are  tljrt 
Catharists,  who  were  found  in  Beveral  eountriea,  bat 
■were  most  numerous  in  the  cities  of  North  Italy  and  of  the 
Bouthof  France,  The  dualism  of  the  ancient  Manicheani? 
&nd  of  the  later  P.iulicians — the  theory  that  the  empire 
of  the  world  is  divided  between  two  antagonistic  princi- 
ples —  together  with  the  asceticism  that  grows  out  of  it, 
reappears  in  a  group  of  sects,  which  wear  different  namea 
in  the  various  regions  where  they  are  foiind,^  They  are 
characterized  in  common  by  a  renunciation  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  priesthood.  In  Southern  France,  where 
they  actjuired  the  name  of  Albigenses,  they  were  well 
organized,  and  were  protected  by  powerful  laymen.  Tlie 
poems  of  the  troubadours  show  to  what  extent  the  clergy 
bad  fallen  into  disrepute  in  this  wealthy  and  floui-ishing 
district.^  In  the  extensive,  opulent,  and  most  civihzed 
I  portion  of  France,  which  formed  the  dominion  of  the 
I  Count  of  Toulouse,  the  old  religion  was  virtually  sup- 
^fc  planted  by  the  new  sect.  Tlie  Albigensian  preachers,  who 
^~  mingled  with  their  heterodox  tenets  a  sincere  zeal  for 
1  purity  of  hfe,  were  heard  with  favor  by  all  classes.  The 
^ft  extirpation  of  this  numerous  and  formidable  sect  was  ao- 

^^      1  Upon  the  orip'j;  md  mntunl  relntion  of  these  sects,  their  tenets,  udJ  theii 
I  relitlon  to  the  earlier  dualutic  tereaies,  see  Neaitder,  CAurcA  lliitori/,  W.  Mj, 

I         tq.;  Gifseler,  Kirchengachichte,  m,  iij,  7,  §87;  MiimaD,  Hutary  of  Lntim 
I  Chrittiimitg,  V.   156  acq. ;    Jlaur,   Kirchengttckkhte,  iii.  iSS  seq.  i  Schmidt, 

I  But.  el  Doctriat  dt  h  Sectt  dtt  Ctilhara  ( Paris,  1840),  and  nrtSck  "  Ratharer  " 

ai  Ifencg't  Stat-Enct/clopadie ;  ifdhn,  OttchicAte  d.  Ktizer  itn  WitttlatUr,  i.  ; 
|l»itt«nd,  FiieM  and  Docamtntt  s'llusiratiTe  of  the  ntitort),  tie.,  of  thi  Alii- 
ftntt$aiid  tht  Waldtntu  (18I!3);  also,  Eifnt  Eaagt  i\j>nfi.  l%bi).  Schmidt 
kttunpt*  %a  disprore  the  historic  connection  of  the  Catharists  vilb  the  I'auUciini 
M  mil  M  with  the  Manicheans. 
*  UitnuD,  Latin  Chriitianilj/,  v.  161     Sae  alio  p.  13T, 
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compliahed  only  through  a  bloody  crusade,  th;it  was  set 
on  foot  under  the  auspices  of  Innocent  III.,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  efforts  of  the  Inqniaition,  which  here  had  its 
beginning.^  The  Albigenses,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  ecclesiiistical  tradition  and  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  in  tlieir  rejection  of  pilgrimages  and  of  certain  prao- 
^ces,  like  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  anticiffflted 
the  Protestant  doctrine ;  although  in  other  respects  their 
creed  is  even  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Protea- 
tantism  than  is  that  of  their  opponents.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  at  the  moment  when  the  Papacy  appeared 
to  be  at  the  zenith  of  its  power,  a  rebelhon  broke  out, 
which  could  only  be  put  down  by  a  great  exertion  of 
militarj'  force,  and  by  brutalities  which  have  left  an  in- 
delible stain  npon  those  who  instigated  them.^ 

The  Waldenses,  a  party  not  tainted  with  Manichean 
doctrine,  and  distinct  from  the  Catharists,  arose  in  1170, 
under  the  lead  of  Peter  Waldo,  of  Lyons.  Finding  thom- 
Belves  forbidden  to  preach  in  a  simple  manner,  after  the 
example  of  the  Apostles,  the  "  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,"  as 
they  were  styled,  made  a  stand  against  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  clergy  to  teach  the  Gospel.  Although  the  Waldfnses 
are  not  of  so  high  antiquity  as  was  often  supposed,  since 
they  do  not  reach  furtlier  back  than  Waldo,  and  although 
they  were  far  less  enlightened  as  to  doctrine  than  they  be- 
came after  they  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  Protes- 
tantism, yet  their  attachment  to  the  Scriptures,  and  theif 
opposition  to  clerical  usurpation  and  profligacy,  entitle 
tbera  to  a  place  among  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation.' 

'  "It  w«s  a  w&r,"  savii  Guizot,  "  belweeD  feudal  Fruice  and  nmaicipil 
Frinois."     IJUtory  of  Ciriliztititmf  lect.  X. 

3  Tlie  di^tiztf^islied  Cathoijc  thcolo^ani  Hefelfl,  in  Uiq  Kir^en-I,e^io% 
tri,  "AJbi^D?«3,^^  flddeavars  to  Ics^ca  the  respoaslhWity  of  the  Pope  mud  the  «& 
cte^ia^tical  aathoxitiea  for  the  Albigenaian  massacrea.  But  Ihia  la  posaible  only 
to  n  verj  llmlti^d  extent.  It  wa^  not  until  frightful  atrocitlea  had  been  oom- 
nitted,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  curb  the  ferocity  which  had  been  excittd 
b^  the  most  urgent  appeals. 

*  The  principal  works  which  biTS  Mired  to  lettte  diaputed  ptiata  nap«ctiB| 
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Wherever  tlicy  went,  they  kindled  among  tit  people  th« 
desiie  to  read  the  Bible.  The  principal  thealxe  of  their 
labors  was  Milan,  and  other  places  in  the  north  i(  Italy 
and  the  south  of  France,  where  the  hierarchy  had  a 
weaker  hnld  on  the  people,  and  where  many  who  wore 
disgusted  with  the  priesthood  were  likewise  repelled  by 
ihe  obnoxionB  theology  of  the  Catharists. 

The  departure  of  the  Franciscans  from  the  rule  of 
poverty  led  the  stricter  party  in  that  order  to  break  off ; 
and  all  efforts  to  heal  the  schism  proved  ineffectual.  The 
Spirituals,  as  the  stricter  sect  were  called,  in  their  zeal 
against  ecclesiastical  corruption  did  not  spare  the  Roman 
Church ;  and  they,  especially  the  lay  brethren  among 
them,  the  Fratricelli,  were  delivered  over  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 

^K  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  ccntui^  tliere  were  formed 
^Kin  the  Netherlands  societies  of  praying  women,  calling 
themselves  Beguinea,  who  led  a  life  of  devotion  without 
monastic  vows.  Similar  societies  of  men,  who  were  called 
Be-ghards.  were  afterwards  formed.  Many  of  both  classes, 
for  the  sake  of  protection,  connected  themselves  with  the 
Tertiaries  of  the  monastic  orders.  Many,  following  the 
rale  of  povertj',  became  mendicants  along  the  Rhine  and, 
perhaps,  through  the  influence  of  the  sect  of  the  Free 
Spirit  —  a  Pantheistic  sect — adopted  heretical  opinions  ; 
BO  that  the  names  Beguine  and  Beghard,  outside  of  the 
Netherlands,  became  synonymous  with  heretic.  A  swarm 
of  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  known  by  these  appellations, 
cherished  a  sincere  hostility  to  the  corrupt  administration 
cf  the  Church. 

the  WddeiiBCS  are  Dieckhoff,  DIt  Wnldingtr  im  Milltlalter  (1851);  Herxog 
Die  TomaniKhen  Waldtnier  (1853).  Ilerzog  baa  brought  forward  new  infer- 
mmtloa  in  hit  article  on  the  Wa1ileB«ei  in  bis  UfaJ-EncychipAtie.  The  lately 
disooveied  iDMittBcripl  of  the  NMa  Ltyczon  renders  it  highly  probnblo  that 
thia  poem  wa»  composed  in  the  fifteenth  century  On  the  date  of  the  other 
Waldenaian  writinga,  and  the  inleqwlationj  which  tbej-  have  Buffered,  see  Het 
•og'i  articlr  That  tlic  Waldenaes  bare  no  existence  prior  to  WilAa  it  cao 
1  at  {Oesent  bj  competent  echoluii. 
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The  eKistence  and  the  number  of  this  species  of  oect»« 
ties,  ■wliom  the  Inquisition  could  not  extirpate,  and  wh)>, 
it  should  be  obsei-ved,  were  mostly  plain  and  unlearned 
people,  proTe  that  a  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  a  deep  craving,  mingletl 
though  it  was  with  ignorance  and  superstition,  for  thi 
restoration  of  a  more  simple  and  apostohe  typo  of  Chris- 
tianity, had  penetrated  the  lower  orders  of  society.  For- 
merly they  who  were  offended  by  the  wealth  and  worldly 
temper  of  the  clergy,  had  foimd  relief  by  retreating  to 
the  austerities  of  monastic  life  within  the  Church.  But 
the  monastic  societies,  each  in  its  turn,  as  they  gie 
older,  fell  into  tlie  luxurious  ways  from  which  their  foun 
ders  had  been  anxious  to  escape.  Now,  aa  we  approach 
the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  we  observe  the  tendency 
of  thia  sort  of  disaffection  to  embody  itself  in  sects  which 
assume  a  questionable  or  openly  inimical  attitude  towards 
the  Church.  Yet  it  is  well  that  the  ecclesiastical  revolu- 
tion was  not  left  for  them  to  accomplish,  but  was  reserved 
for  enhghtencd  and  sober-minded  men,  who  would  know 
how  to  build  up  as  well  as  to  destroy. 

IT.  The  Conservative  Reformers,  the  champions  of  the 
liberal,  episcopal,  or  Gallican,  as  contrasted  with  the 
papal  conception  of  the  hierarchy ;  the  leaders  in  the 
reforming  councils,  both  by  what  these  eminent  men 
achieved  and  by  what  they  failed  to  achieve,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  great  change  from  which  they  themselves 
would  have  recoiled  in  dismay.  In  carrying  forward  their 
battle  they  were  led  to  expose  with  unsparing  severity 
the  errors  and  crimes,  as  well  as  the  enormous  usurpations 
of  authority,  with  which  the  popes  were  chargeable.  This 
could  not  but  essentially  lower  the  respect  of  men  for  the 
papal  office  itself.  At  the  same  time  the  discomfiture  of 
these  reformers,  as  far  as  their  principal  attempt  is  con- 
cerned, to  reform  the  Church  '■'■  in  head  and  members,"  a 
discomfiture  effected  by  tlie  persistency  and  dexterity  ol 
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le  popes  and  their  atUierents,  could  not  fail  to  leave  the 
bapreasion  on  many  minds  that  a  more  stringent  remedy 
would  have  to  be  sought  for  the  unbearable  grievance<i 
under  which  the  Church  labored.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gottuu,  however,  that  Gerson,  D'AiUy,  and  theii-  compeers, 
were  as  firmly  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  a  priesthood  in 
the  Church,  and  to  the  traditional  dogmatic  system,  aa 
were  their  opponents.  At  Constance,  the  Paris  thec- 
Logians  almost  outstripped  their  papal  antagonists  in  tt  i 
violent  treatment  of  Hubs  during  the  sessions  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  in  the  alacrity  with  which  they  condenmcd  him 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  stake.  It  was  a  reforma- 
tion of  morals,  not  of  docti-iue,  at  which  they  aimed  ;  the 
diatributiou,  but  not  the  desti'uction  of  priestly  authority. 
DI.  But  there  were  individuals  before,  aud  long  before 
the  time  of  Luther,  who  are  appropriately  called  radical 
reformers ;  men  who,  in  essential  points,  anticipated  the 
Protestant  movement.  There  were  conspicuous  efforts 
which,  if  they  proved  to  a  coneidei-able  extent  abortive 
at  the  moment,  left  seed  to  ripen  afterwards,  and  were 
the  harbinger  of  more  effectual  mensures.  Of  all  this 
class  of  reformera  before  the  Reformation,  John  Wick- 
liffe  ia  the  most  remarkable.*  Living  in  the  midst  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  nearly  a  hundi'ed  and  fifty  yeara 
before  Luther ;  not  an  obscure  or  ilhterate  man,  but  a 
trained  theologian,  a  Professor  at  Oxford ;  not  hiding 
his  opinions,  but  proclaiming  thera  with  boldness;  he, 
nevertheless,  took  the  position  not  only  of  a  Protestant, 
but,  in  many  important  particulars,  of  a  Puritan.  In  hia 
principal  work  he  affirms  that  no  writing,  not  even  a 
papal  decree,  has  any  validity  further  than  it  is  founded 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  he  denies  transubstantiation,  and 

J  life  and  Suferingt  of  John  Wickli/,  by  J.  Lewis  (OstfowJ,  1830);  Lift  of 

Wtdctif,  by  Chnriea  Webb  Le  B»8  {18iB);  John  dt  Wyrlift,  a  Monograph. 

by  Babert  Vaughan,  D.  D.   (rxindon,  1953);  Weber,  GtKhichte  dtr  akatkoU» 

olfii  Kirchen  u.  Stettn  nnn  QTott-Briitamen,  i.  63  «£q, ;  HBrdtrick,  Butorjf  q 

,  4*  Chrittian  Church  i  Midlle  Age,  p.  wa  teq. 
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attributes  the  origin  of  this  dogma  to  the  substitotion  of 
a  belief  in  papal  declarations  for  belief  in  the  Biblu; 
he  asserts  that  in  the  primitive  Church  there  were  but 
two  sorts  of  clergy  ;  doubts  the  Scriptural  warrant  for  the 
rites  of  confinuation  and  extreme  unction  ;  would  havo 
all  interference  witli  civil  affairs  and  temporal  authority 
interdicted  to  the  clergy ;  speakfl  against  the  necessity  of 
auricular  confession ;  avers  that  the  exercise  of  the  power 
to  bind  and  loose  is  of  no  effect,  save  when  it  is  coufurmed 
to  the  judgment  of  Christ ;  is  opposed  to  the  multiphed 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  popes,  cardinala,  patriarchs,  luonka, 
canons,  and  the  rest ;  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  indul- 
gences and  supererogatory  merits,  the  doctrine  of  the 
excellence  of  poverty,  as  tliat  was  held  and  as  it  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  the  mendicant  orders  ;  and  he  sets  him- 
self against  artificial  church  music,  pictures  in  worship, 
consecration  with  the  use  of  oil  and  salt,  canonisation, 
pilgrimages,  church  asylums  for  criminals,  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.^  Almost  every  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
mediaeval  and  papal  chui'ch,  as  contrasted  with  the  Prot- 
estant, ia  directly  diso^vned  and  combated  by  Wicklifife. 
How  was  it  possible  that  he  could  do  this  so  long,  in  that 
^e,  with  comparative  impunity,  and  die  at  last  in  hia 
bed,  when  so  many  whom  he  iraraeasurably  outstripped 
in  his  reformatory  ideas  paid  for  their  dissent  with  their 
lives  ?  Tlie  reason  is  found  partly  in  the  fact  tliat  he 
identified  himself  with  tlie  University  of  Oxford,  and 
with  the  secular  or  parish  clergy  in  their  struggle  ligainst 
the  aspiring  mendicant  orders,  and  still  more  in  the  fact 
that  he  stood  forth  in  the  character  of  a  champion  of  civil 
and  kingly  authority,  against  ecclesiastical  encroai'hment«. 
Ha  was  protected  by  Edward  III.,  whose  cause  again&t 
papal  tyranny  he  had  supported ;  and  after  Edward's 
death,  by  powerful  nobles.     He  was  strong  enough  to 

i  Lsrg«  extracU  from  the  Triutoffiu  ut  in  Gieseler,  iii.  iv.  3.  { li&.  n.  I .    A.I 
%nft1jaJA  of  it  is  gWen  in  Turncrj  History  of  Enfflnmi,  V* 
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nd  the  opposition  to  his  work  of  translating  the 
Bible,  and  publicly  to  defend  the  right  of  the  people  tt» 
have  the  Stripniies  in  theli'  own  tongue.  Not  until  tho 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  when  the  rehition  of  the  kings  to  the 
clergy  was  changed,  was  tlie  persecution  of  the  Wick- 
liffites,  or  Lollards,  as  they  were  called,  vigorously  under- 
taker .  They  were  not  exterminated  j  but  tlio  principles 
of  W  ickliffe  continued  to  have  adherents  in  the  poor  and 
obBcure  classes  in  England,  down  to  the  outbreaking  of 
the  Protestant  movement.  It  is  remarkable  that  Wick- 
liffe  predicted  that  among  the  monks  themselves  there 
would  aiise  pei-aons  who  would  abandon  their  false  inter- 
pretations of  Christianity,  and,  returning  to  the  original 
religion  of  Christ,  would  buUd  up  the  Church  iu  the 
spirit  of  Paul.* 

In  the  same  rank  witli  WickliEEe  stands  the  name  oi 
John  Huss.^  Before  him  in  Bohemia  there  had  appeared 
Militz  and  Coiirad  of  Waldhausen,  preachera  animateu 
ith  the  fiery  zeal  of  prophets,  and  lifting  up  theif 
▼oices,  in  the  face  of  persecution,  against  the  corruption 
of  rehgion.'  Still  more  was  Huss  mdebted  to  Matthia 
of  Janow,  whose  ideas  reapectuig  the  Church  and  tlie 
relations  of  clergy  to  laity  involved  the  germs  of  cliangea 
more   radical   than   he    himself    perceived.      Huss  w:ia 

ongly  influenced,  likewise,  by  the  writings  of  Wick- 


1 


*  The  following  passage  is  from  the  THaloipis:  "Supptino  autcm  fiiiod  aliqm 
Iratref,  quoB  Ueiii  doccre  dif^atur,  ail  roHgioiiein  priiiioiviuii  Cbri»U  derotiu 
wurertentur,  ct  rcUcta  atia  pcrfidia,  »ive  obtcntn  give  [Hititii  AtiUclirbti  lii-entia, 
mLburit  libcre  ud  religiojiem  Cbri»ti  primiuvam,  tt  tunc  wdiflcuIjUMt  ecvleajun 
«eut  Paul  lis."     See  Newider,  v.  1T2. 

^  Uigiuriit  tt  Atonumenta  Jo^  But  Et  /7ieron.  Prngtnsit  {1716);  Pa]ack3ri 
Oiyavmrnftt  MtttjUiri  J.  Uut^  and  the  Ceichichte  BOkment  by  the  umi 
Ullh:tr;  Xcander,  Church  ffUtonj,  v.  235  scq^i  GiHett,  Life  ami  Timet  q/ 
John  /7<wa  USTl);  the  works  of  Vaa  der  Hanlt  and  Leufant  uiwii  the  Coun- 
cil of  CoTiataDce;  L.  Krumme-t  Geachichte  d.  Bdhmitck.  R^/vrmtii*  ht*  XV. 
Jairh.  (1806);  Vfateaherg,  Die  ffrosttn  Kirchtnttrtammlvngen  dtt  XV. 
m.  X\'I.  Jalirh.  (vol.  ii.  184(iJ;  Czerweaka,  GmcK  dtr  Etaag.  Kirdtt  m 
BsXmm,  2  vols.  Ue'tfiig,  1869-TO. 

*  Neuider,  v.  1T3  >e<i. ;  JoiIod.  VorUmftrdet  numttHtkwnt  in  Stimm 
'iUfusig,  IS16). 
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Jiffe,  aud  waa  active  in  disseniinating  them.  The  Bo 
[lemiftn  reformer  had  less  theolc^ical  acumen  than  the 
English,  with  whom  he  agreed  in  his  lidvocaoy  cf  pliilo- 
eophical  realism  and  p redes tinati on  ;  nor  did  he  go  so  far 
on  the  road  of  doctrinal  imiovation ;  since  Huss,  to  the 
last,  was  a  believer  in  traiisubstantiation.  But  in  Lis 
conception  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  clergy,  in 
hi3  zeal  for  practical  holiness,  and  in  hia  exaltation  ot 
the  Scriptures  above  the  dogmas  and  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  iu  nioi-al  excelloncii  and  heroism  of  character, 
Husa  waa  outdone  by  none  of  the  reformers  before  or 
aince,  Luther,  when  he  waa  a  monk,  accidentally  fell 
npon  a  volume  of  tho  aeiTnons  of  Husa,  in  the  convent 
library  of  Erfurt,  and  was  struck  with  wonder  that 
the  author  of  such  sentiments  as  they  rantained  should 
nave  been  put  to  death  for  heresy.  In  the  attitude 
which  Huss  tissumcd  before  the  Council  of  Constance, 
tiiere  was  involved  the  assertion  of  one  of  the  distinctive 
principles  of  Protestantism  —  that  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  lie  waa  commanded  to  retract  his  avowiJs  of 
opinion,  and  tliis  he  refused  to  do  until  he  oould  bo  con- 
vinced by  ai^umeut  and  by  citations  from  Scripture  that 
tu8  opinions  were  erroneous.  That  is,  he  went  behind 
the  authority  of  the  Council.  This  itself,  in  their  eyes, 
amounted  to  flagrant  heresy,  and  waa  sufficient  to  con- 
demn him.  It  was  a  repudiation,  on  his  side,  of  the 
principle  of  Church  authority,  which  was  a  vital  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  system.  The  cruel  execution  of  Husa 
(1415)  and  of  Jerome,  especially  as  the  former  had 
rested  on  the  Emperor's  safe-conduct,  excited  a  storm  of 
wrath  among  their  countrymen  and  adherents. ^     Bohe- 

1  Thit  (hero  wis  no  Tiolnlion  of  the  B«fe-conduct  u  ssaumed  by  P»l« 
GMth,  Bshmtnt,  aod  is  tjiaiBUined  by  Uefela,   Concillengtteliiehte,  vii.     For  t* 
ItTiew  ot  Hefele  and  b  disiciission  of  this  point,  boo  Ifcte  En^mler,  April,  1870 
One  ot  the  priucipsl  offensM  of  Hiisa,  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  Council  aiid  of  manj 
writers  since,  w»a  the  doctrine,  impnted  to  him,  thit  prelates  «iid  niaKislmta* 
tepar«ted  from  Christ  hy  mortal  klq,  really  cease  to  b«  Invested  with  lliei 
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mia  was  long  die  theatre  of  violent  agitation  and  of  r.ivi] 
war.  Repeated  crusades  \iei'e  undertaken  against  the 
Hiussites,  but  resulted  in  tlie  defeat  of  the  assailants. 
More  pacific  measurea,  coupled  witli  internal  conflicts 
^^  their  w»7n  body,  finally  reduced  their  strength  and 
^ftft  them  a  prey  to  their  peraecutoi-s ;  but  the  Bohe- 
mian brethren,  an  offshoot  from  the  more  radical  of  the 
Hussite  parties,  continued  to  exist  in  separation  from 
the  Church ;  and  in  their  confessions,  drawn  up  at  th« 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  reject  transub- 
Btantiation,  purgatory,  and  the  worahip  of  saints. 

Other  names  exist,  less  renowned  than  those  of  Wick- 
liffe  and  Hiiss,  but  equally  deserving  to  be  inscribed 
among  the  heralds  of  the  Reformation.  Among  them  is 
John  Wessel,  who  wjis  connected  at  different  times  with 
the  Universities  of  Cologne,  Lou  vain,  Paris,  and  Heidel- 
berg, as  a  teacher  of  tlieology,  and  liied  in  1489.^  He 
set  forth  in  explicit  and  emphatic  language  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone.  Against  the  alleged  in- 
fallibility of  bishops  and  pontiffs,  he  avers  that  many  of 
the  greatest  popes  have  fallen  into  pestilent  en-ors  both 
of  doctrine  and  practice;  giving  as  examples,  Benedict 
XIII,,  Boniface  IX.,  John  XXIIL,  Pivis  H.,  and  Sixtua 
IV.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  funda- 
mental tenet  of  the  reformers  which  Wessel  did  not  avow. 
Kther,  in  his  preface  to  a  collection  of  several  of  Wes- 
1^  This  vsLs  thoufrht  to  itrUte  at  the  foundntions  at  all  civil  md  eccjicU' 
V^tlio^ty.  But  IIqm  Explained  to  tJie  Cauncil  that,  in  hia  view,  aatk 
peootif  are  fiill  to  be  recognised  qaoad  o^ciam,  though  not  quoail  merUum, 
They  are  destitute  of  the  ethical  character  that  forms  the  morat  esience  ct  'ha 
office,  ihotigh  still  exercising  ita  f'jntOonJt.  See,  on  this  important  (lupstion, 
Polacky,  Qi.  i.  363;  Kruniinei,  p.  S19;  Wejscnhurg,  ii.  171;  alao,  Htfele,  Cot»- 
ciiicH^ftchirhltf  YTi.  i,  lt)3.  To  V\^icklifFe  were  impated  Eiiniilar  cpiniona. 
Only  those  in  a  state  of  grace,  ho  held,  can  poasess  property  s  others  mar 
9ecu//g  hut  not  haee. —  Gieaeler,  iii.,  'v.  c  viii.  §  1S6,  n.  18;  Schriskh, 
KireJungttrhifJile,  xxxiv.  S38. 

'  The  carwr  of  Wessel  ami  hia  principles  ara  fully  deacrihed  by  TJUmum, 
rol.  ii.  pp,  aST-64a.      For   the    reformatory  opiaioaa  of  John  of  Oocb  and 
^Jahii  of  Wes'l,  we  T'llmnnn,  and  GieB<:ler,  in.  v.  fS,  |  IGi. 
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BePe  treatises,  declares  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  ad  mi- 
rable  genius,  a  rare  and  great  soul,  and  so  far  in  accord 
with  him  as  to  doctrine,  that  if  he  had  read  sooner  the 
works  of  Wesael,  ifc  might  have  been  plausibly  said  by  his 
enemies  that  he  had  borrowed  everything  fi'om  them. 

A  man  whose  doctrinal  position  was  far  less  diverse 
Erom  the  current  system,  but  who  must  bo  ranked  among 
the  noted  precursors  of  the  Reformation,  is  Savonarola.' 
From  1489  to  his  death  iji  1498,  he  lived  at  Florence, 
and  for  a  while,  by  the  force  of  Ids  intellectual  and 
moral  character,  and  by  his  commanding  eloquence,  ex- 
erted a  ruling  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  He 
was  largely  instrumental  in  the  expulsion  of  the  house 
of  Medici  from  Florence.  Against  their  tyranny  and 
the  immoralities  which  they  fostered  he  directed  from 
*the  pulpit  his  sharp  invectives.  On  the  invasion  of 
the  French  under  Charles  VIII.,  which  Savonarola  had 
predicted,  he  waa  able,  through  the  personal  respect, 
amounting  to  awe,  with  which  he  inspired  the  king,  to 
render  important  services  to  Florence.  His  position 
there  resembled  that  which  Calvin  long  maintained  at 

1  The  two  principal  Germui  biogrsplifaa  of  SaToniroU  an  by  Bu(ielb«ch 
(Hiimburg,  1835),  «nii  Meier  (Bertin,  1S38),  the  former  of  which  trcaupria- 
cipully  of  Savonarola's  doctrine,  the  latter  of  the  events  of  his  career,  Fron 
the  French  we  have  Jerome  Savonarola,  la  Vie,  i»  Prtdieatlont,  tet  Ecnt*,piir 
F,  T.  Perrem  (Paris,  1863).  An  extremely  valuable  lifu  of  Savooarols  ia  Ihal 
hy  VtHuri  —  La  Storia  de  Givoltimo  Snrnnarola  e  de*  tuoi  tempi ,  Harr^tt^^t  dn 
Pfuquttle  Viliari  con  I'aiitto  tli  nuori  documtnii  (Firvnzo,  18^).  YillAri,  io 
hit  Pr^faiione,  criticizes  the  previous  biographers,  iticludiiig  [he  Englisti  work 
tif  Madden.  He  coosidera  that  Budelbach  and  others  have  exag^raled  thi 
Proteatant  tendencies  of  the  ^cat  Dominican;  that  he  adhered  substantially 
to  the  dogmatic  aystem  of  the  Church,  though  hostile  to  papal  jihsotutiBin. 
Villari  vindicates  him  against  the  comraoD  imputation  of  a  demagogical  tem- 
per and  exhibits  him  aa  a  thorough  patriot.  He  also  shows  that  Savonarola's 
vacillntion  under  torture  was  only  in  reference  to  the  source  of  his  prophecita, 
whether  natural  or  supemntural ;  n  point  on  which  ho  had  cherished  no  uniform 
conviction.  An  instructive  and  brilliant  article  by  Milman  (written  prior  a» 
the  publication  ot  Villari's  Lite)  appeared  in  the  Qanrlerti/  Senear  (18591.  Ii 
is  found  in  Milman's  Eeiai/i  (London,  1870).  Rnmiila,  by  Reorge  Eliot  (Mr*. 
Lewes),  one  of  the  most  remaricable  novels  of  the  present  day,  presents  i 
ttrijuiiic  nictare  of  Savooarola  and  of  Florentine  lit"  in  hU  time. 
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eneva.     A  Doniinicau,  stimulated  to  etncter  asceticiiui] 

by  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  Church  and  of  si> 
ciety,  he  poured  out  his  rebukes  without  stint,  until  thu 
political  and  religious  eleEnents  that  were  combined 
against  him,  effected  his  destruction,^  He  had  prv 
nounced  the  excommuiucation,  which  was  issued  again  it 
hira  by  the  flsigitious  Alexander  VI.,  void,  had  declared 
that  it  was  from  the  devil,  and  he  had  continued  tn 
preach  against  the  papal  prohibition.  In  prison  he  com- 
posed a  tract  upon  the  fifty-first  psalm,  in  which  he 
comes  so  near  the  Protestant  views  of  justification,  that 
Luther  published  it  with  a  laudatory  preface.  Savona- 
rola did  not  despair  of  the  cause  for  which  he  laid  down 
his  life,  but  predicted  a  coming  Reformation. 

IV,  We  turn  now  to  another  class  of  men  who  power- 
fully, though  indirectly,  paved  the  way  for  the  Protes- 
tant Revolution  —  the  Mystics.' 

Mysticism  had  developed  itself  all  through  the  scholas- 
tic period,  in  individuals  of  profound  religious  feeling,  to 
whom  the  exclusively  dialectical  tendency  was  repugnant. 
Such  men  were  St.  Bernard,  Bonaventura,  and  the  school 
of  St.  Victor.  Anselm  himseK,  ti\e  father  of  the  school- 
men, mingled  with  his  logical  habit  a  mystical  vein,  and 
this  combination  was  in  fact  characteristic  of  the  best  of 
the  scholastic  theologians.  But  with  the  decUne  of 
scholasticism,  partly  as  a  cause  and  partly  as  an  effect, 
mysticism  assumed  a  more  distinct  shape.  The  charao- 
teristic  of  the  mystics  is  the  life  of  feeling ;  the  prefer* 
ence  of  intuition  to  logic,  the  quest  for  knowledge 
through  light  imparted  to  feeling  rather  than  by   pro 


r  ^  For  ui  exnmple  of  lijs  denunciation  of  the  renality  »nd  other  sins  of  tbi 
Titfgj,  Me  Villari,  iU  80;  "  VendcTio  i  benefiii,  vendono  i  sscramenti,  Ten- 
liouo  le  messe  dei  (natrimonll,  vendono  o^i  com,"  etc, 

'  Cpon  the  MyrticB,  besides  UUmBrin'i  work,  Bif  Rtfarmaloreti  tor  hr  Ittm 
formatUm,  and  Neander,  T.  380  neq.,  see  C.  Scbmidt,  Bludttmr  le  Mgilicitm* 
laa  XIV.  tiecU^lUlV,  Uilffericn,  Die  ehrkll.  Myttik  (UI43);  Ncxk. 
,  ■<.  St^ttik  C1853);  R.  A.  Vau^haa,  Hour*  with  tht  J/y<(iet(18dS), 


or  nK  nroBMA-ncn, 

of  God  in  the 

isneflB  of  Hii 
the  absorptian 
«f  ik*  kaMBi  viH  into  tte  f^me ;  tbe  ecstatio  mood. 
The  dwoty  of  Ae  nyatie  aaj  cmOj  slide  loto  panth» 
I  of  tiim  kuan  ipint  with  tbe  divine 
'  is  iwulred  iato  dw  identificatiaD  of  the  twix*  This  ten- 
6amj  is  poceptiUe  in  ose  eiaas  of  tlie  ante-Protestant 
■lyaftiieB,  of  irtech  Master  Eekari  is  a  prominent  repr«< 
aentative.  Ue  was  Piorindal  of  the  Domiiucans  for 
SaxnnT ;  the  scene  of  his  labors  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Rhine,  and  he  died  about  1S29.  Affiliated  eo- 
cieti«s  calhng  themselTes  die  Fii^nds  of  God,  althongli 
they  formed  no  sect,  grew  np  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands.  They  made  religion 
centre  in  a  calm  devoatness,  in  disinterested  love  to  God 
and  in  labors  of  benevolence-  It  was  in  Cologne,  Stras- 
burg,  and  in  other  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Rhine,  that  the  prcachera  of  this  class  chiefly  flourished. 
Of  them  the  moat  eminent  is  John  Taiiler  (1290—1361), 
Doctor  anblimis  et  illuminattis,  as  he  was  styled,  a 
pupil  of  Eckart,  bat  an  opposer  of  pantheism  and  a 
preacher  of  evangelical  fervor.*  To  him  Luther  errone- 
ously ascribed  the  little  bcx)k  which  emanated  from  some 
inentber  of  this  mystical  school,  called  "The  German 
Theology,"  a  book  which  Luther  published  anew  in  1516, 
nnd  (nun  which  he  said  that,  next  to  the  Bible  and  St. 
Auguatino,  he  liad  learned  more  than  from  any  other 
IkmiIc  of  what  God,  Christ,  man,  and  all  things  are.  The 
mystiL's  were  eagerly  heard  by  thousands  who  yearned 

>  Oa  lb«  oitor*  at  ajftitum,  tet  Ritter,  Ocel.  i.  tkrinl  MSm^Am,  fr.  M 
N%.    RltNr  wpUiu  MpMJkltf  the  Idu*  at  Genm.    Sm  alto,  Hise,  3»turm 


•  (X  BelMMlt  AImm*  TWIw  MM  Smuiw^  (IMl);  /■•/•  o/TamUr,  ttili 
rmtmlfjkn  nf  Vk  S%rmm*t  IN«d«l«d  fron  tbe  Utnnwi  b?-  Somhiu  Wmk 
■•«<%,  t«  vkiWb  an  nMtd  •  jtNiM*  br  K«t.  C.  Kiiig>I«/,  •cd  u  iatradwtiai 
If  K»T.  ft  D.  Iifc«ain>.  a  O.  (N«w  Twk,  UU). 
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!OT~a  more  vital  kind  of  religion  than  the  Churcli  had 
afforded  them.  The  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomaa 
a  Kempis,  a  work  which  has  probably  had  a  lai^er  circu- 
lation than  any  other  except  the  Bible,  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  characteriatic  spirit  of  the  myaticsal  school,*  The 
reformatory  effect  of  the  mystics  waa  twofold:  they 
wt'akened  the  influence  of  the  scholastic  system  and 
called  men  away  from  a  dogmatic  religion  to  something 
more  inward  and  spiritual ;  and  their  labors,  likewise, 
tended  to  break  up  the  excessive  esteem  of  outward 
BacTamenta  and  ceremonies.  Standing  within  the  Church 
and  making  no  quarrel  with  it,  they  were  thus  preparing 
the  grornid,  especially  in  Germany,  through  the  whole  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  Protestant  reform.  With 
these  pioneers  of  reform,  and  not  with  men  like  Huss  and 
ickliffe,  the  religious  training  of  Luther  and  his  great 
ovement  have  a  direct  historical  connection. 
V.  An  event  of  signal  importance,  as  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  and  means  of  a  reformation  in  religion,  was 
the  revival  of  learning.  This  great  intellectual  change 
emanated  from  Italy  as  its  fountain.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  the  midst  of  prevailing  darkness  and  disorder, 
Italy  never  wholly  lost  the  traces  of  ancient  civilization. 
"  The  night  which  descended  upon  her  was  the  night  of 
an  Arctic  summer.  The  dawn  began  to  re-appear  before 
the  last  reflection  of  the  preceding  sunset  had  faded  from 
the  horizon."^  The  three  greiit  writers,  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Boccaccio,  introduced  a  new  era  of  culture. 
To  the  long  neglect  which  the  classic  authors  had 
suffered,  Dante  refers,  when  he  says  of  Virgil  that  he 
"  Seemed  from  long  continued  silsnce  hoane."  * 
e  mind  of  Italy  more  and  more  turned  back  upon  iti 


'  -  CpMi  Ui«  itttbon-liip  of  this  work,  Bee  Gie^seler,  n:   T.  4.  §  140;  t 
Til  etq.;  Schmidt  in  Herzog's  Rcai-Encjjcl. 

*  MacADlajr,  Etsny  on  MnccliiaTtll!.     Eaayt,  i.  (New  York,  IBClt. 

•  Inf.,  i.  83.    "  tbi  twr  liiago  sileniio  im:^»  floco." 
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ancient  history  and  literature.  The  study  of  the  Roman 
n.lassics  became  a  passiou.  No  paius  and  no  expense  were 
spared  in  recovering  manuscripts  and  in  collecting  libni- 
ries.  Princes  became  the  personal  cultivators  and  pro- 
fuse patrons  of  learning.  The  same  zeal  extended  itsell 
to  Greek  literature.  The  philosophers  and  poeta  of  an- 
tiquity were  once  more  read  with  dehgbt  in  their  owe 
tongues.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
in  1453,  brought  a  tlirong  of  Greek  scholars,  with  their 
invaluable  literary  treasures,  to  Italy,  and  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  new  studies.  From  Italy,  the  same 
literary  spirit  spread  over  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  humanities  —  grammar,  rhetoric,  poeti-y,  eloquence, 
the  classical  authors  —  attracted  the  attention  of  tha 
studious  everywhere. 

"  Other  luturoB  stir  the  world's  great  heart, 
Europe  is  corns  (o  lier  majority, 
And  ei)t«n  on  tlia  vast  inheritaace 
Won  from  the  tombs  of  miglity  ancestori, 
The  scod^T  thE?  ^ht,  the  gems,  the  silent  harps 
That  lay  deep  buried  with  the  memories  of  old  raiMVB. 

"  Fot  now  the  old  epic  voices  ring  again, 
And  vibmte  with  the  heat  and  meiody,  . 

Stirred  by  the  w&nnth  of  old  Ionian  days. 
The  martyred  sag^,  the  attic  orator, 
Immutabl}'  incarnate,  like  the  gods. 
In  spiritual  bodies,  winged  words, 
Holding  a  utii verso  impalpable. 
Find  ft  new  audience."  t 

Tills  movement  brought  with  it  momentous  jonae-' 
quences  in  the  field  of  religion.  It  marked  the  advent  of 
a  new  stage  of  culture,  when  the  Church  was  no  longer 
to  be  the  sole  instructor  ;  when  a  wider  horizon  was  to 
be  opened  to  the  human  intellect  —  an  effect  analogous 
to  that  soon  to  be  produced  by  the  grand  geographical 
discovery  of  a  new  hemisphere.  Christianity  was  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  products  of  the  intellect  of  the  an 
1  GeoiKB  Eliot's  Spanuk  Ojjpiy,  pf  i,  S. 
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cient  nations,  aiid  to  assuiillate  whatever  uiigLt  tot  be 
alien  to  its  own  nature 

For  several  hundred  years  the  Scholastic  philosophj  and 
theology  had  reigned  with  an  almost  undisputed  avray. 
en  the  Schoolmen  arose  with  their  methods  of  logical 
Rnalysi&  and  disputation,  the  old  compilations  or  booka  of 
excerpts  from  the  Fathers,  out  of  which  theology,  fui  » 
number  of  centuries,  had  been  studied,  quickly  became 
obsolete,  and  the  adherents  of  the  former  method  were 
utterly  eclipsed  by  the  attractiveness  of  the  new  science. 
Young  men  by  thousands  flocked  after  the  now  teachei'8. 
From  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  Scholasti- 
had  been  dominant.  Nor  was  this  ei-a  without  fruit. 
a  a  discipline  for  the  intellect  of  semi-civiUzed  peoples  ; 
as  a  countorpoise  to  the  tendencies  to  enthusiasm  and 
superstition  which  were  rife  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  as  a 
means  of  reducing  to  a  regular  and  tangible  form  the 
creed  of  the  Church,  so  that  it  could  be  examined  and 
judged,  the  scholastie  training  and  the  intellectual  prod- 
ucts of  it  were  of  high  value.*  But  the  narrowness  and 
other  gross  defects  of  the  scholastic  culture  were  laid 
bare  by  the  incoming  of  the  new  studies.  The  barbarous 
style  and  the  whole  method  of  the  Schoolmen  became 
obnoxious  and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  devotees  of 
classical  learning.  The  extravagant  hair-splitting  of 
Scotus  and  Durandus,  when  compared  with  the  nobler 
method  of  the  pliilosophers  of  antiquity,  excited  disdain. 
The  works  of  Aristotle,  which  were  now  possessed  in 
their  own  language,  exposed  blunders  in  the  translation 
*,nd  interpretation  of  him,  which  brought  disgrace  upon 
the  Schoolmen.  Their  ignorance  of  history,  their  uneriti- 
e*l  habit,  their  overdrawn  subtlety  and  endless  wrang- 
».ng,  made  them  objects  of  derision }  and  as  the  School- 
nen  had  once  supplanted  the  Compilera.  so  now  the  ritue 
of  syllogistic  reiisoners  were,  in  their  tira,  laughed  off  the 
■luge  by  the  new  generation  of  classical  scholars. 
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But  the  fall  of  ScholasticUm  did  not  take  place  until  ii 
bad  run  its  course  and  lost  its  vitality.  The  esRentia' 
principle  of  the  Schoolmen  was  the  correspondence  oi 
faith  and  reason  ;  the  characteristic  aim  was  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  contentB  of  faith,  the  articles  of  the  creed, 
on  grounds  of  reason.  This  continued  to  be  the  charao- 
tci  of  Scholasticism,  although  the  successora  of  Anselm 
did  not,  like  him,  aspire  to  establish  the  positive  truths  of 
Christianity  by  ailments  independent  of  revelation. 
*'  Fides  qujEiit  intellectum  "  was  ever  the  motto.  There 
were  individuals,  as  Abelard  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
fioger  Bacon  in  the  thirteenth,  who  seem  restive  under 
the  yoke  of  authority,  but  who  really  differ  from  their 
contemporaries  rather  in  the  tone  of  their  mind  than  'n 
their  theological  tenets.  Scholasticism,  when  it  gave  u^i 
the  attempt  to  verify  to  the  intelligence  wliat  faith  re- 
ceived on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  confessed  its  own 
failure.  This  transition  was  made  by  Dims  Scotus.  It 
was  Occam,  the  pupil  of  Scotna,  by  whom  the  change  waa 
consummated.  He  was  the  leading  agent  in  reviving 
Nominalism.  Although  both  Wickliffe  and  Huss  were 
Realists,  it  was  Nominalism  that  brought  Scholasticism  to 
an  end.  In  giving  only  a  subjective  vaUdity  to  general 
notions  and  to  reaaonings  founded  on  them,  in  seeking  to 
bhow  that  no  settled  conclusiona  can  be  reached  on  the 
path  of  rational  inquiry  and  argument,  and  in  leaving  no 
other  warrant  for  Church  dogmas  except  that  of  authority, 
a  foundation  was  laid  for  scepticism.  The  way  was  paved 
for  the  principle  wliich  found  a  distinct  expression  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  a  thing  may  be  true  in  theology 
and  false  in  philosophy,  Occam  was  a  sturdy  opponent 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  a  defender  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  civil  authority  as  related  to  thein. 
When  he  suggests  propositions  at  variance  with  ortho- 
doxy and  argues  for  them,  he  saves  himself  from  the 
jmputntion  of  heresy  by  professing  an  absolute  submisai<u 
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^*  to  authority  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  these  profes- 
aions  perfectly  Bincere.     Nominalism  necessarily  teiidiwl  to 

I  encourage,  also,  an  empirical  raetbod,  an  attention  to  tht 
facta  of  nature  and  of  inner  ex[3erieuoe,  in  the  room  of  tlie 
logical  fabric  which  had  been  subverted.  The  schobistic 
philosophy,  wlien  it  came  to  aifinii  the  dissonance  of 
reason  and  the  creed,  dug  its  own  grave.'  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  Luther  in  his  youth  was  a  diligent 
student  of  Occam.  From  Ocaira  he  derived  defenses,  aa 
to  another  Nominalist,  D'AiUy,  he  owed  the  suggestion, 
of  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.^ 

But  other  effects  of  a  more  positive  character  than  the 
downfall  of  Scholasticism  flowed  from  the  renovation  of 
leajning.  The  Fathers  were  brought  out  of  their  i»b- 
ecojity,  and  their  teachings  might  be  compared  with  the 
^■dogmatic  system  which  professed  to  bo  founded  upon 
^Pkhem,  but  which  had  really,  in  its  passage  through  the 
mediaeval  period,  taken  on  features  wholly  unknown  to 
the  patristic  age.  More  than  this,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  the  primitive  d<X'uments  of  the 
Christian  rcHgion,  were  brought  forward  in  the  original 
tongues,  to  serve  as  a  touchstone  by  which  the  prevailing 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  system  must  be  tested.  The 
newly  invented  art  of  printing,  an  art  which  almost  im- 
lediately  attained  a  high  degi-ee  of  perfection,  in  conneo- 
ion  with  the  hardly  less  important  manufactm^  of  paper 
from  linen,  stimulated,  at  the  same  time  that  it  fed,  the 

Pppetite  for  literature.  It  is  evident  that  the  freshly  j 
wakened  thirst  for  knowledge,  with  the  abundant  means  I 
jr  gratifying  it,  must  produce  a  wide-spread  ferment.    A  | 

>  On  Occun,  «ee  Banr,  Bo(pnengeKhicii.lt,  it.  S38  scq.;  Dorner,  fnCnctc 
ImtffigKJi,  wn  tier  Ptrton  Chrttti,  ii.  H7  ift^. ;  Rilitt,  G$ch.  4.  cliriiti.  Phil.,  ir. 
(74  •«).;  llaureau,  Ih  la  PhiL  Schulatt\(fit,  L  Ii. ',  Benog,  Rtal-Euc.  d.  Tktot 
trt.  "Ok:«iii  "  and  "  Schol.  Phi!." 

*  BcUben;,  Occam  tiod  Lutitr  Sl»dk»tt.  Krilike»,  1831, 1.  Domer,  ii.  6fT 
''' l>ju  iniiltiunquB  te^Lt  scripts  Occam.  Hujus  acujiLeD  mntejertilut  Tbomv  ri 
SmU."     Meianctbon,  Ftta  Lut^ri,  v. 
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movement  had  begun,  in  the  presence  of  which  Latie 
Christiauitj,  that  vast  fabric  of  piety  and  superstition,  ol 
reason  and  ima^nation,  would  not  be  left  undisturbed. 

From  the  begimiiug  of  the  humanistic  revival,  it  a*- 
■nmed,  north  of  the  Alps,  especially  in  Germany,  charao- 
teristics diilerent  from  thcoe  which  pertained  to  it  in  Italy, 
lu  Italy  the  Humaiiista  were  so  smitten  with  antiquity. 
so  captivated  with  ancient  thought,  as  to  look  with  indif- 
ference and,  very  frequently,  with  a  secret  scepticism, 
'  upon  Christianity  and  the  Church.'  Even  an  E2>icurean 
infidehty  as  to  the  foundations  of  religion,  which  was 
caught  from  Lucretius  and  from  the  dialogues  of  Cicero, 
infected  a  wide  circle  of  literary  men.  Preachei-s,  in  a 
stiiiin  of  florid  rhetoric  woald  associate  the  names  of 
Greek  and  Roman  heroes  with  those  of  apostles  and  saints, 
and  with  the  name  of  the  Saviour  himself.  If  an  example 
of  distinguished  piety  was  required,  reference  would  be 
made  to  Nnma  Pompilius.  So  prevalent  was  disbelief 
respecting  the  fundamental  truths  of  natural  religion  that 
the  Council  of  the  Lateraa,  under  Leo  X.,  felt  called  upon 
to  affirm  the  immortality  and  individuality  of  the  soul. 
The  revival  of  literature  in  Italy  was  thus,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  the  revival  of  paganism.  When  we  look  at 
the  poets  and  rhetoricians,  we  should  suppose  that  the 
gods  of  the  old  mrthology  had  risen  from  the  dead,  while 
in  the  miuds  of  thinking  men  Plato  and  Plotinus  had  sup- 
planted Paul  and  Isaiali.  If  in  the  Florentine  school  of 
Platonista,  imder  the  lead  of  Marsihus  Ficinua,  a  more 
beheving  temper  prevailed,  yet  these  mingled  freely  with 
Christian  tenets  fancies  borrowed  from  the  favorite  phi- 
losophy. It  is  not  meant  that  religion  was  driven  out  by 
humanism.  The  spirit  of  religion  had  vanished  to  a  great 
extent  before,  and  Humanism  took  possession  of  vacant 
ground.  Under  the  influence  of  the  classic  school,  aayt 
(iiinsot,  the  Church  iu  Italy  "  gave  hei-selt  up  to  all  tb« 

'  W^gt,  OU  Witdtrieielmnsf  i  ctamitektit  Jdttrthinu,  p.  476  «^. 
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,  pleasurea  of  ao  indolent,  elegant,  licentious  ciTilization ; 
a  taste  for  letters,  the  arts,  and  social  und  physical 
f enjoyments.     Look  at  the  way  in  which  the  men  who 
Ipiayetl  the  greatest  political   and  literary  parts  at  that 
Iperiod  passed  their  Uvea  —  Cai*dinal  Benibo,  for  exjimple, 
1-^  and  you  will  be  surprised  by  the  mixture  which  it  ex- 
libits  of   luxurioua  effeminacy   and  intt'Ilcctual  culture, 
of  enervated  manners  and  mental  vigor.      In  sunreying 
lis  period,  indeed,  when  we  look  at  the  state  of  opinionB 
uid  of  social  relations,  we  might  imagine  oui-selves  living 
imong  the  Fi'ench  of  the  eighteontli  century.     There  w;ia 
tthe  same  desire  for  the  progress  of  intelligence,  and  for 
the  acquirement  of  new  ideas ;  the   same   taste  for  an 
agreeable  and  eiisy  life,  the  same  luxury,  the  same  licen- 
tiousness ;  there  was  the  same  want  of  political  energy 
id  of  moral  principles,  combined  with  singular  sincerity 
md  activity  of  mind.     The  literati  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
iry  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  prelates  of  the 
Church  as  the  men  of  letters  and  philosophers  of   the 
ighteenth    did   to   the   nobility.     They   had    the   same 
opinions  and  manners,  lived  agreeably  together,  and  gave 
'themselves   no  uneasiness   about   the   storms  that   were 
brewing  round  them.     The  prelates  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turj',  and  Cardinal  Bembo  among  the  rest,  no  more  fore- 
saw Luther  and  Calvin  than  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV. 
foresaw  the  French  Revolution.     The   analogy  between 
the  two  cases  is  striking  and  instructive."  * 

The  semi-pagan  spirit  was  not  confined  to  elegant  lit- 
erature. It  entered  the  sphere  of  politics  and  practical 
morals,  and  in  this  department  found  a  systematic  ex- 
pression in  "  The  Prince  "  of  MacchiavelU,  This  work, 
which  was  intended  neither  as  a  satire,  nor  as  an  expo- 
sure of  king-craft  for  the  warning  of  the  people,  but  as  a 
serious  code  of  political  maxima,  sets  at  defiance  the  prin- 
oiples  of  Christian  moiuhty.     The  only  apology  that  cai 

I  Gu'jot,  Hut,  of  Civiiisiitiim,  lecL  zi. 
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be  made  for  it  is  that  it  dimply  reflects  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  that  age,  the  habitual  coiiiluct  of  rulers,  in  which 
treachery  and  diasiraulation  were  accounted  a,  merit.*' 
MacchiaveUi  was  a  patriot,  he  was  at  heart  a  repubUcaii, 
but  he  aeenis  to  have  concluded  that  Italy  had  no  hope 
save  in  a  despot,  and  that  all  means  are  justifiable  which 
are  requisite  or  advantageous  for  securing  an  end.  Yet 
he  was  supported  and  held  in  esteem  by  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  VII, ,  and  inscribed  his  flagitious  treatise  to 
young  Lorenzo  de  Mwlici.  The  pohtical  condition  of  Italy 
favored  tlie  growth  of  a  public  opinion,  in  which  the  vieei 
recommended  in  "  The  Prince  "  were  looked  upon  not  only 
■without  disapprobation,  but  as  commendable  qualities  in 
a  statesman.^ 

In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  outset,  the  new 
learning  was  cultivated  in  a  religious  spirit.  It  kindled 
tlie  desire  to  examine  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  to 
Btudy  earnestly  the  Scriptures.  Reuchlin,  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  German  Humanists,  considered  that  his 
greatest  work,  hia  most  durable  monument,  was  Itis 
Hebrew  Grammar.  His  battle  with  the  monks  is  a  de- 
cisive event  in  the  combat  of  the  new  era  with  the  old. 
K<mchlin  hiid  studied  Greek  at  Paris  and  Basel ;  he  had 
Iwtured  in  various  schools  and  universities ;  had  been  em- 
ployed in  important  offices  by  princes  ;  had  visited  Rome 
on  official  business ;  at  Florence  had  mingled  with  Poll- 
tian,  Pico  de  Mirandola,  Marsihus  Ficinus  ;  had  devoted 
himself  enthusiiiatically  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  not  omiy 
SB  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  but  also  because  he 
supposed  himself  to  find  in  the  Kabbala  corroboration  and 
illustration  of  Christian  doctrines.  He  was  everywhere 
famous  as  a  scholar.  The  Dominicans  of  Cologne,  \nth 
Hoogsti^ten,  an  ignorant  prior,  at  their  head,  vexed  at 

^  Bee  the  remarks  of  Wheaton^  ElemenU  c^f  IntemaHontil  Lav, !.  pp.  Ifl,  Ji 
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chljn's  refusal  to  support  them  in  their  project  far 
roying  Judaism  by  burning  all  tlie  Hebrew  lituratui'a 
except  the  Old  Testament  —  a  project  to  wMch  they  had 
hieeu  incited  by  PfefEerkorn,  a  converted  Jew — put  forth 
a  resolute  and  malignant  effort  to  get  him  convicted  of 
heresy  or  force  him  to  retract  his  published  opiniona, 
F'indiug  that  soft  words  and  reasonable  concessions  were 
unavailing,  he  took  up  the  contest  in  right  earnest,  and. 
being  supported  by  the  whole  Humanist  party,  which 
raUied  in  defense  of  their  chief,  he  at  length  succeeded, 
though  not  without  passing  through  much  anxiety  and 
peril,  in  achievuig  a  victory.  By  it  the  scale  was  turned 
against  tlie  adversjiries  of  literature.  The  scholars  van- 
quished the  monks.  In  this  conflict  Reuchlin  was  effi- 
ciently aided  by  Francis  of  Sickingen  and  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  both  of  them  quite  disposed,  if  it  was  necessary, 
to  make  use  of  carnal  weapons  against  the  hostile  ecclesi- 
astics. It  was  the  alliance  of  the  knights  with  the  pio- 
neers of  learning.  The  Epwtolm  ohscurorttm  virorum, 
composed  by  Hutten  and  others,  are  a  scornful  satire  upon 
the  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  of  Hoogstraten  and 
the  monks.^  The  applause  tliat  greeted  the  appearance 
of  tliese  letters,  in  which  the  monks  are  held  up  to  merci- 
less ridicule,  was  a  significant  sign  of  the  progress  of  in- 
telligence (1516). 

The  Humanists  were  slow  in  gaining  a  foothold  In  the 
tuaiverBities.  These  establishments  iu  Germany  had  been 
founded  on  the  model  of  Paris.  Theology  had  the  upper- 
ost  seat,  and  the  Scholastic  philosophy  was  enthroned  in 
e  chairs  of  instruction.  In  particular,  Paris  and  Cologne 
were  the  strongholda  of  the  traditional  theolc^.  The 
Humaoiats  at  length  gained  admission  for  their  studies  at 
Heidelberg,  Tiibingen,  and  some  other  places.  In  1502, 
the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony  organized  a  university  at 

I  On  this  work  see  Baur,  Kirchen^ttch  icatt,  iv,  IT,  tud  Sic  Willlun  B«ail>- 
DUemmion;  etc.  (iSIiS). 
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Wittenberg.  This  new  institution,  which  declared  Au- 
gustine to  be  its  pati-on  saint,  was  from  the  first  favonibU 
to  Biblical  studies,  and  gave  a  hospitable  reception  to  the 
teachers  of  classical  learning.*  Here  was  to  be  the  hearth- 
stone of  the  Reformation. 

Tn  other  countries  the  cause  of  learning  was  advancing, 
and  brought  mth  it  increased  liberality,  and  tendencies 
to  reform  in  religion.  In  1498,  Colet,  the  eon  of  a 
wealthy  London  merchant  who  had  beeu  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  city,  had  returned  from  his  studies  in  Italy,  and  wan 
expounding  tlie  Greek  epistles  of  Paul  at  Oxford,  to  the 
delight  of  all  who  aspired  after  the  "  new  learning,"  and 
the  disgust  and  alarm  of  the  devotees  of  the  Scholastic 
theology.  He  waa  joined  by  Erasmus,  then  thirty  yeara 
I  of  age,  of  the  same  age  as  Colet,  and  not  yet  risen  to  fame, 
but  full  of  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  glad  to 
enter  into  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship  and  fellowship 
with  the  more  devout,  if  less  brilliant  and  versatile,  Eng- 
lish Bcholiir,  To  them  was  united  a  young  man,  Thomaa 
More,  who  was  destined  to  the  law,  but  whose  love  of 
knowledge  and  sympathy  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the 
age,  brought  him  into  intimate  relations  with  the  two 
scholars  Just  nained.^  Colet,  More,  and  Erasmus  contin- 
ued to  be  friends  and  fellow-laborers  in  a  common  cause 
to  the  end.  Colet  became  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  founded  St 
Paul's  school  at  his  own  expense,  and  boldly,  yet  with 
gentleness,  exerted  his  influenco,  not  only  in  favor  of  claa- 
sica  and  Biblical  study,  but  also,  not  without  peril  to 
himself,  against  superstition  and  in  behalf  of  enlightened 
views  in  r«?ligion.  More  followed  the  same  path,  and  in 
his  "  Utopia "  he  has  a  chapter  on  the  religions  of  that 
imaginary  commonwealth,  in  which  he  represents  that  the 

t  Von  R«u[ner,  Grsciichtt  iter  PcuJogogih,  iv.  84, 

»  At  Qxfaid,  u  >t  Paris  »nd  elsewhere,  the  Klvemsrie*  of  the  "  new  leais- 
Inj"  qnited  in  ■  hostility  to  t^3  study  cf  Greek.  It  rtmimle  one  of  the  is 
tlpwhy  to  the  ssme  Btnijy  which  existed  among  Ihe  conservalive  Kooiboi  whM 
"ice™  WM  ft  rooth.    Korayth,  Li/n  of  Ciaro,  i.  80. 
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people  were  debating  araoug  themselves  "Trbether  one 


■be 


LUiat  were  chosen  by  them  to  be  a  priest,  would  not  be 
lereby  qualified  to  do  all  tlie  things  that  belong  to  that 
character,  even  though  he  had  no  authority  derived  from 
the  Pope,"    It  was  one  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Utopians 
^^that  no  one  should  be  punished  for  his  rehgion,  but  coa- 
^wcrte  were  to  be  made  to  any  faith  only  "  by  amicable  and 
^^^^eijt  ways,  without  the  use  of  reproaches  or  violenee." 
^KBky  made  confession,  not  to  priests,  but  to  the  heads  of 
families.     Their  worship  was  in  temples,  in  which  weie 
no  images,  and  where  the  forms  of  devotion  were  eare- 
fally  framed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  offend  the  feelings 
of  any  chiss  of  sincere  worshippers.     In  this  work,  as  in 
the  sermons  of  Colet,  even  such  as  were  preached  before 
Henry  VIII.,  there  was  a  plain  exposure  of  the  barbari- 
ties and  impohcy  of  war.     In  reference  to  what  we  term 
pohtical  and  social  science,  there  appear  in  the  teachings 
of  Colet  and  More,  and  of  their  still  more  famous  asso- 
ciate, a  humane  spirit  and  a  hostility  to  tyranny  and  to 
all  oppressive  legislation,  which  are   not  less  consonant 
with  the  spii'it  of  the  Gospel,  than  they  were  in  advance 
of  tbe  practice  of  the  timea.^ 

The  foremost  representative  of  Humanism,  the  incar- 
nation,  as  it  were,  of  its  genius,  w.xs  Erasmus.*  The 
preeminence  which  he  attained  as  a  literary  man  is  what 

Ro  other  scholar  has  approached,  unless  it  be  Voltaire, 
fhom  he  resembled  in  the  deference  paid  to  him  by  the 
t  Tbe  relationi  of  Colet,  Uore,  and  Erasmae,  and  the  chvacteristic  work  of 
e»ch,  are  lujflly  deacribcd  in  tbe  truly  iateresdng  work  of  Seebohm,  The  Oxford 
Re/ormenofUSS  {Loadoa,  lg&9). 

»  Operti,  xj.  voU.,  folio  ek.  (Clericus)  1703  There  are  lives  of  ErasniuB  bj 
L*  Clerc,  Buyle,  Knight,  ButHgny  (Paris,  1T5T),  Jortin  (1758-00),  Hess  (Zurich, 
1780},  Ailjlf  Mailer  (1828),  by  Erhard  in  EmA  uxd  GriH.fr>  Enci/,^^lep6d. 
tntZTJ.),  ao^  by  others:  a  sketch  by  Nisard  in  his  Etude*  tur  la  JienaUtanee, 
rhcie  blo^TSphies  are  criticized  by  Milman  in  hia  interesting  article  on  Eras- 
Dim,  Qunrt.  KfV.,  Nil.  ccjci.,  reprinted  in  his  Eaayt.  Not  irith  stand  tot;  tb( 
anfaTurable  judgment  of  •  ihnsnn,  Jortin'i  Life  is  anything  but  a  "  liuil  liook." 
F<n  a  Kholar,  notwithstanding  its  want  of  plan  and  of  synmetf}',  It  it  ana  ni 
ifae  moflt  ileljghtful  of  biographies. 


'IS     SPECIAL  OAUSKS  AM)  OHOS  OF  THE  BEFOBMATIOM. 

great  in  worldly  rank.  Each  was  a  wit  and  an  iconoclast 
in  Ills  own  way,  but.  their  charactoi's  in  other  reapecU 
were  quite  unlike.'  The  fame  of  Erasmus  was  renderrtJ 
possible,  in  part,  by  the  universal  use  of  J^tin,  as  the 
common  language  of  educated  men  ;  a  state  of  thLuga  of 
wliich  Lis  want  of  familiarity  with  Itahan  and  English 
although  he  had  sojourned  in  Italy  and  Uved  long  i:i 
Euglauil,  ia  a  curious  sign.  By  the  irresistible  bent  ol 
his  mind,  as  well  as  by  assiduous  culture,  Erasmus  wa« 
a  man  of  lettera.  He  must  bo  that,  whatever  else  he 
failed  to  be.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  was  iuferior  to 
that  of  his  contemporary  and  rival,  Bud^ens  ;  he  took  no 
pains  to  give  his  style  a  classical  finish,  and  laughed  at 
the  pedantic  Giceroniaus,  who  avoided  all  phraseology  not 
sanctioned  by  the  best  ancient  authority,  and  sometimes 
all  words  not  found  in  their  favorite  author.^  He  wrote 
hastily:  "I  precipitate,"  he  says,  "rather  than  com- 
pose." *  Yet  the  wit  and  wisdom  and  varied  erudition 
which  he  poured  forth  from  hia  full  mind,  made  him 
justly  the  most  popular  of  writers.  He  eat  on  his  throne, 
fcn  object  of  admiration  and  of  envy.  By  his  multifarioua 
publications  and  his  wide  correspondence  with  eminent 
pereona,  ecclesiastics,  statesmen,  and  scholars,  his  influence 
was  diffused  over  all  Europe.  In  all  the  earlier  part  of 
hia  career  Erasmus  struggled  with  indigence.  His  health 
was  not  strong  and  he  thought  that  he  could  not  live  upon 
a  little.  His  dependence  upon  patronage  and  pcnsiona 
placed  fetters  upon  him,  to  some  extent,  to  the  end  of  hia 
life  ;  yet  he  loved  independence,  frequently  chose  to  re- 
ceive the  attentions  of  the  great  at  a  distance  from  them, 
Knd  selected  for  his  place  of  abode  the  city  of  Basel, 
i^ere  he  was  free  alike  from  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.     Erasmus,  by  bis  writings  and  his  entire  per. 


1  Coleridge  has  compared  >nd  contrasted  them,  Tht  Friimi,  Firrt 
>  Iintiii,  U.  U.  ■  iiid.,  i.  ISi.  *  tUd^  L  Itt. 


lonal  influence,  was  tlie  foe  of  superstitiou.  In  his  early 
days  Le  had  tasted,  by  consti-aiiit,  something  of  monkbh 
life,  an  J  his  natnral  abhorrence  of  it  wiis  made  more  in- 
tense by  th'B  bitter  recollection  and  by  the  trouble  it  cost 
him,  after  he  had  become  famous,  to  release  himself  from 
the  thraldom  to  which  hia  former  Jissociates  were  inclined 
to  call  him  back.  In  truth,  he  conducted  a  life-long  wai- 
fare  against  the  monks  tind  their  ideas  and  practices.  Him 
"  Praise  of  Folly  "  and,  in  particular,  the  *■'  Colloqiiieg,'' 
in  which  the  idleness,  illiteracy,  self-indulgence,  and  arti- 
ficial and  useless  austerities  of  "  the  religious,"  were 
handled  in  the  most  diverting  style,  were  read  with  in- 
finite amusement  by  all  who  sympathized  with  the  new 
studies,  and  by  thousands  who  did  not  calculate  the  effect 
of  this  telling  satire  in  abating  popular  reverence  for  the 
Church.  The  "  Praise  of  Folly  "  was  written  in  1510 
or  lijll,  in  More''B  honse,  for  the  amusement  of  his  host 
and  a  few  other  friends.  Folly  is  personified,  and  I'epre- 
sented  as  discoursing  to  her  followers  on  the  affairs  ol 
mankind.  AU  classes  come  in  for  their  share  of  ridicule. 
Grammariana  and  pedagogues,  in  the  fcetid  atmosphere 
of  their  schoolrooms,  bawling  at  their  boys  and  beating 
them ;  scholastic  theologians,  wmngling  upon  frivolous 
and  insoluble  questions,  and  prating  of  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  world  as  if  they  bad  come  down  from  a 
council  of  the  gods  —  "  with  whom  and  whose  conjectures 
nature  is  mightily  amused  ; "  monks,  "  the  race  of  new 
Jews,"  who  are  surprised  at  last  to  find  themselves  among 
the  goats,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge,  faring  worse 
than  common  sailors  and  wagoners ;  kings  who  forget 
their  responsibihties,  rob  their  subjects,  and  think  only  of 
their  own  pleasures,  aa  hunting  and  the  keeping  of  fine 
horses;  popes  who,  though  infirm  old  men,  take  the 
tword  into  their  hands,  and  "  turn  law,  religion,  peace, 
and  all  human  affairs  upside  down  "  —  such  are  some  ol 
divisions   if  mankmd  who  are  held  up  to  ridicule. 


so      SPECIAL  CADSES  AND   OMENS  OF  THE  RJFORMATlON. 

At  this  time  Julius  II.  filled  the  papal  chair,  and  all 
readers  of  Erasmus  must  have  recognized  the  portrdit 
which  he  drew  of  the  warlike  old  pontifE.  Erasmus  did 
not  spare  the  legends  of  the  saints,  wliich  formed  so  fair  a 
mark  fur  the  shafts  of  wit ;  and  by  his  observations  on 
the  stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  offended  the  order  o( 
whifh  he  was  the  almost  adored  founder,  When  re 
quested  by  a  cardinal  to  di'aw  up  the  lives  of  the  Saints, 
be  begged  to  be  excused  ;  they  were  too  full  of  fablesJ 
Ills  comments  on  misgoverament  in  the  Church,  on  the 
extortions  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  from  the  Pope  down 
wards,  wei'e  not  the  leas  biting  and  effective,  for  the  hu- 
morous form  in  which  they  were  generally  cast.  Indeed, 
as  Coleridge  hsis  said,  it  is  a  merit  of  the  jests  of  Enismaa 
that  they  can  all  be  translated  into  arguments.  There 
was  what  he  called  a  "  Pharisaic  kingdom,"  and  he  would 
never  wi-ite  anything,  he  said,  that  would  give  aid  and 
I  comfort  to  the  defenders  of  it.*  In  his  own  mind,  he 
distinguished  between  the  Church  and  the  "  Popish  sect," 
as  he  designated,  even  in  a  letter  to  Melanethon,  the  sup- 
portera  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  and  tyranny.*  There 
were,  in  his  judgment,  two  evils  tliat  must  be  cut  up  by 
the  roots  before  the  Church  could  have  peace.  The  one 
was  hatred  for  the  court  of  Rome,  occasioned  by  her  in- 
tolerable avarice  and  cruelty ;  the  other  was  the  yoke  of 
human  constitutions,  robbing  the  people  of  their  religioos 
liberty.  He  would  have  made  the  creed  a  very  short 
ane,  limited  to  a  few  "  plain  truths  contained  in  Scrij^ 
fcure,"  and  leaving  all  thereat  to  the  individual  judgment. 
He  thought  that  many  things  should  be  referred,  not  ac- 
oordiug  to  the  popuhir  cry,  to  "  the  next  general  council," 
but  to  the  time  when  we  see  God  face  to  face.*  Partly 
fioni  the  natural  kindness  of  his  temper,  partly  from  til 
liberal  culture,  and  atiU  more,  perhaps,  from  a  persona* 
appreciation  of  the  difficailties  and  uncertiiinties  of  religioiu 

I  JoTtin,  i.  394,  ij.  31.       1  Jbid.,  i.  284.      >  /bid.,  i.  S13.      '  Ibid.,  i.a«fc 
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doctrine,  he  went  beyond  almoat  every  other  eminent  man 
ol  Mb  age  in  his  liking  for  religious  liberty.  He  was  con- 
acious  that  without  the  practice  of  a  pretty  wide  toleration 
on  the  part  of  rulers  in  Church  and  State,  he  would  him- 
self fare  ill.  He  was,  in  fact,  obliged  to  be  constantly  on 
his  defense  against  charges  of  heresy.  He  had  said  things 
without  number  which  could  easily  be  timied  hito  grounds 
of  accusation.  His  enemies  were  numerous  and  Tindictive, 
and  although,  in  the  hterary  combat,  he  was  more  than  a 
match  for  all  of  them,  he  was  sensitive  to  their  attacks. 
He  complains  that  the  Spaniard,  Stunica,  had  presented 
to  Leo  X.  a  libel  a^unst  him,  containing  sixty  thousand 
heresi^  extracted  from  his  writings.'  Notwithstanding 
all  his  denials  and  professions,  there  lurked  in  the  minds 
of  the  ardent  adherents  of  the  mediseval  system,  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  he  was  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  that 
his  iniluence,  so  far  as  it  prevailed,  could  only  conduce  to 
their  overthrow.  In  this  feeling,  whatever  may  have  been 
true  of  their  specific  charges,  they  were  fully  justified. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  condemnation  of  his  '*  Col- 
loquies "  by  the  University  of  Paris,  and  other  proceed- 
ings of  a  like  nature,  which  emanated  from  the  monkish 
party,  did  not  operate  to  give  to  his  ideM  a  vrider  currency. 
But  there  was  a  positive  work  which  Erasmus  did,  the 
Bohdity  and  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate. 
By  bis  editions  of  Cyprian  and  Jerome,  and  his  transla- 
tions from  Origen,  Atbauasius,  and  Chrysostom,  he  opened 
np  the  knowledge  of  Christian  antiqui^,  and  gave  hia 
contemporaries  access  to  a  purer  and  more  Biblical  the- 
ology. His  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  his  paraphrases 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  at  one  time  appointed 
to  be  read  in  the  churches  of  England,  his  commentaries, 
his  treatise  on  preaching,  and  various  other  works,  pro- 
m  tted  Christian  knowledge  in  a  most  remarkable  degree. 
lis  writings  of  this  sort,  along  with  enlightened  viewi 

I  Jortia.  i.  363, 


life,  were 
of  dnonii  ordio' 
<tf  tfae  poor  aad  the 
h»e  tbe  l^ty  iu' 
•waaaix  might  reat] 
■d  tites  with  which 
mt  s  his  oommeuta 
wUdi  tiie  xit  of 
orer  Europe,  the 
tte  Apoetieft  them- 
of  sopaadticD. 
and  pnnter  more 
fraillal  at  good  to  the  pub- 
&C,  An  WW  llitf  between  ECMBM  and  Froben  of  Basel 
IaTiewo{tbewfcofecTBera«dT»iiw  prodnctkma  of  thu 
Chief  o<  Ae  HinMMte,it  ■  meA  iiisggaaimd.  praiae  tosay 
that  hewM  *^^b^  fivi^  eBbo£ment  cf  ahnoBt  all'th&t 
which,  in  rnmnimm  t  of  the  reriTal  ol  tibe  stud j  of  tho 
awipwln,  the  mind  of  the  Wealeni  natuiB  £ot  more  than  a 
haadied  jeus  had  wroo^  <wt  and  attained.  It  was  not 
caij  s  knowledge  of  tangQagee,  not  011I7  caltivatioQ  of 
wtfi^  of  taste ;  bat  therewith  the  idioki  meotal  cast  had 
neehned  a  freer  turn,  a  liaer  toadi.  In  this  eomprehen- 
nre  sease,  cue  may  say  that  ErMMnp^  was  the  most  cul- 
tirated  man  of  his  times.'*  ^ 

Of  the  telati(Hi8  of  Erasmus  to  Luther  and  the  Prot- 
estant catiae,  there  will  be  an  occasion  to  speak  hcmafter. 
His  writings  and  the  reception  aoowded  to  them  show 
that  the  European  mind  had  outgrown  the  ejdsting  eo- 
clesiasticai  system,  and  was  ready  to  break  loose  from  its 
oontzol. 


Some  of  the  principal  prints  in  the  view  which  has  been 
presented  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  lecture,  respecting 
the  causes  that  paved  the  way  of  the  Ref  ormatioii,  mat 
be  briefly  set  forth  as  follows :  — 

I  Stresin,  Ulrtclk  am  ftulltn,  p.  Mt. 


KECAPITULATION, 
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Among  the  salient  features  characteristic  of  the  Middle 
Ages  wore :  the  subordination  of  civil  to  ecclcsaiaatical  so- 
ciety, of  the  State  to  the  vast  theocratical  comraunity 
baving  its  centre  at  Rome  ;  the  government  cf  the  Church 
by  the  clei^  ;  the  union  of  peoples  under  a  common  eo 
cleaiaatical  law  and  a  uniform  Latin  ritual ;  an  intellectual 
activity  shaped  by  the  clei^y  and  subservient  to  the  pre- 
vailing rcligtou3  and  ecclesiastical  system. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  the  rise  of  a  new  order  of 
things  were :  — 

1.  The  laical  spirit ;  becoming  alive  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  civil  society  ;  developing  in  the  towns  a  body 
of  citizens  bold  to  confront  clerical  authority,  and  with 
their  practical  understanding  sharpened  and  invigorated 
by  diversified  industry  and  by  commerce  ;  a  laical  spii'it 
which  manifested  itself,  also,  in  the  lower  classes,  in  satires 
aimed  at  the  vices  of  the  clergy ;  which,  likewise,  gave 

to  a  more  intense  feeling  of  patriotism,  a  new  sense  of 
e  national  bond,  a  new  vigor  in  national  churches.^ 

2.  A  conscious  or  unconscious  religious  opposition  to 
the  established  system  ;  an  opposition  which  appeared  in 
lecte  like  the  Waldenses,  who  brought  forward  the  Bible 
aa  a  means  of  correcting  the  teaching,  rebuking  the  offi- 
cers, or  reforming  the  organization  of  the  Church  ;  or  in 
mystics  who  regarded  religion  as  an  inward  life,  an  im- 
mediate relation  of  the  individual  to  God,  and  preached 
fervently  to  the  peoplj^jn  tlieir  own  tongue. 

3.  A  hterary  and  scientific  movement,  following  and 
d'splacing  the  methotl  of  culture  that  was  peculiar  to  thu 
mediaeval  age ;  a  movement  which  enlarged  the  area  and . 
multiplied  the  subjects  of  thought  and  investigation ;  which 
drew  inspiration  and  nutriment  from  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  wisdom^  eloquence,  and  art. 

Upiutt&nlltr,  i,  J-38.  BatHageo  (p.  18)  separates  the  "  Mtyriseh  volksmiissige  " 
FppiMitJtiii,  u  a  diatincl  head,  in  the  room  of  the  more  general  rubric  aboTb 
He  doc*  not  omit  to  aotice,  however,  the  other  elements  iiiTclred  in  the  lav 
■pirit. 
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84     SPEaAL  CAUSES  AM)  OMEXS  OF  THE  REFOKMATIOH. 

These  tliree  latent  or  open  species  of  antagonism  to  tihe 
mediaeval  spirit  were  often  mingled  \rith  one  another. 
The  Mystic  and  the  Humanist  might  be  united  in  the 
same  person.  The  laical  spirit  in  its  higher  types  of  mani- 
festation wns  reinforced  by  the  new  culture.  Satirical 
attacks  upon  absurd  ceremonies,  upon  the  follies  and  sins 
of  monks  and  priests,  had  a  keener  edge,  as  well  aa  a 
mon^  sorious  effect,  when  they  emanated  from  stadenta 
l>miliar  with  Phiutus  and  JuvenaL 
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Germa:st,  inclading  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland, 
was  the  centre,  the  prmcipal  theatre,  of  the  Reformation. 
It  is  not  without  truth  that  the  Germain  claim,  as  the 
native  characteristic  of  their  race,  a  certain  mwardness, 
or  Bplrituality  in  the  hirge  sense  of  the  term.  Tliia  goes 
far  to  explain  the  hospitable  reception  which  the  Geniianio 
tribes  gave  to  Christianity,  and  the  docihty  with  which 
tiiey  embraced  it.^  They  found  in  the  Christian  religion 
congenial  spirit.  The  Gorman  spirit  of  independence, 
i>r  love  of  personal  liberty,  is  a  branch  of  this  general 
habit  of  mind.  Germany  began  its  existence  as  a  distinct 
nation  in  a  successful  resistance  to  tlie  attempt  of  the 
clei^  to  dispoae  of  the  inheritance  of  Charlemagne.''  It 
was  the  Germans  who  prevented  hia  monarchy  from  being 
converted  into  an  ecclesiastical  State.  On  the  field  of 
Fontenay  the  forces  of  the  Franks  were  separated  into 
wo  hostile  divisions,  the  one  composed  predominantly  of 

1  **  E*  wmr  daa  OuifiteDtfanra  ntcbtji  wu  dem  DcuCachen  fremd  und  wid^rwar- 
7  g«ve«en  warS}  Tielmelir  bekftm  der  deuUche  Chftrakter  durch  daj  CUnsfea* 
nuf  difi  TcfllendaD^  BQiner  selbst ;  er  f and  sit^b  m  der  Ktrche  Clinsti  aelb^t^ 
nur  geboben,  Tcrkliirt  uad  ^hejtigt."  YUmttr,  Getchichte  titr  denttchen  Lit- 
tr^tuFt  p-  ".  TaciCna  aays  of  th«  Andeat  GertDAlL^,  thtt  they  coaceived  it  un- 
worthy at  tfaDgoda  to  be  confiaed  withlr  walla,  or  to  be  reproaented  hy  imjigea; 
tud  that  the  head  of  &  family  exercised  a  prieaHy  foaction.  Germnnin^  cc.  ix>, 
I.  Orimiu  finda  in  the  dtjscriptiona  of  Tacitua  the  complete  f^erm  of  Prolestun* 
li*ni  —  "  den  voUen  kcim  dea  Prote-itantianias."  Dtuttcht  Mythologie,  p.  xliii. 
For  like  riews  from  a  Ptvucb  writfr,  ff»e  Tnjne,  Art  in  tht  NethtrhTfl;  (>ii.  :J2. 
13,  6t.  Ttie  Stxou  resisted  the  uospel,  >ecause  it  WM  foroed  on  them  bf  m 
nnqniiror. 
*  Banks,  DevtKhe  Gtiehickte,  i.  10  Ml. 
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the  German  element,  which  planted  itself  on  the  German 
traditional  law  for  regulating  the  auocession  ;  the  other  of 
the  Roman  element  tliat  had  the  support  of  the  eccIesiflB- 
tics.  Mysticism,  the  product  of  a  craving  for  a  religion 
of  leas  show  and  more  heart,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  itt 
BtronghoUl,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  mediseval  period,  ia 
G«'nnany.  Tlie  triumph  of  the  Papacy  bad  been  due  to 
the  division  between  the  emperor  and  the  great  vassals  , 
not  to  any  deep-seated  fondness  for  a  foreign  and  ecclesi- 
astical snpremaicy.  It  was  natural  that  the  Reformation 
which  W)as  an  uprising  agsunst  clerical  usurpation  and  in 
favor  of  a  more  inward  and  spiritual  worship,  should 
spring  up  in  Germany.  A  German  philosopher  baa  dwelt 
with  eloquence  upon  the  fact  that  while  tlie  rest  of  the  world 
bud  gone  out  to  x^merica,  to  the  Intlies,  in  quest  of  richea 
and  to  found  an  earthly  empire  encircling  the  globe,  on 
which  tlie  sun  should  never  set,  a  simple  monk,  turning 
away  from  the  things  of  sense  and  empty  fonns,  was  find- 
ing Him  whom  the  disciples  had  once  sought  for  in  a 
sepulchre  of  stone.  Hegel  attribute  the  inception  and 
■aooess  ot  tlio  Reformation  to  this  "  ancient  and  constantly 
preserved  inwardness  of  the  German  people,"  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  not  content  to  approach  God  by 
proxy,  or  put  their  religion  outside  ot  them,  in  sacraraeuta 
and  ceremonies,  in  sensuous,  imposing  spectacles.^  A  Gei 
man  historian  baa  made  snbstantiaUy  the  same  asseitiiBi 
respecting  the  genius  of  the  German  people :  "  One  pe- 
culiar characteristic  for  which  the  German  race  has  ever 
been  distinguished  is  their  profound  sense  of  the  religioiu 
element,  seated  in  the  inmost  depths  of  the  sonl ;  their 
readiness  tc  be  impelled  by  the  discordant  strifes  of  the 
external  world  and  unfruitful  human  ordinances,  to  seek 
and  find  God  in  the  deep  recesses  of  their  own  he^is,  and 
to  experience  a  hidden  life  in  God  springing  forth  in  op> 
position  to  barren  conwptiona  of  the  abstract  intellect 

>  Bttpsl,  PkU.  d*r  GtKtiAU :  Wtrtt,  a.t»mn. 
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lliat  leave  tibe  heart  cold  and  dead,  a  mechamam  that  tion- 
%erta  religion  into  a  round  of  outward  ceremonies."  ' 

Unquestionably  the  hero  of  the  Reformation  was  Lu- 
ther. Without  him  and  hia  powerful  influence,  other 
reformatory  movements,  even  Biich  as  had  an  independent 
beginning,  liice  that  of  ZwingJe,  might  Iiave  failed  of  auc- 
cess.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  would  have  produced 
no  wide-spread  commotion  and  led  to  no  enduring  results. 
It  has  been  said,  with  truth,  of  Luther,  that  "  his  whole 
life  and  character,  hia  heart  and  soul  and  mind,  are  iden- 
tified and  one  with  hia  great  work,  in  a  manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  see  in  other  men.  Melancthon,  for 
uistance,  may  easily  be  conceived  apart  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  an  eminent  divine,  living  in  other  ages  of  the 
Church,  as  the  friend  of  Augustine  or  the  companion  of 
F^nelon.  Even  Calvin  may  be  separated  in  thought 
from  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  and  may  be  set  among 
the  Schoolmen,  or  in  the  council  chamber  of  Hildebrand 
or  of  Innocent,  or  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  or  among  Crom- 
well's chaplains."  "  But  Luther  apart  from  the  Refor- 
mation would  cease  to  be  Luther."  ^ 

He  was  horn  in  1483,  at  the  very  time  when  Colum- 
bus was  struggling  to  obtain  the  means  of  prosecuting 
that  voyage  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world.*  It  is  a  marked  historical  coincidence,  which  haa 
more  than  once  been  pointed  out,  that  the  reform  of  the 
Christian  religion  should  be  simultaneous  with  the  open- 
ing of  new  regions  of  the  globe,  into  which  Christianity 
was  to  be  carried,*     Luther's  family,  before  his  birth, 

I  Neander,  v.  81. 

*  Archdeacon  Hare,  VindicaKim  qf  Luthtr  agaiiut  hU  retent  EnglM  jl»- 
taUanli,  p.  3. 

'  Melancthon  sUtes  that  Lnther'i  nioiher  oftan  uid  that  while  nbe  rtmein- 
bered  with  certainty  the  day  and  hoiir,  ibe  conU  not  remember  the  year  pf  hit 
birth;  but  bis  brother,  James,  aa  honest  and  Dpnght  man,  paid  that  it  wu 
1483.  I'ita  M,  Luthfri,  U.  Some  are  of  opinion,  in  view  of  recently  discor- 
Wi  eTidence,  that  it  w(»  ]484.    See  SttKllm  «.  Kriliktn  (Oct.  1S71). 

*  ^l«  DoincideTice  of  the  great  geographical  discoveries  with  the  aceeii  • 
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bad  ramoved  to  Eislebeti  from  Molira,  a  Yillage  in  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  near  the  spot  where  Bomface,  the 
apoatlo  of  Germany,  had  first  preached  the  Gospel. ^ 

■'  I  atii  a  pciiaaiit's  sou,"  he  aays ;  "  my  father,  my 
gitindfather,  my  great  gnindfather  were  thorough  peaa- 
ante  (rcL'htc  Bauern)."  His  domestic  training  was  well 
meant,  but  rough  and  austere.  He  was  severely  punished 
fci'  clight  offenses,  both  at  home  and  by  his  teacben. 
At  school  he  was  chastised  fifteen  times,  in  one  forenoon, 
for  trivial  or  imaginary  infractions  of  law.  Having 
spent  a  year  at  school  at  Magdeburg,  lie  was  sent  to  the 
Franciscan  school  at  Eisenach,  where  bo  sang  at  the 
doors  of  the  principal  citizens,  after  the  old  German  cus- 
tom, for  the  means  of  support.  Destined  for  the  legal 
profesuon,  be  pursued,  at  the  University  of  Erfurt,  the 
Nominalist  logic  and  the  classics,  and  made  a  beginning 
in  the  study  of  Aristotle.  He  was  twenty  years  old  and 
had  taken  the  Bachelor's  degree  when  it  happened  that, 
wliilo  he  was  looking  one  day  at  the  books  in  the  Erfurt 
library,  he  casually  took  up  a  copy  of  the  Latin  Bible. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  bia  life  that  he  ha<J  ever  taken 
the  sacred  volume  in  his  hands.^  Struck  T\Tth  surprise  at 
tlie  richness  of  its  contents,  compared  with  the  extracts 
which  he  bad  been  wont  to  hear  in  the  Church  services, 
he  read  it  with  eagerness  and  intense  delight.  This  hoar 
was  an  epoch  in  bis  existence.  Deep  reHgious  anxiedes 
[that  bad  haunted  him  from  childhood,  moved  him,  two 
yeJiTS  later,  agziinst  the  will  of  his  father,  to  forsake  the 
kgal  profession  and  enter  the  Angus tinian  convent,  where 

tight  mpeetlnj;  the  Gcapd  uid  with  the  reriral  ut  luming,  is  notked  b^  tht 
.  Iknoh  Befonner,  Lctivn,  Corrtipatdamc*  da  Rijormalemn  dam  let  Pafu 
tith  £ai»$«e  AVnufniM,  par  A.  L.  Eenninianl  (1868)  i.  M. 

1  A  rotdotia  writer  upon  the  eariier  portion  of  the  lile  ot  Lather  h  Jatgaa, 

UtAer  roH  HWrr  Gtturt  bU  mm  JAlointreiii,  1483-1517.    3  mli.  (ISM). 

*  Ma^Mtiu,  HiHeritm  hm  d.  EkmOrdigm  M,  Lmtker,  v-HtA.  l&BOV    Thii 

r  •hwwrt  chtontcter  (bowi  htnr  granly  defeetiTa  wm  Iha  nUfioita  imtructtoi 

Ciren  to  ^routh-hy  reference  to  his  own  case.     Tlu  paaaage  mMjht  read  it 

MarhetBecka,  BmAMU  d.  dtuttci€»  S^/armatiom,  I.  ft. 
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lie  bec&me  a  monk  and  a  priest.  It  is  worthy  of  rumark 
that  the  only  two  books  that  he  carried  into  the  convent 
were  his  Plautus  and  Virgil.  Here  be  remained  until  he 
was  called  to  the  newly  founded  University  of  Wittou- 
oeig.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  established  this  univer- 
sity, giving  to  the  professors  charge  over  the  principal 
)hurch  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  iueoraea ;  his  idea  being 
lot  only  to  organize  a  place  of  instruction,  but  to  collect  a 
learned  body,  to  which,  in  difficult  and  doubtful  queationa, 
ho  might,  according  to  •  the  prevailing  custom,  restart  for 
counsel.  Here,  to  quote  another's  words,  we  find  thf* 
poor  miner's  boy  who,  having  "  become  a  young  Doctor, 
fervent  and  rejoicing  in  the  Scriptures,  weU  versed  in  his 
Augustine,  Aquinas,  Occam,  and  Gerson,  familiar  with  all 
the  subtle  theological  and  philosophical  controversies  of 
the  day,  was  already  spoken  of  honorably  in  wider 
circles,  as  a  good,  clever  thinker,  as  a  victorious  assailer 
of  the'supremacy  of  Aristotle ;  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  strnggles  of  the  Humanists  against  the  ancient  bar- 
barism ;  was  esteemed  by  the  raost  celebrated  champions 
of  til  e  freedom  of  science ;  was  exalted  by  the  approba- 
tion of  his  coUe^ues,  of  the  students  that  flocked  to  his 
lectures  —  in  a  word,  was  advancing  with  rapid  steps  to 
the  highest  honors  of  Utcrary  renown."  ^  This  was  the 
flituation  of  Luther  when  the  event  occurred  that  gave 
character  to  the  remainder  of  his  career. 

Here  we  must  pause  to  consider  the  religious  expe- 
rience of  Luther ;  for  whoever  would  explore  the  causes 
of  history  must  look  beneath  the  surface  of  events  at  the 
spiritual  Hfe  of  men.  His  earlier  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity is  condensed  in  one  expression,  that  he  had  looked 
cpon  Christ  aa  a  lawgiver,  a  second  Moses,  only  that  the 
fanner  was  a  legislator  of  more  awful  rigor.     "  We  were 


I  Hiiiidtuugen,  Dcr  deuUcht  Fretatantitmiu,  p,  13.  (Quoted  by  Har«,  ^ 
B6  taq.).  An  idea  of  LuUin's  influcoee,  u  well  si  of  his  multiptied  tm  >lt>r- 
MMU,  mtj  be  gAlbered  from  one  of  bU  taiij  tett«r9,^«  Wette,  i.  11 
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all  taught,"  he  saye  in  hia  "  Table-talk,"  "  that  wo  rauat 
make  satisfiiction  for  our  sins,  and  that  Clirist  at  the  last 
day  -would  demand  how  we  had  atoned  for  our  guilt,  and 
how  many  good  works  we  liad  done."  Melancthon  sayr 
that  the  motive  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  monastic  life 
was  this :  "  Often  when  he  thought  on  the  anger  of  God 
or  of  the  wonderful  instances  of  divine  punishment,  he 
was  seized  ivith  a  terror  so  violent  that  he  was  well-niffh 
bereft  of  life."  ^  When  he  held  hia  first  mass,  and  came 
t";  recite  the  wonls,  "  I  bring  this  offering  to  thee,  tlie 

[eternal,  living  God,"  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  rushing  away  from  the  altar  in  fear  and  dismay. 
"  I  had,"  he  confesses,  "  a  broken  spirit,  and  was  ever  in 
Borrow."  "  I  wore  out  my  body  with  vigils  and  fastings, 
and  hoped  thus  to  satisfy  the  law  and  dehver  my  con- 
science from  the  sting  of  guilt,"  "  Had  I  not  been  re- 
deemed  by  tlie  comfort  of  the  Gospel,  I  could  not  have 
lived  two  years  longer."  This  comfort  he  began  to  ob- 
tain through  an  old  monk  who  pointed  him  to  the  sen- 
tence in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  "  I  beheve  in  the  foi^ve- 
ness  of  sins,"  and  to  a  passage  in  St.  Bernard  where 
reference  is  made  to  Paul's  docti-ine  that  "  man  is  justi- 
fied by  faith."  Still  more  was  he  aided  by  the  judicious 
counsels  of  John  Stuupitz,  the  learned  and  pious  VicaT- 

.general  of  his  order,  whose  words,  Luther  afterwards 
Baid,  pierced  him  "  like  the  sharp  arrow  of  a  strong  man." 
Ha  studied  Augustine  and  Tauler,  and  caught  glimpses 
of  evangelical  doctrine  in  them.^  Especially  he  devcted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  lie 
had  hardly  begun  to  expound  to  his  pupils  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  when  his  eye  fastened  upon  the  citition 
from  a  prophet,  "the  just  shall  live  by  faith."  These 
words  never  ceased  to  sound  in  hia  ear.      Going  to  Rome 

1   nta  if.  Lnlh.,  T. 

'  He  recnmmends  Tauler  to  his  friend  Spalitin  (Dsc.  14.  ISIS):  "N*que 
inim  F^  tfI  in  (.atinii,  ret  in  nostra  lingua,  tbeologiwn  vidi  uluhrionm  i\ 
emu  evingelio  consonantiorem,"    De  Wette,  i,  46. 
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tm  a  iiiisaion  for  his  order  (1510),  he  ran  about  full  ol 
devotional  ai'tlor,  from  churcli  to  cburcli.  But  those  worda 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  the  just  shall  live  by  fiiith,"  more 
and  more  impressed  themselves  upon  hia  thoughts,  Dur- 
ing his  slow  journey  homewards  he  pondered  these  worda. 
At  length  their  full  meaning  bui^t  upon  him.  "  Through 
the  Gospel  that  righteousness  is  revealed  which  avLulfi  be- 
fore God  —  by  wliicb  He,  out  of  grace  and  mere  compas- 
aion,  justifies  us  through  faith."  "  Here  I  felt  at  once," 
ha  siiys,  "  that  I  was  vrhoUy  born  again  and  that  I  had 
eutered  through  oi>€n  doors  into  Pai'adise  itself.  Thvit 
passage  of  Paul  was  truly  to  me  the  gate  of  Paradise/'* 
He  saw  that  Christ  is  not  come  as  a  lawgiver,  but  as  a  Sav- 
iour ;  that  love,  not  wrath  or  justice,  is  the  motive  iu  bia 
mission  and  work ;  that  the  foi'giveness  of  sins  through 
Him  is  a  free  gift ;  that  the  relationship  of  the  sonl  to 
Him,  and  through  Him  to  the  Father,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  term  faith,  the  responsive  act  of  the  soul  to  the 
divine  mercy,  is  all  that  is  required.  This  method  of 
reconciliation  is  without  the  works  of  the  law.  Good 
works  are  the  fruit  of  faith,  a  spontaneous  and  necessary 
product.  Now  he  had  found  a  clue  to  the  understandbig 
of  the  Bible.  If  John  was  his  favorite  EvangeUst,  he 
found  iu  them  all  one  doctrine.  But  in  the  writings  of 
Paid,  whose  reUgious  development  so  closely  resembled 
his  own,  he  found  a  protest  against  judaizing  theokgy 
uid  an  arsertion  of  salvation  by  faith,  in  opposition  U  >  a 
legal  system,  wliicb  gave  him  intense  satisfaction.  The 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians  were  liis  famihar 
companions ;  the  latter  he  styled,  in  his  humorous  way, 
hifl  wife,  bis  Catharine  von  Bora, 

The  l(^cal  consequences  of  hi«  new  position,  in  rela- 
n  to  the  ordiuances  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and 
the  principle  of  Church  authority,  had  not  occurred  to  the 
Uuioghts  of  Luther      It  was  only  providential  events,  and 

1  Prvf.  OpcrvnaHi). 
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the  reflection  wbicli  tbey  tiiduced,  that  brought  the  Lttenl 
contenta  of  his  principle  to  distinct  consciousnesa.  The 
fii-st  of  these  events  was  the  appearance  of  Tetzel,  a 
htiwker  of  indulgences,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Witteu- 
berg.  The  uiiachief  resulting  from  this  traffic  was  forced 
on  the  attention  of  Luther  by  facts  that  were  disclosed  tc 
him  in  the  confessional.  He  was  moved  to  preach  agaioBt 
it,  to  write  to  bishops  in  opposition  to  it,  and  finally  to 
post  his  five  and  ninety  theses  on  the  door  of  the  Church 
of  All  Saints  at  Wittenberg  (1517). 

Indulgences,  in  the  earher  ages  of  the  Chui'ch,  had 
been  a  relaxation  of  penance,  or  of  the  discipline  Impoged 
by  the  Church  on  penitents  who  had  been  guilty  of  mortal 
ein.  The  doctrine  of  penance  required  that  for  such  sin 
satisfaction  should  be  superadded  to  contrition  and  con- 
fession. Then  came  the  custom  of  commuting  theaa 
appointed  temporal  penalties.  When  Christianity  spread 
Eunong  the  northern  nations,  the  canonical  penances  were 
frequently  found  to  be  inapphcable  to  their  condition.  The 
practice  of  accepting  offerings  of  money  in  the  room  of 
the  ordinary  forms  of  penance,  hannonized  with  the  penal 
codes  in  vogue  among  the  barbarian  peoples.  At  first  the 
priest  had  only  exercised  the  office  of  an  intercessor. 
Gradually  the  simple  function  of  declaring  the  divuie 
forgiveness  to  the  penitent  transformed  Itself  into  that  of 
a  judge.  By  Aquinas,  the  priest  is  made  the  instrument 
ijI  conveying  the  divine  pardon,  the  vehicle  through 
which  the  grace  of  God  passes  to  the  penitent.  With 
I  he  jubilees,  or  pilgrimi^es  to  Rome,  ordained  by  the 
jx)poB,  came  the  plenary  indulgences,  or  the  complete  re- 
mission of  all  temporal  penalties  —  tliat  is,  the  penalties 
itill  obligatory  on  the  penitent  —  on  the  fulfillment  of 
prescribed  conditions.  Theae  penalties  might  extend  Into 
purgatory,  but  the  indulgence  obhterated  them  all.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  Alexander  of  Hales  and  Thoma« 
Aqumiia  set  forth  the  theory  of  supererogatory  merits,  or 
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the  treaBore  of  merit  bestowed  nixin  tlie  Cbui'ch  through 

Clu-ist  and  the  saints,  on  which  the  rulers  of  the  Chm-ch 
might  draw  for  the  benefit  of  the  leas  worthy  and  more 
needy.  This  wtis  something  distinct  from  the  power  of 
the  keys,  the  power  to  grant  absolution,  which  ijihered 
in  the  priesthood  alone.  The  eternal  punishment  of  mor- 
tal sin  beuig  remitted  or  commuted  by  the  absolution  o( 
the  priest,  it  was  open  to  the  Pope  or  his  agents,  by  the 
grant  of  indulgences,  to  remit  the  temporal  or  terminable 
penalties  that  still  rested  on  the  head  of  the  trslnsgressor. 
Thus  souls  might  be  delivered  forthwith  from  purgatorial 
fire.     Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1477,  had  ofEcially  declared 

ftbat  souls  already  in  purgatory  are  emimeipated  per 
mndum  mtffragii ;  that  is,  the  work  done  in  behiilf  of 
them  operates  to  effect  their  release  in  a  way  analogous 
to  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Nevertheless,  the  power  that 
■was  claimed  over  the  dead,  was  not  practically  diminished 
by  this  restriction.  The  business  of  selling  indulgences 
had  grown  by  the  profitableness  of  it.  "  Everywhere," 
Bays  Erasmus,  "  the  remission  of  pm^torial  torment  is 
sold  ;  nor  is  it  sold  only,  hut  forced  upon  those  who  re- 
fuse it." '  As  managed  by  Tetzel  and  the  other  emis- 
earies  sent  out  to  collect  money  for  the  building  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  the  indulgence  was  a  simple  bargain,  ac- 
cording to  which,  on  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum, 
the  individual  received  a  full  discharge  from  the  penalties 
of  sin  or  procured  the  release  of  a  soul  from  the  flajnes  of 
ini^tory.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  was  offered  in  the 
market  for  money.  Against  this  lucrative  trade  Luther 
lifted  up  an  earnest  remonstrance.  The  doctrine  of  hia 
theses  was  that  the  Pope  can  absolve  only  from  the  pun- 
ishments which  he  himself  imposes ;  that  these  do  not 
reach  beyond  death  ;  moreover,  that  tlie  right  to  absolve 
[||>eitaiiia  to  bishops  and  pastors,  not  less  than  to  the  Pope ; 


1  PrMf.  I.  FpUt,  Cnrinth,     Optra,  Tii.  8JL    TTie  Empnror  M^ximilUD  bai 
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that  the  foiujdation  of  indulgences  is  'm  the  power  ol  the 
keys ;  that  absolution  belongs  to  all  penitents,  but  is  not 
indispensable,  and  is  of  less  account  than  works  of  piety 
and  mercy.  If  the  Pope  can  free  souls  from  purgatory, 
why  not  deliver  them  all  at  once?  The  treasury  of 
merits  ia  not  denied,  but  the  Pope  cannot  dispense  it  far- 
ther than  he  holds  in  bis  hand  the  intercessions  of  the 
Church.  The  real  and  true  treasure  of  the  Church  ia 
asserted  to  be  the  gospel  of  grace.  If  the  Pope  knew 
what  extortion  is  pnicticed  by  the  preachers  of  indul- 
gences, he  would  rather,  it  is  said,  see  St.  Peter's  Church 
reduced  to  ashes  than  bailt  up  out  of  the  bones  and  flesh 
of  the  lambs  of  his  ilock.  The  theses  were  an  attack  on 
the  Thomist  theory  of  indulgences ;  but  in  spirit,  though 
unconsciously  to  the  author,  they  struck  much  deeper.* 

No  one  can  reiisonably  doubt  that  Luther's  conscience 
was  in  the  work  on  which  he  had  entered.  If  ever  a  man 
was  actuated  by  simple,  profound  convictions  of  duty,  it 
was  he.^  The  abuses  against  which  he  cried  out  were  so 
iniquitous  and  mischievous  in  his  eyes  that  he  could  not 
keep  silent.  He  had  no  ambition  to  gratify.  As  far  as 
his  earthly  prospects  were  concerned  he  had  nothing  to 
gain,  but  apparently,  in  case  he  persevered,  everything  to 
lose.  He  had  no  thought  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  Chui'di.  At  a  later  time  he  said  of  the 
theses :  "  I  aOow  these  propositions  to  stand,  that  by  them 
it  may  appeal*  how  weak  I  was,  and  in  how  fluctuating  a 
state  of  mind  I  was  when  I  began  this  business.  I  was 
then  a  monk,  and  a  mad  papist ;  ready  to  murder  any 
person  who  denied  obedience  to  the  Pope."  ^      He  had 

i  For  m  literal  copy  of  the  tlieaet,  see  Rontce,  vl.  SO;  Lcecbsr,  Sefertmttiimt- 
Retell,  t  438.      They  are  givaa  in  Germiia  by  Meurcr,  Luther' t  LeicH,  p.  75. 

^  Luther  epeaks  of  his  inativGs  in  a  letter  to  the  Bi!<liup  of  Merseburg  ( Feb>  4, 
UiO);  Da  Wette,  1.  402.  His  course,  he  says,  would  be  tlint  of  ■  niBdman  if 
He  were  utuated  by  worldly  motireB.  See  also,  De  Wette,  iii.  215  (Letter  la 
Melaacthon}'  "  frloris  roea  est  hxc  ana,  quod  rerbum  Dei  pure  trsdidi,  Del 
•cultereTi  uUo  studio  glorie  aut  opuleiiliie. " 

*  Pr^f.  Optr.  (iei6.)    The  following  year  (May  30,  1S13),  in  liii  IstCai  (• 
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embraced  with  his  whole  soul  a  truth  %?Lich  he  knew  to 
be  ia  the  Scriptures,  but  where  it  would  lead  him  ha 
could  not  anticipate.  He  was  still  an  obedient  son  of  the 
Church.  His  theses  were  propositions  for  dispute  ;  they 
concluded  with  the  sincere  and  solemn  declaration  that  he 
afiirmed  nothing,  but  left  everything  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Church.  What  he  would  do  in  case  the  Chiirt-h 
'•hoold  declare  against  him,  and  forbid  hiui  to  teach  what 
Le  knew  to  be  the  Gospel ;  what  course  he  would  take 
when  the  alternative  should  be  presented  of  giving  up  a 
truth  which  stood  in  lettera  of  light  on  the  p.ige  of  Scrip- 
ture and  had  imprinted  itself  on  his  soul,  or  of  renouncing 
^an  allegiance  in  which  he  had  gi-own  up,  ttie  obligation  to 

hich  he  had  never  found  oc«ision  to  doubt  —  this  was 
a  question  which  did  not  occur  to  him.  This  portion 
of  the  career  of  Luther  is  intelligible  only  when  we  r&- 
member  that  the  iucompatibleness  of  tlie  traditional  view 
of  Chui'ch  authority  with  his  interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
was  soniethmg  that  he  discovered  by  degrees,  and  that 
waa  forced  upon  him  by  the  actual  treafcinont  wiiich  his 
doctrine  received  from  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Nothing 
but  his  intense,  living  belief  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel  could  have  sufficed  to  ueutrabze  and  at  last  over- 
come his  established  deference  for  Church  superiors, 
"  O  I "  he  exclaims,  "  with  what  anxiety  and  labor,  with 
what  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  have  I  justified  myself 
In  conscience,  in  standing  up  alone  against  the  Pope  I  " 

The  theses  were  designed  to  subserve  an  immediate, 
local  end,  but  they  kindled  a  commotion  over  all  Ger- 
many. Both  the  religious  and  political  opponents  of  the 
trade  in  indulgences  greeted  so  able  and  gallant  a  spokes- 
man.i     "  No  one,"  says  Luther,  "  woidd  bell  the  cats ; 

Leo  X.,  coveting  ths  Ritolutionn  o{  the  tbcBeAg  he  s»j»,  in  connection  wiUi 
Mlier  expreMioDS  of  >piri(util  al1e|riaace:  "Vocem  tuuc,  Tocem  ChrU^,  in  t* 
pnuidentis  et  iMiucntia  agno^eam."    De  VVette,  i.  133. 

'  "El  fovelMt  me  uU'Utnfiuo  aura  ista  popularis,  quml  invisse  jam  essent  om. 
jlbns  Kites  et  Eotnanationea  illia  qujbus  totum  orbem  inijiUvcrant  et  taligayer 
int."    Prof.  Operum  {16-15). 
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for  the  heresy-masters  of  the  Preaching  Oitler  had  driven 
all  the  world  to  terror  hy  their  firea."  ^  "  Thanks  be  to 
God,"  exclaimed  ReuchUii,  "  the  monks  have  now  found 
a  man  who  will  give  them  such  full  employment  that 
they  will  he  glad  to  leave  my  old  age  to  pass  away  in 
peace."  ^  Maximilian  was  not  sorry  to  see  the  theses  ap- 
pear. Erasmus  was  at  heart  glad  that  a  new  and  vigoroo* 
antagonist  of  superstition  had  stepped  into  the  arena.  Bui 
opponents  quickly  appeared ;  Sylvester  Prierias,  Master 
of  the  Palace  at  Rome,  offended  that  his  Dominican 
order  should  meet  with  a  rebuPE  from  ao  insignificant  a 
quarter ;  Tetzel  himself,  whose  counter-theses  gained  for 
him  at  once  a  doctorate  ;  Dr.  John  Eck,  an  expcit,  well- 
read,  ambitious  th«njlngical  disputant,  who  welcomed  eo 
fair  an  occasion  to  signalize  himself.'  Luther  left  none 
of  them  unanswered.  Their  appeals  to  human  authority 
led  him  to  plant  himself  moi'e  distinctly  on  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  the  defense  of  the  detestable  practices  which 
he  had  assailed,  inflamed  his  indignation  still  more  against 
them.  Then  follows  his  summons  to  Rome,  which  ia 
modified,  at  the  request  of  Ids  noble-hearted  protector, 
Frederic  the  Wise,  whom  Leo  X.,  for  political  reasons, 
was  anxious  at  that  moment  to  conciliate,  into  a  summons 
to  Augsburg  to  meet  the  legate,  Cajetan  (1518).  Luther 
found  him  supercilious,  "  a  complete  Italian  and  Thomist," 
who  would  have  no  discussion,  and  whose  requirement 
that  Luther  should  retract  his  opinions,  was  met  with  s 
civil  but  decided  refusal.  "  I  will  not,"  wrote  Luther  ti 
CarLstadt,  "  become  a  heretic  by  denying  the  truth  by 
which  I  became  a  Christian  :  sooner  will  1  die,  be  burnt. 
be  banished,  be  anathematized."*  He  left  the  cardinal, to 
whom  his  dark,  glistening  eyes  wei'e  nowise  agreeable 
»nd  appealed  from  the  Pope  ill-informed  to  the  same  'jet> 

'  (H«wler,  IV.  i.  1,5  I,  n.  Ifj. 

»  Widdington,  HUIbts  oftht  Xefonnatian,  i.  flS. 

*  Thesp  docuini^nts  are  in  Ixaciior,  SfforfntitittntfieUMf  U. 

*  Utter  to  Cndstsdt  (Oct.  li,4518),  He  Wstte,  i.  181, 
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ter- infomied.'  Wlieii  a  bull  wiia  issued  from  Rome,  iib- 
gerting  the  doctrine  aa  to  indiilgences,  which  Liithor  had 
impugned,  he  published  his  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a 
general  council.  Still  he  looked  for  a  recognition  of  the 
truth  from  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  JMiltitz,  the 
second  messenger  from  the  papal  court,  a  Saxon  by  birth, 
eonciliaiory  in  manner,  and  professing  a  sympathy  with 
Luther  in  his  hatred  of  the  Tvoi-st  abuses  of  the  vendor9 
of  indulgences,  actually  persuaded  him  to  abstani  from 
furtlicr  cnmbiit  on  the  subject,  pro\*ided  hla  opponents 
would  also  remain  silent.'  But  this  truce  was  quickly 
broken  by  the  challenge  of  Eck  to  a  public  disputation  on 
free-will  and  grace,  topics  on  which  he  had  before  debated 
with  Carlstiidt,  one  of  the  theological  professors  at  Wit- 
tenberg ;  and  by  the  programme  which  Eck  pnt  forth, 
ranch  to  the  surprise  of  Luther,  in  which  his  opinions 
were  directly  assailed.  Li  the  open  wagon  which  con- 
veyed Luther  to  Leipsic  to  attend  the  disputation,  there 
Bat  by  his  side  Philip  Melancthon,  a  young  man  of  twen- 
ty-two, of  precocious  talents  and  ripe  scholarship,  whom 
his  grand-uncle,  Reuchlin,  hsid  recommended  to  the  Elec- 
tor as  Professor  of  Greek,  and  sent  to  Wittenberg  with  a 
glowing  prophecy  of  the  eminence  that  awaited  Uim.^ 
At  the  age  of  twenty  his  powers  and  his  scholarship  were 
alike  mature.     Unlike  Luther  in  his  temperament,  they 

1  Letter  to  Csjetan  (Oct.  18,  1618),  Da  Watte,  i.  Wi. 

*  Lutber  did  not  hetieve  in  the  lincerity  of  Miltitx's  irarm  demcnstriitjDiui. 
He  speaks  of  bis  "  Italtties  and  liniulations " —  "Italitatcs  ct  aimulitioDns." 
fitter  to  Staupitz  (Feb.  S(l,  1510),  De  Wctte,  i.  381.  See  also  the  Letter  t« 
Egnnm  {Feb.  2,  1619),  Do  Wette,  i.  21«. 

*  Keuchliu  to  SUlajicthon,  Cor/iut  Hrf,,  i.  3-i.  Renehlin  applies  to  him  the 
promise  to  Ahrahiun  ((Jen.  xii.}:  "Ita  niihi  prrcangit  animus,  its  spero  futu. 
mm  de  te,  mi  Philippe,  meain  opua  tt  tneam  solatium,"  Mclancthon'a  ori^nal 
name  was  Stiiw«n!«rd,  which,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom,  he  rendered 
.nin  Greek.  To  render  proper  names  into  Greeli  or  Latin  waa  usual  with 
tcholitrs.  Thujs  Hiiusschein  liccnme  CEcolampadiiis!  Schneider — i.  (.,  Kom- 
Khneider— wm  tranaformed  into  Ajfiicda.  Joliaunes  Kraelieraberger  wrote 
XI  Kinciitin  to  farnbii  hjm  with  a  Greek  e()uivaleiit  for  hia  not  veiy  euphonioai 
ume.     Von  Rattmer,  Oeichiirhit  dtr  Pcedngjgik,  i.  ]!K», 
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were  the  counterparts  of  each  other.  Melanethon  Foimd 
rest  and  support  in  the  robust  nature,  the  intrepid  spirit 
of  Luther ;  Luther  admired,  in  turn,  the  fine  but  cautioug 
intellect,  and  the  exact  and  ample  leamhig  of  Melanethon. 
Each  lent  to  the  other  the  most  effective  assistance.  So 
intimate  is  their  friendship  that  Luther  dares  to  get  hold 
of  the  raanuacript  commentariea  of  his  young  aaaociate, 
whose  modesty  kept  them  from  the  press,  and  to  send 
them,  ■without  the  author's  knowledge,  to  the  printer,* 
"  This  little  Greek,"  said  Luther,  "  surpasses  me  in  the^ 
ologj',  too,"  By  his  commentiiry  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
RomajiB,  Melanethon  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Protes- 
tant exegesis  ;  and  his  doctrinal  treatise,  the  "  Loci  Com- 
munes," won  for  him  a  like  distinction  in  this  department 
of  theology. 

The  disputation  at  Leipaic  went  on  for  a  week  between 
Carlstadt  and  Eck,  on  the  intricate  themes  of  free-will  smd 
grace,  in  which  the  former  defended  tJie  Augustinian  and 
the  latter  the  semi-Pelagian  side,  and  in  which  the  fluency 
and  adroitness  of  Eck  shone  to  advantage  in  comparison 
with  his  less  facile  adversary.  Then  Luther  ascended  the 
platform.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year,  :>i  middling  height,  at  that  time  thin  in  person,  and 
with  a  clear,  melodious  voice.  It  is  a  fact  not  without 
interest  that  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  nosegay  of  flowers.' 
He  tcok  delight  in  nature  —  in  the  sky,  the  blossoms, 
and  birds.  In  the  midst  of  his  great  conflict  he  would 
turn  for  recreation  to  Ms  garden,  and  correspond  with  his 
friends  about  the  seeds  and  utensils  that  he  wanted  to 
procure  for  it.^     At  home  and  with  his  friends  he  was  full 

1  Letter  to  Melanethon,  De  Wette,  11.  238.     See  olw  ii.  303. 

*  For  on  interesting  ilpjcriptioii  of  I.iitlwr,  us  he  uppesred  in  this  DiBpLUlion, 
titTm  tho  pen  of  PetrUB  Mo^ellanus.,  pf^e  Wnd^ington,  i.  \30.  See  aXio  Ranke 
Dtuttch.  Gtch.,  i.  881.     It  ioelril  from  Juno  27,  to  Jnly  16,  1610. 

'  "  Wliilo  S»t«n  with  hia  mcnibfrs  is  rajjlng,  I  will  Isngh  at  him  «n(l  in'll  it- 
tend  to  my  gardena,  that  is,  tha  blessings  of  the  Creator,  and  enjor  thetn 
pnialng  liitn."    LeUertoWenc.  Link,  (Dec  153E),  De  Wett«,  iii.  S8.    See,  alM 

u.  iTa. 
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of  hamor,  was  entbusi^gj^^cally  fond  of  mumc,  and  played 
Tynth  skill  on  the  lute^nl  the  flute ;  in  liia  natural  con- 
Btitution  the  very  opposRe^f  an  ascetic,^  His  powerful 
mind  —  for  he  was,  probably,  the  ablest  man  of  his  tiine 
—  was  connected  mth  a  cluld-like  fresliaess  of  feeling, 
and  a  large,  generous  sympathy  with  human  nature  in  all 
its  innocent  manifestjvtions. 

Standing  before  Duke  George,  who  proved  to  be  a  de- 
cided enemy  of  the  Reformation,  and  before  the  auditory 
who  sat  with  him,  Luther  discussed  with  his  opponent  the 
primacy  of  the  Pope.  In  the  course  of  the  colloquy  he  de- 
clared that  the  headship  of  the  Pope  is  not  indispensable ; 
that  the  Oriental  Church  is  a  true  Church,  without  the 
Pope  ;  that  the  primacy  is  of  human  and  not  of  divine  ap- 
pointment. Startling  as  these  propositiona  were,  they  were 
leas  so  thau  was  his  avowal,  in  response  to  an  inquiry, 
that  among  the  articles  for  wljich  John  Husa  had  been 
condemned  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  there  were  some 
that  were  thoroughly  Christian  and  evangelical.  A  feel- 
ing of  amazement  ran  through  the  assembly,  and  an 
[.»adible  expression  of  surprise  and  anger  broke  from  the 
lipa  of  the  Duke.^ 

The  Disputation  at  Leipsic,  by  stimulating  Luther  to 

further  studies  into  the  origin  of  the  Papacy  and  into  the 

character  of  IIuss  and  of  his  opinions,  brought  his  mind 

to  a  more  decided  renunciation  of  human  authority,  and 

[to  a  growhig  suspicion  that  the  papal  rule  was  a  usurpa- 

[tion  in  the  Church  and  a  hateful  tyi'anny.*     Up  to  this 

time  his  attempt  had  been  to  influence  the  ecclesiastical 

•alers ;  now  he  turned  to  the  people.    His  "  Address  to 

1  Hat  ho  wu  abstemious  in  fooil  and  IriQk;  "  valdi;  modici  cibi  et  potus," 
isf>  MelsDcthon.  Often  for  muij  cc39ec«tivie  dsyi  be  would  take  only  i  littl* 
■  airead  and  fifib.     Viln  Ltitkeri,  v. 

*  BcnkB,  i.  279  teq. 

>  Before  tbe  DiEputntioti  tt  Leipsic^  be  TTOle  to  Spatitin  (March  13,  )513)t 

Verm  ft  deereta  Pontifleiom,  pro  mea  dispntaUone,  ettinaiueni  tibi  loquorj 
t  tcio  an  t*apa  sit  Antichristus  ip9«  vel  afxwtoliis  ejus:  adMi  misers  corrumpltut 
gt  cruci%itur  Cliristiu  'M  est  veritaa)  ab  eo  in  decretit."    De  Wette,  i  S3S, 
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the  Christian  Nobles  of  the  German  Nation  "  was  a  ring' 
Lng  appeal  to  the  German  laity  to  take  the  work  of  lefor- 
matiou  into  their  o^vn  hands,  to  protect  the  German 
people  against  the  avarice  and  tjTanuical  intermeddhng 
of  the  Roman  ecclesiiistica,  to  deprive  the  Pope  of  his  rule 
in  sucular  affaii"B,  to  ahohsh  compulsory  cehbacy,  to  reform 
the  convents  and  restrain  the  mendicant  orders,  to  come  to 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Bohemians,  to  foster  education. 
In  this  harangue  Luther  strikes  a  blow  at  the  distinction 
betiveen  layman  and  priest,  on  which  the  hierarchical 
system  rested.  "  We  liave  one  baptism  and  one  faith," 
ho  says,  "  and  it  is  that  wliich  constitutes  a  spiritual  per- 
son." He  compares  the  Church  to  ten  sons  of  a  king 
who,  having  equal  rights,  choose  one  of  their  number  to 
be  the  "  minister  of  tlieir  common  power."  A  company 
of  pious  laymen  in  a  desert,  having  no  ordained  priest 
among  them,  would  have  the  right  to  confer  that  office  on 
one  of 'themselves,  whether  he  were  mamed  or  not ;  and 
'*  the  man  so  chosen  would  bo  as  truly  a  priest  as  if  all 
the  bishops  in  the  world  had  consecrated  him,"  The 
priestly  character  of  a  layman  and  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation are  the  leading  topics  in  this  stirring  appeal.  His 
treatise  on  the  Babyloniau  Captivity  of  the  Church  fol- 
lowed, in  which  he  handled  the  subject  of  the  sacrameuts, 
attacked  transubstimtiation,  'tnd  the  statutes  that  violated 
Christian  liberty,  such  as  those  which  prescribed  pilgrim- 
ages, fastings,  and  monasticism.  He  had  discovered  the 
close  connection  between  the  doctrinal  and  practical  abuses 
of  the  Church,!  At  this  time  (1520)  he  sent  to  Leo  X.  a 
letter  containing  expressions  of  personal  respect,  but  com- 
paring him  to  a  lamh  in  the  midst  of  wolves  and  to 
Daniel  among  the  lions,  and  invoking  !um  to  set  about  a 
work  of  reformation  in  his  corrupt  court  and  in  the 
Cliorch.*  With  it  he  sent  his  Discourse  de  Hliertate 
Christiana. 

'  W.vi(lingl<jn,  J.  367. 

1  LodMr  •eemi  to  bav*  entertained,  up  to  tbit  time,  ■  penoiul  r«|^?J  im 
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In  this  seraion  oa  "  The  Freedom  of  a  Chnstiao 
Man,"  Luther  set  forth  iu  a  noble  and  elevated  strala 
the  inwitrdness  of  true  religion,  the  marriage  of  the  »oul 
«j  Christ  through  faith  in  the  Word,  and  the  vital  connec- 
tion of  faitli  and  works.  In  this  treatise  he  risea  above 
the  atmosphere  of  controversy,  and  uufolds  his  idea  of 
Cliristiaaity  in  the  genial  tone  of  devout  feeling. 

His  course  during  the  period  between  the  posting  ot 
the  theses  and  the  final  breacli  with  Rome,  can  be  judged 
Correctly  only  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  mind  waa 
in  a  transition  state.  He  was  working  his  way  by  de- 
grees to  the  Light.  This  explains  the  seeming  inconsis- 
tencies in  his  expressions  relative  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Church,  which  occasionally  appear  in  his  letters  and  pub- 
lications during  this  interval.  "  I  am  one  of  those,"  he 
Baid,  "  among  whom  Augustine  has  classed  himself —  of 
those  who  have  gi'adually  fidvanced  by  writing  and 
teaching ;  not  of  those  who  at  a  single  bound  spring  to 
perfection  out  of  nothing."  ' 

The  Bull  which  condemned  forty-ona  propositions  of 
Luther,  and  excoro muni ca ted  him  if  he  should  not  recant 
irithln  sixty  days,  after  which  every  Christian  magistrate 
was  to  be  required  to  arrest  him  and  deliver  hira  at 
Rome,  was  issued  on  the  16th  of  June,  1520.  Luther  put 
forth  a  pamphlet  in  response  to  this  execrable  bull  of 
Antichrist,  as  ho  called  it ;  and  on  the  10th  of  December, 
in  the  public  place  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  presence  of  an 
assembly  of  doctors  of  the  university,  students,  and 
people,  he  threw  it,  together  with  the  book  of  canon  law, 
and  a  few  other  equally  obnoxious  writings,  into  the 
flames.     By  this  act  he  completed  his  rupture  with  the 

xvHpoet  fcr  Leo,  but  the  intermiDglii]^  of  pergonal  compIimeuLe  vfilh  denao* 
eitttiaQS  of  fals  court  and  of  the  Roman  ChuTcili  {wliich  is  stjied  '^a  iiccntkiiu 
den  of  robbeni  *'}  was  ilt-adapted  to  coaciUalia  tbe  Podc'b  favor. 
'  Prvf.  Optruin:  "  Qui  de  oibilo  repe^i'Xi  fluot  summi,  cum  nibit  tint,  i 
ti,  nequj  tcDt»ti,  neqne  expert]." 
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Papal  see.     There  was  no  longer  room  for  retreat.     He 
had  burned  his  ships  behind  him.^ 

This  decisive  step  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man nation  to  Lnther's  cause,  and  tended  to  concentrate 
all  the  Yai'iou3  elements  of  opposition  to  the  Papacy.* 
Luther  found  political  support  in  the  friendly  disposition 
uf  the  Elector,  and  from  tlie  jurists  with  whom  the  con- 
flict of  the  spiritual  with  the  civil  courts  was  a  standing 
grievance.  The  Papal  Bull  was  extensively  regai'ded  as 
a  new  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  civil  power. 
The  religious  opposition  to  the  Papacy,  which  hiid  been 
quickened  by  Luther's  theologicid  writings,  and  which 
found  an  inspiring  ground  of  union  in  his  appeal  to  the 
Divine  Word  and  iu  his  arraignment  of  the  Pope  as  an 
oppoaer  of  it,  engaged  the  sympathy  of  a  large  portion  of 
tlie  inferior  clergy  and  of  the  monastic  orders.  Luther 
also  found  zealous  allies  in  the  liteniry  class.  The 
Humanists  were  either  quiet,  laboiious  scholiu-s,  who  ap- 
plied their  researches  in  philosophy  and  classical  literature 
to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  defense  of 
Scriptural  tmth  against  human  traditions,  of  whom 
Mehuicthon  was  a  type ;  or  they  were  poets,  filled  with 
a  national  spirit,  eager  to  avenge  the  indignities  suf- 
fered by  Germany  under  Italian  and  Papal  rule,  and 
ready  not  only  to  vindicate  their  cause  with  invectives 
and  satii-es,  but  also  with  their  swords.  These  were  the 
combatants  for  Reuchlin  against  the  Dominican  pei-secu- 
tion ;  the  authors  of  the  "  Epistolaj  Obscuronun  Virorum." 
Lather,  with  his  deeply  religious  feeling,  had  not  Uked 
the  tone  of  these  productions.  Uh-ich  von  Hutten,  one 
of  the  writers,  the  most  prominent  representative  of  the 
youthful  literati,  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  had  not 
been  interested  at  first  in  the  affair  of  Luther,  wliieh  he 
regarded  as  a  monkish  and  theolo^cal  dispute.  But  ha 
Boon  divined  its  true  character  and  wide-reaching  scope 

1  Strauii,  Ulrkli  con  ffullen,  p.  39T.  '  Set!  Ranks,  i.  307  H>q. 
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and  became  one  of  the  Reformer'a  most  ardent  support- 
er. He  seconded  Luther's  religious  appeals  by  scatter* 
ing  broadcast  his  own  caustic  philippics  and  aatii-es,  ia 
which  the  Pope  and  his  agents  and  abettors  in  Germany 
were  lashed  with  unbridled  severity.  Abandoning  th(» 
Latin,  the  proper  tongue  of  the  Hmnaixista,  he  begau 
to  write  in  the  vernacular.  Hutten  enlisted  his  friend 
Francis  von  Sickingeu,  another  patriotic  knight,  and  the 
most  noted  of  the  class  who  ofEered  themselTes  to  redress 
wrongs  by  exploits  and  Lncareions  undertaken  by  their 
own  authority,  often  to  the  terror  of  those  who  were  thus 
assailed.  Sickingen  sent  to  Luther  an  invitation,  in  case 
he  needed  a  place  of  refuge,  to  come  to  his  strong  castle 
of  Ebeniburg.^ 

We  must  pause  here  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  polit- 
ical condition  of  Germany.  In  the  fifteentli  century  the 
central  government  had  become  so  weakened,  that  the 
Empire  existed  more  In  name  than  in  reality.  Germany 
was  an  aggr^ate  of  numerous  small  states,  each  of 
which  was,  to  a  great  extent,  independent  witiiin  its  own 
bounds.  The  German  king  having  held  the  imperial 
oiBce  for  so  many  centuries,  the  two  stations  wexe  practi- 
cally r^arded  as  inseparable ;  but  neither  as  king  of  Ger- 
many nor  ijs  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  had  he 
Bufficient  power  to  preserve  order  among  the  states  or  to 
combine  them  in  common  enterprises  of  defense  or  of 
aggression.  By  the  golden  bull  of  Charles  IV.,  in  1356, 
the  electoral  constitution  was  defined  and  settled,  by 
which  the  predominance  of  power  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  seven  leading  princes  to  whom  the  choice  of  the 
Emperor  was  committed.  No  measm-es  affecting  the 
oommon  welfare  could  be  adopted  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  Diet,  a  body  composed  of  the  electors,  the  princes, 
and  the  cities.     Private  wars  were  of  frequent  occurrence 

1  See  the  f  erj  inUreetiQg  tiiography  bj  D.  F    StraiMS,  Ulrick  mh  Futttt 
•Had.,  ISTl), 
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between  the  component  parta  of  the  country.  Thej 
ought  enter  separately  into  foreign  alliances.  During 
the  reign  of  Maximilian  great  efEorta  were  made  to  estab- 
lish a  better  constitution,  but  they  mostly  fell  to  the 
groimd  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  unwillingness  of 
the  states  and  the  Emperor  that  either  party  should  ex- 
ercise power.  The  Public  Peace  and  the  Imperial  Cham- 
ber were  constituted,  the  former  for  the  prevention  ol 
intestine  war,  and  the  latter  a  supreme  judicial  tribunal ; 
but  neither  of  these  measures  was  more  than  partially 
successful.  The  failure  to  create  a  better  oiganizafcion 
for  the  Empire  increased  the  ferment,  for  which  there 
were  ahundant  causes  prior  to  these  ahortive  attempts 
The  efforts  of  the  princes  to  increase  their  power  within 
their  several  principalities  brought  on  quarrels  with 
bishops  and  knights,  whose  ti'aditional  privileges  were 
curtailed.  Especially  among  the  knights  a  mutinoija 
feeling  was  everywhere  rife,  which  often  broke  forth  in 
deeds  of  violence  and  even  in  open  warfare.  The  cities 
complained  of  the  oppression  which  they  luui  to  endure 
from  the  imperial  government  and  of  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  princes  and  by  the  knights.  Thriving 
communities  of  triidesmen  and  ai'tisans  invited  hostility 
from  every  quarter.  The  heavy  burdens  of  taxation,  the 
insecurity  of  travel  and  of  commerce,  were  for  them  an 
intolerable  grievance.  At  the  same  time,  aU  over  Ger- 
many, the  rustic  population,  on  account  of  tlie  hardship 
of  their  situation,  were  in  a  state  of  disaffection  which 
might  at  auy  moment  burst  forth  in  a  formidahle  rcbel- 
Uon.  In  addition  to  all  these  troubles  and  grievances, 
the  extortions  of  Rome  had  stirred  up  a  general  feeling 
of  indignation. 1  Vast  sums  of  money,  the  fruit  of  taxa- 
tion or  the  price  of  the  rirtnal  sale  of  Church  officea, 
were  carried  out  of  the  country  to  replenish  the  ooffeit 
it  the  Pope. 

1  Buike,  i.  133  wq. 
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On  the  death  of  Maximilian  ( Jmiiaiy  12,  1519),  the 
principal  aspinints  for  the  succession,  were  Charlefl,  the 
youthful  King  of  Spain,  and  Francis  I,,  the  King  of 
France.  Charles,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Maxiniihan, 
iind  the  son  of  PLdlip  and  of  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  IsabeUa,  inherited  Austria  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  crowna  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  of  Navarre,  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  together  with  the  vaat  territorieB  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World.  The  Electors  offered  the  im- 
perial office  to  Frederic  of  Saxony,  a  prince  held  in 
universal  esteem  for  his  wisdom  and  high  char<icter ;  but 
he  judged  that  the  resources  at  his  command  were  not 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  govern  the  Empire  with  effi- 
ciency, and  cast  hia  influence  with  decisive  effect  in  favor 
of  Charles.  The  despotism  of  the  French  King  was 
feared,  and  Charles  was  preferred,  partly  because,  from 
the  situation  of  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany 
and  from  the  extent  of  his  power,  it  was  thought  that 
he  would  prove  the  best  defender  of  the  Empire  against 
the  Turks.  But  the  princes  took  care,  in  the  "capitu- 
UtioQ"  which  accompanied  the  election  of  Charles,  to 
interpose  safeguards  against  encroachments  on  the  part 
of  the  new  Emperor.  He  promised  not  to  make  war  or 
peace,  or  to  put  any  state  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire 
without  the  assent  of  tlie  Diet ;  that  he  would  give  the 
pubho  offices  into  the  hands  of  Germans,  fix  his  resi- 
dence in  Germany,  and  not  bring  foreign  troops  into  the 
country. 

The  concentration  of  so  much  power  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual excited  general  alarm.  Such  an  approach  to  a 
universal  monarchy  had  not  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  The  independence  of  all  other  king- 
doms would  seem  to  be  put  in  peril.  It  was  reasonably 
feared  that  Charlea  wonll  avail  himBelf  of  his  vast  strength 
*'ie  Empire  to  its  ancient  hmits,  and  to  revive 
ThiB   A^gjrehensiou,  of  itself, 
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would  account  for  the  hostility  of  Francis,  apart  from  his 
personal  disappointment  at  the  result  of  the  imperial 
election.  But  there  were  particular  causes  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  rival  monarchs  which  could  not  fail  to 
produce  an  open  rupture.  In  behalf  of  the  Empire,  Charles 
claimed  Lombardy  and  especially  Milan,  together  Avith 
a  portion  of  Southern  France  —  the  old  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy or  Aries.  As  the  heir  of  the  dukea  of  Burgundy, 
he  claimed  the  parts  of  the  old  dukedom  which  had  been 
incorporated  in  France,  aiter  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  It  had  been  the  ambition  of  France,  since  the 
expedition  of  Charles  VIII,,  to  estabhsh  its  power  in 
Italy.  Francis,  besides  his  determination  to  cling  to  the 
conquests  which  lie  had  already  made,  claimed  Naples  in 
■virtue  of  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  which  had 
reverted  to  the  French  crown ;  he  claimed  also  Spanish 
Navarre,  which  had  been  seized  by  Ferdinand,  and  the 
suzerainty  of  Flanders  and  Artoia.  The  scene,  as  well 
as  the  main  prize  of  the  conflict,  was  to  be  in  Northern 
Italy.  The  preponderance  of  strength  was  not  so  de- 
cidedly on  the  aide  of  Charles  as  might  at  first  appear. 
The  Turks  perpetually  menaced  the  easteni  frontiers  of 
his  hereditary  German  dominions,  which  were  given  over 
to  Ferdinand  his  brother.  His  territories  were  widely 
Beparated  from  one  another,  not  only  in  space,  but  also  in 
language,  local  institutions,  and  customs,  Sevei*al  of  the 
countries  over  which  he  reigned  were  in  a  state  of  internal 
confusion.  This  was  true  of  Spain,  aa  well  as  of  Ger- 
many. 

For  months  after  the  death  of  Maximihan,  the  Empire 
was  without  a  head.  Frederic  of  Saxony,  who  was  dis- 
posed to  protect  rather  than  repress  the  movement  of 
Luther,  was  regent  in  Northern  Germany.  Had  he  been 
in  middle  life  and  been  endued  ■with  an  enerorv  *>qn<»l  *■" 
his  sagaJiity  and  excellence,  he  miph;  '•  >  m'  '■•  ' 
the  prefereoe' 
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the  Lead  of  the  German  nation,  which  was  now  coQsciouB 

of  the  feeling  of  nationality,  and  full  of  aspirations  after 
unity  and  reform.* 

Charles  V.  was  not  the  mtm  to  assume  such  a  position. 
He  developed  a  tenacity  of  purpose,  a  restless  activity, 
and  a  far-sightud  calculation,  which  were  far  in  advance  of 
the  expectations  entertained  respecting  Mm  in  hia  early 
yonth.  But  his  whole  history  shows  that  he  had  no  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  the  moral  force  of  Protestantiatn. 
His  personal  sj-rnpathiea  were  with  the  old  system  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  this  was  more  and  more 
the  case  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career.  But  apart  from 
his  own  opinions  and  predilections,  his  position  as  ruler 
of  Spain,  tvhere  the  most  lii}jrtiiil  i|j|ii  iiT  HBWtl^iii 
prevailed,  would  have  the  effect  to  prevent  liim  from 
severing  his  connection  with  the  Roman  Church.  More- 
over, the  whole  idea  of  the  Empire,  as  it  lay  in  his  mind 
and  as  it  was  involved  in  all  his  ambitious  schemes,  pre- 
supposed the  unity  of  the  Cliurch  and  union  with  the 
Papacy.  The  sacred  character,  the  peculiar  supremacy 
of  the  Empire,  rested  upon  the  conception  that  it  was 
more  than  the  kingdom  of  Germany,  more  than  a  German 
empire,  that  it  was  the  ally  and  protector  of  the  entire 
Cathohc  Church.  Germany  was  regarded  by  Charles  V. 
as  only  one  of  the  countries  over  which  he  ruled.  The 
peculiar  interests  of  Germany  were  subordinate,  in  hia 
thoughts,  to  the  more  comprehensive  schemes  of  political 
aggrandizement  to  which  hia  life  was  devoted.  He  acted 
in  the  affair  of  the  Reformation  from  political  motives. 
These,  at  least,  were  uppermost ,  and  accordingly  hia  aon- 
iuat  varied  to  conform  to  the  interest  of  the  hour.  He 
might  deplore  the  rise  and  progress  of  Lutheranism,  but 
he  desited  still  less  the  success  of  Francis  I.  in  the  Italian 
peninsula.  Moreover,  in  carrying  out  his  plans  for  bim- 
9elf,  and  for  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  the  Emf  ire,  hfl 
1  Brfce,  Belli  Soman  Empirt,  p-  3U 
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might  fall  into  conflict  with  the  head  of  the  Church.  TTie 
old  contest  of  pope  and  emperor  might  be  revived.  Thii 
was  the  more  liable  to  occur  in  a  period  when  the  popeai 
were  anxiously  laboring  for  their  own  temporal  power, 
iind  for  the  advancement  of  their  relatives,  in  Italy.  A 
combinarion  of  all  the  forces  opposed  to  the  new  doctrire 
might  suffice  to  crush  it.  But  would  this  combination  he 
efifected  ?  In  addition  to  the  jealousies  that  existed  be- 
tween the  principal  potentates,  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  and 
tlie  King  of  France,  divisions  might  easily  arise  among  the 
Catholic  princes  in  Germany,  from  the  fear,  for  example, 
of  the  increasing  power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  conflicting  interoats  out  of  which  the  Lutheran 
movement  might  find  its  profit,  Germany  and  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  incessantly  threatened  by  the 
Tm'ka.  It  might  be  impracticable  to  pei-secute  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
their  help  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom. 

"When  Charles  V.  first  arrived  in  Germany,  he  had 
reasons  for  cooperating  with  the  Pope,  and  when  this  was 
the  caae  hia  own  preferences  seconded  the  motive  of  pol- 
icy. Yet  Luther  and  the  Lutheran  cause  had  attracted  a 
religions  and  national  a,yrapathy  that  was  too  strong  to 
permit  him  to  be  condemned  by  the  Emperor  without  a 
hearing.  A  less  summary  cotirse  must  be  taken  than 
that  which  the  papal  party  urged  upon  him.'  Hence  the 
summons  which  Luther  received  to  appear  and  answer 
for  himself  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  In  this  summons  he 
recognized  a  call  of  God  to  give  testimony  to  the  truth. 
As  lie  made  his  journey  in  the  farmer's  wagon — when 
he  went  to  Augsburg  to  meet  Cajetan,  he  had  woni  a 
borrowed  coat  —  he  was  an  object  of  universal  interest 
find  attention.     At  Erfurt,  the  University  went  out  in  a 

1  of  (he  tiro  DunciOE  vlio  were  sent  to  tUe  imperial  court,  CaraccioU  uid 
.UeMid«r>  the  latter  waji  most  distinguished.  He  Sjj^red  in  the  Diet  of 
Warms.  Ot  htm  Luther  h&s  ^ven  a  wcwtic  descriptioii,  which  is  quoted  hf 
6«ckeador(,  Ub.  !.,  sect.  3i,  {  SI. 
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|)roc(!Ssloii  to  meet  him,  some  on  horseback,  with  a  great 
throng  on  foot,  and  welcomed  Mm  with  a  speech  from 
the  rector.  He  persevered  in  hia  journey,  not%vithstand- 
ing  iUness  by  the  way  and  many  voices  of  discourage- 
ment—  mingled,  to  be  sure,  with  others  more  cheering 
—  which  met  hira  at  every  step.^  When  he  reached  the 
last  station  he  was  advised  by  a  councillor  of  Frederic 
uot  to  go  on  ;  the  fate  of  Huss,  it  was  said,  might  befall 
hijn.  To  which  he  replied  :  "  Huas  has  been  burned, 
but  not  the  truth  with  liim.  I  will  go  in,  though  aa  many 
Jevila  were  aiming  at  me  as  tliere  are  tiles  on  the  roof."' 
He  rode  into  the  town  at  midday,  through  streets 
crowded  with  people  who  had  gathered  to  see  him.  On 
the  following  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  hav- 
ing first  solemnly  commended  liimself  to  God  in  prayer, 
he  was  escorted  by  the  imperial  master  of  the  horse, 
Ulrich  of  Pappenheim,  to  the  hall  of  audience.  He  waa 
conducted  by  a  private  and  circuitous  way  in  order  to 
avoid  the  press  of  the  multitude  ;  yet  the  windows  and 
roofs  that  overlooked  the  route  wliich  he  took,  were 
thronged  with  spectators.  As  he  entered  the  august  as- 
sembly he  beheld  the  youthful  Emperor  on  his  throne, 
with  his  brother,  the  Arclidukc  Ferdinand,  at  his  side, 
and  a  brilhant  retinue  of  princes  and  nobles,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  among  whom  were  his  own  sovereign,  Fred- 
eric the  Wise,  and  the  Landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse,  who 
was  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  together  with  the 
dfiputies  of  the  imperial  cities,  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
a  nurae^rous  array  of  dignitaries  of  every  rank.  It  was 
estimated  that  not  less  than  five  thousand  persons  were 

I  Some  iattTeitatg  details  are  giren  by  Hyconfoa,  Hitt.  Reformat,,  p.  SS  (ia 
CSrprUn'i  Prhtiitden), 

*  Caaceming  tbe  prcciie  form  of  the  expreasion,  sea  lUnke,  i.  334,  and  bit 
(•lerence  to  JJc  Welte,  ii.  139  But  Spftlalin  givea  the  expression  in  (lie  moro 
■tul  form  in  whiirh  it  is  (luoted;  "  Daes  er  mir  SpoJitino  ans  Oppi'tiiieim 
(in  Wiirmbt,  schrli^bei  'Er  wollta  fdn  Worrobs,  wenngleich  »o  viul  Teufel 
darrionea  -wareu,  ob  immor  Zeigel  da  irfiren.'  "  Jaliri.  ron  d,  Ref,  Luth.  (1531' 
(.  m  (io  'l^fian'i  (Trkunden).     FTe  nrrive'l  n(  Wonu?,  April  18,  1621. 
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liollected  in  and  around  the  hall.      For  a  momrnt   ba 

seemed  to  be  somewhat  dazzled  by  the  imposing  ^baiao* 
U'T  of  the  assembly.  He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  many 
thought  that  he  was  afi'aid.  In  reply  to  tlie  question 
whether  he  retracted  what  lie  had  written  in  his  books, 
the  titles  of  which  were  read,  he  asked  for  time  tD  fnimo 
an  answer  suitable  to  so  grave  a  question.'  Time  wan 
given  him,  and  on  the  following  evening,  at  an  hour  so 
late  that  lamps  were  hghted,  he  was  once  more  ushered 
into  the  assembly.  He  exliibited  no  sign  of  embarrass- 
ment, but  in  a  cahn,  determined  mamier,  in  strong  and 
manly  tones  of  voice,  declined  to  revtike  hia  opinions  ot 
coodenm  his  writings,  until  they  should  be  disproved  by 
some  other  authority  than  pope  or  council,  even  by  clear 
t<fatimome3  of  Scripture  or  conclusive  arguments  from 
reason.  A  council  could  err,  he  said  ;  and  he  declared 
himself  ready  to  prove  it.  When  a  final,  definite  answer 
to  the  question  whether  he  would  recant,  was  demanded, 
he  repHed  that  liis  conscience  would  not  permit  him: 
"  Here  I  stand ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  God  help  me. 
Amen."  Tliere  were  many  besides  tlie  Saxon  Elector, 
whose  German  hcjirts  were  thrilled  by  the  noble  de- 
meanor of  Luther  on  that  momentous  day.'  Tokens  of 
admiration  and  sympathy  were  not  wanting.  Had 
violence  been  attempted,  there  were  too  many  young 
knights,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  resolved  to  protect  him, 
to  give  to  such  an  attempt  an  assurance  of  aucceaa.     One 

1  That  Lnthcr  askod  for  delay  has  bteq  made  a  ground  of  reproach  by  ad- 
reTvarJes.  See  ths  answer  to  Malnibuur^f  iti  SbcketidoTlf  lib.  L  sect,  iii,  §  94. 
It  haa  occasioned  perplexity  to  Protestant  writora.  See  Waddington,  i.  348, 
But  the  espianatioD  is  that  he  had,  in  alt  probability,  not  expected  a  peremp- 
torj'  rtomand  of  this  nature,  atid  wished  for  time  to  frame  an  answer  — eap*. 
cially  ill  view  of  the  fact  that  bin  writings  contained,  anionp  other  thiufft. 
auny  p«nKinalitie3.  The  rpqueet  (or  postponement  was  doiibtlefs  in  accord- 
ance with  tbe  advice  of  JerDme  Schurff,  bis  legal  afsistaut.  On  this  topiu  let 
(liracler,  rv.  i.  1,  J  1,  n.  79.  Sanke  observes  i  "Aucb  er  aahin  die  F()niilicb> 
ii  i'eu  d"«  KiicliKs  fiir  ?ith  In  Anspmch."    Dcutich.  G$eh.,  i.  334. 

*  B*«pt:tlnE  llic  improesion  made  by  Lnther  on  various  penons,  lee  tt»rk» 
'.SW  ip<) 
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who  was  present  testifies  tliat  Luther  returned  to  his 
lodgings,  full  of  courage  and  cheerfulness,  and  declared 
that  had  he  a  thousand  heads  lie  would  have  them  all 
struck  off  before  he  would  make  a  retraction.*  Some 
advised  Chiirles  to  disregard  his  safe-conduct,  but  ho  re- 
membored  the  blush  of  Sigismund,  when  Huss  looked 
him  in  the  face  at  Constance,  and  refused.  Even  Duke 
George  of  Saxony  cried  out  agj.inst  an  act  so  derogatory 
to  German  honor.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Em- 
peror, in  hia  hiat  days,  at  the  Convent  of  Yuste,  when 
BUperstition  had  more  sway  over  him,  r^'grottcd  his  own 
fidelity  to  duty  and  honor  at  the  time  when  he  had 
Luther  in  hia  power.*  When  a  part  of  the  assembly  had 
gone  home,  the  decree  was  proclaimed  that  placed  Luther 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  Bearing  the  same  date  as 
the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  liira  was  a  treaty  be- 
tween Leo  X.  and  Charles  for  the  recouquest  of  Milan 
by  the  latter.^  The  Pope  was  also  to  abstain  from  com- 
plying with  the  wish  of  the  Spanish  Estates  that  he  would 
Boften  the  rigors  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  a  necessary 
instrument  of  Charles's  tyranny.* 

Leo  X.  had  opposed  the  election  of  Charles,  and  had 
made  great  exertions  to  secure  tlie  elevation  of  Francis 
to  the  imperial  station.  The  Pope  was  resolved  to  pre- 
vent, if  he  coidd,  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  and  the  im- 
perial uHice  from  being  in  the  same  liands.  He  dreaded 
the  consequences  to  his  own  states  itud  the  effect  upon 
Italy  generally  that  would  result  from  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  power.  But  after  Charles  had  been  chosen,  both 
the  Emperoi'  and  Leo  saw  the  adviintages  that  would  at- 
tend upon  their  union,  and  the  damage  that  each  could 
inflict  upon  tlie  other  in  caae  they  persevered  in  their 
boBtility,       Accordijigly  thny  concluded   an   alliance,   a 

1  t-lpklatin,  p.  42. 

»  Kobertson.  Ilisturrj  1/  Chnrlet  ^.,  Praacott's  Appendix  (iii.  iBS). 

•  B*iike,  Hilt  art/  nf  tht  Popts,  t.  88. 

*  U>nke,  DfuUche  Gachidttt,  i.  83». 
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main  provision  of  which  was  that  the  jrarties  were  to 
divide  between  tliem  the  places  to  be  conquered  by  the 
Emperor  in  Lombardy. 

Thiis  Luther  waa  placed  tinder  the  ban  of  the  Empire 
and  of  the  Church.  The  two  great  institntions,  the  t^vo 
potentiates,  in  whom  it  had  been  imagined  that  all  au- 
thority on  earth  is  embodied,  pronounced  against  him, 
The  movement  that  had  enlisted  in  its  support  to  so  great 
an  extent  the  hterary  and  political,  aa  well  as  the  dis- 
tinctively religious,  elements  of  opposition  to  Rome,  WM 
condemned  by  Church  and  State.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  decree  of  the  Diet  could  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

Now  we  find  Luther  in  the  Wartburg,  the  place  of 
refuge  chosen  for  him  by  the  firm  but  discreet  Elector. 
It  is  a  very  fine  remark  of  Melancthon  respecting  the 
Elector  to  whose  honest  piety  and  discerning  spirit  the 
Reformation  owes  so  much  :  "  He  was  not  one  of  those | 
who  would  stifle  changes  in  their  very  birth.  He  was 
subject  to  the  will  of  God.  He  read  the  writings  that 
were  put  forth,  and  would  not  permit  any  power  to  crush 
what  he  thought  true."  Here,  though  enduring  much 
physical  pain  consequent  upon  neglect  of  exercise,'  Luther 
is  incessantly  at  work,  sending  forth  controversial  pam- 
phlets, writing  letters  of  counsel  and  encouragement  to 
his  friends,  and  laboring  on  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  first  portion  of  that  version  of  the  entire 
Scriptures,  which  is  one  of  his  most  valuable  gifts  to  the 
German  people.^  Idiomatic,  vital  in  every  part,  clothed 
in  the  racy  language  of  common  life,  it  created,  apaz 
from  its  religious  influence,  an  epoch  m  the  literary  de- 
velopment of  t!ie  German  nation,^     Troubles  at  Witten- 

'  Ue  »dvert8  to  hh  pliysical  dianrdere,  De  Wette,  ii,  pp.  3,  IT,  2S,  33,  60,  69. 

3  On  the  pTvvious  trunslatioiiB  of  the  Bibli^  mto  High  nxid  Lot  Gi^miAti,  aad 
M  (heir  small  drculation,  HBpeciiUy  among  th«  l>lti%  see  Ilerzug's  /iiu]l-£)ii)^, 
j1.  "Deutsche  BibeliibersoUunijun." 

■  On  the  incalculBble  iiilratitn;;e  of  Luther's  Bible  ai  furni<ihing  a  "  p«opl»' 
btiak  "  — a  "fundauictital  work  for  the  itiatruction  of  the  people  "  —  there  an 
cood  remiirkB  bv  Hegel,  Phil,  dir  OachUhi*  i  Wtrkt,  Ik.  M3,  HH. 
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berg  called  him  fortli  from  bis  retreat.     Ab  iconoclastic 

movement  liad  broken  out  under  the  lead  of  Carlstadt, 
for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  away  in  an  abrupt  and  vio- 
lent maimer  rites  that  were  deemed  incongruous  with  the 
new  doctrine.  There  was  a  certain  consistency  in  thii 
radical  movement,  aud  many  of  the  changes  that  were  at- 
tempted, Luther  and  his  followers  themselves  effected 
afterwards.  But  there  was  ii  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
violence,  of  wliich  Luther  saw  the  djuiger ;  and  the  inno- 
vators were  associating  with  themselves  pretended  prophets 
from  Zwickau,  who  claimed  a  miiiiculuus  inspiration  and 
-were  the  apostles  of  a  social  revolution.  Luther  compre- 
hended at  a  glance  the  full  import  of  the  crisis.  Should 
liis  movement  issue  hi  a  sober  aud  salutary  reform,  or  run 
out  into  a  wild,  fanatical  sect  ?  It  is  a  mark  of  the  sound 
conservatism  of  Luther,  or  rather  of  his  profound  Chris- 
tian wisdom,  that  he  desired  no  changes  that  did  not 
result  spontaneously  from  an  insight  into  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel.  Better,  he  thought,  to  let  obnoxious 
rites  and  ceremonies  remain,  unless  they  fall  away  from 
their  perceived  inconsistency  with  the  Gospel,  as  the 
natural  result  of  inoomiug  light  and  the  education  of  con- 
Bcicnce.  "  If  we,"  he  said,  "  are  to  be  iconoclasts  because 
tb"  Jews  were,  then  like  them  we  must  kill  all  the  un- 
l*Uevera.''  ^  He  was  unwilling  to  have  the  attention  of 
men  drawn  away  from  the  central  questions  by  an  excite- 
ment about  points  of  subordinate  moment ;  and  he  counted 
no  changes  to  be  of  any  value,  however  reasonable  in 
themselves,  which  were  brought  to  pass  by  the  dictation 
of  leaders  or  by  any  form  of  external  pressure.  Seeing 
the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  he  resolved,  whatever  might 
befall  himself,  tr>  retuni  to  his  flock.  Luther  never  ap- 
pears more  grand  than  at  this  moment.  To  the  prudent 
Elector  who  warned  him  against  leaving  his  reti'eat,  and 
told  hiui  that  he  could  not  protect  him  agabist  the  con- 
1  Dt  Wette,  ii.  SIB. 
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seqiipnces  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  lie  MTote  in  a  loftj 
strain  of  courage  and  faitli.  He  went  forth,  he  said,  un- 
der far  liigher  protection  than  that  of  the  Elector.  Thii 
was  a  cause  not  to  be  aided  or  directed  by  the  sword.  He 
who  has  most  faith  will  be  of  most  use.  "  Since  I  now 
perceive,"  he  wrote,  "  that  your  Electoral  Grace  is  still 
very  weak  iu  faith,  I  can  by  no  means  regaixi  your  Elec- 
toral Highness  as  the  man  who  is  able  to  shield  or  save 
me."  *  K  ha  had  as  pressing  business  at  Leipsic,  he  said, 
ae  he  had  at  Wittenberg,  he  would  ride  in  there  if  it 
rained  Duke  Georges  nine  days  I  *  Arriving  at  Witten- 
berg, he  entered  the  pnlpit  on  the  following  Sunday,  and 
by  a  series  of  eight  discourses  put  an  end  to  the  formi- 
dable disturbance  (1522). 

Restored  to  Wittenbei^,  Luther  continued  Ms  hercu- 
lean labors  as  a  preacher,  teacher,  and  author.  Commen- 
taries, tracts,  letters  upon  all  the  various  themes  on  which 
he  was  daily  consulted  or  on  which  he  felt  impelled  to 
speak,  continually  flowed  from  his  pen.  In  a  single  yeaf  j 
he  put  forth  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-three' 
publications.* 

Meantime  the  Council  of  Regency,  who  managed  tho 
government  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  steadily  de- 
clined to  adopt  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lu- 
therans. The  ground  was  taken  tliat  the  religious  move- 
ment was  too  much  a  matter  of  conscience ;  it  had  taken 
root  in  tlie  minds  of  too  great  a  number  to  allow  of  its 
suppression  by  force.  An  attempt  to  do  so  would  breed 
distiu'bances  of  a  dangerous  character.  The  drift  of  feel- 
ing tliTOugh  the  nation  was  unmistakably  in  the  direction 

I  Db  Wette,  ii,  139, 

i  De  WeOe,  ii,  140. 

t  He  W71;  "Sum  certe  retocU  meritie  «t  promtM  mciaoriiD  «  qua  tnjlii  Bait. 
iiuum  promatar,  qutcquid  acribo."  Letter  to  Sp&latbi  (Feb.  3, 1520) ;  De  Wetta, 
I.  40s,  Nine  je&n  Inti^r  he  writea:  **  Sic  obraor  qtiotidiu  literif)^  ut  jncDsa,  s^-'un- 
HA,  scMbiOlft,  pulpita^  fenenCree,  krcAiS  as&oree,  et  omnin  piens  jaceant  literis 
qux^j^tioiubiu,  4)Ufirelis,  p«titionibii9,  et<:.  In  mo  niit  tola  moles  e<:plL^iB«t;ci  fl 
wUtiM,"  nte.     Letter  to  Wenc.  I  ink.  (Jon*  30,  IbSa};  De  Wettn,  iii,  4T& 
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of  reform.  Ailrian  VI.,  who  was  a  man  of  strict  moralB, 
the  successor  of  Leo.  X.,  foimd  kbuself  unable  to  remedy 
tlie  abases  to  which  he  attributed  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment. The  demand  which  he  made  by  liis  legate  at  tJie 
Diet  of  Nui-emberg,  in  1522,  that  the  decre«  against 
Luther  shouhi  be  enforced,  was  met  by  the  presentation 
of  a  list  of  a  hundred  grievances  of  which  the  Diet  had  to 
ooniplam  to  the  Roman  see.  His  succeasor,  Clement  VII,, 
in  whom  tlie  old  spirit  of  worldlinesa,  after  the  brief  in- 
terval of  Adi'ian's  reign,  was  re'inatated  in  the  papal 
chair,  fared  httle  better  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  in 
1524j  when,  tlu'ough  hia  legate  Canipeggio,  he  demuncleil 
the  unconditional  suppression  of  the  Lutheran  heresy. 
Tlie  Pope  and  the  Emperor  could  obtain  no  more  than  an 
indefinite  engagement  to  observe  the  Worms  decree,  **  aa 
far  as  possible."  This  action  was  equivalent  to  remand- 
ing the  subject  to  the  several  princes  ivithin  their  respec- 
tive  territories.  It  was  coupled  with  a  reference  of  dis- 
puted matters  to  a  general  council,  and  with  a  resolution 
to  take  up  the  hundred  complaints  at  the  next  diet.  A 
iniajority  could  not  be  obtained  ugiunst  the  Lutherans  and 
in  favor  of  the  coercive  measures  demanded  by  the  Poptj 
and  by  Charles.  And  the  movement  of  reform  wai 
spreading  in  every  part  of  Germany. 

This  aspect  of  affairs  moved  the  papal  party  to  the 
luloption  of  active  measures  to  turn  the  scale  on  the  other 
Bide — measures  which  begtin  the  division  of  Germany. 
Up  to  tliis  point  no  division  liad  occurred.  Tlie  nation 
had  moved  as  one  body :  it  had  refused  to  suppress  the 
new  opinions.  Now  strenutius  efforts  were  put  forth  to 
combine  the  Catholics  into  a  compact  party  for  mutual 
mid  and  defense.  At  Ratisbon  an  alliance  of  tliis  charac- 
ter was  formed  by  the  Catholic  princes  and  bishops  of 
both  Germany,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Wittenberg 
Heresy  was  to  be  excluded  from  their  dominions,  and  they 
Tore  to  help  each  other  in  their  common  dangers.     At 
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the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  it  had  been  detormined  to  hold 
an  assembly  shortly  after  at  Spires  for  the  regulation  ol 
ecclesiastical  affaii-s.  The  princes  were  to  procure  before- 
hand from  their  eoimeillors  and  scholars  a  stjUement  of 
the  points  in  dispute.  The  grieyances  of  the  nation  wera 
to  be  set  forth,  and  remedies  were  to  be  sought  for  them. 
The  iiiition  was  to  deUberate  and  act  on  the  great  matter 
of  religious  reform.  The  prospect  was  that  the  evangel- 
ical party  would  be  in  the  majority.  The  papal  court 
Kiw  tlic  danger  that  wiis  involved  in  an  assembly  gathered 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  determined  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing. At  this  moment  war  was  breaking  out  between 
Charles  and  Francis.  Charles  had  no  inclination  to  offend 
tlie  Pope.  He  forbade  the  assembly  at  Spires  and,  by 
letters  addressed  to  the  princes  individually,  endeavored 
to  drive  them  into  the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms. 
In  consequence  of  these  threatening  movements,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  entered 
into  the  defensive  league  of  Torgau,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  several  Protestant  commimities.  The  battle 
of  Pavia  and  the  capture  of  Francis  I.  were  events  that 
appeared  to  be  fraught  with  peril  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
In  the  Peace  of  Madrid  {.January  14, 1526)  both  sovereigns 
avowed  the  determination  to  suppress  heresy.  But  the! 
dangerous  preponderance  obtained  by  the  Emperor  ereatt**! 
an  alarm  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  release  of  Francia 
was  followed  by  the  organization  of  a  confederacy  against  J 
Charles,  of  which  Clement  was  the  leading  promoter. 
This  changed  the  imperial  policy  in  reference  to  the, 
Lutherans.  The  Diet  of  Spires  in  1526  unanimously 
Bolveil  that,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  every 
state  should  act  in  regard  to  the  edict  of  Worms  as  it 
might  answer  to  God  and  his  imperi,il  majesty.  Onca 
more  Germany  refused  to  stifle  the  Reformation,  and 
adopted  the  principle  that  each  of  the  component  parts  of 
'he  Empire  should  be  left  free  to  act  accordii^  to  its  ow» 
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'  will.  It  wjis  a  measure  of  the  highest  iiuijortaiiec  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism,  It  is  a  great  Uxndmark  in  the 
hlstoTy  of  the  German  Reformation.  The  wax  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  involved  the  necessity  of  tolerating 
the  Lutherans. 

In  1527,  an  imperial  army,  composed  largely  of  Lu- 
theran infantry,  captured  and  sacked  the  city  of  Romu. 
For  several  months  the  Pope  was  held  a  prisoner ,  For 
a  number  of  years  the  position  of  Charles  with  respect  to 
France  and  the  Pope,  and  the  fear  of  Turkish  invasion, 
had  operated  to  embolden  and  greatly  strengthen  the 
cause  of  Luther.  But  now  that  the  Empei-or  had  gaiufd 
a  complete  victory  in  Italy,  the  Cathohc  pai'ty  revived  its 
policy  of  repression ;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  1529, 
a  majority  was  obtained  for  an  edict  virtually  forbidding 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  states  which  had 
not  accepted  it,  at  the  same  time  that  liberty  was  given 
to  the  adherents  of  the  old  confession  in  the  reformed 
states  to  celebrate  their  rites  with  freedom.  It  is  irapos- 
Bible  to  describe  here  the  methods  by  which  a  reversal  of 
the  national  policy  was  thus  procured.  The  decisive  cir- 
cumstance was  that  Charles  V.,  in  consequence  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  tfie  spirit  of  Spanish  Catholicism,  instead  of 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  religious  and 
national  movemeut  in  Germany,  chose  to  maintain  the 
ancient  union  of  the  Empire  with  the  Papacy.     Tlie  pio- 

Itest  agiuiist  the  proceeding  of  the  Diet,  which  gave  the 
pame  of  Protestants  to  the  reforming  party,  and  the  ap- 
jpeal  to  the  Emperor,  to  a  general  or  a  German  conned,  and 
io  all  impartial  Christian  judges,  was  signed  by  .lohn,  the 
pUoctor  of  Saxony,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the 
Date  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  the  Landgrave. of  IIe«ae, 
tlie  i^rince  of  Anhalt ;  to  whom  were  united  fourteen 
cities,  among  which  were  Nuremberg,  Stiasbui^,  and  Con 
stance. 
I  The  party  of  reform  did  not  consider  itself  bound  h^ 
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the  action  of  the  Diet,  not  only  because  its  edict  loofcej 
to  compulsion  in  a  matter  that  yhould  bo  left  to  the 
conscience,  but  also  because  it  overthrew  a  policy  which 
had  been  solemnly  established ;  a  policy  on  the  faith 
of  which  the  princes  and  cities  that  were  favorable  to 
the  evangelical  cause  had  proceeded  in  shaping  their  re- 
ligioufl  polity  and  woi-ship.  The  efforts  made,  especially 
by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  combine  the  supporters  of 
the  Reformation  in  a  defensive  league,  wore  chilled  by  the 
opposition  of  Luther  to  measures  that  looked  to  a  war 
with  the  Emperor,  and  still  more  prevented  from  being 
successful  by  his  determined  unwilhngness  to  unite  with 
the  Swiss,  on  account  of  what  lie  considered  their  heretical 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament.  Luther  and  his  tissociatea 
were  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  obligation  of  the  subject 
to  the  powers  that  be  and  with  the  sacrodness  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  course  fur  the  Clu-istiau  to  take,  in  their 
judgment,  was  that  of  passive  obedience.  They  like- 
wise deemed  it  an  unlawful  thing  to  join  with  errorifita 
—  with  men  who  rejecterl  material  parts  of  Christian 
truth.  However  open  to  t-riticisra  the  position  of  the 
Saxon  reformers  was  on  both  of  these  points,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  their  general  motive  was  the  sub- 
lime disregard  of  mere  expediency,  which  had  character- 
ized, and,  we  may  add,  bad  ennobled  their  movement  at 
every  step. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Emperor,  flushed  with  suc- 
oees,  met  the  representatives  of  the  Empire  in  1.530,  at 
the  memorable  Diet  of  Augsburg.  The  inconvenience 
and  danger  of  keeping  the  Pope  in  captivity  had  caused 
Chiirles  to  wish  for  an  accommodation  with  him.  The 
desire  of  Clement  VII.,  a  self-seeking  politician,  to  bava 
Florence  restored  to  his  family,  in  connection  with  other  * 
leas  influential  considerations,  inspired  him  with  a  lika 
feeling ;  so  that  amity  was  reestablished.  At  the  samt 
lime  the  Peace  of  Cambray  terminated  for  a  time  the 
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conflict  witli  France.  Tlie  Emperor  was  freed  from  the 
embiirrassiiienta  wliich  had  hindered  him  from  putting 
forth  determined  endeavors  to  restore  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  He  had  been  cmwned  at  Bologna,  and  was 
filled  with  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  iia  the  iiead  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  guardian  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  Church.  He  was  siirroimded  by  the  Spanish  nobility 
aa  well  as  by  tlie  princes  and  repi-esentativea  uf  the  Em- 
pire. The  design  was  to  persuade,  and,  if  this  should 
prove  impracticable,  to  overtiwe  and  coerce  the  Protes- 
tants into  an  abandonment  of  their  cause.  A  faith  and 
heroism  less  steadfast  would  have  yielded  to  the  tremen- 
dous pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Il 
was  not  considered  wise  or  safe  for  Luther  to  go  to 
Augsburg.  He  was  left  behind  in  the  castle  of  Cobuig, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Elector's  dominion,  but  he  held 
frequent  communication  with  the  Saxon  theologians  who 
attended  the  Elector.  The  celebrated  Confession,  drawn 
up  by  Melancthon,  m  a  conciliatory  spirit,  but  clearly 
defining  the  essential  tenets  of  Protostantiaiu  —  a  creed 
which  has  obtained  more  curi-ency  and  respect  than  any 
other  I'rotestant  symbol  —  was  read  to  the  Assembly.  Tha 
reply,  composed  by  Eck  and  other  Catholic  theologians, 
was  also  presented.  Then  followed  efforts  at  compromise, 
in  which  Melancthon  bore  a  prominent  part,  and  showed 
a  willingness  to  concede  everything  but  that  which  was 
deemed  most  vital.  Tliese  efforts  fell  to  the  ground. 
They  could  invent  no  formulas  on  which  they  could  agree, 
^pon  the  merit  nf  works,  penance,  and  the  invocation  of 
Mint*.  The  elaborate  and  able  Apology  by  Melancthon, 
in  defense  of  the  Confession,  was  not  heai-d,  but  was 
published  by  the  author.  The  majority  of  the  Diet  en- 
joined the  restoration  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
allowing  the  Protestants  time  for  reflection  until  the  10th 
jf  November  of  tlie  following  year ;  after  which,  it  wa« 
implied,  coercion  would  be  adopted.     Nothing  in  the  hi* 
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tory  of  tlie  Refonnation  is  more  padietic  than  tlie  conduct 
of  the  Elector  John  at  Augsburg,  who,  in  the  full  pros- 
pect of  the  ruin  of  every  earthly  interest,  and  not  without 
the  deepest  sensibility  from  his  attachment  to  the  Em- 
peror iind  to  the  peace  of  the  Empire,  nevertheless  resolved 
to  stand  by  "the  imperishable  Word  of  God."  The 
Reformers  were  willing  to  release  him  from  all  obligation 
to  protect  them,  to  take  whatever  lot  Pro^-idene*  might 
send  upon  them  ;  but  this  true-hearted  prince  refused  to 
compromise  m  the  least  bis  sacred  convictions.^ 

The  lettei-3  written  by  Luther  during  the  scssIdos  of 
the  Diet  exhibit  in  bold  relief  the  noblest  and  most  at- 
tractive sides  of  his  character.  The  fine  mingling  of  jeat 
and  earnest,  the  grand  elevation  of  his  faith,  his  serene, 
dauntless  coui-age,  and  his  broad  sagacity,  are  never  more 
striking.  Ho  takes  time  to  write  a  charming  letter  to  his 
little  son.  ^  To  his  friends  at  Augsburg  he  sportively  writes 
that  in  the  flock  of  crowB  and  rooks  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
and  screaming  in  a  thicket  before  his  window,  he  finds 
anotlier  Diet,  with  its  dukes  and  lords,  which  quite  re- 
Bembles  the  imperial  assembly.  "  They  care  not  for  large 
balls  and  palaces,  for  their  hall  is  roofed  by  the  beautiful, 
wide-spreading  sky,  its  floor  is  the  simple  tuii,  its  tablea 
are  pretty  green  branches,  and  its  walls  are  as  wide  aa 
the  world's  end."  ^  He  will  build  there,  in  hia  seclusion, 
three  tabernacles,  one  for  the  prophets,  one  for  the  Paal- 
ber,  and  another  for  iEsop  ;  for  not  only  will  he  expound 
the  Scriptures,  he  will  translate  ^aop,  too,  for  the  in- 
Btruction  of  his  Germans.*  Why  had  Master  Joaclutn 
twice  written  to  him  in  Greek  ?  He  would  reply  iu 
Turkish,  bo  that  Master  Joachim  might  also  read  what  he 

1  John  tbe  ConstuQt  succeeded  bb  brother,  Frederic  the  Wise,  in  1635. 

*  D«  Wette,  W.  11. 

•  De  M'ette,  iv.  4,  8,  13.    Tho  letter  is  dated  from  "  the  Diet  of  Grsin. 
Pccken,"  April  28,  IbW.    Writing  to  Spnlatin  A  few  days  after  in  the  lama 
■traia,  bi>  ad^ls^  "  Yet  it  is  in  seriousness  and  by  eompuIaioD  thnt  I  jest^  thai 
ttVLj  repel  the  re[lef:tioiis  which  rush  la  upon  me,  if  indeed  1  may  repel  'han/ 
nt  Watt«,  iv  14.  •  De  WeCte,  !r.  S. 
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could  not  understand.'  He  sets  a  trap  to  decoy  a  fastidi- 
ous musical  critic  into  an  approval  of  a  piece  whicli  Luther 

d  himself  partly  composed,  but  whicli  lie  contrives  to 

ve  passed  off  as  n  perfunnance  at  Augsburg,  to  cele- 
brate the  entrance  of  Oiarles  and  Ferdinand.'^  Suffering 
himaeK  from  prostration  of  strength  and  from  a  thundei  • 
ing  in  the  bead,  wliich  forced  him  to  lay  down  his  books 
for  daj's,  he  enjoins  Melanctbon  to  observe  the  rules  for 
the  caro  of  his  "  little  body."  *  He  exhorts  the  anxioua 
Philip  to  the  exercise  of  greater  faith.  If  Moses  bad  re- 
solved to  know  j  ust  bow  be  was  to  escape  from  the  army 
Pharaoh,  Israel  would  have  been  in  Egypt  to-day.* 
et  Philip  cease  to  be  rector  mundi  and  let  the  Lord 
govern.^  In  bearing  private  griefs  and  afflictions,  Philip 
was  the  stronger,  but  the  ojiposite  is  true,  said  Luther, 
of  those  which  are  of  a  pubhc  nature.^  If  we  fall,  he 
Bays,  Christ  falls,  and  1  prefer  to  fall  with  Christ  tlian 

nd  with  Ciesar.^     He  rejoices  to  have  bved  to  have  the 

onfession  read  before  the  Empire.^   He  bids  Melancthon, 

if  tlie  cause  is  unjust,  to  abandon  it ;  but  if  it  be  just,  to 

it  away  bis  fears.  He  is  full  of  that  eublime  confi- 
ence  which  rang  out  in  the  most  popular  of  his  hymns, 
i'  the  Marseillaise  of  the  Reformation"  — 

"  Etn  feator  Burg  ist  unser  Gott"  — 

Three  hours  in  the  day  he  spent  in  prayer.®  He  writes 
to  the  Elector's  anxious  Chancellor :  "  I  have  bitely  seen 

1  Do  Welte,  iv.  16.     «  Iliid.  »  Iliid,,  p.  36.  *  Ibid,,  p.  63. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  55,  •  Ibid.,  p.  92.       '  Iliid.,  p.  63.  »  Ibi.J.,  p.  Tl. 

*  Tut  Dietrich,  wbo  wa£  witb  him,  wrwte  to  Melancthon:  "I  CAnnot  auffi- 
tlcatly  wonder  at  this  man's  admirabte  Kteactfastness,  chEerful  courage,  faith,  vid 
hpptf  In  M>  doleful  a  time.  He  nourishes  tbesu  tempers,  however,  by  BtudlonA, 
oninterruptcd  mcditalidii  of  God's  Word.  Kol  a  day  passes  when  lie  doc*  not 
tpeod  tiiree  hours,  ami  thcw  bast  suited  for  studj,  in  prayer.  Once  I  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  bear  bim  pray.  Good  God,  what  a  faith  appeared  in  hia  words! 
lie  prayed  ff\th  aueb  reverence  that  one  saw  he  was  talking  witli  God,  and  yet 
witli  9Cicb  faith  and  hope  that  it  aeemed  as  if  be  was  taitting  with  a  father  and 
t  friend,  't  know,'  he  said,  'that  Thou  art  our  God  and  Father.  Pn  T  am 
rertain  Thno  wilt  bring  to  jthatne  the  persecutors  of  Thy  children.  If  Thou 
loeat  it  not,  the  hazard  '4  Thine  as  well  as  ours.    In  truth,  the  whole  matter  it 
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two  wonders,  —  fii-at,  as  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  1 
8aw  tbe  stars  in  the  heavens  and  the  entire  beantifu] 
vault  which  God  has  raised ;  yet  the  heavens  fell  not, 
and  the  vault  still  stands  firm.  Now  somo  would  he  glad 
to  find  the  pillars  that  sustain  it,  and  grasp  and  feel 
them."  "  The  other  was :  I  saw  great  thick  clouds  hang- 
ing above  us  with  such  weight,  that  they  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  gi'eat  sea  ;  and  yet  I  saw  no  ground  on  which 
they  rested  and  no  vessel  wherein  they  were  contained ; 
yet  they  did  nut  fall  upon  us,  but  saluted  us  with  a  harsh 
look  and  fled  away.  As  they  pass  away,  a  rainbow  shinea 
forth  on  the  ground  and  on  our  roof."  ^  "  AH  things," 
he  writes  in  another  place,  "  are  in  the  hands  of  God, 
who  can  cover  the  sky  with  clouds  and  brighten  it  again 
in  a  moment."  *  It  is  painful  to  him  that  God's  Word 
must  bo  80  silent  at  Augsburg  ;  for  the  Protestants  were 
not  allowed  to  preach.*  He  had  a  settled  distrust  of 
Campeggio  and  the  other  ItaUans :  "  where  an  Italian  ia 
good,  ho  is  moat  good,"  but  to  find  such  an  one  is  as 
hard  as  to  find  a  black  swan.  He  wexit  along  with 
Melancthon  in  a  wilhngness  to  make  concessions,  pro- 
vided the  evangelical  doctrine  and  freedom  in  preaching 
it  were  not  sacrificed.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  Philip,  as 
Bome  had.  There  were  many  ceremonies,  which  were 
trifles — levivults — not  worth  disputing  about.  Yet  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  m^istrate  to  dictate  to  the  Church 
in  these  pouits.*  He  would  go  so  far,  though  not  without 
reluctance,  as  to  allow  bishops  to  continue,  but  would 
permit  no  subjection  to  the  Papacy.  But  Luther  had  no 
belief  in  the  poasibiUty  of  a  compromise  or  reconciliation. 


'ndne  ovst  m  buys  been  only  compcDed  to  lay  handa  on  it  \  Thoa  msjst  tlita 
/n«rd,"  &c.    Corpiu  Rtf.,  ii.  1S9. 

>  De  Wette,  iy.  128,  At  sa  Cftriier  day,  oa  (he  occauon  of  hig  interview  iritt 
CAlctan.  ill  reply  to  the  question  wliere  he  would  Ftand  If  the  ElMtor  shoald  otf 
iapport  him,  he  answered,  "  Dntor  deni  weiteu  Qimmel  I  " 

•  De  Wctto,  iv.  1B6.  '  /iW„  p.  17». 

«  D«  Wette,  It.  810,  108. 
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TTiere  was  a  radical  antagonism  that  could  not  be  bridged 
over.  There  eould  be  no  agreement  in  doctrine  ;  politi- 
cal peace  alone  was  to  be  aimed  at  and  hoped  for.*  Ilenue 
he  rejoiced  when  the  perilous  negotiations  between  the 
opposing  committees  of  theologians  were  brought  to  au 
end. 

There  are  several  occurrences  not  yet  noticed,  whicL 
took  place  in  the  interval  between  the  Diets  of  Worais 
and  of  Augsburg,  and  which  are  of  marked  importance 
both  in  their  bearing  on  the  Reformation,  and  as  niua- 
trating  the  pergonal  character  of  Luther. 

One  of  these  events  was  hia  marriage,  in  1525,  to 
Catharine  von  Bora.  He  resolved  upon  this  measure,  aa 
we  learn  from  himself,  partly  because  he  expected  that 
bis  life  would  not  continue  long,  and  lie  was  determined 
to  leave,  in  the  moat  impressive  form,  hig  testimony 
gainst  the  Romish  law  of  celibacy.  Another  motive 
was  a  yearning  for  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  which 
his  parents,  who  had  embraced  the  new  faith,  encouraged. 
The  scandal  that  his  marriage  caused,  first  among  his  own 
Mends  and  then  the  world  over,  hardly  fell  short  of  that 
occasioned  bj'  the  posting  of  his  theses.  The  example 
of  Luther  was  followed  by  many  of  his  associates,  which 
gave  rise  to  tlie  characteristic  jest  of  Erasmus,  that  what 
had  been  called  a  tragedy  seemed  to  be  a  comedy,  as  it 
came  out  in  a  marriage.  The  marriage  of  an  apostate 
monk  with  a  nuiaway  nun  betokened,  in  the  view  of 
tlie  superstitious,  the  coming  of  Antichrist  as  the  fruit 
of  the  unhallowed  union.  But  it  was  one  of  those  bold 
steps,  chanieteristic  of  Luther,  which,  in  the  long  run, 
proved  of  advantage  to  hia  cause.  It  gave  him  the  sctlaoe 
of  home,  in  the  intense  excitemer^t  and  prodigious  labors 
in  which  ho  was  immersed  for  the  rest  of  hia  days. 
There,  with  music,  and  song  and  frolics  with  his  chil- 
iren,  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  he  poured  ou*^  his  humi.-i 
t  De  W*Ue.  It.  UO. 
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and  kindly  feeling  without  stint.  His  diverting  letters  to 
bia  wife  —  liis  "  Mistress  Kate,"  "  Doctoress  Luther,"  aa 
he  styled  her  —  and  the  tender  expressions  of  liis  grief 
a.t  the  death  of  his  children  could  ill  be  spared  from  the 
records  of  this  deep-hearted  man.' 

Among  these  events  are  his  controveraiea  with  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  with  Erasmus,  From  the  outset  it 
was  evident  that  Luther  must  either  give  up  his  causa 
or  contend  for  it  against  countleaa  adversaries.  Hia 
polemical  writings  are  therefore  quite  numerous,  and  it 
shows  the  amplitude  of  his  mind  that  lie  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  so  far  absorbed  in  this  sort  of  work  as  to 
neglect  more  positive  labors,  through  Ms  Bible,  cate- 
chisms, sermons,'  tracts,  for  the  building  up  of  the 
Church.  He  had  to  fight  his  own  friends  when  they 
swerved  from  the  truth,  as  did  Carlsfaidt,  and  also 
Agricola,  who  set  up  a  form  of  Antinomiauism.  But 
his  principal  literary  battles  were  with  Henry  VIII.  and 
with  Erasmus.  Tlie  intemperance  of  Luther's  language 
has  been  aince,  as  it  was  then,  a  subject  of  frequent  cen* 
Bure.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  what  a  tempest 
of  denunciation  fell  upon  hira ;  how  he  stood  for  all  hia 
life  a  mark  for  the  pitiless  hostility  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  for  a  time  he 
stood  alone,  and  everything  depended  on  his  constancy, 
determination,  and  dauntless  zeal  lu  the  maintenance  of 
his  cause.  Hail  he  wavered,  everything  would  have  been 
lost,  And  niildnesa  of  language,  he  said,  was  not  his 
pft ;  he  could  not  tread  so  softly  and  lightly  as  Melanc- 
thon.^    His  convictions  were  too  intense  to  admit  of  an 


I  Smi,  (or  ex&Riple,  the  letter  (to  Nic.  HansmauD),  August  6, 1&S8,  af(«r  tlw 
d^th  of  his  dan^^litfr.  Du  Wette,  iii.  364.  A  complete  Account  cf  Luth«r^t 
ijaieitic  cbaractiir  und  relations  is  given  by  F.  G.  Hofman,  Kat/iitrinu  «»• 
Mjra,  orler  Dr.  Martin  Lvfktr  nl*  Gallt  und  Vater  (Leipitig,  1845).  There  ii 
m'jch  of  interest  on  the  ftamt:  jjiiUjeci^  in  a  qLtaiot  IHtlt)  book,  D.  Martin  I  ^ 
ikfr'f  Zeitverkartungeriy  von  M.  Joh&nn  NicoUu3  Anton  (LelpKigt  IS04) 

s  Jitter  to  the  Elector  John,  Do  Wette,  iv.  XT. 
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expre^on  of  them  in  any  but  the  strongest  laagoage ;  lo 
words  that  were  blows.  Moreover,  he  beUeTed  it  to  be  a 
Bound  and  wise  policy  to  fling  away  reserve  and  to  speak 
out,  in  the  most  unsparing  manner,  the  sentimento  of  hia 
Boul.  It  was  not  a  disease  to  be  cured  by  a  palliative.' 
The  formidable  enemy  against  which  he  was  waging  war, 
was  rendered  more  arrogant  and  exacting  by  every  act  of 
deference  shown  him,  and  by  every  concession.  There 
waa  no  middle  course  to  be  pursued.^  There  must  be 
surrender,  or  open,  uncompromising  war.  Besides,  in  hia 
study  of  the  Bible,  he  conceived  himself  to  find  a  war- 
rant for  all  his  hard  language,  in  the  course  taken  by  the 
prophets,  by  Christ,  and  by  Paul.^  He  felt  that  he  was 
in  conflict  with  the  same  Pharisaical  theology  and  ethics, 
which  called  forth  the  terrible  denunciations  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament.  If  it  was  proper  to  call  things  by 
their  right  names  then.  It  was  proper  now.  He  had 
been  hampered  at  the  beginning,  he  came  to  think,  by 
a  false  humility,  by  a  lingering  reverence  for  an  author- 
ity that  deserveil  no  reverence.  He  regretted  that  at 
Wonns  he  luid  not  taken  a  different  tone  ;  that  he  had 
said  anything  about  retracting  in  case  he  could  be  con- 
vinced of  his  eiTor.  He  would  cast  all  such  qnahficationa 
and  cowardly  scruples  to  the  winds ;  he  would  stand  by 
what  he  knew  to  be  truth,  without  any  timid  respect  for 
its  adversaries.*      These  considerations  are  not  without 

1  "  Aut  ei;ga  deBperiuiiluiTi  est  d<j  pace  et  tranqutllilate  hujua  rel,  aut  i-erbcus 
BefTwduiD  est,"    Letter  tn  Spalatin  (Feliruary,  1520).     De  Wette,  I.  425. 

'  "Jlein  Handel  int  niulu  ein  MUk^lli>in<kl,  der  etwas  wekfaDa  oder  naclc 
{jaben,  Oder  t'ch  tmtcrliueeii  »iU,  me  k-ti  Narr  liisiher  gelhan  liabe."  Ihs  Wott*, 
u.  S44. 

•  ne  jfivfs  reasons  fnr  his  vehemence  in  a  letter  to  Wencealaua  Linli  (Aiigort 
19,  1640),  Ue  Wttif,  i.  470,  Amimg  other  things  be  says:  "Video  enitn  ea, 
]iue  aoftn  sefvuIu  traclautur,  inox  i;a(lei'e  in  obUvionem,  Demine  ea  curaiite." 
He  fin  thirfimn'  timt  Irtve  and  severity  »re  cnmpatible.  Da  Wetle,  ii.  813. 
■tee  *l<tn,  pp.  !£3Q,  34''i. 

'  Hallain  eensuren  Luther  for   ''  bellovriiig  in  hfcd  I.s  in."      But  it  wax  a  on> 
rhidi  n1!  Kuriipe  rang   "  from  side  to  side."      Had  he  hwa  s  man  nf  tlu 
nii^nt  vf  Ilullam,  wlieiv  wtruld  iiiive  l)eeg  the  IU<rofmai]uu '?    The  £raa 
la  iiti'luui  uppruuiate,  raucli  \m  luult  iritb  cuuipiaceii^}'  upoa  LtttiMT- 
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weight.  A  man  whose  natural  weapon  is  a  battle-axe 
must  not  be  rebuked  for  not  handling  a  rapier.  There  is 
Boiuctiines  work  to  be  done  which  the  lighter  and  more 
graceful  weapon  could  never  accomplish.  At  the  same 
time,  with  all  Luther's  tenderness  of  feeUng,  with  hij 
fine  and  even  poetic  sensibility,  there  was  a  vein  of 
coarseness,  a  plebeian  vehemence,  which,  when  he  waa 
gcided  by  opposition,  engendered  scurrihty, 

Tho  book  of  Henry  VIII.  was  directed  against  Lu- 
Jier's  work  on  the  sacraments,  "  The  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity." 1  It  is  marked  by  extreme  haughtiness  toward 
Luther,  and  is  hardly  less  vituperative  than  the  Reformer's 
famous  reply.  Luther  was  the  hound  who  had  brought 
up  heresies  anew  out  of  hell ;  princes  would  combine  to 
bum  him  and  his  books  together.  It  was  throughout  an 
appeal  to  authority ;  Luther  had  audacioiisly  presumed 
to  set  himself  against  popes  and  doctors  without  number. 
The  impression  of  Henry's  book  itaelf  wholly  depended 
on  the  fact  that  its  author  was  one  of  the  nilers  of  the 
earth.  Luther  probably  meant  to  neutraUze  this  impres- 
sion by  bemiring  the  pui-ple  of  this  regal  disputant  who 
had  stepped  forth,  with  his  crown  on  his  head,  into  thu 
arena  of  theological  debate,  to  win  from  the  Pope,  whom 
he  obsequiously  flattered,  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  Subsequently,  when  Henry  was  reputed  to  be 
favorable  to  the  Protestant  cause,  at  the  eiiniest  solicita- 
tion of  King  Christian  H.  of  Denmark  and  of  other 
friends,  Luther  wrote  to  the  King  a  humble  apology  for 
the  violence  of  his  language  —  making  no  withdrawal, 
however,  of  any  portion  of  his  doctrine.  In  composing 
this  apologetic  letter  he  was  carried  away,  he  says,  by  tlie 
promptings  of  others,  to  do  what  of  himself  he  would  never 
^lave  done.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  migenerous  receptioD 
and  use  of  the  letter  by  Henry,  Luther  did  not  regret 

1  AAtrtio  Septtm  Saeramentomm  atlvertut  Martmum  Luttierum    [llkUJ 
It  i*  publiabe  )  in  a  Gcrm&n  troiulfttioa  in  Wikb's  ed.  of  Lutber'a  Writing*. 
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-(ihat  he  hsA  written  it,  as  he  did  not  regret  the  sendiug 
of  a  similar  epistlo  to  Diike  George,  As  far  as  his  own 
pereon  was  concerned,  he  said,  he  was  willing  to  humbla 
hiiDself  to  a  child  ;  his  doctiine  lie  would  not  compromise. 
But  such  experiences  established  him  in  the  feeling, 
which  he  had  entertained  before,  that  humility  was 
thrown  away ;  that  here  was  a  mortal  conflict,  in  which 
gentle  words  were  misinterpreted,  and  therefore,  wasted, 
and  into  which  it  was  worse  than  folly  to  enter  \nth  hia 
hands  tied.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  man  muat 
neither  think  of  retreat  nor  of  the  possibihty  of  placat- 
ing the  foe.  It  was  natural  that  his  experiences  of  con- 
troversy, in  their  action  on  a  temper  naturally  combative, 
should  contribute  to  carry  Luther  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  charity,  as  well  as  of  civility,  in  hia  treatment  of  the 
Sacramentarians,  the  adherents  of  Zwingle.  Of  this 
matter,  where  his  intemperance  was  more  mischievous, 
we  shall  speak  in  another  place. 

As  to  Erasmus  and  the  Saxon  Reformers,  there  was  an 
earnest  wish  on  both  sides  that  he  should  not  take  part 
against  them.  Luther,  and  Melancthon  still  more,  re- 
speoted  him  as  the  patriarch  of  letters,  the  restorer  of  the 
langvages,  and  the  effective  anfcigonist  of  fanaticism  and 
superef.ition.  When  Luther  published  his  work  on  the 
Gralatians,  he  regretted  that  Erasmus  had  not  put  forth  a 
book  on  the  same  subject,  which  would  have  rendered  hia 
own  nnnecessaiy.*  Ei-asmus,  in  turn,  could  not  but  ajh 
plaud  the  first  movement  of  Luther.  Hia  love  of  litera- 
ture, not  less  than  his  reUgious  predilections,  would  in- 

Icline  him  strongly  to  the  Lutheran  side.  Tlie  Wittan- 
bei^  theologians  were  earnest  champions  of  the  csmse  of 
learning.  But  the  caution  of  Erasmus  was  manifest  from 
the  begiijning.  He  avoided  the  need  of  coinmittiiig  him- 
self by  professing  to  his  various  correapondents  thitt  he 
had  not  read  the  books  of  I^uther.     He  told  the  Electo* 

t  Ds  Wetli    i  33Ii. 
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nf  Saxony,  in  an  interview  at  Cologne,  ahortly  before  the 
I>if;t  fit  VV'orma,  tliat  tiie  two  great  offences  of  Lather 
wfirc,  til  at  he  had  t/inohed  the  crown  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Ixrllifs  df  the  rnonicH.  Tlie  expressions  of  sympathy  •with 
tJx'.  Wittenherr;  movf;ment  that  escaped  him,  notwith* 
ntAiuWu'^  \uH  pnulence,  or  which  reached  the  ear  of  the 
pulilif.  throiirjh  the  unauthorized  publication  of  his  letters, 
kfipt  him  hiisy  in  alhiying  the  suspicions  and  anxieties  of 
(^nthohr:  friends  and  patrons.  But  Luther  and  Erasmus 
wcni  utterly  diverse  from  one  another  in  character  ;  and 
•'  fliicli  tinlikcfl,"  iis  Coleridge  has  said,  "end  in  dislikes." 
HrnHniiiH,  it  luw  been  remarked  with  truth,  lacked  depth 
1111(1  fervor  of  religious  convictions.  He  was  a  typical 
liililiidiniiri)in,  in  tlw.  cast  of  his  mind.^  His  absorbing 
piiK-Aion  wuH  for  litcraturo.  He  could  not  conceive  how 
nnv  niiin  of  (asl(>  nmld  prefer  Augustine  to  Jerome , 
wliiU>  l,ulh»>r  eould  not  .sec  how  any  man  that  loved  the 
««o'»|«>l  oould  fail  to  sot  Augustine,  with  his  little  Greek 
n\\y\  K"*s  llobnnv,  iidinitely  abovo  Jerome.*  As  the  con- 
tt'wi  \\h'w\\  l.utlior  h:«d  oxoitini  grow  warm,  attention 
wsis  iuo\ii!\l>ly  drawn  away  frv>m  the  pnisnit  of  letters 
ttud  ttlvsvM'bovl  in  tluMh^jiioul  iuvpiiry  and  controversy ;  and 
(hio  \h;u>;;\<  I'v.istr.us  dopUMwl.  The  heat  which  Lather 
««:><;;•;,>; 0,1  w^jj  tviMijnvuit  to  h;#  taste.  The  Reformers 
-\  XN'Ujo'.noss  Kva-r.o  r.:,^rv  and  morw  oSen- 

isV.jitxxi ;»  vVv,-,:v.xion.  and  said  him> 
■sA,-v,-,v  ,-,  Vvir:  .:'  tr.c  :ra;h  for  the  sake 

«5Wi  v,  :  ,■•  ;>i  s:-^  whicli  martyiB 
■.;  Iv  S-.  \-  ^".  ,-T*  Tc '..^^^an.  be  said, 

■■«.•,     >  .vv^l;  at;,-.  T-it,  in  bis  in- 

\     ■«  v  -    ■.    -«n-ie»;  ibMvn^.     Aficr  ■ 
■  ^>   -       -■.,    ^T    -v  A~s=:as»  «t    HoSaad. 
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most  heart,  and  apart  from  the  feeliug  that  he  must  be 
anchored  somewhere,  the  authority  of  ti.e  Church  counted 
for  little.  Being  by  temperament,  by  his  pei-aonal  rela- 
tions, and  by  the  effect  of  years,  and,  we  might  add,  on 
principle,  a  time-server,  he  found  himself,  being  also  the 
most  prominent  man  of  the  age,  in  an  embarrassing  situ- 
ation. He  mnst  stay  in  the  Church,  yet,  if  possible, 
offend  neither  party .^  Luther  saw  through  him,  and  in  a 
letter  that  was  meant  to  be  friendly,  he  irritated  the  great 
scholar  by  inviting  him  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  magnifi- 
cent tragL'dy  in  which  he  was  not  fitted  to  be  an  actor.^ 
The  refusal  of  Erasmus  to  see  Ulrich  von  Hutten  when 
be  visited  Basel,  and  the  furious  controversy  that  ensued 
between  them  —  for  Erasmus  was  provoked  into  tlie  use 
of  a  style  which  he  very  much  deplored  in  Luther,  an 
inconsistency  which  Luther  did  not  fail  to  point  out  — 
was  the  firet  decided  step  in  the  alienation  of  the  great 
scholar  from  the  evangelical  party.  Then  Erasmus  at 
length  yielded  to  the  persuasions  that  had  long  been  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  the  papal  side,  and  took  the  field 
against  Luther,  iii  a  treatise  on  free-will  j  hi  which  the 
Reformer  was  aasaidted  on  a  subject  where  his  extrava- 
gant language  exposed  him  to  an  easy  attack,  and  ou 
which  Erasmus  could  write  with  some  warmth  of  convic- 
tion. He  and  liis  associates  preferred  the  Greek  theology 
to  that  of  Augustine,  on  this  subject  of  the  will.  More 
once  complained  that  Luther  "  clung  by  tooth  and  nail 
to  the  doctrine  of  Augustine."  Theologians  who  explain 
dii&culties  by  referring  to  "  original  sin,"  Erasmus  had 
once  likened  to  astrologers  who  fall  back  on  the  stars. 
The  moderation  of  the  pei-sonal  references  to  Luther  in 
the  book  of  Erasmus  did  not  restrain  the  former  from  the 
ti»e  of  the  severest  stylo  in  his  reply.  Erasmus,  he 
thought,  had  taken  his  place  under  the  banner  of   thfl 

1  Lather  notices  the  "  dexteritv  "  of  Erasmus,  De  WeKe,  I,  3M. 
*  LcttOT  to  Enumtu  (April,  1634),  Ds  Wett«,  ii.  US. 
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Pope  ;  he  bad  come  out  on  the  semi-Pelagian  side,  from 
which  the  whole  sj'stera  of  salvation  by  merit  waa  insep- 
arable ;  and  the  higher  his  standing  the  more  unsparing 
must  be  the  attack  upon  him.  The  rejoinder  of  Enismus 
—  the  "  Hyperaspiates,"  the  first  part  of  which  appeared 
in  1525,  and  the  second  in  1527  —  completed,  if  anything 
was  wanted  to  complete,  their  mutual  estrangement. 
From  that  time  Luther  habitually  spoke  of  him  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  Lucian,  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  an  enemy  of  all  re- 
ligions, especially  the  Christian,  and  flung  at  him  other 
appellations,  which,  if  literally  unjust,  sometimes  had  the 
truth  of  a  i^ricature.  Finally,  a  long  letter  of  Luther 
to  his  friend  Nicholas  von  Amsdorf,  in  which  the  author 
undertook  to  maintain  a  charge  of  scepticism,  as  well  aa 
of  frivolous  le^-ifcy,  against  Erasmus,  by  reference  to  his 
comments  on  Scripture,  drew  out  a  reply  which  is 
marked  by  all  the  refinement,  ingenuity,  and  wit  for 
which  Erasmus  was  deservedly  famous.  From  this  time, 
his  animosity  against  the  Protestant  cause  went  on  in- 
creasing. Luther  more  thivn  once  complins  that  Eraa- 
mos  could  make  the  sins  and  distress  of  the  Chiu'ch  a 
theme  for  jesting.^  In  the  epistle  to  Amsdorf,  he  charges 
him  with  infusing  into  the  young  a  spuit  at  war  with 
rehgious  earnestness.^ 

1  Dt  Wette,  i.  T6.  He  flnda  fault  with  Erasmiia,  "  aenox  et  theologm,"  for 
tTMtlng  ucred  lliingg  in  a  jesting  wny,  in  >  period  "nisgotiOBiaaima  et  laborfoeo." 
Ibid,,  IT,  508;  LettertoNic.  Anudorf,  Lather,  it  irill  b«  remenibered,  hid 
not  thougtit  well  at  the  Ejil»lfJtr  Ofmi^irorum  Vlrtiram. 

»  lUid.,  Iv.  519,  The  letlere  of  Luther  set  forth  the  rise  and  progreaa  of  hit 
(stiuigetueot  from  Fjnsiiiuji.  In  a  letter  to  SpitUttn  (October  19,  1511})  tia 
expresses  his  dissent  from  tlie  idea  of  Era^smiis  that,  by  "works  of  th» 
law,"  Paul  means  ccreniotiinl  works  nlono,  g'yes  his  own  view  of  justi€c»> 
lion,  nsvl  wishes  gpalatlti  to  tr}'  to  alt«r  the  v  ews  of  Kmsmua  on  this  point. 
Hb  writes  to  Laiige  [iturch  1,  1517),  that  he  reads  Erasmus  — "  Dogtmm 
Erasmum,"  he  styles  hitn  —  but  that  his  esteem  for  bim  diminishes  dailv** 
that  Kra.^niLis  ejcposi^s  well  the  i^orance  of  priests  and  monks,  hitt  does  not 
dwell  aiiificicntlf  on  Christ  and  the  grace  of  God:  "  biimana  pneralent  u  eo 
ptna  qoam  divina."  He  comes  to  this  conclaaion  reluctantly,  and  ia  careful  not 
to  disclose  it,  in  order  not  to  give  aid  to  the  enemies  aud  rivals  of  Erasmus 
Vithir's  ccnsnre  of  'he  levitjr  of  Erasmus  in  reference  to  the  calamitiea  of  tim 
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If  we  look  below  the  accidents  of  the  controversy,  and 
cast  aside  particulars  in  wLieJi  Luther  waa  often  incorrect. 
as  he  was  uncharitable  in  IiIb  general  estimate  of  Iiia  an- 
tagonist, we  must  conclude  that  Luther  was  still  in  the 
right  in   his   judgment    respecting    the   reform    of   ths 

Charcb  ii  frequently  expressed.  Eruinus  (April  It,  IBIS)  wrote  to  the  EJectot 
•  letter,  ta  which  he  coroplitnented  Luther.  In  writiDg  to  SpiUtin  (May  82, 
16X9),  Lather  cjcpreaees  his  gratificatloo.  On  the  28th  of  the  previous  M«rt:h, 
Luther  had  written  a  respect/ui  letter  to  Krasmus  iiimself,  in  which  hia  Uleula 
•nd  Msrrioes  are  fully  appreciated ;  t«  whicli  Erniimun  ruplied,  in  May,  iu  gn- 
aooB  bat  esntiotis  temi&.  Everylhiag  shovs  that  Lraamua  was  faronble  to 
Lutber,  hat  did  not  deem  it  s&fe  to  betray  the  extent  nf  hia  Hyrapathy.  Hit 
position  Lutber  fully  ttnderatood,  bj!  io  «hown  in  man}-  piuisageH  of  his  lettera. 
In  a  letter  to  Speogler  (N'oi'ember  17,  l&SO)  Luther  rcmarka  that  he  has  private 
diapntea  with  Melanethoa  on  the  question  how  far  from  the  right  way  Kraemui 
ii  —  Molaitctbon,  of  eoiine,  being  inorB  favorable  to  the  ^eat  Uumaoi^t.  In  ref- 
erence to  tbo  advice  of  Kimamtti  that  Lutber  would  be  more  moderate,  be-writei 
(to  Spalatin,  September  9, 1521)  that  Urasmus  looks  "  non  ad  crucem,  Bed  ad  pa* 
rem  "t"  memini  me,  dum  in  pnefatione  sua  in  Novum  TcstatDentom  de  se  ipso 
diceret:  'gloriam  fnctle  contemnit  Cbriatiunui^ ' — in  corde  mea  cogitasse  :  'O 
Eraitme,  fallert^,  limeo.  Blagna  res  est  ^loria^ui  routemnere.'  "  To  Spalatin  (May 
15,  1523],  he  charges  Erasmus  with  betraying,  "in  bub  Epislolarum  fanagine," 
bis  Mcret  husitility  to  bim  atid  bis  doctrine,  and  declities  that  he  prefers  an  opea 
foe  like  Eck  In  a  I  irjjiivtTsatiiiff  person,  noir  fiieiiJlv  and  now  hostile.  To  Coepat 
Hijroer  (May  28,  15^),  he  writ>»  that  be  la  aware  that  Erasmus  dissents  froui 
hiin  om  predcstiuatiou,  but  that  he  has  no  fear  of  li^rasniLis^fl  eloquence;  "  poteu- 
tior  est  Veritas  quam  eloqucntla,  potior  spiritua  qn^m  in^enium,  major  tidea 
c^uaiD  eruditio.'^  To  (Ecolampadius  (June  20,  15S'3),  be  speaks  of  the  covert 
bofftility  of  Erasmus  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  characterizes  him  ihust 
'^LingTias  introduxit,  et  a  sacrilegia  sEudiis  Fevooavit.  Forte  et  ipse  cmn  Moiie 
in  eunpe^tiibDa  Moab  morietur:  nam  ad  nielioro  atudia(quod  ad  pietatem  perti- 
net)  non  provebit."  In  April,  1524,  Luther  wrote  a  letter  to  Erasmuo,  in  which 
he  oiakei  an  offer  of  peace,  but  in  a  manner  so  condescending  and  with  audi 
plain  ol>servstians  upon  the  liinitab'ona  of  Enumug  as  Co  courage  and  discern- 
ment, that  he  could  not  fail  to  Ite  irritated  bj  iu  In  this  sinjrnlar  epistle,  wbicli 
was  well  meant  but  very  ill  calculated  to  produce  amity,  Lutber  expres^s  the 
wiab  that  his  frieods  would  desist  from  a!><i«iling  Erusmua;  as  they  would  do,  it 
ia  added,  "  if  they  considered  yotir  iiubecility  and  weighed  the  greatncpji  of  the 
cAUM^  which  ha*  long  tiooe  exceeded  the  measure  of  your  powera."  He  con- 
doles with  his  correspondent  in  view  of  the  great  amount  of  enmity  which  Eras. 
mua  had  excited  against  himself,  **  since  mere  hun.an  virtue  such  as  yours  It 
insnlCcient  forsnch  burdens."  The  reply  of  Enumms,  though  dignified  lu  tone, 
ehows  how  deeply  he  was  offended.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  ga^'e 
way  to  the  tmportunlties  of  the  opponents  of  Lullier  and  wrote  his  book  IH 
^t&ero  Ai'bttrio,  which  was  fallowed  hy  an  acritnonioua  controversy.  From 
^s  time  Lutber  denounces  bim  without  ref^erve.  Ilu  calls  Erasmus  that  "  ir:o<t 
VKin  animal"  (I'e  Wette,  ill.  DSr,  predicts  that  he  wll  "fail  between  .w« 
I "  (llnd.f  477) ;  and  characterises  bim  in  tL.  manner  atated  above. 
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Church.     It  could  not  come  from  literature.     Erasmiu 

could  assail  the  outworl^,  such  as  the  folhea  of  monkery, 
bat  the  piinciples  out  of  which  these  ohnoxious  practice 
had  grown,  he  would  touch  only  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done  without  danger  to  hiniself  and  without  disturbance. 
Lutlier  had  been  himself  a  monk,  not  like  Erasmus  for  a 
brief  time  and  thi'ouyh  compulsion,  but  of  choice,  with  a 
profound  inward  conaucratiou.  He  had  personally  tested, 
with  all  sincerity  and  earnestness,  the  prevailing  system 
of  religion,  until  he  discerned  the  wrong  foundations  on 
which  it  rested.  He  saw  that  the  tree  miist  be  madegcwd 
before  the  character  of  the  fruit  could  be  changed.  And 
there  was  still  a  vitality  in  the  old  system  with  which  the 
weapons  of  Ei-asmus  were  quite  insufficient  to  cope.  It 
is  humiliating  to  see  him  resorting  to  the  Pope's  legate, 
and  then  to  the  Pope  himself,  for  leave  to  read  the 
writings  of  Luther.  It  ia  safe  to  affirm  that  the  Eras- 
mian  school  would  eventually  have  been  driTen  to  the 
wall  by  the  monastic  party,  which  sooner  or  later  would 
have  combined  its  energit'S ;  and  that  without  the  sterner 
battle  waged  by  Luther,  the  literary  reformers,  with  their 
lukewarm,  equivocal  position  in  relation  to  fundamental 
principles  v/ould  have  succumbed  to  the  terrors  of  the 
Inquisitioti.  There  was  certain  to  be  an  aroused,  im- 
olacable  earnestness  on  the  papal  side  ;  a  Uke  aijirit  waa 
required  in  the  cause  of  reform.  At  the  same  time,  jns- 
ric©  to  Erasmus  requires  that  he  should  be  judged  rathei 
by  bis  relation  to  the  preceding  age,  than  by  compari- 
son with  Lutlier.'  The  forerunner  is  not  to  be  weighed 
by  the  stimdards  of  the  era  which  he  has  heljed  to  in- 
troduce. 

As  we  have  toiiched  on  the  persooid  traits  of  Luther  a* 
a  controversialist,  it  is  well  to  add  here  that  of  all  men 
he  may  most  easily  be  misrepresented.  A  man  of  imagi- 
nation and  feeling,  with  intense  convictions  that  burned 

1  StimoM,  Utrick  ton  Batten,  f.  481. 
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for  ntterance,  lie  never  took  p:LiiiH  to  measure  Lis  lan- 
guage. He  put  forth  liis  doctrine  ia  sbwtling,  paraJoi- 
ical  forms,  out  of  wliich  a  cold-blijoded  critic,  or  artful 
polemic  could  easily  uiake  contradictions  and  absurdities. 
In  tliis  respect,  he  waa  aa  artleaa  and  cureless  as  the 
writera  of  the  Bible.  Like  Paul,  and  on  the  same 
grounds,  he  has  boeu  chained  with  favoring  an  anti- 
nomiau  laxness  and  positive  immorality.  It  Is  a  charge 
which  emanates  from  ignorance  or  malice.  It  is  fre- 
qaently  made  by  plodders  who  are  incapable  of  inter- 
preting the  fervid  utterances,  of  entering  into  the  pro- 
found conceptions  of  a  man  of  genius,  but  are  aimply 
ehocked  by  them.^ 

OntA  other  event  of  which  we  have  to  speak  is  the 
Peasants'  War.  The  preacliing  of  Luther  and  his  asso- 
ciates produced  inevitably  a  ferment,  in  which  tendencies 
to  social  disorder  might  easily  acquire  additional  force. 
The  discontent  of  the  nobles  or  knights  with  the  priucea 
sought  to  ally  itself  with  the  new  zeal  in  behalf  of  a 
pure  Gospel ;  but  this  revolt  waa  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Francis  of  Sicldngen.  The  dis- 
affection of  the  peasants,  on  account  of  the  oppression 
under  which  they  suffered,  had  long  existed.  It  had  led 
in  several  iuatances  to  open  insurrection.  Long  before 
the  Reformation  there  had  been  mingled  with  these 
pohtical  tendencies  a  religious  element.^  But  their  dis- 
content was  fomented  by  the  spread  among  them  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty,  from  which  they 
drew  inferences  in  accord  with  their  own  aspirationa, 
and  by  the  popular  excitement  which  the  Reformation 
kindled.  There  was  a  secular  and  religious  side  to  the 
revolt.  Heavier  burdens  bad  been  biid  upon  the  laboring 
chiss  by  tlxeir  lay  and  ecclesiastical  masters.    The  forcible 

>  The  criticinus  uf  HnUam  upon  Luiher,  U)geUt«r  witli  Uie  erioueous  «Ut«. 
BISdU  or  Sir  ^("lIliIttn  HuiniltoD,  art  tburough-y  acswend  oy  AruhdescoD  Hu^ 
FMicatim  of  Luther,  ete.  (3d  ed.,  16i6). 
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veptesnoa  of  the  erangelical  doctrine  was  an  added  grier* 
anoe.  Their  roll  of  oompIaintB  carries  us  forwxird  to  tbe 
dajB  of  the  French  Revoltitioii ;  nor  can  it  be  questioned 
that  many  of  them  called  londly  for  redress.^  Luther 
bad  tDucb  eympathy  with  them  ;  he  advised  mutual  coa- 
oeanons ;  but  he  was  inSexibly  and  on  principle  opposed 
to  a  resort  to  arms.  He  had  counseled  Sickingen  and 
Hutten  against  it,'  In  general  he  set  bis  face  against 
every  attempt  to  remove  the  cause  of  reform  from  the 
arena  of  discussion  to  the  field  of  battle.  What  would 
become  of  schools,  of  teaching,  of  preaching,  he  said, 
when  once  the  sword  was  drawn  ?  It  was  a  part  of  his 
deliberate  resolution  to  keep  the  minds  of  men  upon  the 
main  questions  in  controversy,  that  there  might  be  an  in- 
telligent, enliglitened,  free  adoption  of  the  truth.  The 
peasants,  lie  held,  had  no  right  to  make  an  insurrection. 
Like  the  early  Chiistians,  he  felt  that  it  was  a  spirits 
ual  agency  and  not  force  that  could  give  to  the  truth  a 
real  victory.  He  wanted  to  keep  the  cause  of  God  clear 
of  the  entanglements  of  worldly  prudence  and  worldly 
power.  Hence,  when  their  great  rebellion  broke  out,  in 
J524  and  1525,  he  oxliorted  the  princes  to  put  it  down 
with  a  strong  hand.  He  saw,  in  the  event  of  the  suco^a 
of  it,  nothing  but  the  deatruction  of  civil  order  and  a 
vn\(\  rejgn  of  fanaticism.^  The  abolition  of  all  existing 
authority  in  Church  and  state,  equality  in  rank  and  in 
property,  were  a  part  of  the  peasants'  creed.  If  the  fact 
of  the  revolt,  evidently  occasioned  as  it  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  the  Kt'formation,  produced  a  temporary  reaction 


>  nilOBicr,  titch.  d.  /.timh,  tt  R^.,  p.  loa  9«<j. ;  lUnke,  Dcrtltdtt  Gtek.,  i.  IM. 

*  l*tlBf  tn  SpulattH  (.T»nu«i7  16,  1621),  Db  Wette,  i.  M3. 

*  lUnkn,  lifuttctif  (SKh.,  i.  149.  Waddtnirton  tii.  1K4  geqO.and  other  writen, 
cttmuni  Liilher  with  ntucti  Mvitrity  for  big  denunciatioD  of  the  peisanls.  Bol 
Lathiir  I'uiipidtMvJ  tlmt  there  wu  a  fearful  crisis,  in  vbich  the  fonndatioiia  ol 
•Oclaly  wen  lu  peril.    Tba  innurectlaii  ma  rery  (orraidmble  in  ]iBmb«n  aat 
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against  it,  this  effect  was  diminished  by  the  outspoken, 
strenuous  opposition  which  Luther  had  made  to  the  ill- 
fated  enterprise.  The  Reformation  is  not  responsible  tor 
the  Peasants'  War.  It  would  have  taken  place  if  the 
Protestant  doctrines  had  not  been  preached ;  and  it  was 
caused  by  inveterate  abuses  for  which  the  ecclesiastical 
princes  in  Germany,  by  thnir  nxfortions  and  tyrtumj« 
were  chiefly  acoouatab.*. 


CHAPTER 


IHB  GERMAN  KEFOEMATION  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  ATTOt- 
BUEG,  1555:  ZWINGLE  AND  TKB  SWISS  (QEKStAH) 
EEKOKMATION. 

At  the  time  when  Luther  was  begmmng  to  attract  tha 

attention  of  Europe,  another  reformatory  movement,  of  a 
type  somewhat  peculiar,  was  springing  up  on  a  more  con- 
tracted theatre.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Swiss, 
whose  military  strength  had  been  developed  in  tJieir  long 
and  victorious  struggle  for  independence,  and  who  had 
done  much  to  revolutionize  the  art  of  war  by  showing 
that  infantry  might  be  more  than  a  match  for  cavalry, 
were  employed  in  large  numbers,  as  mercenary  soldiera, 
in  Italy.  The  Pope  and  the  French  King  were  the  chief 
competitors  in  efforts  to  stcure  these  valuable  auxiliaries. 
The  means  by  which  tliis  was  accomplished  were  de- 
moralizing in  their  influence  upon  the  country.  The 
foreign  potentates  purchased,  by  bribes  and  pensions, 
the  cooperation  of  influential  persons  among  the  Swiss, 
and  thus  coiTupted  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  The  patron- 
age of  the  Church  was  used  in  an  unprincipled  manner, 
for  the  furtherance  of  this  worldly  interest  of  tha  Pope. 
Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  sacrificed,  prefermentB  and 
indulgences  lavishly  bestowed,  in  order  that  the  hardy 
peasantry  miglit  bo  enticed  from  their  homes  to  fight  hia 
battles  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  These  brought  home 
from  their  campaigns  \ici0n3  and  lawless  habits.  At  the 
•ame  time,  in  consequence  of    what  they  witnessed  in 
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Italy,  mticli  of  their  reverence  for  the  rulers  of  the  Charch 
was  dispelled.  The  corrupt  admiiiigtration  of  the  Church 
had  a  like  efifect  on  their  countrymen  who  remained  at 
home.  Thus  there  waa  a  combination  of  agencies  which 
operated  to  debase  the  morals  of  the  Swiss  people,  at  the 
>  same  time  that  their  superstitious  awe  for  ecclesiastical 
superiors  was  vanishing.  The  influence  of  the  literary 
culture  of  the  age,  also,  made  itself  felt  in  Switzerland, 
High  schook  had  sprung  up  in  various  citiea.  A  circle  of 
men  who  were  interested  in  claasieal  literature  and  were 
gradually  acquiring  more  enlightened  ideas  in  religion. 
had  their  centre  in  Basel,  wliere  Erasmus  took  up  hit 
abode  in  1516  and  became  their  acknowledged  hejid.* 

Ulrich  Zwingle,  the  founder  of  Protestantism  in  Swit- 
serland,  was  born  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1484,  in  Wild- 
haus,  an  obscure  town  situated  high  on  the  mountains 
which  overlook  the  valley  of  Toggenburg.  He  was  only 
A  few  weeks  younger  than  Luther.  The  father  of 
Zwingle  was  the  principal  magistrate  of  the  town,' 
Young  Zwingle  spent  his  boyhood  at  home,  until  he  was 
sent  to  school  first  at  Basel,  and  then  at  Berne.  Bright- 
minded  and  eager  for  knowledge,  he  was  also  early  dis- 
tinguislied  for  his  love  of  ti-iitli,  which  never  ceased  to  be 
one  of  the  marked  virtues  of  his  character.  Like  Luther, 
he  had  an  extraordinai'y  talent  for  music.  He  learned 
afterwards  to  play  on  varioua  instruments.  Among  his 
wseociates  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  first 
placed,  was  the  famous  Eck  ;  and  at  Basel,  to  which 
place  he  was  transferred,  Capito  and  Leo  Juda,  who  were 
to  be  bis  confederates  in  the  work  of  reform,  were  among 
his  fellow-students.  Here  his  principal  teacher  was 
Thomas  Wyttcnbaeh,  a  man  of  liberal  tendencies,  as  well 
£W  of   devout  character,  who  predicted  the  downfall  of 

1  Then  was  ft  literaiy  public    See  Riinka,  DttttKh.  Gieh.,  ii.  40,  41. 
>  Sm  the  account  of  J^wingle'i  (amilr  in  the  excellent  biography  of  J.  O 
Horikofer,  USrif^  Zaiii^U  nacA  dm  urJaindUchm  QutlUn,  3  vols.  (IgST). 
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the  Bcbolastic  theology,  and  imparted  impolses  to  hu 
pnpils  wliich  eventually  carried  them  beyond  his  own 
position.  Zwingle  was  a  zealous  student  of  the  Latlo 
clasaica,  and  after  boconiing  a,  pastor  at  Glarua,  he  prose- 
cuted the  reading  of  the  Roman  authors,  partly  for  the 
truth  which  he  loved  to  seek  in  them,  and  partly  to  make 
himself  an  orator.  He  entered,  also,  with  diligence  npon 
the  study  of  Greek.  He  carefully  copied  with  his  own 
hand  the  epistles  of  Paul  in  the  original,  that  he  might 
have  them  in  a  portable  vohime  and  commit  them  to 
memory.  More  tuid  more  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
examination  of  the  Bible  and  deferi'ed  to  its  authority. 
He  read  the  Fathers,  as  counselors,  not  as  authorita- 
tive guides.  He  was  obHged  to  leave  Glarus,  on  account 
of  his  bold  opposition  to  the  system  of  pensions  and  of 
mercenary  service  under  the  French,  Zwingle  was  a 
thorough  patriot  from  his  early  boyhood.  He  listened  by 
the  hearthstone  to  tales  of  gallant  work  done  by  his  rela 
tives  and  townsmen  in  the  recent  war  against  Charles  of 
Burgundy.  As  he  grew  older  ho  witneseed  the  delete- 
rious effect  of  the  French  influence,  to  which  we  have 
a<iverted.  He  saw,  moreover,  the  low  condition  of  morala  , 
iimong  the  clergy,  and  became  more  ahvo  to  the  deplor- 
ible  state  of  things  from  the  bitter  compunction  wbid* 
his  own  compliance  with  temptation  in  a  single  instanoe^^ 
cost  him,^  At  first  he  did  not  look  upon  miUtary  serrioe 
which  was  rendered  at  the  call  of  the  Pope,  the  Head  cl 
the  Church,  with  the  same  disapprobation  which  he  felt 
in  regard  to  the  French.  He  even  accompanied  hi* 
parishioners  to  war,  and  was  present  on  the  field  erf 
Marignano.  He,  moreover,  thought  it  no  wrong  to  re- 
ceive a  pension  from  the  Pope,  which  was  first  given  him 
for  the  purchase  of  books.      But  his  pnblic  opposition  at 


1  Ltitn  utul  AntseieSkUe  Bckrijttn  d.  VSItr  u.  BegrSadtr  d.  Rtf.  Ctrnk* 
ChrlstnfFel,  UulilrtiiA  Ztsingle,  Ltbn  u,  A*tgev>&lU  8ekr\/tat,  1.  U 
C^ra  Zwinglii,  viii.  H  leq. 
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Glarus  to  the  French  party,  which  was  strong  there, 
obliged  him  to  leave  and  to  take  up  his  abode  at  a 
Bmaller  place,  Einaiedeln,  where  he  took  the  office  of 
pastor  and  preacher  in  the  Chui-ch  of  the  Vu-go  Eremi- 
tana  —  Virgin  of  the  Hermitage.  This  was  in  1516. 
Here  was  a  cloister  as  well  as  a  church,  with  a  store  of 
legends.  It  was  the  chief  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  the 
adjacent  region.  Indiilgencea  were  Uberally  bestowed, 
and  an  image  of  Mary,  of  peculiar  sanctity,  attracted 
crowds  of  devotees.  Zwingle,  without  tUrectly  assailing 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  preached  to  the  throng  of 
visitors  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ,  find  of  his 
mercy  and  sufficiency  as  a  Saviour,  wluch  had  been  more 
and  more  impressed  on  his  mind  by  the  mvestigation  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  people  felt  that  they  were  hearing 
new  truth,  and  a  striking  effect  was  protluced  on  many. 
He  had  now  fully  made  up  hia  mind  to  go  to  tlie  Word 
id  Grod  as  the  ultimate  authority,  in  preference  to  the 
dogmas  of  men.  To  indi'i'iduals,  to  hia  friend  Capito  and 
to  Cardinal  Sitten,  he  stated  that  he  foimd  in  the  Scrip- 
tares  no  foundation  for  the  rule  of  the  Papacy.^  He 
even  said  to  Capito,  in  1517,  that  he  thought  the 
Papacy  must  fall.  In  1518,  he  preached  agamst  one 
Samson,  who,  like  Tetzel,  was  a  peddler  of  indulgencea, 
BO  that  the  traffic  was  stopped  in  the  Canton  of  Schweitz, 
and  Samson  obliged  to  decamp.  In  1519,  owing  very 
much  to  the  influence  of  leadhig  opponents  of  the  French 
party,  Zmngle  was  transfeiTed  to  the  Cathedral  Church 
Zurich,  then  a  city  of  about  seven  thousimd  inhabit- 
ants. Here  he  carried  out  his  purpose,  which  he  an- 
nounced at  the  outset,  of  expoimding  the  Bible  to  hia 
hearers,  and  of  inculcating  the  ti'uth  which  he  found  there. 
In  thia  way,  in  sermons  which  were  heard  by  a  multitude 
with  eager  interest,  he  went  through  the  Gospel  of  Mtit- 
ttiew.     He  explained,  also,  the  epistles  of  Paul ;  and  fur 

1  CbHstoffel,  1.34. 
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Fear  that  uome  would  have  less  respect  for  Piial,  as  he  waa 
not  one  of  the  twelve,  he  showed  the  identity  of  Peter 'i 
doctrine  by  an  expoBition  of  liis  epistles.  He  had  grei,t 
power  as  a  preacher :  ono  of  hia  hearera  said  that  it 
Beemed  to  him  that  Zwingle  held  him  by  the  hair  of  his 
bead.  When  Saioson  appeared  with  his  indiilgoncea  (in 
1519),  he  again  denounced  hun  and  his  trado,  and  was 
Buppoited  in  his  opposition  by  the  Bishop  of  Constanc*, 
to  whom  Samson  had  neglected  to  exhibit  his  credentials; 
BO  that  the  friar  wiis  denied  permission  to  vend  his  wares 
in  Zurich.  Zwingle  was  a  man  of  robust  health,  cheer- 
ful countenance  and  kindly  manners,  affable  with  all 
classes;  a  man  of  indefatigable  industiy,  yet  enjoying 
domestic  hfu  to  the  full  —  ho  was  married  in  1524  —  andn 
fond  of  spending  an  evening  at  the  inn,  in  famihar  con- 
versation with  magistrates  or  leading  citizens,  or  with 
strangers  who  happened  to  be  present.^  Upright,  bum- 
ble before  God,  but  fearless  before  men,  devoted  to  the 
work  of  a  preacher  and  pastor,  but  taking  an  active  part 
in  whatever  concerned  the  well-being  of  his  country, 
Zwingle  acquired  by  degrees,  though  not  without  oppo- 
sition and  oceasional  exposure  to  extreme  danger,  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  Zurich,  A  turning  point  in  hia 
career  was  the  public  disputation,  which  was  held  at  hia 
own  request,  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of 
Zurich,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1523,  in  the  gre<it 
Council  Halt,  where  he  had  proposed  to  defend  himself 
against  all  who  chose  to  bring  against  him  charges  of 
heresy.  He  had  really  won  the  battle  beforehand,  in 
persuading  the  Council  to  take  the  piirt  of  judges,  and  to 
have  all  questions  decided  by  reference  to  the  Scriptures 
alone.  In  an  open  apace,  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of 
more  than  six  hundred  men,  he  sat  by  a  table,  on  which  he 

1  ^'SeniAet  jocoa  tniscnU  et  Indoa;  nam  ingimin  amaeauB^  et  on;  jucundui 
lupra  qwtm  did  posait,  erat.  Dein  inusicea  omnia  genera  iiutnuncaM  |widi- 
licit  et  excTfuit,  non  nisi  at  in^oio  Bcriia  itlia  dutisligiito  et  reoreari  M  ad  M 
ouador  Tfiin  pouet."    Mjcooiiu,  Vila  Uuld.  JSainiflii,  Hi. 
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had  placed  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  and  the  Latin 
Terston.  Hia  trium pliant  maintenance  of  his  opinions 
against  his  feeble  assailants,  resulted  in  an  injunction  from 
the  Council  to  persevere  in  preaching  from  the  Scriptures 
alone,  and  a  like  command  to  all  the  clergy  to  teach 
nothing  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  warrant.  In  thia 
confarence  he  defended  sixty-seven  propositions  which 
were  leveled  against  the  systeni  of  the  Roman  Cathohc 
Church.  The  authority  of  the  Gospel  is  substituted  for 
the  authority  of  the  Church  ;  the  Church  is  declared  to 
be  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  who  have  no  head  bi;t 
Chriat ;  salvation  is  through  faith  in  Hini  as  the  only 
priest  and  intercessor  ;  the  Papacy  and  the  mass,  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  justification  by  works,  fasts,  festivals,  pil- 
grimages, monastic  orders  and  the  priesthood,  auricular 
confession,  absolution,  indulgences,  penances,  pui^atory, 
and  indeed  all  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Ro- 
man Cathohc  creed  and  cultus  are  rejected.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  authorities  of  the  Church  is  claimed  for  the 
civil  magistrates.'  Again,  in  another  disputation,  before  a 
much  more  numerous  audience,  on  the  26th  of  October 
following,  he  obtainpd  a  decree  of  the  Council  against 
the  use  of  images  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  After  a 
severe  contest,  he  eetablialied  the  principle  that  the  tasta 
of  the  Church  are  optional,  not  obligatory.  In  all  the 
changes  of  tins  sort,  radical  as  they  were,  extending  even 
to  the  disuse  of  the  organ  in  the  nunster,  Zwingle  pro- 
needed  temperately,  with  tlie  same  regard  to  weak  con- 
idences  which  Luther  had  shown,  and  taking  care  that 
t-verything  should  be  done  in  in  orderly  miuiner,  and  by 
public  authority.  Like  Luther,  he  had  a  conttst  to  sus- 
tain with  Anabaptist  enthusiasts.  Zurich,  separated 
trom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  liishop  of  Constance,  became 
t  Church,  at  the  head  '>f  which  were  the  magistrates, 
who  were  proper  representatives,  in  Zmngle's  view,  -^t 
Ae  body  of  the  conffregatioc 


(1524). 


>  Zwbigh,  Optra,  vii.  tleT20g,  Rtnl-encvcl..  art.  "Zwingli,"  iTiil.  Tit 


:iadi-i;"-ri    ". .    Jri.i ::   1      uul,   i^*:iic  ■tit  skzii;  ziae,  • 

i-^in;r^    '1  .'-^.21..  ±z.     li  --iisSri  dji  n2is  irr^iiags  he 

*ir:  i.rzi  i_-  "Ji--     -"  -'-  r'^^i^i-     ^  mMi  T«:£=.a  i»  ooan- 

•jiit-s  T-.-^  -^!r   -^--^w   rr  "tstiaE   ^»:zz:nn~     "B^z.  as  will 

a«*  •rzr:'^.zir:'L  ir  -'rj  _--!  ii,r:::itr  rr:cr  -iii-  lui  sr^em  in 

2ia  -.-. -ii ;•■:>: o  c  .:  -_i:t  rj^inji^rsrs ;  hi  hssrHtsd  zo  ikem  » 

met  :.-—:». "C.i^'  fi:ii:'Z;.<i     kiiii  i*  naasSerfti  ''~.;'rMtl  an 

fc  Li-.-riir^  rjJU'T.:  -Jiujl  l  i~'.-.i  ji.-^:'i.-r-.zs  ?=-'-^     It  is  ifr 

rLi^i-t.'.jT  "iiii"  Z-^iio^  z:.  1j  TiiZirarciiT  -wis  &  pr«lesti- 

::iij"li^  ■.:  \z.  -znr-rTi..i  TT^ff-  ijiii  iz.d';iTa:c'i  CilTinism  in 

!.-  .-^^^  -Jii  i~^  ri-i;:sLrjJi  Zr.zi-z  :  i2.-iii5  piirx-^alar  going 

':«r7 -ci  A -..r:^-:^-:.    I r:  l-r  i-rJi  "i;i:  Clirl*':  cas redeemed 

"ir:  r"  :_'■-:  Ti  .!r.  "s"!.:  Ill  "'-»^-  ';ii<;n  l-isc  in  Aiciza :  and  that 

irii----,   r-.-.    .::>   n.i   i»  irr   ^oazr-KU   in  Christian 

Lir.  U.  ':.-■:  -.It    .fTT'-.i^   ::  :!•=   h-=a:iir:i-  also,  are  all 

iaTrii,     M.rii:~-:r.  Ir  i:i  z-rc  ncei*:  :h-e  prfTailing  beliet 

i.'i  *.:.*  -rJ-rr:^^!  :•.- Ur.i:i-i:i:r.  ;:  :rir  h^adien.     The  pas- 

»ag'i!»  -,:  i»;rlp-.:rr  —1::':.  i«»rn  :.:  asitrrt  this  he  regarded 

as  iritrr-'l-r-i  :•:  ary-j  '-^.J  '•''  »G;a  as  h^ear  the  Gospel  and 

wiliffilly  rrj-io*  ::.     The  divine  election  and  the  illomina- 

tion  of  the  Spirit  are  n  j:  e>:ndned.  he  thooght,  within  the 

circ!';  of  revealr-i  religiz-n.  or  to  th-Dse  who  receive  the 

Worrl  and  sa«?rament3.     The  virrnes  of  heathen  sages  and 

hf.Tf)'^  'AT'-  d'j'';  to  divine  grace.     By  grace  they  were  led 

t/>  '•.xf.Ti'v-i:  f.iith  in  Go<l.     A  S<xrate3,  he  says,  was  more 

pioii.t  and  holy  than  all  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.     On 

the  catalofjiif;  of  saints  with  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 

of  til'!  Old  Testament  he  iissociates,  besides  Socrates,  the 

nam';fl  of  tlio  Scipios,  Camillus,  tne  Catos,  Numa,  Aristi* 

d«!H,  Scnwa,  Pindar,  even  Theseus  and  Hercules.'     The 

<  Ilia  opinion  on  lliiii  aabject  varied  somewhat  at  different  times.    See  ZeOer, 
iKu  thrill.  Hgil.  XioinglU  diinji  $ldlt  (Abdruck  aos  Jahrg.  1883,  TIttoL  Joirt.. 

».  M  M>(|. 

''  f'iiM  Knjiiitilio,  Opera,  iv.  05.  "  Non  fait  vir  bonus,  non  erit  mens  ssnet* 
■on  flilKllK  aniina,  ah  ip«o  mundi  exordio  usque  ad  ejus  consummationein,  i 
fMNi  sU  lulhis  cum  Dvo  vliurus." 
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infliieuce  of  Z mangle's  humanistic  cnlture  is  obvious  in 
this  portion  of  his  teaching.  "  He  bad  busied  himself," 
eays  Neander,  "  with  the  study  of  antiquity,  for  which  he 
had  a  predilection,  and  had  not  the  right  criteriou  for 
distinguisliing  the  ethical  standing-point  of  Christianity 
from  that  of  the  ancients."  ' 

From  Zurich  the  Reformation  spread.  In  Basel  it  had 
for  a  leader  CEcoIampadius,  who  liiid  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Erasmus,  was  an  erudite  scholar  of  mild  tempnr, 
and  in  his  general  tone  resembled  MelanctJion.  In  that 
dty  it  gained  the  upper  hand  in  1529.  In  Berne  it  was 
eBtablished  after  a  great  public  disputation,  at  which 
Zwingle  was  present,  in  1528,  The  same  change  took 
place  in  St.  Gall  and  Schaffhauseu. 

This  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  at  the  same  time  a 
political  one.  There  was  a  contest  between  the  republi- 
caii  and  reforming  party  on  tlie  one  hand,  who  were  bent 
on  pui'ifying  the  country  from  the  effects  of  foreign  in- 
fluence, from  the  corruption  of  morals  and  of  patriotjam 
which  had  resulted  from  that  source,  and  an  oUgarchy, 
on  the  other,  who  clung  to  their  pensions,  and  to  the  sys- 
tem of  mercenary  service  with  which  tlieir  power  waa 
connected.  The  party  of  Zwingle  were  contending  for 
a  social  and  national  reform,  on  a  religious  foimdation. 
They  aimed  to  make  the  Gospel  not  only  a  source  of 
light  and  life  to  tlie  individual,  but  a  renovating  power  in 
the  body  politic,  for  effecting  the  reform  of  the  social  life 
and  of  the  civil  organization  of  the  country. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Zwinghiin  movements  to  one  another.     Thei-e  were 


. 


•  Dngmetiffetckichte,  ii.  263.  On  this  topic  Neander  has  written  sa  able  dii- 
dUn'on:  Ubtrdiu  Vtrhuhnlmd.  kellenuclim  Sihik lar  ChritlHcien ;  VTiMen- 
dMftl.  Abfanndlitngen,  fi.  140.  It  had  not  been  uticomniDn  for  the  atrietcit  Komia 
Cktholica  to  believe  in  the  s^  rstioa  of  Aristotle,  Of  Zwingte,  Honri  Slartir 
■ftp  Iffiituift  de  Fnmee,  TUt.  153):  "On  pent  conBid^mr  I'cduvt«  de  Zuinftli 
GDnune  le  plus  pnlSEant  eifort  coi  4l6  fait  pour  sanctMor  ia  Renaisasucts  it  I'uaii 
I  la  B^foTtne  en  J^ua  CbiiaL  ' 
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great  difEerencea  between  the  two  leaders.     IjUther  had, 

80  to  speak,  lived  into  the  system  of  the  Latin  Church  tii 
a  degree  that  was  not  true  in  the  Ciise  of  Zwingle.  Out 
of  profound  agitation,  through  long  mental  struggles,  in 
which  he  received  little  aid  or  direction  from  abroad, 
Luther  had  come  out  of  the  old  system.  It  was  a  procea* 
of  personal  experience  with  which  his  intellectual  enlight- 
enment kept  piice.  One  truth,  that  of  salvation  by  faith, 
in  contrast  with  salvation  by  the  merit  of  works,  stood 
prominently  before  the  eyes  of  Luther.  The  method  of 
foi^veness,  of  reconciliation  with  Gt^,  had  been  with 
him,  from  his  early  youth,  the  one  engrossing  problem. 
The  relation  of  the  individual  to  God  had  absorbed  his 
thoughts  and  moved  hia  sensibilities  to  the  lowest  depths. 
The  renunciation  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  an 
net  to  whicli  nothing  would  have  driven  him  but  the  force 
of  hia  convictions  respecting  the  centi'al  truth  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone.  The  course  of  Zwingle'a  personal 
development  had  been  different.  Of  cheerful  temper  and 
fond  of  hia  classics,  he  had  felt  no  inclination  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.  He  came  out  of  the  Erasmian  achool.  The 
authority  of  the  Church  never  had  a  very  strong  hold 
upon  him,  even  before  he  expheitly  questioned  the  validity 
of  it.  As  he  studied  the  Scriptiiros  and  felt  their  power, 
he  easily  gave  to  them  the  allegiance  of  hia  mind  and 
heart.  It  coat  him  little  inward  effort  to  cast  off  what- 
ever in  the  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Latin 
Church  appeared  to  him  at  variance  with  the  Bible  or 
with  common  sense.  In  his  raiud  there  was  no  hard  con- 
flict with  an  estabhshed  prejudice.  It  would  be  very 
onjust  to  deny  to  Zwingle  rehgioua  earaeatness  ;  bat  the 
course  of  his  inward  life  waa  snch  that,  although  he 
heartily  accepted  the  principle  of  justification  by  faith 
he  had  not  the  aame  vivid  idea  of  its  tranaccndent  inipop. 
tance  which  Luther  had.  Zwingle,  a  bold  and  independ 
^nt  student,  took  the  Bible  for  his  chart,  and  was  d& 
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tened  by  no  scruples  of  latent  reverence  from  abruptly 
discarding  usages  which  the  Bible  did  not  Bauction,  While 
Luther  was  disposed  to  leave  untouched  what  the  Bible 
did  not  prohibit,  Zwingle  was  more  inclined  t-;  reject 
what  the  Bible  did  not  enjoin.  Closely  related  to  this 
difference  in  personal  character,  is  the  very  important  di  • 
versity  in  the  aims  of  the  two  reformers.  Luther  waa 
practical,  in  one  sense  of  the  term  ;  he  sympathized  with 
the  homely  feelings,  as  he  was  master  of  the  homely  lan- 
guage of  the  people.  No  man  knew  better  how  to  reach 
their  hearts.  He  was  a  German  who  was  inspired  with 
a  national  sentiment,  and  indignantly  resented  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  his  country.  But  his  aim  was  throughout 
a  distinctly  rehgious  one.  He  drew  a  sharp  line  between 
the  function  which  he  conceived  to  belong  to  him,  as  a 
preacher  and  theologian,  and  the  sphere  of  political  ac- 
tion. Absorbed  in  the  truth  which  he  considered  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  Gospel,  and  intent  upon  propagating  it, 
he  had  no  special  aptitude  for  the  organization  of  the 
Church  ;  much  less  did  he  meddle'  with  the  affairs  of  civil 
government,  except  in  the  character  of  a  minister,  to  en- 
join obedience  to  estabUshed  authority.  Zmngle's  aim 
and  work  were  so  diverse,  his  turn  of  mind  and  his  cir- 
cmnstances  being  so  different,  that  Luther  and  the  other 
Saxon  theologians  were  slow  in  understanding  him  and  in 
doing  justice  to  him.^  Zwingle  was  a  patriot  and  a  social 
teformer.  The  salvation  of  his  country  from  misgovem- 
ment  and  immorality  was  an  end,  inseparable,  in  hia 
mind,  from  the  effort  to  bring  individuals  to  tlie  practical 
acceptance  of  the  Gospel.*  The  Swiss  people  must  be 
lifted  Qp  from  their  degeneracy ;  and  the  instrument  of 

I  Tlhtr«  \s  ftr.  excellent  esBay  by  Hantleshagen,  Ztt^  ChunicUristit  Ulrick 
j^vrvaqlU  v  aeints  Rfjorinfidvnttuerkei  HiUcr  Verffttichung  mit  Luther  wkd 
Cum.    Blttdtfi  u.  Kiidktn,  1S6'2.  i. 

1  Of  his  •tinck  upon  the  systcni  of   penniona,  his  friend  Myumius  l»ji! 
"  Fltinc  videbat  rnnc  deinum  rloctrina;  ccclegti  locum  fu'urom,  nbl  fotu  UtloniiE 
mtel  exhwulits  Dmniun>.''~  Vita  Zaiaglii,  It. 
10 
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loing  this  w<is  the  trutb  of  tbe  Bible,  to  be  applied  mot 
only  to  the  individual  in  bis  personal  relations  to  God, 

but  also  to  con-ect  abuses  in  the  social  and  m-il  life  of  the 
nation.  These  grew  out  of  selfishness,  and  there  was  no 
cure  for  that  save  in  the  Word  of  God.  After  Zwingle 
renounced  the  Pope's  pension,  and  declined  hia  Battering 
oifei'  to  make  it  larger,  aiid  took  his  stand  against  foreign 
influence,  come  from  what  quarter  it  miglit,  -which  at- 
tained its  ends  at  the  cost  of  national  corruption,  he  re- 
sembled in  his  position,  in  his  mingled  patriotism  and 
piety,  the  old  Hebrew  prophets.  "  The  Ca.rdin;il  of  Sit- 
ten,"  he  said,  "  with  right  wears  a  red  liat  and  cloak ; 
you  have  only  to  wring  them  and  you  will  behold  the 
blood  of  your  nearest  kinsmen  dripping  from  them ! " 
Ho  would  have  the  Swiss  abstain  tram  all  these  dishonor- 
able, pernicious  alliances. 

The  question  of  priority  as  to  time,  between  Luther's 
movement  and  that  of  Zwingle,  has  often  been  discussed. 
Zwingle  asserted  with  truth  that  his  opinions  concemhig 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  method  of  salva- 
tion, were  formed  independently  of  the  influence  of  Luther. 
It  is  true  that,  indepemlently  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  aa 
early  as  1518,  preached  against  the  sale  of  indidgenees. 
But  the  expressions  of  Z  wingle  on  these  topics  were  such 
as  might  be  heard  elsewhere  from  other  good  men.  In 
this  matter  Iio  had  the  support  of  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance, and  did  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  Leo  X,,  who 
had,  perhaps,  learned  moderation  fi'om  the  occurrences  in 
Saxony.  The  great  point  in  Luther's  case  was  his  collis- 
ion with  the  authority  of  the  Church.  It  is  justly  claimed 
for  Lutlier  that  he  broke  the  path  ut  this  momentous  and 
perilous  conflict.  When  Luther  was  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  Church,  Zwingle  was  still  the  recipient  of  a  pen- 
sion from  the  Pope.  When  Luther  at  Worms,  in  the 
face  of  the  German  Empire,  refused  to  submit  to  the 
Ruthority  of  Pope  or  Council,  Zwingle  had  not  yet  beet 
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Beriously  attacked.  As  late  as  1523  he  received  a  com- 
plimentary' letter  from  Pope  Adrian  VI.  Z\vingle  from 
the  beguming  was  treated  with  the  utmost  forbearance, 
from  the  concern  of  the  papal  court  for  its  political  and 
selfish  interests.  These  circumstances  involve  nothing 
discreditable  to  Zwingle,  when  the  whole  history  of  his 
relationa  to  the  Papacy  is  understood.  But  they  dn.mon- 
strate  tliat  the  distinction  of  sounding  the  trumpet  ol 
revolt  against  the  Roman  see  belongs  to  the  Saxon  re- 
former. Luther's  voice,  which  was  heard  in  every  country 
of  Europe,  reached  the  valleys  of  Switzerland.  It  was  then 
that  Zwingle  was  cliarged  by  his  enemies  with  being  a 
follower  of  Luther.  This  he  denied,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  avowed  his  agreement  with  Luther  in  the  great 
points  of  doctrine,  and  coun^eously  spoke  of  him  in 
terms  of  warm  praise.  But  it  was  the  noise  of  the  battle 
which  Luther  was  waging  tliat  opened  the  eyes  of  men 

vto  the  real  drift  of  Zwmgle's  teacliing. 

■  An  unhappy  event  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
was  the  outbreaking  of  the  great  controversy  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Swiss,  upon  the  Eucharist.  In  1524, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  division  of  Germany  into  two 
hostile  parties,  Protestant  and  Cathohc,  was  taking  plaee, 
the  evangeheal  forces  were  weakened  by  this  intestine 
conflict.^  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  Is  not  a  doc- 
ne  of  the  ancient  Church.  The  view  of  Augustine, 
hidi  was  that  a  spiritual  power  is  imparted  to  the  bread 
liOd  wine,  analogous  to  the  virtue  supposed  to  inhere  in 
.he  baptismal  water,  long  prevailed  in  tlie  Latin  Church, 
even  after  tlie  more  extreme  opinion  had  been  broached 
by  John  of  Damascus  and  the  Greek  theologians.  Thia 
IB  evident  ifrom  the  effect  that  was  produced  when  hteral 
transubstantiation,  or  the  conveision  of  the  bread  ami 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Oirist,  was  advocated 
in  the  ninth  century  by  Radbert,  the  Abbot  of  Corvwy. 
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This  theory  was  opposed  by  his  contemporaries,  Rabanos 
Maiirus  and  by  Ratramnua,  who  adhered  to  the  views  of 
Augustine.  The  bread  and  wine  nourish  the  body,  but 
the  Bpiritnal  power  imparted  to  them — the  spiritual 
body  of  Christ,  of  wliich  tliey  are  the  sign  — ia  received 
by  faith  and  nouiishea  the  soul  to  an  iraraortal  Mfe.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  the  view  of  Radbert  had  so  far 
gained  the  ascendency  that  Berengar,  who  defended  the 
more  ancient  theory,  was  condemned,  although  it  waa 
claimed  that  his  opinion  was  favored  by  Hildebrand. 
Tranaubstantiation,  the  change  of  substance,  was  defended 
by  the  leading  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  made  an  article  of  faith  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Coun- 
cil, in  1215,  under  Innpcent  III, 

The  Reformers,  with  one  accord,  denied  this  dogma, 
together  with  the  associated  doctrine  of  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  Eucharist.  But  in  other  respects  they 
wi-re  not  agreed  among  themselves,  Luther  affitmed  the 
actual,  objective  presence  of  the  glorified  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  in  connection  with  the  bread  and  ivine,  so  that 
the  body  and  blood,  in  some  mysterious  way,  are  received 
by  the  communicant  whether  be  be  a  believer  or  not.  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  two  substances  in  the  sacrament,  or  con- 
tubstantiation.  Ilis  doctrme  included  a  belief  in  the 
ubiquity  of  the  human  nature  of  the  ascended  Christ 
Zwingle,  on  the  contrary,  had  come  to  consider  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  having  principally  a  nmemonic  significance , 
aa  a  Byrabol  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  and  a  token  or 
pledge  —  Eis  a  ring  would  be  a  pledge  —  of  its  continual 
efficacy.'  A  middle  view,  which  waa  that  of  Calvin,  though 
Bu^ested  by  others  before  him,  was  that  of  a  real  but 
spiritual  reci?ption  of  Christ,  by  the  believer  alone,  where- 
by there  is  implanted  in  the  soul  the  germ  of  a  glorified 
body  or  form  of  being  like  that  of  Christ.  In  this  view 
the  elements  are  the  symbol,  the  pledge,  or  authentic^' 

'  Tliii  Idu  of  >  token  or  pleilge,  how-erer,  he  Bona  dropped.    Mijrikofer,  S,  I9T 
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uon  of  the  grace  of  God  tLrough  the  death  of  Christ , 
and  at  the  same  time  to  the  behever,  though  to  no  other, 
Christ  is  hiniseif  mysteriously  and  spiritually  imparted, 
as  the  power  of  a  new  life — the  power  of  resurrection. 
Prom  the  human  nature  of  Chi-ist,  which  is  now  exalted 
to  hejiven,  or  from  his  flesh,  there  eaters  iuto  the  soul  of 
the  believer  a  hfe^ving  influence,  so  that  he  is  united  in 
the  most  intimate  miiou  to  the  Saviour,^ 

The  vehemence  of  Luther's  hostility  to  the  Zwinghaa 
doctrine  is  manifest  in  hia  correspondence  for  a  consider- 
able period  after  the  rise  of  the  controversy.  There  were 
no  terms  of  opprobrium  too  violent  for  him  to  apply  to 
the  tenet  and  the  persons  of  the  Sacramentarians.  There 
were  times  when  for  special  reasons  —  chiefly  from  the 
hope  that  they  were  coming  over  to  his  opinion  — his 
hostihty  was  sensibly  abated.  But  his  abhorrence  of  the 
Zwinglian  doctrine  never  left  him.  Tlie  reasons  that 
■  misled   hira  into  an   intolerant  and   uncharitable  course 


1  Luther  did  not  bold  that  the  heavenly  body  of  Christy  which  is  offered  and 
received  in  tha  eacritnent,  nctnpies  apncc  Vet  it  13  received  hy  ail  bIio  partaite 
of  the  bread  and  wine  —  not  >  portion  of  the  body,  hut  the  entire  (,'lirjst  Ijy  uaeh 
C<iB>iainiic«nt.  tt  ia  received,  In  tionie  [trnper  eenw*,  with  the  riiniitli.  Sometimes 

i:ke  Diea  craw  expreaalons  on  this  point-  Sec,  for  e^ampjv,  lliii  iir^tnictiona  to 
slftDCtbob  for  ilio  conference  with  Bucer  at  Ca^acl:  ''  Und  i-'^t  sum  ma  das  unaer 
ffeiuung,  dofis  wabrhaftig  in  nnd  mit  dem  Brod  der  Leih  Chriati  gesaea  winl, 
llsO  dass  alleS}  wa»  da^  Brodwirlcct  und  lei^et,  der  Leib  Chrisli  wtrlte  ondlolde, 

i^'daa  er  aue^tiidlt,  geMen,  und  mit  den  Zahncn  zubissen  werde.*'  Do  ^^ette,  iv, 
67S.  He  aaserts  tiiatthe  body  ot  Christ  ia  suislnntinlirtr  hut  not  tiicntila — as 
extended  or  occupying  Jpace  —  present.  Lie  Wette,  iv,  673.  Zvringlc,  on  tha 
oontTary,  denied  tlint  the  ijody  of  Chriat  is  present,  in  any  sense,  in  the  sacra- 
men.  Thus  ho  writes  to  I.uther  himself  {April,  1537:  Ziaing.  Optra,  viji. 
?9):  "  Nunijuam  cnim  aluid  obtiiiebis,  ciuam  qund  Christi  Corpus  cjuiim  in  ca;ni 
ijaoin  in  mentibns  pionim  non  aliter  sit,  quain  boU  contemplatione."  Zwinpls 
and  hit  followers  were  mortj  and  moro  disponed  to  attach  iut  porta  nee  Ui  a  ^irit~ 
HoI  presence  ot  Christ  in  the  sacrttinunt.  This  Calvin  emt>ha3i?A'J  nnd  ailded 
[be  poeiiive  asiaertiun  cf  a  direct  influence  upon  Ihc  hi^lipving  communicant, 
which  8ow>  from  Christ  IhrouRh  the  medium  or  inatrnmenlality  of  his  hiinian 
nature.  HJ4!  flcijh  and  Ulorid,  though  locally  separated,  are  really  imparted  to 
the  will  of  the  believer,  as  as  effect  ot  bis  faith,  hy  "  the  secret  power  of  tlia 
Holy  SpiriL"  Irufilutts,  iv.  svii.  9,  tl),  23.  An  able  historical  disrassiuii  by 
.» alius  ilijlter,  entitled,  Virffhiehung dtr  Lehren  Lathert  und  Ctilcitu  Sbtr  dai 
t.  Abfndmnlil  is  In  MUUer's  Dogmatitdie  Abhamdlaiiijtn,  pp.  104-4ST. 
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of  condncl  it  is  not  impossible  to  djgcorer.  The  obnox- 
ioufl  theory  was  first  proposetl  by  Carlstadt,  an  enthu- 
siast and  fanatic  wbo  had  given  Luther  infinite  trouble . 
and  it  was  defended  by  bim  tlirough  a  weak  device  of 
ezegeffls.  It  was  associated  in  Luther's  mind  with  tbe 
extreme  spiritualism,  or  the  subjective  tendency,  which 
undervalued  and  tended  to  sweep  away  the  objective 
[reans  of  grace,  the  Word  as  well  as  the  sacraments,  and 
to  substitute  for  them  a  special  Illumination  or  inspiration 
from  the  Spirit.'  The  Word  and  the  Sacraments  Luther 
had  made  the  criteria  of  the  Church.  On  upholding  them 
in  their  just  place,  everything  that  distinguished  his  re- 
form from  enthusiasm  or  i-ationaUsm  depended.  He  had 
never  thought  of  forsaking  the  dogmatic  system  of  Latin 
Christianity  In  its  earlier  and  purer  days,  and  he  looked 
with  alarm  on  wliat  struck  him  as  a  rationalistic  innova- 
tion. Besides,  over  and  above  all  these  considerations,  the 
real  objective  presence  of  Clu-ist  in  his  human  nature, 
was  a  belief  that  had  taken  a  deep  hold  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  feelings.  He  had  been  tempti'd  to  give  to  the 
text  — "  this  is  ray  body  " —  a  looser,  more  figiu^tive 
meaning ;  but  the  text,  he  declared,  was  too  strong  for 
him.  Ho  must  take  it  just  as  it  reads.  The  truth  is 
that  his  religious  feelings  were  intertwined  with  the  literal 
interpretation.  Being  immovably  and  on  such  grounds 
established  in  his  opinion,  he  would  have  no  fellowship 
with  such  as  rejected  it.     They  denied,  as  he  considered, 

>  Luther  wu  in  tlie  habit  of  utif^nvalizlng  the  ZvingUsiut  M  "  BchvSniMr." 
This  WfCiJis  »t  fimt  iiinppoaite,  even  na  a  ti>rm  of  opprobrium.  But  Ltilhrr  wimW 
kold  fast  to  tlie  objeetie^  Worfl  and  the  fl4;>c(iix  Bftcmmpnti.  As  (he  trtilli  »*< 
tn  tlie  Vi'cri  when  it  cntercil  the  ear  even  of  tha  nnbeliEver;  a.i  it  wivs  the  Word 
if  Ood,  however  it  niij;lit  l>c  rcceivi'd;  so  was  Christ  iii  iJia  aai-TtuiicntJil  •!•- 
meuti,  whatever  the  bclicfB  or  feelings  of  the  recipient  tnighl  he,  Tlie  farn-unral 
Tu  complete,  inileppri'kntly  of  the  ebsriictar  of  the  recipient,  not  lew  thm  <4 
\he  diaracter  of  tlic  minister.  It  owed  its  cnnipletenefB  to  the  divina  iiutitution: 
fu«t  »»  the  rnys  of  tlie  siin  are  the  fame,  whether  they  fall  npou  the  eye  that 
»n  pee  or  upon  the  hlincl.  fn  u  wonl,  Lather  felt  strongly  that  the  Zwiiiplimi 
ittributed  too  much  to  the  siibjeetjva  factor,  to  faith,  and  thus  sacriflced  lia 
gnmd  objective  character  of  the  raeona  of  prace  — doing  hr  the  lacrameuti  vha 
Om  eDthtuUata  did  by  the  Scriptures. 
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an  article  of  the  Christian  fiiJtli,  a  precious  fact  of  Chris- 
tian  experience.  The  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ 
— the  unto  myitioa  —  is  a  theme  on  which  he  has  writ- 
ten more  impresaively,  perhaps,  than  npon  any  other  topic 
of  Christian  doctrine.*  Philosophical  objections  com[ited 
for  nothing  with  him  against  the  intuitions  of  the  ethical 
or  religious  nature.  He  was  profoundly  sensible  that  the 
truths  of  religion  transcend  the  limits  of  the  understand- 
ing. Difficulties  raised  by  the  mere  understanding,  in 
however  plausible  form  they  might  be  presented,  he  con- 
sidered to  be  really  auperiicial.  Yet,  in  defending  his 
own  view  he  sometimes  condescended  to  fight  with  weap- 
ons of  philosophy  which  he  had  drawn  in  earlier  days 
from  the  tomes  of  Occam. 

Of  course  the  most  urgent  exertions  would  be  made  to 
heal  a  scliism  that  threatened  to  breed  great  disasters  to 
the  Protestant  cause.  Not  only  was  it  a  scandal  of  which 
the  Roman  Cathohc  party  would  only  be  too  happy  to 
make  an  abundant  use,  but  it  distracted  the  counsels  and 
tended  to  paralyze  tlie  physical  strength  of  the  Protestant 
interest.  The  theologian  who  was  most  industrious  in  the 
work  of  bringing  about  a  union,  was  Martin  Bncer,  who 
from  his  position  at  Strasbin^  was  well  situated  with  refer- 
ence to  both  of  the  contending  parties,  and  who  was  un- 
commonly ingenious  at  framing  compromises,  or  at  devising 
formulas  Bufficicntly  ambiguous  to  cover  dissonant  opinions. 
Rude  and  violent  though  Luther  sometimes  was,  he  was 
always  utteriy  honest  and  outspoken,  and  for  this  reason 
praved  on  some  occasions  unmanageable ;  and  Zwii^le, 
earnest  as  was  Ills  desire  for  peace,  w;is  too  sincere  and 
Belf-respecting  to  hide  his  opinion  under  equivocal  phrase- 
ology. At  least,  when  it  was  openly  attacked,  he  would 
'  as  openly  sUmd  for  its  defense.  Of  the  princes  who  were 
active  in  efforts  to  pacify  the  opposing  schools  and  bring 

>  Pustgee  tn>m  Lntber  on  this  sub]'«r:C  may  be  nad  is  Donidr,  EntrntUnrng* 
gacA.  4.  Ltkrt  r.  d.  Ptnon  Chritt.,  ii.  GIO  i«q. 
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them  apon  some  common  ground,  PliiUit,  the  Iiandgravw 
of  Hesae,  was  most  conspicuous.  The  most  memorable 
attempt  of  this  sort  was  the  Conference  at  Marburg  in 
1529,  where  the  Swiss  theologiiins  met  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon.  The  former  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
views  of  the  Lutherans  on  the  subject  of  original  sin,  and 
(in  some  other  points  respecting  which  their  ortliodoxy  bad 
been  questioned.  The  only  point  of  difference  was  the 
Eucharist ;  but  here  the  diiference  proved  irreconcilable. 
The  Landgrave  arranged  that  private  conferences  should 
first  be  held  between  CEcolampadius  and  Luther,  and  be- 
tween Melancthon  and  Zwingle ;  Zwingle  and  Luther 
being  thus  kept  apart,  and  each  put  by  the  side  of  a 
theologiiui  of  mild  and  concihatory  temper.  But  the 
experiment  was  fruitless.  No  more  coultl  an  agreement 
be  reached  when  all  were  assembled  with  the  Landgrave 
and  a  select  company  of  spectators.  The  theologians  aat 
by  a  table,  the  Saxons  on  one  side  and  the  Swiss  opposite 
them.  Luther  wrote  upon  the  table  with  chalk  his  text;, 
—  "  hoc  est  memn  coqras  "  —  and  refused  to  budge  an 
iota  from  the  literal  sense.  But  his  opponents  would  not 
admit  the  actual  presence  of  the  body  of  Cluist  in  the 
eaerament,  or  that  his  body  is  received  by  unbeHevers, 
Finally,  when  it  was  evident  that  no  common  ground 
could  be  retiched,  Zwingle,  with  te:irs  in  his  eyes,  offered 
the  hand  of  fraternal  fellowship  to  Luther.  But  thifl 
Luther  refused  to  take,  not  willing,  soys  Ranke,  to  rec- 
ognize them  as  of  the  same  communion.  But  more  waa 
meant  by  tliia  refusal ;  Luther  would  regard  the  Swiss  aa 
friends,  but  such  was  the  influence  of  his  dogmatic  sys- 
tem over  his  feelings,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
regard  them  as  Christian  brethren.  Luther  and  Melano 
thon  at  this  time  appear  to  have  supposed  that  an  agree- 
ment in  every  article  of  belief  ia  the  necessary  conditioa 
of  Christian  fellowship.  Both  parties  engaged  to  be 
friendly  to  one  another,  and  to  abstain  from  initating 
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langnage.  They  signed  in  common  fonrteen  articles  of 
faith  relating  to  the  great  points  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  promised  to  exercise  toward  one  another  all  the 
charity  which  is  consistent  tvilli  a  good  conscience.  There 
■was  a  considerable  time  during  which  the  sentiments  aiid 
language  of  Luther  in  relation  to  the  Sacramentariana. 
■were  gi-eatly  softened.  In  particular  was  this  the  case 
while  he  wjxs  at  Cobnrg,  during  the  sessionB  of  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg.  The  imperial  cities  of  Southern  Germany, 
by  the  agency  of  the  uidefatigable  Bucer,  although  they 
sympathized  with  the  Zwingliaii  doctrine,  were  admitted 
to  the  league  of  Smalcald.  In  1536  the  most  distin- 
guished theologians  of  Upper  Gei-many  joined  Luther  and 
his  follo'srera  in  subscribing  to  the  Wittenberg  Concord, 
which  expressed,  with  slight  reserrations,  the  Lutheran 
view.  But  the  Swiss  adlierenta  of  Z'wingle  refused  to 
sanction  this  creed.^  In  1543,  the  publication  of  Zwingle'a 
writings  by  his  son-in*law,  Gualter,  with  an  apologetio 
essay  from  his  pen,  once  more  roused  the  ii*e  of  Luther, 
and  he  began  again  to  denounce  the  Zmngliana  and  their 
doctrine  in  the  foi-mer  vituperative  strain.^ 

>  It  is  asssTled  that  the  bod/  and  blood  of  Cbrist  are  truly  prMent,  «iid  offend 

I  in  the  eacraraent,  add  are  receired  even  by  the  "  unworthy."    BQcer  distin- 

'guiihed  between  the  "unworthy  "  and  "godless,"    On  this  agreement  see  tha 

■rticlo  "  Wlttenberger  Concordie,"  In  Heraog'a  Meat-Eaegd.,  and  Gieselor,  in. 

h.  1,  5  7, 

9  The  Rtory  that  Lather,  shortly  before  hia  death,  acknowledged  to  Melanc- 

thon  that  ho  had  gone  too  fat  in  the  uicromcntnl  controvemy,  is  giren,  for  ex^ 

•mple,  by  Christoffel,  i.  331.    It  Ib  a  fiction :  see  Guile,  V/rmcli  tiner  Characttr- 

iitik  Melancthoiu  alt  Theulor/tn,  etc.,  p  433.    Lather  and  Miilancthon  depended 

rmnch  for  their  information  on  Siriss  affdrB  iipoa  travellers  and  Btudento,  and 

I  had  an  imperfect  conception   of  the  real  character  of  Zwingla'e  eervtces  hi 

kKfonn,    Keittier  of  the  disptitanta  at  Marbtirg  fully  grasped  the  opinion  of 

f  the  other.    The  Zwingilans  often   understood  Ltither  to  hold  to  a  local  prea- 

eiice,  whereas  the   Lutheran  doctrine  re»U  upon   the  idea  of  a   spiritualizing 

of  the  humna  nature  of  Christ,  of  an  effect  wrought  upon  It  by  its  relation  to 

Divinity,  so  that  it  no  longer   fills  apace  or  is  fettered  by  jpatial   rolationi, 

TTie  ftale  of  Luther's  health,  and  the  jiarticular  circumstances  under  which  b« 

mote,  affected  his  tone  respecting  Zwingle.    There  wa«  a  certain  bluntnes*  m 

KwtngSe  which  was  offensive  to  IjUther,  and  was  .nterprcted  bv  him  as  personaJ 

UirajMicI.    Zwingte's  letter  to  Lather  'April,  ISST;    Zicing.  Optra,  dii,  31), 


i£4  TBI  notSuZjs  jxpcaKmoL 

W*  rzTL  jrw  r.r  ib*  sk-aasrrxofi  c4  Sk  Svia  UefonMti 
a:c  T-tT^  -vTii  &  r:r:TC2^  Itsslj:^  betiraen  the  fire 
—•■' — •'-  3iz.7:^:i?  liiii  rKHhi^^i  Ciib:>Bi;  azid  the  cities 
Iz.  Tfliii  PrrCiSiCini'asn  iiii  ;»ssi  rsablished.  The 
Call-:-!:-:  21;.: rc:?  ri:."s*i  ^.:  .i.  Jtsi^Mr  -aita  Ferdinand  of 
A^saia.  ?r::e?Sir.T  jcsacbs?  ■■i?  fell  into  the  hands 
c  •ii.r  Ci*Ji:l;:s  Trre-  ps  !.:•  druL.  Tie  neir  doctrine 
•ras  5:TTr^s9r»i  Tziiir  'j:is:T  "'^"•^  The  distriots  that 
l«eJ:n2e<i  in  -•-.-^— >-.-  to  tii*  stT-ersZ  oaatons  famished  the 
•Z'-xSii':-.-  f:r  l-iricr  ciraaTTe^^T.  A:  ^eagth  Zorich  took 
up  iT:r«.  .\rrl  ■■^•aii-at  Kroisbei  f;r«d  die  five  cantons 
to  tear  nz  the  c;:— r*:t  -witi  Anst:^  to  conoede  that  each 
c^TrTTisir-:  sir-TiLi  be  free  lo  d«dde  fc*- itself  upon  the 
relig::-?  q-«-::c  a;ii  to  raj  the  crsts  of  the  projected 
•B-ar.  Tbe  r-rLavirr  of  the  £ve  cantons,  however,  was 
n:'.  iir.zr-.--r-..  Thvir  threatieiiiii^  aitimdeled  Zurich  to 
iiTZ^  aliia:;>=«  wiOi  tie  c::v  c-f  Strasbnrg  and  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse.  T^e  f:-r»  of  the  Protestants,  apart 
fr:>iii  fvre-gr:  'i-Ip.  was  greater  than  that  of  their  adver- 
saries. Z-xir^'.e  Te>x-Tn2iended  K>!d  measores.  He 
thoaght  that  the  o^nstirarlon  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy 
sb:-ald  l«e  chan^i.  >:•  that  the  preponderance  might  be 
given  to  the  o::ies  where  it  justly  belonged,  and  taken 
from  the  mrur.tain  districts  which  had  so  shamefolly  mis- 
used their  r-:.Tver.  The  chief  demands  that  were  really 
made,  w?re  that  the  Protestant  doctrine,  which  was  pro- 


h^weTcr  i:  zctj  hare  ^«=  prcTck^i.  *<«  «ia|««i  to  iiiitalt  tbe  Sixon  1 
Bcferrirp  :■  iz,  Lz-htr  fptakf  cf  the  -'H<:T«;xa  inwU"of  hb  opponent  (to 
Spalatin,  Mir  31.  1^27 :  De  W<ne.  iu.  133\  In  a  letter  to  Bollinger  (Mar  U, 
liSS:  Pe  V.v-.;..  -.-.  o  .  be  «;«ak5  k-BilTcf  Zwingle:  "Libere  enim  dicam: 
Zwing'.iam.  p>-  -t.-5uaR>  MaTr-rc:  mib:  tubs  «  aud:ta5  est,  Tinm  opthnnm  esaii 
jadicari.  jicut  e:  CEoolarsrj  '.:irz.''  tie.  He  speaks  of  the  prief  he  had  experi- 
enced at  Zwing:»'i  •ieaUi.  K-:  wbia  !i:5  dT^pIeasBie  was  excited,  he  wT<ote  in  a 
dile?«nt  spirit.  See.  for  ex»ir.p>.  a  letter  t.i  AVenc.  I  jik  (Jannarr  3, 1518,  D« 
W*t;e,  IT.  331).  But  Zwingle.  ia  the  Fi-M  Riitio—tht  creed  which  he  pre- 
tented  at  Angsburg  —  had  de.v-ribed  Luth<!r';  opinion  as  the  tenet  of  those  "  wha 
look  back  to  the  fiesh-pots  at  Ej^vpt : '"  Qui  ai'.-'IUs  .Sgrptiacas  reapectaat "  — 
an  i«per«ion  as  nsjost  as  it  was  irnutin;  iRat.  Fid.,  8).  Lnthcr'a  latMt 
ebullition,  occasioned  br  the  intelligence  that  the  Swiss  were  deoMiccinf  Uift 
.a  ia  a  letter  to  Jae.  Probst  (Jannaiy  17,  IMS;  De  Wetta,  t.  TTl). 
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in  the  lower  cantons,  ahonld  be  tolerated  in  the 
Dpper,  and  that  persecution  should  cease  there.  But  the 
nestiou  was  whether  even  these  demands  would  bo  en- 
forced. Zwingle  was  m  fayor  of  overpowering  the  enemy 
by  a  direct  attack,  and  of  extorting  from  them  Just  eon- 
ceaaiona.  But  he  was  overruled,  and  half  measures  were 
resorted  to.  The  attempt  was  made  to  coerce  the  Catbolio 
cantons  by  non-intercourse,  by  thus  cutting  off  their  sup- 
plieB.  The  effect  %vas  that  the  Catholics  Avere  enabled  to 
collect  their  strength,  whllo  the  Protestant  cities  were  di- 
vided by  jealousies  and  by  disagreement  as  to  what  might 
be  the  best  policy  to  adopt.  Zurich  was  left  without 
help,  to  confront,  with  hasty  and  inadequate  preparation^ 
the  combined  strength  of  the  Catholic  party.  The 
Zurich  force  was  defeated  at  Cappel,  on  the  11th  of 
October,  1531,  and  Zwingle,  who  had  gone  forth  as  a 
chaplain  mth  liis  people  to  battle,  fell.  He  had  antici- 
pated defeat  from  the  time  when  his  counsels  were  disre- 
ded,  and  he  had  found  it  imposaible  to  bring  the 
ma^atrates  of  Bci-ne  to  a  resolution  to  act  with  decision. 
In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  he  raised  his  voice  to  encourage 
his  companions,  but  made  no  use  of  his  weapons.^  As  he 
received  his  mortal  wound,  he  exclaimed;  "  Wliat  evil  is 
this  ?  they  can  kill  the  body,  but  not  the  soul  I "  ^  As  he 
lay,  still  breathing,  on  the  field,  with  his  hands  folded 
and  hia  eyes  directed  to  heaven,  one  or  more  brutal  sol- 
diers asked  him  to  confess  to  a  priest,  or  to  call  on  Mary 
ind  the  saints.  He  shook  hia  head  in  token  of  refusaL 
rhey  knew  not  to  whom  they  were  speaking,  but  only 
.that  he  was  a  heretic,  and  with  a  single  sword-thruBt  put 
an  end  to  liis  life.^  Notwithstanding  this  defeat,  the 
party  of  the  reformed  might  have  retrieved  their  caaa& 
But  they  lacked  union  and  energy,      Zurich  ard  Beme 


1  MSrikufcr,  ii.  417.  '  Hjcanioi,  xiL 

'  The  de«th  of  Zwingle  i&  rlcscri^ed  witti  LoiclilJEig  simf  licUy  by  bis  ■ucctiica 
tZuricb,  BiiDingor,  Rtfm'matiimtgetchicktt    Zirich  eL.,  18USJ,  iii.  13S. 
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concluded  a  humiliuting  peace,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
inflict  a  aerious  check  upon  the  Protestant  interest  and  to 
enable  the  Catholics  to  reposaeaa  themaelvea  of  portions 
of  the  gromid  wliich  they  had  lost. 

The  menace  addressed  by  the  Catholic  majority  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  to  the  Protestants,  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Defensive  League  of  Smalcald,  to 
which  the  four  imperial  cities  of  South  Germany  that  h«Id 
the  Zwinghan  opinions,  but  were  now  disconnected  from 
the  confederacy  of  their  Swiss  brethren,  were  admitted 
in  1531.  The  Imperial  Chamber  had  been  purged  by 
the  exclusion  of  all  who  were  supposed  to  sympathize  with 
the  new  opinions.  Tliia  tribunal  was  to  he  made  the  in- 
strument of  a  legal  persecution.  The  Emperor  procured 
the  election  of  his  brother  as  Roman  King,  in  a  manner 
which  involved  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Electora, 
and  was  adapted  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  Prot 
estants.*  The  Wittenberg  theologians  waived  their  op- 
position to  the  project  of  withstanding  the  Emperor. 
Luther  took  the  ground  that,  while  as  Christians,  they 
ought  not  to  resort  to  force,  yet  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  princes  in  reference  to  the  Emperor  were  a  political 
question  for  jurists  to  determine,  and  that  Christiana,  as 
members  of  the  state,  were  bound  to  take  up  arras  in 
defense  of  their  princes,  when  these  are  unlawfully  aa- 
Baulted.  The  political  situation  for  ten  years  aftor  tha 
Diet  of  Augsburg  was  such  as  not  only  to  disable  Charles 
Ironi  the  forcible  execution  of  its  decree,  but  also  such  as 
to  favor  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The  League 
of  Sraalcald,  strengthened  by  a  temporary  alliance  with 
the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  by  treaties  with  France  and 
Denmark,  was  too  formidable  to  be  attacked.     The  irrup- 

1  Bankc,  Hi.  230  seq.  Tbe  "  King  of  the  RomuiB  "  wu  the  title  of  tbe  rac- 
Muoi  of  tbe  fimperor  during  tbe  lifetime  of  tlie  Utter,  and  of  lb»  l>tt«r  prioi 
I*  bti  corsnttioQ  it  Rome.    See  Biyce,  Eotf  Jtomtn  Empire,  p.  iOi, 
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tion  of  the  Turks  nnder  Soliman  was  another  insuperable 
olsetade  in  the  way  of  the  repressive  policy.     Hence,  in 

r  1532,  "  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  "  provided  that  religiou? 

■a^ire  should  be  left  unchanged,  until  they  could  be  ad- 
justed by  a  new  Diet,  or  by  a  new  Council,  Such  a  Coun- 
cil the  Protestants  had  demanded  at  Augsburg  and 
Charles  had  promised  to  procure.  Notwithstanding  the 
disturbance  produced  by  the  Anabaptist  communists  at 
Miinster,  the  Reformation  advanced  with  rapid  strides. 
The  Protestant  Duke  of  Wiirteniburg  was  reestablished 
in  his  possessions  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  1534, 

I  Brandenburg  and  ducal  Saxony,  by  the    death  of    the 

(Elector  and  of  the  Duke,  became  Protestant.  Cathoho 
princes  were  beginning  to  gi-ant  religious  liberty  to  their 
subjects.  The  war  with  France,  which  broke  out  in  1536, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Enij>eror  to  hinder  tliia 
progress.      Tbe  Smalcald  League  was  extended  by  the 

L  accession  of  more  pruices  smd  cities.     The  Protestants 

I  yefuaed  to  comply  with  the  summons  to  a  Council,  in 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  invitation,  their  condemnation 

■■was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Alarmed  at  the  growing 
•trength  of  Protestantism,  the  leading  Catholic  estates 
united  in  a  Holy  League  at  Nurembei-g,  in  1538,  which, 
like  the  League  of  Smalcald,  was  ostensibly  for  defense.' 
The  next  three   years   arc  marked  by  efforts  to  secure 

ipeace,  of  which  the  Conference  and  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  in 

I  Ths  caase  of  tbe  Refomutjan  tru  wemkened  by  the  diMonl  of  I^roteatant 

\ea,  eepecially  of  tlia  Hector  and  Duke  Maurice,      It  suffsred  still  more  ia 

Diueqaeiice  of  the   "  dbpeasatJOii  "   viUkh  Lutber  and  SleluacttiDn  {rraotccl  tha 

l.«ndpravH  of  Hesse,  wbtcti  allowed  Uiin  to  contract  a  second  innmage  without 

being  divorced  from  bk  wife,  wbo  bad  become  rEpugiiant  to  biin  oq  at  count  ol 

:icr  bodily  disorders  aud  fienjonal  habit-''.      Tliis   "doubJtt  marringo"   brought 

feproach  npon  the  retoraiers  and  larried  witli  it  political  consetjucucca  that  wet* 

disa^troita.    See  Ranke,  jv.  180  set].   Unfounded  charge*  against  Ltilbur  iu  eoji- 

otfttion  -with  ibis  unliappy  event,  \>y  I*rs>testant  ai  well  tu  CuthoUc  writers  — 

lor  e^tamftte,  that   be  wa^   aetiiatird  hy  a  ^clUAi  regard  for  t!ie  interesL^t   of  the 

S*iole9tanl  party ;    that  be  was  id    favor  of  jiolygainy,  ele. —  are   exposed  by 

r  QatUt  I'in'ficfifhn  of  Lftthtr,  etc>,  (i.  22&5ei\.   Tbe  Iraus^ction  is  fully  narrated 

1%^  Sdckendorf,  iii.  aecL  SI  §  Lxxb:     See  also,  t-tommel,  Philip  il  ^runtmiitkiqE^ 

'  V  U«,  H.  400. 
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1541 ,  is  tlie  moat  remarkable.  On  this  occasiini  the  Pope 
was  represeuted  by  hia  Legate,  Contarini,  who  held  a 
view  of  justification  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Prot- 
estants,  and  was  ready  to  meet  Melancthon  half-way  on 
the  path  of  concession.  In  these  negotiations  an  actual 
agreement  was  attained  in  the  statement  of  four  doc- 
trinal points,  which  embraced  the  subjects  of  the  natuie 
of  man,  original  sin,  redemption,  and  justification;  but 
apon  the  Church,  sacraments,  and  kindred  topics,  it  was 
found  that  no  concord  waa  attainiible.  The  King  of 
France,  from  the  selfish  purjKise  to  thwart  the  effort  for 
union,  with  others  on  the  Catholic  side  who  were  Oictu- 
ated  by  difTei-ent  motives,  complained  of  the  concessions 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Catholic  party ;  and  Con- 
tarini was  checked  by  orders  from  the  Pope.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  waa  eq^ually  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Melancthon,  and  together  with  Luther,  who 
regarded  the  hope  of  a  compromise  as  wholly  futQe,  and 
as  inspired  by  Satan,  was  gratified  when  the  abortive 
conference  waa  brought  to  an  end.  The  necessity  of 
getting  help  at  once  agauiat  the  Turks  compelled  Charles 
once  more  to  sanction  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  with  ad- 
ditional provisions  to  the  advantage  of  the  Protestants. 
His  nnauccessful  expedition  against  Algiers,  in  1541,  and 
the  renewed  war  with  France,  together  with  the  Turkish 
war  in  which  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  involved,  obliged 
the  latter,  at  a  Diet  at  Spires  in  1.342,  to  grant  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  rehgious  peace.  The  imperial  declai-ation 
*t  Ratisbon  was  ratified  by  the  Diet  of  Spires,  held  in 
1.544.  The  prospects  of  the  Protestant  cause  had  been 
bright.  For  a  time  it  seemed  probable  that  all  Germany 
irould  adopt  the  new  faith.  But  the  League  of  Sinaleald 
was  grievously  weakened  by  internal  dissension.  The 
cities  corapUiined  of  ai'bitrary  proceeduigs  of  the  Elector 
ai  Saxony  and  the  Landgi'ave  of  Hesse ;  for  example,  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  from  hia  laud,  a 
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measure  tliat  hrougUt  them  into  conflict  with  tlie  Imperial 
eourt.  But  the  fatal  event  was  the  hostility  of  Maurice, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  to  the  Elector,  whicli  rested  on  various 
grounds,  and  which  had  once  before  brought  thein  to  the 
verge  of  war ;  and  the  abandonment  of  the  League  by 
Maurice,  in  1542.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  not 
joined  the  League,  and  was  followed  in  this  course  by 
the  old  Elector  Palatine,  who  adopted  the  Reformation 
in  1545.  The  Emperor  forced  France  to  concliide  the 
peace  of  Crespy,  in  1544.  At  the  Diet  of  Worms  in 
March,  1545,  the  Protestants  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  hostihty  of  the  Elector  to 
Maurice  prevented  the  formation  of  a  close  alliance  be- 
t^veen  the  two  Saxonies  and  Hesse.  Maurice,  an  adroit 
,and  ambitious  politician,  loving  power  more  tlian  he 
loved  his  faith,  at  length  made  his  bargain  with  Cliaries, 
and  engaged  to  unite  with  him  in  making  war  upon  the 
Elector,  whose  territories  Maurice  coveted,  and  upon  the 
Landgrave,  the  two  princes  whom  the  Emperor  professed 
to  attack,  not  on  religious  grounds,  but  as  offenders  against 
the  laws  and  peace  of  the  Empire.  Wliile  the  Emperor 
was  dnJlJ^ng  with  the  Pratestants  that  ho  might  prepare 
to  strike  a  more  effective  blow,  Luther  died  at  Eislebeo, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1546. 
His  last  days  were  not  his  best.  His  health  was  under- 
mined, and  he  suffered  grievously  from  various  disorders, 
especially  fi'om  severe,  continuotis  headache.  He  was  op- 
pressed with  a  gi-eat  variety  of  littla  employments  relat- 
ing to  public  and  private  affairs,  so  that  going  one  day 
from  his  writing-table  to  the  window  he  fancied  that  he 
tnw  Satan  mocking  him  for  having  to  consume  his  time 
in  useless  business.^  His  intellectual  powers  were  not 
enfeebled.       His  religious  trust  continued  firm  as  a  rock. 

1  "Here  to-day  hare  t  been  pcslfred  with  the  kniivcrles  and  lies  ot  ■  baker, 
brought  before  me  for  using  false  weighta ;  though  such  nmtlcrB  coacern  Ih* 
m«gietrate  mther  than  the  diviue.  Yet,  if  no  one  wera  to  cheek  tLe  tbefu  of 
tLeic  baken,  we  ibould  b»v(  i  lint  state  of  things."  —  TiKXrtdei^. 
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His  coarage  and  hia  assurance  of  tlie  ultim^ite  viutarj 
of  tbe  tnith  never  faltered.  But  he  lost  tlie  cheerful 
spirits,  the  joyous  tone,  that  had  before  characterize<l 
him.  He  took  dark  viewa  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
times  riid  of  society  about  him.  He  waa  weary  of  the 
world,  weary  of  life,  and  longed  to  be  released  from  ita 
burdens.  He  was  old,  he  said,  useless,  a  cumberer  of  tlio 
ground,  and  he  wanted  to  go.  His  disaffection  with 
Wittenberg,  on  account  of  what  he  considered  the  laxness 
of  family  government  and  reprehensible  fashions  in  re- 
speet  to  dress,  w;i3  snch  that  he  determined  to  quit  tbe 
place,  and  he  was  dissuaded  only  by  the  united  intercejj- 
sions  of  the  Elector,  and  of  the  authorities  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  town.  He  fell  into  a  conflict  with  the 
jurists  on  account  of  their  declaration  that  the  consent  of 
parents  is  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  validity  of 
a  marriage  engagement,  and  he  attacked  them  publicly 
from  the  pulpit.^  The  friendship  of  Luther  and  Melane- 
thon  was  not  broken,  but  partially  chilled  in  consequence 
of  theological  differences.  There  were  two  points  on 
which  Melancthon  swerved  from  hia  earlier  views.  From 
the  time  of  the  controversy  of  Luther  and  Erasmus, 
Melancthon  had  begun  to  modify  hia  ideas  of  predestina- 
tion, and  to  incline  to  the  view  that  was  afterwards  called 
Synei'gtsm,  which  ^ves  to  the  will  an  active,  though  a 
subordinate,  receptive  agency  in  conversion.  On  this  sub- 
iect,  however,  the  practical,  if  not  the  theoretical  views  < 
Lutlier  were  also  modified,  aa  is  evident  from  the  lettert^ 
wliich  he  wrote  in  reply  to  perplexed  persons  who  ap- 
plied to  him  for  counsel.  The  difference  on  this  subject 
between  him  and  Melancthon,  if  one  existed,  occasioned- 
no  breach.  It  was  not  until  after  Luther's  death  that! 
bis  followers  made  this  a  ground  of  attiick  on  Melanc- 


I  Galle,  f  139.  Lutber  writes  to  SpftUUn  that  In  his  wbalo  lifa  aui  In  al 
hi)  Ubara  fo.  the  Qospel,  he  hud  neTer  lud  mon  anxittjr  thtn  i.vt'Bg  that  7*11 
IMi).    Oe  Wette,  v.  6K. 
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thon  and  the  subject  of  a  theological  contest.  But,  on 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  matter  on  wliich  Luther  was  most 
senBitive,  Melancthon,  from  about  the  time  of  the  Diet 
of  Augsbui^,  began  to  deviate  from  his  former  opinion. 
Tlie  spell  which  Lutlier  had  cast  over  liim  in  his  youth 
was  broken  ;  and,  influenced  by  the  arguments  of  (Eco- 
lampadius  and  by  his  own  independent  study  of  tb« 
Facers,  he  really  embraced,  in  his  own  mind,  the  Calvin- 
iatic  doctrine,  which  was,  in  substance,  the  opinion  advo- 
cated by  Q5colampadiu8  and  Bucer.  Melancthon  still 
rejected  the  Zwingliao  theory  which  made  Christ  in  the 
sacrament  merely  the  object  of  the  contemplative  Act  of 
faith  ;  but  the  other  hypothesis  of  a  real  but  spiritiml  re- 
ception of  Him,  in  connection  with  the  bread  and  wine, 
eatisfied  him.  Melancthon's  reserve  and  anxiety  to  keep 
the  peace  could  not  wholly  conceal  this  eh.inge  of  opin- 
ion; and  persons  were  not  -wanting,  of  whom  Nicholas 
Amadorf  was  the  chief,  to  excite  as  far  as  they  could,  the 
jealousy  and  hostility  of  Luther.  The  .result  was  that 
the  confidential  intimacy  of  the  two  men  was  interrupted. 
For  several  years  Melancthon  lived  in  distress  and  in 
daily  expectation  of  being  driven  from  his  place.* 
"  Often,"  he  says,  writing  in  Greek  as  he  frequently  did^ 
when  he  wanted  to  express  something  which  lie  was 
afraid  to  divulge  —  "  Often  have  I  said  that  I  dreaded  the 
old  age  of  a  nattire  so  passionate,  like  that  of  Her- 
cules, or  Philoctetes,  or  the  Roman  General,  Marius."' 
In  remarks  of  this  sort  he  referred,  as  he  explained  later, 
to  the  vehemence  common  to  men  of  a  heroic  make.*  Yet, 

1  Cerpiu  Rtf.,  V.  47*.  Gnlle,  p.  113.  A  letter  ot  Melancthon  to  Carlowiti, 
he  Couiicilyr  of  Duke  Maurice  (Cw/iim  Rtf.,  vj.  879),  written  just  after  (til 
ilnje  of  the  SmalcaMic  Wnr,  in  wUith  he  epealta  of  the  ■fiVnv«ni<i  of  I.utliw, 
•BoTds  proof  of  the  nneomfortnble  relatioas  in  wltich  he  haJ  staoii  wiili  tb* 
ilrictly  Lolhenin  Court  of  the  Elector.  Thia  letter,  whiih  was  written,  s»yi 
Bkake,  st  ui  angnarded  ntoment,  gave,  Duder  the  circamaUnces,  just  oftenM 
to  Ibose  who  cheriahed  the  memon'  of  Lutber.     See  Um  rcmai 


•  Ctf^m  St/.,  r.  alO. 

u 


c  memorj' 
Galle,  p.  140. 


Ruike, ' 
*  GaUt,  p.  14a 
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in  previous  years,  none  had  been  more  just  and  forbearing 
in  reference  to  the  undue  tendency  to  concession  and  com- 
pmmise  on  the  part  of  Mclancthon,  tlmn  Luther.  For 
the  change  in  their  relations,  the  fear  and  consequent  nv 
Berve  and  sliynesa  of  the  one  were  not  less  responsihto 
than  the  imperious  disposition  of  the  other.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Luther  lost  his  confidence  and  love 
towards  his  younger  associate ;  for  expressions  of  Luther, 
in  hi3  very  last  days,  prove  the  contrary.  It  would  be  an 
error,  likewise,  to  suppose  that  Slelancthon  ever  came  to 
regard  him  as  other  than  one  of  the  foremost  of  men,  a 
hero,  endowed  with  noble  and  admimble  quaUties  of 
he,art  as  well  aa  mind.  But  the  original  contrariety  in 
the  temperament  of  the  two  men,  joined  to  the  infii-m- 
ities  of  character  in  Luther,  which  were  aggravat^ed  by 
long  years  of  strenuous  combat  and  labor,  and  by  disease, 
had  the  effect  to  cloud  for  a  while  their  mutual  sympathy 
and  cordiality  of  intercourse.  But  the  great  soul  of  Lu- 
ther shines  out  in  the  last  letters  he  wrote  —  several  of 
them  affectionate  epistles  to  Mclancthon  —  and  in  the 
last  sermons  he  preached  at  Eisleben  ;  where,  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  fidl  of  faith  and 
of  peace,  he  breathed  his  last.  "  Ho  is  gone,"  said  Mc- 
lancthon to  his  students,  "  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof,  who  itled  the  Church  in  these  last 
troubled  times."  In  the  course  of  the  fimeral  address 
which  Melancthon  pronounced  over  the  grave  beneath 
the  pulpit  where  the  voice  of  Luther  had  so  long  been 
hoard,  he  referred  to  the  complaint  made  against  Luther's 
nxcessive  vehemence,  and  quoted  the  frequent  remark  of 
Erasmus,  that  "  God  has  given  to  this  last  time,  on  accoimt 
of  the  greatness  of  its  diseases,  a  sharjJ  physician."  With 
grief  and  teiira,  he  said,  that  choked  his  utterance,  he  set 
tijrth  the  grand  labors  of  Luther,  the  kindness,  geniality 
aail  dignity  of  his  character,  his  freedom  from  personal 
ambition,  the  wisdom  and  sobriety  that  were  mingled 
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ilh  Ma  irresistible  energy  as  a  reformer.  If  evvn  m  this 
address,  and  still  more  iu  subsequent  letters  of  Meknc' 
thon,  traces  of  a  partial  estrangement  may  be  detected 
in  his  tone,  the  effect  is  only  a  discriminating  instead  of  a 
blind  admiration  of  one  with  whom  he  was  connected  by 
an  indissoluble  bond  of  love.^ 

Luther,  whatever  deduction  from  his  merit  may  be 
made  on  the  score  of  faults  and  infirmities,  was  one  of 
those  extraordinary  men  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  no 
spirit  of  hero-worship,  but  in  sober  truth,  that  their 
power,  as  manifested  in  history,  can  oidy  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  great  permanent  forces  of  nature.  "  He  ia 
one  of  those  great  historical  figures  in  which  whole 
nations  recognize  their  own  type."^  A  life-long  oppo- 
nent of  Protestantism,  one  of  the  first  Catholic  scholars 
of  the  age,  says  of  him :  "  It  was  Luther's  overpowering 
greatness  of  mind  and  marvelous  many-sidedness  which 
made  him  to  be  the  man  of  his  time  and  of  Ins  people  ', 
and  it  is  correct  to  say  that  there  never  has  been  a  Ger- 
man who  has  so  intuitively  undei-stood  his  people,  and  in 
turn  has  been  by  the  nation  so  perfectly  comprehended, 
I  might  say,  absorbed  by  it,  as  this  Augnstinian  monk  at 
Wittenberg.  Heart  and  mind  of  the  Germans  were  in 
hia  hand  like  the  lyre  in  the  hand  of  the  musician. 
Moreover,  he  has  given  to  ma  people  more  than  any 
other  man  in  Christian  ages  has  ever  given  to  a  people : 
\anguage,  manual  for  popular  instruction,  Bible,  hynuw 
of  worship ;  and  everything  which  bis  opponents  in 
th-^ir  tarn  had  to  offer  or  to  place  in  comparison  with 
these,  showed  itself  tame  and  powerless  and  colorless  by 
the  side  of  his  sweeping  eloquence.  They  stammered  ; 
be  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  an  orator ;  it  is  he  only 
who  has  stamped  the  imperiahable  seal  of  his  own  soul, 
alike  upon  the  German  language  and  upon  thp  Garmac 

1  Gmlle,  pp.  1«,  1*5. 

a  Doraer,  Hitt.  of  Prel    Theology,  i.  81. 
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mind ;  aud  eveu  thoije  Germans  who  abhoii'ed  him  aa  iL* 
IMwerful  Ijereticaud  seducer  of  the  nation,  cannot  escape 
they  must  discourse  with   his   words,   thej'^   must  lbin|f 
with  Ilia  thoughts."  ^ 

The  Smalcaldic  war  began  in  1546,  Kotwitlistand- 
ing  the  disadvantageous  situation  of  the  Protestants,  had 
the  military  management  been  good,  they  might  hav« 
achieved  success.  But  a  spirit  of  indecision  and  inac- 
tivity prevailed.  The  Elector,  John  Frederic,  drove  from  i 
his  teiTitory  the  forces  of  Maurice,  but  was  Burprised,  de- 
feated, and  captured  by  Charles  at  Miihlberg,  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1547;  and  soon  after  the  Landgrave  surrendered 
himself  and  submitted  to  the  Empei'or.  The  victory  of 
Charles  a]»peared  to  be  ahnost  complete.  His  plan  was  to 
bring  the  Protestants  once  more  under  the  Catholic  hierar- 
chy, and  to  make  thera  content  by  the  removal  of  exter- 
nal abuses.  Uis  estimate  of  the  true  character  and  moral 
strength  of  Protestantism  was  always  superficial.  Hence 
he  put  forth  a  provisional  formula  —  called,  after  the 
sanction  of  it  by  the  Diet,  the  Augsburg  lutei'im  —  at 
the  same  time  that  a  scheme  for  reformation  was  by 
his  authority  laid  before  the  German  bishops,  in  which 
chauges  were  proposed  in  points  of  external  order.  The 
Work  which  he  had  thus  commenced  he  hoped  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  would  complete.  But  tliis  plan,  how- 
ever promising  it  seemed  to  the  Emperor,  had  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  opposition  of  earnest  Protestants,  but 
also  with  the  discordant  ideas  and  projects  of  the  Pope, 
Charles  had  counted  upon  suppressing  Prot^tantism  by 
the  joint  influence  of  his  own  power  aud  of  the  Council. 
But  the  Council  had  begun  its  work,  not  with  Udeasarea 
looking  to  a  reformation,  but  with  the  condemnation  of 
the  Protestant  doctrines.  Moreover,  Pope  Paul  III.,  al- 
though he  hoped  that  benefit  would  result  to  the  Church 


'  Di^linper,   I'orfrdjw,    etc,    (Munich,  1873).    Se*,  tlto,  bb  euli«r  wjrk 
KirM  u.  Ktvchtn  (1861),  p.  386. 
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Erom  the  Smaloaldie  war,  dreaded  a  too  absolute  succeaa 
OQ  the  part  of  Charles,  which  would  reuder  him  danger- 
ous in  Italy.  Hence  he  wished  that  the  Elector  might 
hold  out  against  the  Emperor,  and  seuL  a  message  to 
Francia  I.  to  aid  the  former.  He  withdrew  the  ill-dis- 
ciphned  troopa  with  which  he  had  fiimialied  Charles,  and 
excited  the  Emperor's  intense  disp!easm"e  by  remoTiuy 
the  Council  to  Bologna.  The  Pope  and  Francis  were 
once  more  closely  alHed,  and  at  work  on  the  Protestant 
Bide  for  tlie  purpose  of  diminishing  the  power  of  Charles. 
The  imperial  biehopa  refused  to  leave  Trent,  and  the 
Council  was  rendered  powerless.  The  measures  under- 
taken by  Charles  were,  besides,  considered  by  tlie  Pope 
and  by  zealous  Catholics  to  be  an  encroachment  upon  his 
epiritual  authority,  a  usurjjation  of  powers  not  belonging 
to  a  secular  ruler.  In  Southern  Germany  the  acceptance 
of  the  Interim  was  forced  upon  the  Protestant  statea  and 
cities.  In  Northern  Germany  it  was  generally  resisted. 
The  city  of  Magdeburg  especially  signalized  itself  by  its 
persevering  refuasd  to  aubmit  to  the  new  arrangements. 
Duke  Maurice  modified  the  Interim,  retaining  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  but  allowing  Cath- 
olic rites  and  institutions,  and  thua  framed  the  Leipsio 
terim.  This  proceeding,  which  was  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  Melancthon  and  the  other  Wittenberg  theolo- 
gians, led  to  a  bitter  controversy  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
on  the  same  question  which  came  up  elsewhere  in  connec- 
tion with  Puritanism,  whether  these  obnoxious  rites  and 
usages  might  be  adopted  by  the  Church  as  things  morally 
indifferent  —  adiaphora  —  when  the  magistrate  enjoins  it . 
Melancthon  incurred  the  fierce  hoatihty  of  the  stricter 
Lutheiiis,  and  the  controversy  was  of  long  continu- 
ance.' 


I  Ttut  Mel&ncthon  weot  too  (u*  Iti  his  conceuiotu  in  die  period  of  tli«  Inter  t, 
li  kiiowed  ti^  judicious  Fris2d«  of  tile  RcfofmtttoD.  3e<  Ranlcc,  r.  48  set).  It 
ittould  tw  reiuembetvd,  bowuvei,  in  justice  to  bitu,  Ui»t  tn  eigaing  thi  Snulctld 
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Tlie  Cuuncil  had  been  reassembled  at  Trent  by  Pope 
Julius  III.,  who  was  wholly  favorable  to  the  Emperor, 
Protestant  states  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  it, 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  Germany  must  bow  to  ita 
authority,  when  the  whole  situation  was  turned  by  tho 
bold  movement  of  Duke  Maurice  for  the  rescue  of  the 
L'ause  which  he  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  crushing. 
Notwithstanding  that  Germany  waa  in  appearance  well- 
nigh  subjugated  to  the  Emperor,  there  were  powerful 
elements  of  opposition.  The  Turks  had  c.iptui*ed  Tripoh 
fi-om  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  kindled  anew  the 
flames  of  wai-  in  Hungary.  Henry  VIII.,  the  King  of 
Enghmd,  had  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  Edward  VI., 
by  wliom.  Protestantism  waa  established  in  that  coun- 
try. Henry  II.  of  France  was  uniting  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Emperor  in  Italy,  and  in  September,  1551,  hos- 
tilities once  more  commenced  between  the  two  rival 
powers.  The  heroic  resistance  of  Magdeburg  had  stimu- 
lated the  enthusiasm  of  the  Protestants  of  North  Ger- 
many. The  project  of  Charles  V.  to  make  Ins  son, 
Philip  of  Spain,  his  sueceasor  to  the  Empke,  had  even 
threatened  for  a  time  to  produce  an  estrangement  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  Ferdinand.  The  German  princes 
were  offended  at  the  preference  given  to  Spanish  advisers 
and  at  personal  shghta  which  they  had  suffered.  The  con- 
tinued presence  of  foreign  troops  in  violation  of  the  Em- 
peror's promise  at  his  election  was  offensive  to  the  nation. 
Maurice  had  become  an  object  of  general  hatre^d  among 
tose  whom  he  had  betrayed.  Curaea,  loud  as  well  aa 
leep,  were  freely  uttered  against  him.  The  sufferings  of 
the  good  Elector,  whom  no  threats  and  no  bribes  could 
induce  to  compromise  hia   religious  faith,  and  the  cca- 


ArticlM.  he  had  appended  the  quatiflcation  thxt  for  himself  he  WM  wH^g,  tm 
the  wke  of  nnitj,  to  admit  ■  /ui's  kamane  Baperioritj  of  the  Pope  orer  Mil* 
hiahops.    See  the  teuncd  article  "MeUncthon,"  by  Luiderer,  in  Henog' 
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'  ttaaed  impnBoninent  of  the  Landgrave,  against  Itie  apirit 
of  the  stipulations  given  on  the  occasion  of  his  surrender. 
for  the  fulfillment  of  which  Maurice  was  held  to  be  an- 
Bwerable,  were  not  only  peraonally  diajjleasitig  to  him, 
but  they  brought  upon  him  increasing  unpopularity.  His 
applications  to  the  Emperor  for  the  release  of  the  Land- 
grave, Maurice's  father-m-law,  had  proved  ineffectual 
The  Spaniards  were  threatemng  that  the  German  princes 
should  be  put  down,  and  intimations  that  Maurice  him- 
self might  have  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Elector  had 
been,  were  occasionally  thrown  out.  The  siege  of  Me^- 
deburg  which  Maurice,  who  had  undertaken  to  execute 
the  imperial  ban  against  that  city,  was  languidly  prose- 
cuting, served  as  a  cover  for  military  preparations.  Hav- 
ing secured  the  cooperation  of  several  Protestant  princes 
on  whom  he  could  rely  ;  having  convinced  with  difficulty 
the  families  of  the  captive  princes  that  he  might  be 
trusted  ;  having,  also,  negotiated  an  alliance  with  Henry 
IL,  who  was  to  make  a  diversion  against  Charles,  in  the 
Netherlands ;  having  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Magdeburg,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  refuge  in  case  ol 
defeat ;  having  made  these  and  all  other  needfid  preparo/- 
tions  with  profound  secrecy,  he  suddenly  took  the  field, 
and  marching  at  the  head  of  an  army  whicJi  increased  at 
every  step  of  his  advance,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  forced 
the  Emperor,  who  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the 
gout,  to  fly  from  fnnspruck.^  Tliis  triumph  was  followed 
»y  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Charles  left  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand to  negotiate  ivith  the  princes.  The  demand  oi 
Maurice  and  of  his  associates  was  that  the  Protestants 
should  have  an  assurance  of  toleration  and  of  an  equality 
of  rights  witli  the  Catholics,  whether  the  eiiorts  to  secure 
»«Ugious  unanimity  in  the  nation  should  succeed  or  nttt. 
To  this  Fei-dinand  gave  hia  assent;  but  the  Emperor 

1  llitmee  ditl  not  caivture  Cbnrtet:  "  Ht  bad  ao  csge,"  he  wid,  "  for  u  lujct 
( WH  "    Chartcsi  fled  from  Innsprni-k,  Mny  19  15B2. 
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Lmpelled  alike  by  conscience  and  by  pride,  notwitbstand* 
iiig  liis  humiliating  defeat,  could  not  be  brought  to  concur 
in  thia  Btipuktion.  The  Protestants  obtained  the  pledge 
of  amnesty,  of  peace,  and  equal  rights,  imtil  the  religious 
difiFerences  should  be  settled  by  a  national  assembly  or  a 
general  council.  The  captive  princes  were  set  at  liberty, 
Charles  was  obliged  to  aee  his  long-cherished  plaji  for  the 
destruction  of  Protestantism  terminate  in  a  mortifying 
failure.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1555,  the  celebrated 
Religious  Peace  was  concluded.  Every  prince  was  to  be 
allowed  to  choose  between  the  CathoUc  religion  and  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  religion  of  the  prince  was 
'  to  be  that  of  the  land  over  which  he  reigned.  The 
Cathohcs  wanted  to  except  ecclesiastical  princes  from  the 
first  article;  the  Protestants  objected  to  the  second.  Fi- 
nally the  ecclesiastical  reservation  was  adopted  into  the 
treaty,  according  to  which  every  prelate  on  becoming 
Protestimt  should  resign  his  benefice  ;  and  by  an  accom- 
panying deeliu'ation  of  Ferdinand,  the  subjects  of  eojle- 
siaetical  princes  were  to  enjoy  religious  hberty.  The 
Imperial  Chamber,  which  had  been  a  principal  instni- 
meut  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  was 
reconstituted  in  such  a  way  that  the  rights  of  the  Prot- 
estants were  protected.  Charles  took  no  part  personally 
m  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  religious  peace.  It 
"mvolved  a  concession  to  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  —  the  hberty  to  practice  their  religion  with- 
out molestation  or  loss  of  civil  privileges,  whether  a 
council  should  or  should  not  succeed  in  uniting  the  oppos- 
ing parties  —  a  concession  which  he  had  intended  never 
to  grant.  But  the  progress  of  thought  and  tlie  strength 
of  religious  convictions  were  too  mighty  to  be  oveieome 
by  force.  Mediaeval  imperialism  was  obliged  to  give  way 
before  the  forces  arrayed  against  it.  The  abdication  of 
Charles,  who  felt  himself  physically  unequal  to  the  cares 
of  his  office,  followed,  and  the  imperial  station  devolved 
Ki  his  b'other  (1556). 
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Thus  Protestantism  obtained  a  legal  recognition.  Dar- 
ing the  next  few  years,  the  Protestant  faith  i-apidly  spread 
even  in  Bavaria  and  Austria.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Ecclesiastical  Reservation,  says  Gieseler,  all  Gormanj 
would  have  soon  become  Protestant.  ^ 

^  Qiesalei,  iv.  i.  1  ( 11, 


CHAPTEH  VI. 

THE  RBFOKMATION  IN  THE  80ANDIHAVIAN  lONODOMS 
IN  THE  SLAVOOTO   NATIONS,  AND  Ef  BXTNGAR-E, 

When  we  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  the  Ger- 
man Eefomiation  extended  itself  into  the  adjacent  ooun- 
triea,  the  iigency  of  the  Germans  who  were  settled  in 
these  lands  constantly  appears.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  of  the  part  taken 
by  them  in  opening  a  way  for  Christianity  beyond  the 
boimds  of  Palestine.  Another  very  conspicuons  instru- 
ment in  the  spread  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  waa  Witten- 
berg, the  renowned  school  to  which  young  men  were 
attracted  out  of  all  the  neighboring  lands.  The  use  of 
Latin  as  a  vehicle  of  teaching  and  as  the  common  lan- 
guage of  educated  persona  of  whatever  nationality,  ren- 
dered this  practicable.  But  the  Scandinavians  were  them- 
selvea  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  family,  near  kinsmen 
of  the  Germans,  and  connected  vrith  them,  besides,  by  the 
bonds  of  commercial  intercourse. 

In  1397,  the  three  Scaudinavism  kingdoms,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  were  united  by  the  Union  of  Cal- 
mar,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  each  nation  should 
preserve  its  laws  and  institutions,  and  share  in  the  elec 
tion  of  the  common  sovereign.  The  result,  however,  waa 
a  long  struggle  for  Dimish  supremacy  over  Sweden.  "WTveu 
the  Reforn:iition  in  Germany  began,  Christian  IL  of  Den- 
mark was  engaged  in  a  contest  for  the  Swedish  throne. 
In  all  these  countries  the  prelates  were  possessed  of  great 
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wealth,  and  very  much  restricted  the  authority  oi  the 
BOTereign  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  sec  alar  nobles.* 

Chriatiaii  II.  was  surrounded,  in  Denmark,  by  a  body 
of  ad%-isers  who  sympathized  with  the  Lutheiiin  move- 
ment in  Saxony,  He  was  himself  disposed  to  depress  the 
power  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  aristocracy,  and,  fof 
tliia  end,  though  not  without  the  admixture  of  other  and 
better  motives,  set  to  work  to  enlighten  and  elevate  the 
lower  classes.  The  encouragement  of  Protestantism  ac- 
corded with  his  general  policy.  In  1520,  he  sent  for  a 
Saxon  preacher  to  serve  as  chaplain  at  his  court  and  as 
a  rehgious  instnictor  of  the  people,  and  subsequently  in- 
vited Luther  himself  into  lus  kingdom.  At  the  same  time 
that  Christian  availed  himself  of  the  papal  ban  as  a  war- 
rant for  his  tyranny  and  cruelty  in  Sweden,  he  continued 
in  Denmark  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Protestant- 
ism. In  tu21  he  put  forth  a  book  of  laws,  which  contained 
enactments  of  a  Protestant  tendency ;  among  them  one 
to  encourage  the  marriage  of  all  prelates  and  priests,  and 
another  for  dispensing  with  all  appeals  to  Rome.'  After 
liis  sanguinary  proceedings  against  Sweden,  finding  that 
his  crown  was  in  danger,  he  retracted  hia  reformatory 
measures,  at  the  instigation  of  a  papal  legate.  But  ha 
was  deposed  by  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  Denmark,  and 
his  uncle,  Frederic  I.,  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
was  made  king,  in  1523. 

Frederic  at  his  accession,  though  personally  inclined  to 
otestantisra,  was  obliged  to  pledge  himself  to  the  Dan- 
ish magnates  to  resist  its  introduction,  and  to  grant  it  no 
toleration.  The  exiled  Christian  identified  himself  with 
the  Protestant  cause,  though  not  with  constancy  ;  for  if 
the   charge   lacks  proof   that,  at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  in 
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order  to  get  tlie  help  of  the  Emperor,  he  formally  ab- 
jured the  evangelical  faith,  it  h  true  that  in  1.531  he 
promised  to  uphold  the  Catholic  Church  in  Norway.  He 
rendered  a  good  service  by  causing  the  New  Testament 
to  be  translated  into  Danish,  which  was  done  by  twc  of 
hi*  nobles.  The  immediate  oocaaion  of  the  siiccessful  in- 
troduction of  Lutheranism  into  Denmark  was  the  active 
propagation  of  it  in  the  Duehiea  of  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
Btein,  where,  in  1524,  Frederic  imposed  mutual  toleration 
on  both  parties.  In  Denmark  itself  the  study  of  the 
Bible  was  encouraged,  a  Biblical  theology  was  inculcated, 
and  ecclesiastical  abuses  censured  by  a  number  of  earnest 
preachers,  among  whom  was  Paul  EliS,  of  Helsingor,  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Carmelites,  who  worked  with  much  effect 
in  this  direction,  although  at  last,  like  Erasmus,  he  chose 
to  abide  in  the  old  Church,  and  even  turned  his  weapons, 
with  a  bitter  antipathy,  against  the  Reformers.  In  1.526, 
the  King  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  Reformation, 
the  doctrine  of  which  was  disseminated  rapidly  in  the 
cities.  The  most  zealous  advocate  of  the  new  doctrine 
was  John  Taussen,  sometimes  called  the  Danish  Luther, 
who  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  after  1524,  in  defiance 
of  the  opposition  of  tlie  bishops,  preached  Lutlieranism 
with  marked  effect.^  The  Danish  nobility  were  favorable 
to  the  King's  side,  from  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the 
prelates,  and  the  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  ecclesias- 
tical property.  At  the  Diet  of  Odense,  in  1527,  it  waa 
ordained  that  marriage  should  be  allowed  to  the  clergy, 
that  Lutheranism  should  be  tolerated,  and  that  bishopa 
should  thenceforward  abstain  from  getting  the  pallium 
from  Rome,  but,  when  chosen  by  the  chapter,  should 
look  to  the  King  alone  for  the  ratification  of  their  elec- 
tion. Converts  to  Lutheranism  were  made  in  great  num- 
bers. Wiborg  in  Jutland,  and  Malmo  in  Schonen,  wer« 
the  principal  centres,  whence  the  reformed  faith  was  dif 
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{used  OTei  the  kingdom.  Books  and  tracts  in  oxjMsition 
and  defense  of  ib,  as  well  as  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  were  eveiywhere  circulated.  The  Lutherana 
wKo,  in  1-530,  presented  their  Confession  of  Faith  in 
forty-three  Articles,  acquired  the  preponderance  in  the 
land ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  pledges  of  Frederic  at 
his  accession,  tlie  bishops  were  not  deprived  of  thejt 
power.  His  death,  in  1.533,  led  to  a  combined  effort  ou 
their  part  to  abrc^te  the  recent  ecclesia-stical  changes 
and  restore  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  old  religion. 
They  accordingly  refused  to  sanction  the  election  of 
Chmtian  TIL,  Frederic's  eldest  son,  who  liad  been  active 
in  establisliing  Protestantism  in  the  Duchies ;  until  theii 
consent  was  compelled  by  the  attempt  of  the  Count  of 
Oldenburg,  a  Protestant,  to  restore  ttie  deposed  Christian 
II.,  whom  they  still  more  feared  and  hated.  By  Chris- 
tian m.,  whose  admiration  for  Luther  had  been  first 
kindled  at  Uie  Diet  of  Worms,  where  thi.?  prince  was 
present,  the  authority  of  the  prelates  was  aboUshod,  at  a 
Diet  at  Copenhagen,  in  153»],  and  the  Reformation  uni- 
versally legalized.  The  bishops  were  forced  to  renounce 
their  dignities.  A  constitution  for  the  Danish  Church 
was  framed,  and  submitted  to  Luther  for  liis  sanction. 
Bugenhagen,  a  prominent  friend  of  the  Saxon  Reformer, 
came  into  the  kingdom,  on  the  King's  invitation,  and,  in 
1.537,  crowned  him  and  his  Queen,  and  perfected  the  new 
ecclesiastical  arrangements.  Bishops,  or  superintendenta, 
wer«  appointed  for  the  dioceses,  and  formally  consecrated 
to  their  oflSces  by  Bugenhagen  himself,  "  ut  venis  episc(^ 
pus,"  as  Luther  expressed  it.  The  University  of  Copen- 
hagen was  reorganized,  and  other  schools  of  learning 
tstablished  in  the  various  cities. 

Tliis  Gnal  triumph  of  Proteatantiam  in  Denmark  wa« 
'  connected  with  events  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  history 
jJjI  the  Reformation.!    The  Lutheran  doctrine  had  quicklj 
>  S*e  Buke,  Dtuttck.  Qick.,  ii'.  TO  icq.,  406  leq. 
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penetrated  into  every  place  wliere  the  German  tongrwi 
was  spoken.  Tlie  cities  of  Northern  Germxmy,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Hanseatic  league,  gave  it  a  hospitable  re- 
ception. The  strong  burgher  class  in  these  towns  lent 
a  willing  ear  to  the  preachers  from  Wittcnhei^.  Tiie 
Ilanaa,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  comprised  in  its  confederacy  all  the 
maritime  towns  of  Germany,  together  ^vith  Magdcbtirg, 
flrunswiek,  and  other  intermediate  places  ;  and  exerted  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  It 
was  weakened  by  the  separation  of  the  Netherlands, 
after  1427.  The  great  value  of  the  trade  of  the  north- 
em  kingdoms,  of  ihe  products  of  their  mines  and  fish- 
eries, made  it  of  tlie  liighest  importance  to  Liibeck,  the 
leading  city  of  the  Hansa,  to  keep  its  commercial  and 
political  supremacy.  Christian  II,,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Charles  V.,  was  withstood  in  his  attempt  to  subdue  the 
northern  nations  by  the  LUbeckers,  by  whom  Gusta^^l9 
Vasa  was  assisted  in  gaining  the  throne  of  Sweden.  The 
cities  which,  hko  Hamburg  and  Magdebui^,  had  a  niagia- 
ti-acy  tliat  was  favorable  to  the  Protestant  doctrine,  re- 
ceived the  new  system  without  any  serious  political  dis- 
turbance. But  in  some  other  towns,  as  Bremen  and 
Liibeck,  the  acceptance  of  Lutheranism  was  attended  by 
changes  in  the  government,  wlxich  were  effected  by  the 
burghers,  and  wore  democratic  in  tlieir  character.  The 
new  Burgomaster,  at  Liibeck,  Wullenweber,  -whora  the 
revolution  liad  raised  to  power,  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  English  King,  Henry  VIII.  The  great 
object  of  Liibeck  was  to  keep  the  trade  between  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  North  Sea  in  its  own  hands.  But  the  sitn- 
ation  in  Denmark,  after  the  death  of  Frederic  I.,  waa 
"nch  that  Liibeck  reversed  its  attitude  and  espoused  the 
uiaso  of  the  exiled  King,  Christian  IL  The  Hibeckera 
found  that  they  could  not  longer  coimt  upon  the  coojwra. 
Hon  of  Denmark  in  their  commercial  policy,  and  thai 
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Uhristian  J II.,  of  Ilolatein,  could  not  be  eulisleJ  in  imiiport 
of  their  hostile  undertakings  against  Holland.  Ileuce, 
they  put  forward  the  Count  of  Oldenburg  as  a  diinnpion 
of  the  banished  sovereign.  Maliuo,  Copenhagen,  and 
other  cities  of  Denmark,  aa  well  as  StrulsuntI,  Rostock, 
and  other  old  cities  of  the  Hansa,  at  once  transformed 
their  former  municipal  system,  or  gave  to  it  a  democratic 
cast,  and  joined  ha^dii  with  Liibeck  in  behalf  of  Chmtiau 
II.,  whose  measures,  when  he  was  on  the  thfine,  had 
looked  to  an  uicrease  of  the  power  of  the  bnrglier  >  lasa. 
The  confederate  cities  established  their  aUiance  nlth 
England,  and  gained  to  their  side,  a  German  priuoe, 
Duke  Albert  of  Mccldenbnrg.  This  combination  had  to 
be  overcome  by  Christian  III.,  before  he  could  reign  over 
Denmark.  His  energetic  efforts  were  successful ;  and 
with  the  defeat  of  Liibeck,  the  democratic  or  revoUition- 
ary  movement,  tlie  radical  element,  which  thi'eatuued  to 
identify  itself  with  the  Reformation,  was  subdued.  Swe- 
den contributed  its  help  to  the  attainment  of  this  result. 
WuUenweber  himself  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  The 
principle  of  I^nther  and  his  associates,  that  the  cause  of 

ligion  must  be  kept  separate  from  schemes  of  political 
or  social  revolution,  was  practically  vindicated.  In  Mlin- 
ster,  this  principle  had  to  be  maintained  against  a  social- 
ist movement  in  which  the  clergy  were  the  leaders.  In 
Liibeck,  it  was  poUtical  and  commercial  ambition  that 
sought  to  identify  with  ita  own  aspirations  the  Protestant 
reform.  Christian  III.  was  a  Protestant;  his  triumph, 
and  tliat  of  his  allies,  did  not  weaken  the  Protestant 
interest,  although  it  subverted  a  new  political  fabric 
which  h:ul  been  set  up  in  connection  with  it. 

The  reception  of  Protestantism  in  N  jrway  was  a  oon- 
sequence  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  in  Denmark. 
Christian  III.  was  at  first  opposed  in  that  country  j  but, 
ic  1537,  the  Archbishon  of  Drontheim  fled,  with  the 
trtfasures  of  Ms  Cathedral,  to  the  Netherlands,  and  Nor^ 
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way  W113  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  province  uf  Denmark. 
In  Iceltmil,  Prt'testantiam  gamed  a  lodgment  through 
siiniliu-  agencies,  althougli  the  Bishop  of  Skalholt,  who 
had  been  a  student  at  Wittenberg,  was  an  active  and  ia- 
fluential  teacher  of  the  new  doctrine. 

As  early  as  1519,  two  students  who  had  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Luther  in  Wittenberg,  Olaf  and  Lawrence  Petersen, 
began  to  preach  the  evangehcal  doctrine  in  Sweden.  Tbft 
Reformation  prevailed,  however,  through  the  pohtical  rev- 
olution which  raiaetl  Gustavus  Vasa  to  the  throne.  Clirift? 
dan  IL  of  Denmark  was  Bupported  in  his  endeavors  to 
conquer  Sweden,  by  papal  edicts,  and  by  the  cooperation 
of  the  archbishop,  Gustavus  Trolle.  The  Swedish  prel- 
ates were  favorable  to  the  Danish  interest.  Gustavus  Vasa, 
a  nobleman  who  was  related  to  the  family  of  Sturd,  which 
had  furnished  several  administrators  or  regents  to  Sweden 
prior  to  ita  conquest  by  Christian  II.,  undertook  to  lib- 
erate his  counb-y  from  the  Danish  yoke,  and  succeeded  in 
his  patriotic  enterprise.  He  was  favorable  to  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine,  and  was  the  more  inclined  to  secure  for 
it  the  ascendency,  as  he  coveted  for  his  impoverished 
treasury  the  vast  wealth  which  had  been  accumulated  by 
the  ecclesiastics.  He  appointed  Lawrence  Andersen,  a 
jonvert  to  Lutheranism,  his  chancellor ;  Olaf  Petersen  he 
•nade  a  preacher  in  Stockholm,  and  Lawrence  Petersen  a 
theological  professor  at  Upsala.  Plots  of  the  bishops  in 
behalf  of  Christian  II.  naturally  stimulated  the  predileo- 
tiou  of  Gustavus  for  the  Protestant  system.  A  public 
disputation  was  held  in  1524,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
king,  at  Upsala,  in  which  Olaf  Petersen  maintained  the 
Lutheran  opinions.  The  pecuniary  burdens  which  Gua* 
tjivns  laid  upon  the  clergy  excited  disaffection  among  them. 
B'inally,  at  the  Diet  of  Westeras,  in  1527,  the  controversy 
was  brought  to  a  crisis.  Gustavus  threatened  to  ab»iieate 
bis  tlirone  if  his  demands  were  not  comphed  with.     Tht 
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rettnlt  was  that  liberty  ivaa  granted  "  for  the  preacLera  to 
proclaim  the  pure  Word  of  God,"  a  Protestant  definitiou 
being  coupled  with  this  phrase  ;  and  the  property  of  the 
Church,  with  the  authority  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, was  delivered  iiito  the  hand  of  the  King.  The 
churches  which  embraced  the  Protestant  faith  preserved 
their  revenues.  The  eeclesiasticid  proptrty  fell  for  the 
most  part  to  the  possession  of  the  nobk's.  The  common 
people,  not  instructed  in  the  new  doctrine,  were  generally 
attached  to  the  old  religious  system.  Gustavus  proposed 
to  introduce  changes  gradually,  and  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  the  peasantry.  He  had  to  put  down  a  dan- 
gerous insurrection  which  was  excited  in  part  by  priests 
who  were  hostiJe  to  the  religious  innovations.  By  de- 
grees the  Swedish  nation  acquired  a  firm  attachment  to 
the  Protestant  doctrine  and  worship,  Gustavus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eric  XIV.,  whose  partiality  to  Calvinism  made 
no  impression  on  his  subjects.  Then  followed  John  III. 
(1568-1592),  V  10  married  a  Catholic  princess  of  Poland, 
and  who  made  a  prolonged,  and  what  at' times  seemed 
likely  to  prove  i  successful  effort,  with  the  aid  of  astute 
Jesuits,  to  intr-iduce  a  moderate  type  of  Catholicism,  and 
to  reconcile  the  nation  to  its  adoption.  Popular  feeling 
was  against  him  ;  and  after  hia  death  the  liturgy  which 
he  had  established  and  obstinately  maintained,  was  abol- 
ished by  a  Council  at  Upsala  in  1593,  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession  accepted  as  the  creed  of  the  National  Church. 
Sigismund  III.  of  Poland,  on  account  of  his  Catholicism, 
wivs  prevented  from  reigning  j  and  the  crown  of  Sweden 
was  given  to  Gustavus  Vasa's  youngest  son,  Charles  IX  , 
who  became  Kng  in  1604. 


The  destruction  of  Huss  by  the  Council  of  Constance 
in  1415,  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  execution  <i 
Jeiawe  of  Prague,  sent  a  thrill  of  indignation  through  thi! 
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greater  portion  of  tlie  Bohemian  people,^  The  Bohe- 
miiins  were  converted  from  heatlienism  by  two  Greek 
monks,  Methodius  and  Cyril ;  but  the  power  of  thtj  Gei^ 
mans,  coupled  \nth  the  influence  of  the  Roman  see,  se- 
cured thiiir  adhesion  to  the  Latin  Charx::b.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  however,  a  struggle  took  place  between  the  ver- 
liacnlar  and  the  Latiii  rituaL  An  application  for  leav^ 
to  use  the  former  was  denied  in  a  peremptory  maimer  by 
Gregory  VII.  Underlying  the  movement  of  which  Hnaa 
was  the  principal  author,  was  a  national  and  a  religious 
(eelitig.  The  favorers  of  the  Hussite  reform  were  of  the 
Slavic  population  ;  its  opponents  were  the  Germans.  The 
contest  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Univeraity  of  Prague  led  to 
an  academical  revolution,  a.  cliange  in  the  constitution  of 
the  University,  which  gave  the  preponderance  of  power 
in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  to  the  natives.  Hence,  the 
German  students  left  in  a  body  ;  and  out  of  this  gi'eat 
exodus  arose  the  University  of  Leipsic.  The  effect  of 
this  acadtiuncal  quarrel  was  to  establish  the  ascendency 
of  Huss  and  Jus  followers.  While  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance Vfoa  in  session,  Jacobellus,  priest  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Michael  at  Prague,  began  to  administer  the  cup  to 
the  laity  ;  and  the  practice  obtained  the  sanction  of  Huss 
himself.  The  cup  had  been  originally  withdrawn  from 
laymen,  not  with  the  design  to  confer  a  new  distinction 
upon  the  priestly  order,  but  simply  from  reverence  for 
the  sacramental  wine,  which  was  often  spilled  in  the 
distribution  of  it  through  an  assembly."  The  custom, 
once  established,  became  a  fixed  rule  in  the  Churcli.  and 
contributed  to  enhance  still  further  the  dignity  of  the 
sacerdotal  class.  Thomas  Aquinas  aided  in  confirming 
the  innovation  by  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  concomitance. 
the  doctrine  that  the  whole  ChriEt  ia  in  each  of  the  ele- 

1  For  works  relating  to  Bahemiiui  ecclesiastical  tufloiy,  u«snpn,  p.  61;  tin 
LenfiDt,  But.  de  la  Guerre  d,  Iluaitet  ct  da  ConHU  de  BiiU;  Peaheck,  6p 
K^ichtt  d.  GigenreformiU.  in  Bohmen  (1850). 
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ments,  and  is  received,  therefore,  by  him  who  partakes  of 
fhe  bread  aloae.  The  Utraquista  of  Bohemia  claimed 
the  cup.  They  went  beyond  the  position  of  Huss,  and  as- 
serted that  the  reception  of  both  elements  is  essential  tu 
the  validity  of  the  sacrament.  Henceforward  the  demand 
for  the  chalice  became  the  most  distinguishing  badge  of 
the  Hussites,  the  subject  of  a  long  and  terrible  contest, 
Tlie  Councii  at  Constance  pronounced  the  Utraquiat  op- 
ponents of  the  Church  doctrine  heretics. 

Fifty-four  Bohemian  and  iloravian  nobles  seut  from 
Prague  a  letter  to  the  Council  in  which  they  repelled  the 
accusations  of  heresy  which  had  been  made  against  their 
countrymen,  and  denounced  in  the  strongest  language  the 
cruel  treatment  of  Huss.  This  was  before  the  burning 
of  Jerome,  an  event  that  raised  the  st-orm  of  indignation 
Ln  Bohemia  to  a  greater  height.  The  Prague  University 
declared  for  the  Utraquista,  and  their  doctrine  speedily 
gained  the  assent  of  the  major  part  of  tlie  nation. 

The  Council,  and  Martin  V.,  resolved  upon  forcible 
me.asures  for  the  repression  of  the  Bohemian  errorists, 
Bohemia  was  a  constituent  part  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  the  execution  of  these  measures  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sig- 
ismund,  its  head,  who  was  an  object  of  special  hatred  in 
Bohemia  on  account  of  his  agency  in  the  death  of  Huss. 
There  soon  arose  in  Bohemia  a  powerful  party  which 
went  far  beyond  the  Utraquists  in  their  doctrinal  ijinova- 
tjons,  and  in  hostility  to  the  Romish  Church.  The  Ta- 
borit«s,  as  they  were  styled,  gathered  in  vast  multitudes 
to  hear  preaching,  and  to  cement  their  union  with  one 
another.^  Their  creed,  which  took  on  new  phases  from 
time  to  time,  embraced  the  leading  points  of  what,  a 
century  later,  was  included  in  Protestantism  ;  although 
their  teneta  were  not  deduced  from  simple  and  funda* 
mental  principles,  nor  bound  together  in  a  lexically  cobe- 
lent  system.     Unlike  th«  ordinary  Utraquista,  they  t» 

I  I  Csermnka.  L  19, 
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jected  transubBtantiation.  They,  also,  appealei  to  tha 
Bible,  as  nlone  anthoritative,  and  refused  to  Bubrait  to  tlie 
decisions  of  the  popes,  to  the  councils,  or  to  the  fathera. 
For  a  while,  chiliastic  and  apociilyptic  theories  prevaileil 
among  them.  Discordant  political  tendencies  ofitarated 
the  Utniquista  from  the  Taboritea  —  the  lattei  cherieh- 
ing  democratic  ideas  respecting  government  and  society. 
The  opposition  which  they  experienced  converted  their 
enthusiasm  into  fanaticism ;  and,  moved  by  a  furious 
iconoclastic  spirit,  they  assaulted  eliurehes  and  convents, 
and  destroyed  the  treasures  which  had  been  gathered  by 
the  priesthood,  and  the  "  implements  of  idolatry."  In 
Ziska,  the  most  not«d  of  tlieir  leaders,  they  had  a  general 
of  fierce  and  stubborn  bravery  ;  and  under  his  guidance 
the  force  of  the  Hussites  became  well-nigli  irresistible. 

In  1421,  the  moderate  Utraqnists,  or  Calixtines,  em- 
bodied their  belief  in  four  aiiicles,  the  Articles  of  Prague, 
which  became  a  memorable  document  in  the  history  of 
the  Hussite  controversiea.'  They  required  that  the  Word 
of  God  should  be  preached  freely  and  ivithout  hindrance, 
by  Christian  priests,  thTOughont  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  that  the  sacrament  should  be  administered,  in  both 
forms,  to  all  Christians,  not  excluded  by  mortal  sin  from 
the  reception  of  it ;  that  priests  and  monks  should  be  di- 
vested of  their  control  over  worldly  goods  ;  that  mortal 
gins,  especially  all  public  transgi'essions  of  God's  law, 
whether  by  priests  or  laymen,  should  be  subject  to  a  reg- 
ular and  strict  discipline ;  and  that  an  end  should  be  put 
to  all  slanderous  accusations  against  the  Bohemian  [seople. 

On  the  relations  of  the  Utraqulsts  to  the  Taborites, 
the  moderate  to  the  radical  Hussites,  the  history  of  Bo- 
hemia for  a  century  intimately  depends.  The  two  partiee 
might  unite  in  a  crisis  invohing  danger  to  both ;  but 
they  were  often  at  war  with  one  another  ;  and  their  com- 
mon enemy  knew  how  to  tarn  to  the  best  account  their 

1  CiarwaokK,  i.  146;  aieieler,  m.  r.  S,  J  IBl,  n.  IB. 
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mutual  differences.  The  most  coiiapicuous  feature  that 
belonged  to  them,  in  common,  was  the  demand  that  the 
cup  should  be  administered  to  the  laity. 

Tkree  crusades,  undertaken  by  the  authority,  and  at 
the  command  of  the  Church,  filled  Bohemia  with  the 
hoiTors  of  war ;  biit  they  wholly  failed  to  subdue  the 
heretics  who  were  united  to  resist  them.  Vast  armies 
were  beaten  and  driven  out  of  the  country.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  Bohemians  repaid  the  attacks  made  upon  them, 
by  devastating  incursions  into  the  neighboring  Grerman 
territory,  ruled  by  their  enemies. 

CoQTinced,  at  last,  of  the  futility  of  the  effort  to  con- 
quer tlie  Hussites,  their  opponents  consented  to  treat  with 
them.  By  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini,  who 
bad  accompanied  the  last  crusading  army  against  them, 
and  sliarcd  in  its  disastrooa  OTertlirow,  the  CEcumenical 
Council  of  Basel  decided  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
tliem.  Having  first  carefidly  obtained  abundant  guaran- 
ties for  their  personal  safety,  and  solenm  pledges  that 
they  should  have  a  free  and  full  hearing,  the  Utraquist 
delegates  —  represcntativea  of  both  the  leading  parties, 
the  Cahjttines  and  Taborites  —  presented  themselves  at 
Basel.  At  their  bead  was  Roky^ana,  who  belonged  to 
the  moderate  party,  but  was  held  in  universal  esteem  for 
his  t-alents,  learning,  and  moral  excellence.  The  Hussite 
theologians  used  their  freedom  to  the  full  extent.  They 
barangaed  the  Council  for  days  in  defense  of  the  pro- 
scribed doctrines,  in  vindication  of  the  memory  of  Huss, 
aad  on  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  to  which  they  had  cndeav- 
ojred  to  apply  a  remedy.  The  difference  between  the  two 
Bohemian  parties  was  brought  out  in  the  speeches  of 
their  resjiective  representatives,  and  was  skillfully  used  by 
Cesarini  and  tlie  Council,  in  order  to  widen  the  separa- 
tion between  them.  After  long  negotiations,  and  the 
§ending  of  an  embassy  from  the  Council  to  Bohemia,  the 
Hussites  obtained  certain  concessions  which  were  set  forth 
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in  a  document  termed  the  Compactata.  The  conuauniuu 
iniglit  be  given  in  both  kinds  to  all  adults,  who  should 
desire  it ;  but  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  taught  that 
the  whole  Christ  is  received  under  each  of  the  elements 
The  infliction  of  penalties  on  persons  guilty  of  mortal  sin. 
on  which  the  Utraquists  insisted,  must  be  left  with  prieotg 
in  the  case  of  clerical  persons,  and  with  magistrates  in 
tlie  c;ise  of  laymen.  The  Article  in  regard  to  the  *ree 
preaching  of  the  Word  was  qualified  by  confining  the  lib- 
erty to  preach,  to  persons  regularly  called,  and  authorized 
by  bishops.  As  to  the  control  of  property,  this  was  to  be 
allowed  to  secular  priests  only,  and  by  them  to  be  exer- 
cised acconling  to  the  prescribed  rules.  The  Compactata 
was  the  charter,  in  defense  of  which  the  Utraquists 
waged  many  a  hard  contest ;  since  it  was  a  constant 
effort  of  the  popes  to  annul  the  concessions  which  It  con- 
tained, and  to  reduce  even  the  most  moderate  of  tlie 
Hussite  sects  to  an  exact  conformity  to  the  Roman  ritual, 
and  to  the  mandates  of  the  Roman  See.  This  agreement 
operated  also  to  divide  the  Calixtines  and  Taborites  ^^ 
into  mutually  hostile  camps.  An  armed  conflict  ensuedj^^| 
in  which  the  Taboritcs  were  thoroughly  vanquished. 
Thenceforward  the  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Uta-aquiats  who  were  tleairous  of  approaching  as  nearly  to 
the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  other 
countries  as  their  convictions  would  allow.  It  was  far 
from  being  true  that  peace  resulted  from  the  downfall  of 
the  Taborites,  and  the  conciliatory  proceedings  of  tlie  C 
listines.  Tlie  liistory  of  Bohemia,  tluraugh  the  fifteenth' 
century,  la  a  long  record  of  bitter  and  bloody  conflicts, 
having  for  their  end  tlie  restoration  of  imiformity  in  re- 
ligion. About  the  middle  of  the  century,  a  new  party, 
die  Brethren  in  Unity,  who  inherited  many  of  the  doo- 
Mnal  ideas  of  the  Tahorit«s,  but  with  a  more  conserrs- 
tive  tenet  relative  to  the  sacrament,  and  a  more  gentle 
md  peaceful  temper,  separated  entirely  from  the  Church 
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They,  in  their  turn,  were  the  objects  of  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  more  orthodox  Utraquiata.  Ultimately  the 
Brethren  were  joined  by  some  nobles,  and  acquired  a 
greater  degree  of  security.  They  were  connected  with 
certfun  Waldensian  Christians,  and,  to  some  extent,  in- 
fluenced by  them. 

Thus  Bohemia  for  several  generations  had  really  been 
engaged  in  a  struggle  to  build  np  a  national  church  in  op- 
position to  the  dominating  and  unifying  spirit  of  Koms. 
When  Luther's  doctrine  became  known,  it  was  favorably 
received  by  the  Brethren,  and  they  desired  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  Saxon  reform.  At  first  Luther  waa 
not  satisfied  with  their  opinions,  especially  on  the  sacra- 
ment ;  but,  after  conferences  with  them,  he  concluded  that 
their  faults  were  chiefly  in  expression  and  were  owing  to 
a  want  of  theological  culture.  After  the  example  of  the 
Lutherans  at  Augsburg,  the  Evangelical  Brethren,  in 
1535,  presented  to  King  Ferdinand  their  Confession. 
Tlie  (lalixtines  were  divided  on  the  question  of  pushing 
forwaid  the  Hussite  reform  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
Luthei .  A  majority  of  the  estates  was  at  first  obtained 
in  favor  of  declarations  virtually  Lutheran.  But  the 
more  conservative  Utraquists,  who  planted  themselves  on 
the  Compactati,  soon  rallied  and  gained  the  upper  hand. 
However,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  continued  to  spread  and 
to  multiply  its  adherents  among  the  Calixtines  as  well  as 
the  Brethren.  The  two  parties,  on  embracing  Protestant- 
ism, differed  from  one  another  chiefly  on  points  of  dis- 
cipline. \Vlien  the  Smalcaldic  war  broke  out,  the  UtrE- 
([ttists  refused  to  furnish  troops  to  Ferdinand,  in  aid  of 
t!ie  attempt  of  Charies  V.  to  cruali  the  Proteatants,  but 
joined  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Bohemians  shared  ui 
full  measuiis  the  disasters  which  fell  upon  the  Protestant 
party  after  their  defeat  at  Miihlberg.  Ferdinand  inflicted 
upon  them  severe  penalties.  Toleration  was  now  denied 
to  all  except  the  anti-Lutheran  Hussites ;  and  this  drove 
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many  of  the  Brethren  into  Poland  and  Prussia.  Proia 
the  year  1552,  the  Jesuits  who  then  came  into  the  country, 
endeavored  to  persecute  all  ■whose  dissent  from  the  Romisli 
Church  went  beyond  the  standard  of  the  CompactatA 
[«  1575,  the  Evangelical  Calixtines  and  Brethren  united 
in  presenting  a  confession  of  faith  to  Maxirailian  II.  As 
the  power  of  the  Jesuits  increased,  there  was  no  safety 
for  the  adlierents  of  the  Lutheran  or  the  Swiss  refonn. 
In  1609,  to  such  as  received  tJie  confession  of  1575  there 
was  granted  a  letter  patent  —  or  "  letter  of  majesty" — 
wliicb  pUiced  them  on  a  footing  of  legal  equality  with  tlie 
Catholics. 


"When  the  German  Refonnalnon  began,  Poland  was 

rising  to  that  position  which  rendered  it,  a  generation 
later,  the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Tlie  Slavonic  population  of  Poland  had  never  inanifestL-d 
any  peculiar  devotion  to  the  Roman  see.  Conflicts  be- 
tween nobles  and  bishops,  in  which  carnal  weapons  on 
one  side  were  often  opposed  to  the  excommunication  and 
the  interdict  on  the  other,  and  contests  between  princes 
and  the  popes  on  questions  of  prerogative,  had  been  abmi- 
diiut  in  Polish  history  for  several  centui'ies.^  At  the 
Council  of  Constance,  Poles  were  active  in  the  party  of 
reform.  Well-founded  disaffection  at  the  immoral  char- 
acter of  the  clergy  bad  widely  prevailed.  Hence  the 
anti-sacerdotal  sects,  as  the  Waldenses  and  the  Begharda, 
won  many  followers,  and  were  not  exterminated  by  the 
Inquisition,  by  which,  abont  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  their  open  manifestation  was  suppressed.  Far 
more  influential  were  the  Hussites,  who  did  much  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  Protesttmtism.  Bohemian  Brethren, 
driven  from  their  own  land,  naturally  took  refuge  in  Po 
tand,  These  circumstances,  and  other  agencies,  such  ai 
the  residence  of  Polish  students  at  Wittenberg  and  thf 
1  HenoK,  Rcal-Encgd.,  it.  "  Polio." 
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employ  nieDt  of  Lutheran  teachers  a,nd  preachers  in  the 
families  of  nobles,  opened  the  door  for  the  ingress  of  the 
Protestant  doctrine.  It  early  ^ined  disciples,  especially 
in  the  German  cities  of  PoUsh  Prussia.  In  Dantzig,  ihe 
principal  city  of  this  province,  it  made  such  progress  that 
•n  1524  five  churches  were  given  up  to  its  adherents.'  But 
liere  a  turbulent  party  arose  "who,  not  satisfied  with  tol- 
eration, insisted  upon  driving  out  the  Catholic  worship, 
and  succeeded  by  violent  measures  in  displacing  the  exist- 
ing m^istrates,  and  in  supplying  their  places  with  officers 
from  tlieir  own  number.  The  interference  of  the  King. 
Sigismimd  I.,  was  Lnvolied,  who  restored  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  progress  of  the  Lutheran  cause,  however, 
was  not  stopped,  and  Dantzig  in  the  next  reign  became 
predominantly  Protestant,  The  council  and  the  burghers 
of  Elbing  accepted  the  Reformation  in  1523.  Thora  also 
became  Protestant.  The  advance  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  neighboring  communities  made  it  impossible  to  exclude 
it  from  Poland,  where  numerous  burghers  and  powerful 
nobles  regarded  it  with  favor.  By  the  treaty  of  Thorn 
in  1466,  the  old  Teutonic  order  of  crusjiding  knights, 
which  had  long  governed  Prussia,  surrendered  West  Prus- 
sia and  Ei'meland  to  Poland,  and  retained  East  Prussia  aa 
a  fief  of  the  Polish  crown.  At  the  request  of  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Grand  Master,  two  preachers  were  sent 
by  Luther  to  Konigsberg,  in  1523.  The  Reformation 
swiftly  spread ;  and  when  Albert,  after  having  been  de- 
feated by  Poland,  secularized  Ins  duchy,  in  1525,  the 
prevalence  of  the  Protestant  doctiine  was  secured.  In 
1544,  he  founded  the  University  of  Konigsberg  for  the 
education  of  preachers  and  the  extension  of  the  new  faith. 
In  Livonia,  which,  after  1521,  was  independent  of  the 
feutonic  Order,  the  Reformation  likewise  found  a  willing 


'  Krtsindki,  RtlSgtma  Sitlory  of  the  Slavonic  Natioiu,  p.  138  i  Blttery  of 
Ike  RrformatioH  in  Pvland,  i.  11!  &»:.  Dit  SMektah  d.  PotnUeke*  Liaidm 
lea  (Hiuiiburg,  ITSS),  i.  123. 
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fcoceptance.  Aa  early  as  1524,  Luther  iiddresaed  • 
printed  letter  to  the  profeasora  of  the  evangelical  doctrioe 
in  Riga,  Revel,  and  Dorpat.  Cities  in  the  varioiia  parts 
of  Poland  and  familiea  of  distinction  embraced  the  new 
faith.  In  1548  a  multitude  of  Bohemian  Brethren,  exiles 
from  their  country,  came  in  to  strengthen  the  Protestant 
interest.  In  this  year  Sigismund  I.  died,  and  was  saiy- 
ceeded  by  his  eon,  Sigismund  II.,  or  Sigiamund  Augus- 
tas, who  was  friendly  to  the  evangelical  doctrine.  Cal- 
^nn  dedicated  to  him  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  subsequently  corresponded  with  Iiim. 
In  the  Diet  of  1552,  strong  indignation  Avas  manifested 
against  the  clergy  on  account  of  the  proceedings  of  an 
ecclesiaaticivl  tribunal  against  Stadnicki,  an  eminent  noble- 
man. The  clei^  were  forbidden  to  inflict  any  temporal 
punishment  on  those  whom  they  might  pronounce  hetero- 
dox.* At  a  Diet  at  Piotrkow  in  1555,  a  national  council 
for  the  settlement  of  religions  difEerences  was  demanded, 
and  was  prevented  from  asaembhng  only  by  the  strenuous 
exei-tions  of  tlie  Pope.  Religious  freedom  was  granted 
by  the  king  to  the  cities  of  Dantzlc,  Thorn,  and  Elbing  ; 
and  also  to  Livonia  in  the  treaty  of  1561,  by  which  it 
was  annexed  to  Poland.  Dissension  among  Protestants 
themselves  was  the  chief  hindrance  hi  the  way  of  the 
complete  diffusion  of  the  Protestant  faith,  which  at  this 
time  had  penetrated  aU  ranks  of  society.  The  Calvinisti 
were  numerous ;  they  organized  themselves  according  to 
the  Presbyterian  form,  and  a  union  between  them  and  the 
Brethren,  in  respect  to  doctrine,  was  cemented  at  a  synod 
in  1555.  Opposed  to  these  were  the  Lutherans,  who 
were  mostly  Germans,  and  who  took  little  piiins  to  prop- 
ftgfite  their  system  through  the  inatrumentahty  of  any 
other  language  than  their  own.  The  Unitarians  formed 
B  third  party,  which  found  a  leader  in  the  erudite  Italian, 


>  KraKinfiki,   Rtlig.  flitt.  nf  the  SCamnie  ffntiom,  pp.  139,  133,    R^gciivpl- 
Kiiu,  JJiit.  Eccle*.  Slavonicarum  (ICS-iJi  p-  909> 
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Faustus  Socin^is,  and  became  strong,  in  pai-ticuiLr  among 
the  higher  classes.  The  intestme  divisions  among  the 
Protestants  afforded  in  varlooa  ways  a  great  advautiige 
to  their  antagonists.  An  able,  accoraijlished,  and  inde- 
fatigable defender  of  Cathohcism  was  found  iu  Hosius, 
Bishop  of  Cnhu,  and,  after  1551,  of  Ermeland.  On  the 
Protestant  side,  conspicuous  for  his  efforts  in  belialf  of 
tmiou,  as  well  as  for  his  general  character  and  diversified 
idbors,  waa  Jolm  a  Lasco.  Born  of  a  wealthy  and  aria- 
tocratic  family  in  Poland,  he  was  destined  for  the  prioat- 
hood,  and  after  completing  his  studies  in  his  native 
coiuitiy,  he  resorted  to  foreign  universities,  especially  Lou- 
vain  and  Basel.  At  Basel  he  was  intimate  with  Erasmus, 
and  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  his  house.  For  eleven  years, 
from  the  year  1526,  he  labored  to  establish  in  Poland  a 
reformation  after  the  Erasmian  type.  Finding  his  uxertiona 
fi'uitless,  he  left  his  country,  took  a  more  decided  positior 
on  the  Protestant  side,  and  for  a  namber  of  years  superin- 
tended the  organization  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  East 
Friesland.  After  the  Smalcaldic  war  and  the  passage  of 
the  Interim,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  brought 
into  a  close  relation  with  Cranmer,  and  took  charge  oi 
the  church  of  foreign  residents,  first  in  London  and  then, 
from  1553  to  1556,  in  Frankfort.  After  the  Polish  Diet 
in  1556  had  granted  a  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion in  the  houses  of  individual  noblemen,  Lasco  waa 
called  back  to  his  country  by  King  Sigismund.  Here  he 
labored  to  promote  unity  between  the  Calvinista  and 
Lutherans,  and  for  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
He  died  in  1560.  Ten  years  after,  the  Lutherans,  in- 
fluenced by  counsel  from  Wittenberg,  where  the  school  of 
Melancthon  then  had  sway,  joined  with  the  Swiss  and 
fche  Bi-ethren,  at  the  Synod  of  Sendomir,  in  the  adoption 
of  a  common  creed.  This  Confession  is  consonant  with 
the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  sacrament,  but  it  carefully 
avoids  language  that  iiight  give  offense  to  Lutherans; 
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and  it  includ«38  an  explicit  sanction  of  tlie  Saxon  ConicaF 
eiou,  which  had  been  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  CouncL 
ol  Trent.*  After  the  death  of  Sigbmund  in  1572,  the 
crown  became  elective,  and  the  sovereigns  were  obliged  to 
assent  to  the  "Pax  Dissidentium/'  which  guaranteed 
equality  of  rights  to  all  churches  in  the  kingdom.  Undei 
the  term  "  Dissidents  "  were  included  the  Catholics  aii 
well  as  the  other  religious  bodies.  The  Duke  of  Anjou, 
afterwards  Henry  III.  of  France,  on  being  elected  King  of 
Poland,  in  lo73,  found  it  impossible  to  escape  from  taking 
solemn  oatlis  to  protect  the  Protestant  religion  against 
persecution  and  agression.  But  the  royal  power  was  so 
mnch  weakened  that,  although  the  raonarchs  might  effect 
much  by  the  bestowal  of  honors  and  offices,  the  fate  of 
Protestantism  depended  mainly  on  the  disposition  of  the 
nobles.  To  detach  these  from  the  Protestant  side  and  to 
gain  them  over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  through  institu- 
tions of  education  and  by  other  influences,  formed  one 
prime  object  of  the  Jesuits  j  to  whom,  in  connection  with 
the  fatal  divisions  and  quarrels  of  Protestants,  the  Cath- 
olic reaction  was  to  be  indebted  for  its  great  success  in 
Poland. 


* 


Numerous  Germans  were  settled  in  Hungary,  by  whom 
the  doctrines  and  the  writings  of  Luther  were  brought  into 
that  country.  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  Waldenses  yet 
more,  contributed  to  the  favorable  reception  of  Prote»- 
tantism  by  the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt.  Hun- 
gsirlan  students  not  only  resorted  to  the  universities  of 
Poland,  but  went  to  Wittenberg  also,  and  returned  to 
iisseminate  the  principles  which  they  had  learned  from 
Luther  and  Melancthon.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  new  faith 
was  forbidden.  A  savagp  law  against  Lutherans,  which 
was  passed  at  the  Diet  of  Ofen,  in  1523,  did  not  stop  the 

1  The  CaHttmui  Poloma  or  Stndomirtmit  it  in  Nicmcyer,  Cvlheti*  Cottftt 
woamm,  p.  &I>3.     KruinBki,  But.  o/tht  Stf.  in  Poland,  i.  c.  ix. 
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progress  of  the  Protestant  movement.  It  emanated  from 
the  people,  and  silently  spread  with  gi"eat  rapidity,  in 
1523,  the  Protestanta  were  the  prevailing  party  in  Her- 
mannstadt,  and  two  yeara  after,  the  five  royal  free  cities 
hi  Upper  Hungary  adopted  tlie  Reformation.'  The  new 
views  were  embi-aced  also  by  powerful  nolik^s.  At  the 
Leginning  of  the  sixteenth  centtiry,  princes  of  tlie  Slavonic 
House  of  Jagellon  reigned  iu  the  three  kingdoms  of  Po- 
land, Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  But  they  found  it  for  their 
interest  to  conneet  themselves,  by  matrimonial  alliances, 
with  the  ruling  family  in  Austria.^  Louia  H.,  in  1526, 
attempted  to  stem  the  great  invasion  of  the  Turks,  under 
Soliman,  with  an  insufficient  force,  and  perished  after  his 
great  defeat  at  Mohacs.  Ferdinand  of  Austria  claimed 
the  thrones  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  which  the  death 
f)f  Louis  left  vacant.  By  prudent  management,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  procming  his  election  as  King  of  Bohemia, 
against  his  ambitious  competitor,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
In  Hungary  he  entered  into  war  with  a  rival  aspirant  to 
the  crown,  one  of  the  great  magnates,  John  of  Zdpolya, 
voivode  of  Transylvania.  Both  Ferdinand  and  ZApalya 
found  it  expedient  to  denounce  the  Protestants,  in  order  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  bishops.  But  neither  found  it 
possible,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
to  engage  in  persecution.  Durhig  this  domestic  conflict, 
the  Reformation  advanced  in  the  portions  of  Hungarj* 
not  occupied  by  the  Turks.  By  the  peace  of  1538,  Ferdi- 
nand gained  the  throne.  John  was  to  retain  Transylva- 
nia, and  a  part  of  Upper  Hungaiy,  during  his  life.  After 
bis  death,  his  Queen,  Isabella,  ehuig  to  his  possessions, 
ond  this  was  the  occasion  of  a  continuance  of  war.  The 
whole  Saxon  population  of  Transylvania  adopted  the 
Augsburg  Confession  ;  the  Synod  of  Erdod,  in  Hungary, 
issued  a  like  declaration.  Even  the  widow  of  Louis 
Iftvored  the  Lutheran  doctnne.  Queen  Isabella,  in  1557, 
>  UitMlw,  IV.  i.  2,  S  18.  3  lUtke,  Diuttch.  Gachichu,  U.  388  mm) 
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granted  to  the  adherents  of  the  Augsbm-g  ConfessioD 
eqiuil  puUtieal  rights  with  the  Catholics.  Hungary,  hke 
Poland,  waa  a  severe  siiSerer  through  the  strife  al 
Protestants  among  themselyes.  The  Swiss  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist  found  favor,  especially  among  thu  native 
Hungarians.  It  derived  incre-ased  popularity  afk-r  the 
adoption  of  it  by  Matthew  Devay,  who  was  the  rnos'. 
eniuiQut  of  tlio  Protestant  leadui-g.^  After  studying  ttt 
Ciucow,  he  resided  for  a  time  at  Wittenb<;rg,  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Luther ;  and,  after  liis  return  to  his  counti*y,  became 
a  very  successful  preacher  of  the  Lutheran  duutriues.  H« 
was  more  than  once  imprisoned,  but  did  not  cease,  by 
preaching  and  by  hie  publications,  to  promote  the  Prot- 
estant cause.  In  1533,  he  published  a  Magj'ar  transla- 
tion of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  three  years  after- 
wards, a  version  of  the  Gospels.  Devay  had  been  inti- 
mate with  Melancthon,  who  preached  in  Latin  to  him  and 
to  other  students  who  did  not  imdei"stand  German ;  and  he 
was  well  acquiunted  with  Grynseus  and  otlier  Swiss  Re- 
formera.  About  the  year  1540,  Devay  began  to  promid- 
gate  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Sacrament,  to  the  amaze- 
ment and  disgust  of  Luther,  who  expressed  his  surprise  m 
letters  to  Himgarians.  In  1557,  or  1558,  a  Calvinistic 
creed  was  adopted  by  a  Synod  at  Czenger.'  The  Calvin- 
istic doctrine  ultimately  prevailed  and  established  itself 
among  the  Magyar  Protestants.  In  Transylvania,  the 
Unitarians  were  nnraerous,  and  they  were  granted  tolera- 
tion in  1571 ;  ao  that  four  legalized  fonns  of  religion 
existed  there.  Notwitlistanding  tlie  imhappy  contest  of 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  Protestantism  continued  to 
gain  ground  in  Hungary,  through  the  reigns  of  Ferdmand 
I.  and  Maximilian  II.,  and  for  a  long  time  under  Rudolph 

^  Herzog,  Rf^l-En^cLf  toL  xlx.  Lampe,  But^  EccL  Rejl  m  Sunijaria  M 
Trafm/lmaia  (1T2S),  p.  T2 

*  ConftMiio  Ciins^rina,  in  Kiemerer,  p.  943.  Ib  15S6  >11  of  Uu  Hungaiiw 
CdTinutic  cbureba  Bubmitted  to  the  Coi^tmio  Bttvttiea. 
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II.  Only  three  magnates  remained  in  the  old  Church. 
But  Himgary  ym  to  furnish  a  field  on  which  the  Catholio 
Reaction,  under  the  management  of  the  Jesuits,  would 
exert  its  power  with  marked  success.^ 

I  At  an  early  date,  there  were  nomeroiis  followers  of  Lnther  in  the  Nether- 
lands; bet  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  namt*  the  progress  }f  PratestaaliMl 
le  other  coontries,  after  describing  the  rise  of  CalTinism 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

JOHN   CAIiVlN   Am)  THE  GENETAN  EEFORMATIOH. 

The  Reformation  was  firmly  establislied  in  Gemianj 
before  it  had  taken  root  ot  had  found  an  acknowledged 
leader  among  the  Romanic  nations.  Such  a  leader  at 
length  appeared  in  the  person  of  Jolm  Ciilvin,  whose  in- 
fluence was  destined  to  extend  much  beyond  the  bounda 
of  the  Latin  nations,  and  whoge  name  was  to  go  down  to 
posterity  in  frequent  association  with  that  of  Lutber.' 
Calvin  was  bom  at  Noyon,  in  Pic.ardy,  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1509.  He  was  only  eight  years  old  when  Luther 
posted  his  theses.  He  belongs  to  the  second  generation 
of  reformers,  and  this  circnmstance  is  importJint  ns  affect- 
ii.g  both  his  own  personal  history  and  the  character  of  his 
work.  When  he  arrived  at  raanJiood,  the  open  war  upun 
the  old  Church  had  already  been  waged  for  a  aoore  of 
years.  The  family  of  Calvin  had  been  of  humble  rank, 
but  it  was  advanced  by  Lis  father,  who  held  various 
offices,  including  that  of  notary  in  the  ecclesiastical  court 
at  Noyon,  and  secretary  to  the  bishopric.  The  physical 
constitution  of  Calvin  was  not  strong,  but  his  imconimou 
intellectual  power  waa  early  manifest.     Attnvcting  the  re- 

I  Tha  Lift  of  Cntrin,  hj  Theodore  Bezi,  is  lbs  work  ot  k  contemponrf  uid 
(rlend!  Dai  Lebtn  Johnnn  CnWnj,  von  Pniil  Henry  (Hamburg,  183S),  » 
thorough,  but  diffusely  written  biography:  Jii/mnn  Caitw,  seine  Kiirhe  u.  tei» 
Stnnt  in  Gtnf,  Ton  F.  W.  Kampsehnlte,  Erater  Band  {Lejpiic,  1889).  CiUBji. 
•chulte  i«  a  Romui  Catholic,  thorough  in  his  rewarchcs  and  dixpasjionale,  but 
not  frieadly  to  Calvin.  Heuiy  and  Kampsdiulte  may  be  profltuhly  read 
together.  Johnnna  Cnlcin,  Leben  u,  autgtvrihltt  Bciri/Un,  von  Vr.  h.  StShylin 
tElberfetd,  WS5).  This  is  the  beat  of  the  German  lives  of  the  mfoimer.  J 
Tkluable,  im partial  Lifi  of  Catrin  it  that  of  Dyer  (London,  189)). 
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gard  of  the  noblo  family  of  Mommor,  residing  at  Noyon, 
he  was  taken  under  their  patronage  and  instructed  \rith 
their  childi'en.  He  had  no  experience  of  the  rough  con- 
flict mth  penury  which  many  of  the  German  and  Swiaa 
reformers  were  obhged  in  their  youth  to  undergo.  When 
only  twelve  years  old,  he  waa  made  the  recipient  of  the 
income  of  a  chaplaincy,  to  which,  a  few  years  afterward% 
the  income  of  another  benefice  was  added.  At  the  outst)t 
his  father  intended  that  he  should  be  a  priest.  Trans* 
ferred  to  Paris,  he  was  firet  in  the  Colliige  de  la  Marche, 
where  he  was  taught  Latin  by  a  cultivated  Humanist, 
Maturin  Cordier,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Cor- 
derius,  for  whom  he  cherished  a  life-long  attachment,  and 
whom  he  succeeded  in  placing  m  chai^  of  his  school  at 
Geneva.  He  also  studied  in  the  CoU^ge  Mon taiga,  where 
he  Wii9  trained  in  scholastic  logic  under  a  learned  Span- 
iard, who  afterwards,  m  the  same  school,  guided  the 
Btuiliea  of  Ignatius  Loyola.^  There  Cahin  surpassed  his 
companions  in  assiduity  and  aptitude  to  learn ;  but  ho 
spent  much  of  the  time  by  himself,  and  from  his  serioiia. 
and,  perhaps,  severe  turn  of  mind,  was  nicknamed  "  The 
Accusative  Case."  ^  He  hiid  reached  his  eighteenth  year, 
had  received  the  tonsure,  and  even  preached  occasionally, 
but  had  not  taken  orders,  when  Ms  father,  from  ambitioiw 
motives,  changed  his  plan  and  concluded  to  qualify  liis 
8on  for  the  profession  of  a  jurist.'  He  accordingly  prose- 
cuted his  legal  studies  under  celebrated  teachers  at  Or- 
leans and  Bourges.  As  a  student  of  law  be  attained  the 
highest  pi'oficiency  and  distinction.  He  undermined  hia 
health  by  studying  late  into  the  night,  in  order  tci 
arrange  and  digest  the  contents  of  the  lectures  which  he 
had  heard  during  the  day.*     Early  in  the  morning  he 

I  KAinpsch  nko,  i.  S23.  >  Gnizot,  St.  Loait  and  Calvin,  ji.  15S. 

'  Calvin  sayj  of  his  father:  'Mijuum  viderGt  egiim  scicntinm  pj^Asiui  Augpre 
■om  cultores  opibUB,  spea  ilJa  reppnte  eata  impulit  ad  tunUmduin  cocuilium," 
—  Prt/ncc  to  the  Ptiibm, 

*  {teza,  VUn  Jnhnnnu  Cahini,  ii.     "  Sgnu'    poit  DuUiui,"  tnyt  B«CA  is  bn 
■loung  ramu'ki  upon  Calvin,  zzxf. 
13 
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would  awake  to  repeat  to  himself  wlmt  lie  had  thus  re- 
duced to  order.  He  never  required  but  a  few  hours  (or 
sleep,  and,  sis  was  also  tlic  case  nvith  MeLancthou,  his  in- 
tense mental  activity  frecjuently  kept  liiin  awake  through 
the  night.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  his  instruetora 
that  often  wheu  they  were  temporarHj'  absent  he  took 
thoh'  place.  At  the  same  time  he  indulged  his  taste  fir 
literature,  and  learned  Greek  from  the  German  Professor 
of  tliat  language,  Jlelchior  Wohnar,  who  liad  adopted 
Protestant  opinions  and  whose  influence  would  naturally 
tend  to  remove  prejudices  of  his  pupil  against  the  new 
doctrine.  Before  this  time,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a 
Protestant  relative,  Peter  OUvetsin,  afterwards  the  firat 
Protestant  translator  of  the  Bible  into  French,  he  hiid 
directed  liis  attention  to  tlie  stutly  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
l.iJSO,  having  completed  his  law  studies,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  we  have  little  luiowledge  of  him  up  to  1532, 
the  date  of  his  first  publication,  an  annotated  edition  of 
Seneca's  treatise  on  "  Clemency."  It  has  been  erroneously 
Buppiised  that  he  hoped  by  tliis  work  to  move  Francis  I. 
to  adopt  a  milder  policy  towards  the  persecuted  Prot- 
estants. 'No  such  design  appejirs  in  the  book.^  On  the 
contrary,  at  this  time,  Calvin  had  no  other  plan  than  that 
of  pursuing  the  ciireer  of  a  Humanist,  and  aimed  to  brhig 
himself  into  notice  as  a  scholar  and  author.  It  is  prob- 
able that  his  notions  of  reform  were  in  sympathy  with 
those  of  Reuchhu  and  Erasmus.    He  writes  to  his  friends 


'  That  the  commentaiy  on  Seneca  wag  drafted  to  aSed  ike  Frcncb  King  in 
thii  na^f  and  was  composed^  therefore,  after  CaLviQ'g  convcrejo&i  bassamed  hj 
many,  smonf^  whom  are  tlenry,  i.  50,  aad  Herzog  m  the  art.  ^*  Cftlvin  '*  m  tike 
Rful.  Encytd.  tL  TheoL,  edited  \ty  hini&elf{  also  by  Gulzot,  SL  LouU  uiuf  Co^rui, 
f.  163.  For  the  evidence  to  the  contrary,  see  Stiiheliii,  1.  H.  The  dtAkrlioa 
to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Eloy)  is  dated  April  4,  I53t.  StiUieliii  gJTes  153.3  as  the 
Lste  of  hi»  conversion.  But  we  have  a  letter  of  Calvin  to  Bucer,  dated  September 
4,  1533.  Calvin  faye  {Pre/act  lothe  Psnlma)  that  in  less  than  t  yeai  after  hit 
ciitiversion  the  Proteetaata  were  looking  to  hioj  for  initruction.  Thia  reli^oui 
change  must  have  been  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Seneca's  treatise.  Thii 
luppoaitioD  beat  accords  with  Beza'e  stateiueut,  fila  Caltiai,  iL 
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to  aid  in  cirtMilatiug  his  book  ami  in  calling  attention  tc 
it,  a  part  of  liis  motive  being,  however,  to  reimburse  him- 
Bfjlf  for  the  cost  of  tlie  publicatiou.*  Ilia  notes  on  Seueca 
ehow  Ilia  wide  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  his  discrim- 
ination and  bis  power  of  lucid  statement.  It  was  shortly 
after  the  issue  of  ttvs  work,  tlmt  his  "  sudden  cttnversion," 
to  use  bis  own  expression,  took  place.  He  writes :  "  Aftt^r 
my  heart  bad  long  been  prepared  for  the  most  estinest 
Belf-examination,  on  a  sudden  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  like  a  bright  light,  disclosed  to  me  the  abyss  of 
errors  in  which  I  was  weltering,  the  ain  and  shame  with 
which  I  was  defiled.     A  horror  seized  on  ray  soul,  when 

1 1  became  conscious  of  my  wretcbednesa  and  of  the  more 
terrible  misery  that  was  before  me.  And  what  was  left, 
O  Lord,  for  me,  miserable  and  abject,  but,  Mrith  tears  and 
cries  of  supplication  to  abjure  the  old  life  which  Thou 
condemned,  and  to  flee  into  Thy  path  ?  "     He  describes 

'himself  as  having  striven  in  vain  to  attain  inward  peace 
by  the  methods  set  forth  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
But  the  more  be  had  directed  his  eye  inward,  or  upward 
to  God,  the  more  did  bis  conscience  torment  him.  "  Only 
une  haven  of  salvation  is  there  for  our  souls,"  he  says, 
"  and  that  is  the  compassion  of  God,  which  is  offere<l  to 
us  in  Christ " ;  "  We  are  saved  by  grace,  not  by  our 
merits,  not  by  our  works.  Since  we  embrace  Clirist  by 
faith,  and,  as  it  were,  enter  into  bis  fellowship,  we 
call  this,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  'justification 
by  faith.'"  Although  we  know  less  of  Calvin's  in- 
ward experience,  yet  its  essential  identity  with  thai 
of  Luther,  is  obvious,  Calvin  had  hesitated  about  be- 
coming a  Protestant,  out  of  reverence  for  the  Church. 

.But  he  sfj  modified  liis  conception  of  the  Church  as  to 
perceive  that  the  change  did  not  involve  a  renunciation 
of  it.'      Membership  in  the  true  Church  w:ia  consistent 

•  Bonnet  Lfttert  nf  Cn/nT,  i.  T,  8. 

*  EjiuL  ad  Satli'kt,     Ojitra  (td.  B«u»  el  il.),  tcL  t.  SSS  aaq. 
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with  renouncing  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prela<!y 
for  the  Church,  in  its  essence  invisible,  exists  in  a  true 
form  wherever  the  Gospel  is  faithfully  preached  and  the 
sacraments  administered  conformably  to  the  directions  of 
Christ.  CaK-in  was  naturally  reserved  and  even  bashful ; 
he  aspired  after  nothing  higher,  either  after  or  before  hia 
conversion,  than  the  opportunity  to  pursue  his  studies  iu 
retirement,.  He  bad  an  instinctive  repugnajice  to  pub- 
iitily  and  conflict.  Hia  former  studies,  to  he  sure,  had 
now  a  secondary  place  ;  his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  uj 
the  examination  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  investigation  of 
religious  tmth.^  But  still  he  craved  aedosion  and  quiet. 
He  found,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  bis  youth,  in 
the  company  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  at  Paris  he 
was  quickly  regarded  as  a  leader,  and  hia  counsel  was 
sought  by  all  who  had  need  of  religious  instruction.  But 
this  sort  of  labor  was  of  short  continuance.  He  wrote  for 
Ills  friend,  Nicholas  Cop,  who  had  been  made  Rector  of 
the  University,  an  opening  address,  in  which  were  intro- 
duced the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  excitement 
that  was  produced  by  the  delivery  of  it  obliged  both  of 
them  to  fly  in  order  to  esciipe  arrest.  Calvin  firet  went  to 
Angoulcme,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  bis  friend 
Lonis  du  TiUet  and  the  use  of  a  good  library,  which  he 
turned  to  the  beat  account.  Then  he  visited  Beam, 
and  at  the  court  of  Miirgaret,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  sister 
of  Francis  I,,  he  met  the  aged  Lef^\Te,  the  father  of  the 
Reformation  in  France.  He  went  to  Noyon,  where  he 
parted  with  the  benefices,  the  income  of  which  he  could 
not  conscientiously  retain,  and  then  returned  to  Paris. 
The  imprudent  zeal  of  the  Protestants,  in  postirg  phvcarda 
against  the  mass,  stirred  up  the  anger  of  the  court,  and 
Calvin  was  again  obliged  to  fly.    Not  without  an  iuwarti 

1  "Aliqao  rem  pistatia  goetu  imbutae,  (into  proRciendi  ttn^Jo  axsrei,  ii 
nhqtui  Btddis  quunvii  non  tbjicerem,  frigidiiu  tamen  aeetuer." —  P-^,  to  Iki 
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itruggle  and  tears  he  bade  farewell  to  Iiia  country. '  About 
this  time,  he  put  forth  hia  fii3t  theological  publioatiju,  Lhe 
"  Psychopannychia,"  a  polemical  book  against  the  doo< 
trine  wliich  was  professed  by  Anabaptists,  that  the  soul 
Bleeps  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  At  Stras- 
burg  he  was  warmly  received  by  Bucer,  and  at  Basel  by 
Grynteua  and  Capito.  At  Basel  he  began  to  acquiit  'h** 
Hebrew  language,  and  was  able  to  gratify  his  strong  in* 
clination  for  retirement  and  study.  It  was  here  that  he 
wrote  his  "  Institutes."  The  first  edition  was  only  tlie 
germ  of  the  work,  which  grew  in  successive  issues  to  its 
present  size.^  What  moved  him  to  the  composition  of  it 
was  the  cruel  persecution  to  which  his  bretlu-ou  were  sub- 
ject in  Franco.  He  wished  to  remove  the  impression  tliat 
they  were '  fanatical  Anahaptiats,  seeking  the  overthrow 
of  civil  order,  which  their  oppressors,  in  order  to  pacify 
the  displeasure  of  German  Lutherans,  industriously  prop- 
agated.^ He  was  desirous  of  bringing  Francis  I.  into 
sympathy  with  the  new  doctrine.  For  this  last  end,  the 
dedication  to  the  king,  wliich  has  been  gencmlly  admired 
for  its  literary  merit,  and  as  a  condensed  and  powerful 
vindication  of  the  Protestant  cause,  was  composed.  This 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  king  concludes  thus : 

^  But  if  your  ears  are  so  preoccupied  with  the  whispers  of 
the  malevolent  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  the  accused 
to  speak  for  themselves,  and  if  those  outrageous  furies, 

yjth  your  connivance,  continue  to  persecute  with  impris- 
anmenta,  scourges,  tortures,  confiscations,  and  flames,  we 
BhaU  indeed,  like  sheep  destined  to  the  slaughter,  be  re- 

«  Hemy,  i.  156, 

>  The  intereatia);  literanr  qnestica  u  to  the  langaige  m  which  it  fint  ap- 
pQared^  whether  Latin  or  French,  mAyj  perhAps,  b«  reganled  aa  Betlled.  It  wji 
flrst  fiTirted  'r  LatjD,  and  the  autbur*A  name  wafl  attached  to  iu  See  theProZej^' 
omvna  to  ti.u  new  editioD  of  CalTin^A  writinga,  edited  hy  Baum,  Cunitz,  and 
Xeu«»;  and  Stiibi:lin,  i.  GI.  Goizot,  hijwevei;  1(111  holds  that  the  Qnt  edititn 
■^*»  ill  Fr^iicb-     at.  Louia  and  Cditnrif  p.  176,     It  appeared  io  l^-Jti. 

•  Thia  be  aays  w«»  h!s  lole  motive :  "  S  <qiie  in  d.  mu  finem,"  etc.  Pr^f.  U 
he  Pfilnu. 
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duced  to  tte  greatest  extremities.  Yet  shall  we  in  pa- 
tieDce  possess  our  souls,  and  wait  for  the  mighty  hand  of 
the  Lord,  which  undoubtedly  will  in  time  appear,  and 
flhow  itself  armed  for  the  deliverance  of  the  poor  from 
their  affliction,  and  for  the  puiiiahment  of  thcii  deepiflers, 
who  now  exult  in  such  perfect  security.  May  the  Lord, 
the  King  of  Kings,  establish  your  throne  with  righteous- 
ness, and  youi  kingdom  with  equity."  Although  this 
famous  manual  waa  much  amplified  from  time  to  time, 
until  it  appeared  with  the  author's  latest  changes  and 
additions  in  1559,  yet  the  doctrine  of  it  underwent  no 
alteration,  and  the  identity  of  the  work  waa  always  pre- 
flcrved.^  We  may  notice  in  this  place  some  of  CalTin's 
characteristics  as  a  writer  and  a  man.  His  direct  in- 
fluence was  predominantly  and  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  higher  classes  of  society.  He  and  his  system  acted 
powerfully  upon  the  people,  but  indirectly  through  the 
agency  of  othei-s.  He  was  a  patrician  in  his  tempera- 
ment. By  hia  early  associations,  and  aa  an  effect  of  bis 
culture,  he  acquired  a  certain  refinement  and  decided  af- 
finities for  the  class  elevated  by  birth  or  education.  This 
waa  one  of  hia  points  of  diaaimilarity  to  Luther :  he  was 
not  fitted,  like  the  German  reformer,  to  come  home  to 
"  the  business  and  bosoms  "  of  common  men.  He  had 
not  the  popular  eloquence  of  Luther,  nor  had  he  the  genius 
that  left  its  impress  on  the  words  and  works  of  the  Saxon 
reformer ;  but  he  was  a  more  exact  and  finished  echolai 
than  Luther.  The  Latin  style  of  Calvin  has  been  uni- 
versally praised  for  its  classical  purity.  He  waa  a  terse 
writer,  hating  diffuseness.  He  was  master  of  a  logi<--.U 
method,  a  great  lover  of  neatness  and  order.  In  all  Ins 
words  there  glows  the  fire  of  an  intense  conviction.  The 
"  Institutes  "  are  in  truth  a  coutiuuona  oration,  in  whick 
tiie  stream  of  discussion  rolls  onward  with  an  impetuoui 

1  A  tabular  view  of  tliii  changes  ia  tbe  succeasire  editioDi  U  p  twnUd  in  tlii 
W*r  idition  of  Calvin's  writings  {Rnuaa  et  al.),  vol,  i. 
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cairent,  yet  always  keeps  within  its  defined  channel.  Th« 
work,  in  its  whole  tone,  is  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  dry  treatises  of  scholastic  theology,  with  which  it  hiia 
often  been  classed.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  Calvin,  as  a 
thinker,  the  first  thijig  to  observe  is  that  he  was  a  French- 
man and  a  lawyer.  His  nature  and  his  training  conspired 
to  make  him  eminently  logical  and  systematic.  That 
talent  for  organization  which  is  ascribed  to  Ms  conntrymeu 
aa  a  national  trait,  belonged  to  him  in  an  eminent  degree. 
It  was  manifested  in  the  products  of  his  iaiteUect,  not 
less  than  in  his  pi-actical  activity.  He  came  forward  at  a 
moment  when  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  were  widely 
diffused,  but  when  no  adequate  reduction  of  them  to  a 
Bystematic  form  had  been  achieved.  The  dogmatic  trea- 
tise of  Melancthon,  meritorioua  though  it  be,  was  of  com- 
paratively limited  scope.  The  field  was  for  the  moat 
part  open  ;  and  when  Calvin  appeared  upon  it,  he  was 
at  onoe  recognized  as  fully  competent  for  his  task,  and 
greeted  by  Melancthon  himself  aa  "  the  theologian." 
By  the  enemies  of  Protestantism  his  work  was  styled 
"  the  Koran  of  the  heretics."  Of  the  clearness,  coherence, 
and  symmetry  of  all  its  discussions,  Uiere  is  no  need  to 
speak.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  theological  opinions  of 
Calvin  remained  unchanged  fi'om  the  time  of  his  conver- 
sion to  his  death.i  Tliis,  it  is  well  known,  was  far  from 
being  true  of  Luther,  or  of  Melancthon,  or  even  of  Zwingle. 
One  prime  characteristic  of  his  system  is  the  steadfast, 
consistent  adoption  of  the  Bible  as  the  sole  standard  of 
doctrine.  He  scouts  the  doctrine  that  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  reste  on  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  Divine 
Euthority  of  the  Bible  can  be  proved  by  reason ;  assured 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  a  spiritual  insight 

1  Bei»  bus  aoticed  thlg  /act —  Vila  CcMfii,  xxxi.  Leeky  (Bitttynf  of  Ai- 
tuMiuum,  i  373  >  sayi,  speaking  of  th«  eocharistje  oontioveny :  "Calrin  on  f 
KFrired  at  his  Bniil  vjeirs  after  a  long  Krie'v  >'  oscillatioBS."  This  is  quite  oiro. 
Beoiu;  there  is  no  rpason  for  thinking  LhaC  Calvin  ever  bid  bat  one  opinion  oa 
Ibii  lubject,  alter  his  cotivrrsion. 
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are  imparted  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  What  cannot  verify 
itself  by  tlie  explicit  authority  of  Scriptare  counts  for 
notliing.  That  inbred  reverence  for  the  ancient  Church 
and  that  influGnce  of  Christian  antiquity,  which  are  seeaq 
in  Luther,  were  entirely  foreign  to  Calvin.  lie  hold 
the  Fathers,  especially  Anguatine,  in  esteem  ;  but  he] 
;nake8  no  apologieB  for  iharply  contradicting  them  all,  in 
case  he  deems  them  at  variance  with  Holy  Writ.  For 
the  Papacy,  and  for  the  tenets  and  rites  which  he  con- 
aiders  tlie  "  unpious  inventions  of  men,"  without  warrant 
from  the  Word  of  God,  he  feela  an  intense  hatred,  not 
un mingled  with  scorn.  Yet,  probably,  none  of  the  Re- 
formers speak  so  often  and  with  so  much  deference  of  tha 
Church.  But  by  the  Church  he  means  something  differ- " 
ent  from  the  sacerdotal  organization  of  the  Roman  Cathohc 
body.  He  holds  to  the  Church  invisible,  composed  of  true 
believers ;  and  to  the  Church  visible,  the  criteria  of  which, 
are  the  right  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  the' 
teaching  of  the  Word,  For  the  visible  Church,  jis  thus  con- 
stituted, he  feels  the  deepest  reverence,  and  holds  that  out 
of  it  there  is  no  salvation.  The  schismatic  cuts  himself 
off  from  Clirist.  For  the  Church,  as  established  after  the 
model  of  the  New  Testament,  he  demands  a  submission 
httle  short  of  that  which  the  Roman  Catholic  pays  to  the 
authorized  expounders  of  his  fjiith.'  But  the  striking, 
the  peculiar  feature  of  Calvin's  system,  is  the  doctrine 
of  Predestination.  This  doctrine,  at  the  outset,  indeed, 
was  common  to  all  of  the  Reformers.  Predestination  ia 
ttsserted  by  Liither,  in  his  book  on  the  "  Servitude  of  the 
Will,"  even  in  relation  to  wickedness,  in  termi'  more 
emphatic  than  the  most  extreme  statements  of  C-«ivui. 
Melancthon,  for  a  considerable  period,  wrote  in  the  n-vme 
strain.  Zwingle,  in  his  metaphysical  theory,,  did  not  *lif- 
tor  from  his  brother  Reformers.     They  were  united  in 

1  See,  for  ezuuple,  hii  Acta  Sj/ncdi  Tridealiiui  aum  Artid^lo  (IMT      • 
BM17,  U.  313. 
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feyiTing  the  Augustinian  theology,  in  opposition  to  the 
PeUigiiLU  doctrine,  which  allected  lu  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree all  the  schools  of  Catholic  theology.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  understand  the  motives  of  the  Reformers  in  this 
proceeding.  Calvin  was  not  a  speculative  philosopher 
who  thought  out  a  necessitarian  theory  and  defended  A 
for  the  reason  that  he  considered  it  capable  of  being 
logically  estabhshed.  It  is  true  that  the  key-note  in  his 
system  was  a  profound  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  Goc\ 
Notliing  could  be  admitted  that  seemed  to  clash  in  the 
least  ^vith  His  universal  control,  or  to  cast  a  shade  upon  His 
omniscience  and  omnipotence.  But  the  direct  grounds  or 
Boureea  of  his  doctrine  were  practical.  Predestination  to 
him  is  the  correlate  of  human  dependence ;  the  counter- 
part of  the  doctrine  of  grace ;  the  antithesis  to  salvation 
by  merit ;  the  Implied  consequence  of  man's  complete 
bondage  to  sin.  In  election,  it  ia  involved  that  man's 
salvation  is  not  hia  own  work,  but,  whoUy,  the  work  of 
the  grace  of  God ;  and  in  election,  also,  there  is  laid  a  sure 
foundation  for  the  believer's  security  under  all  the  as- 
saults of  temptation.  It  is  practical  interests  which  Cal- 
vin is  sedulous  to  guard ;  he  clings  to  the  doctrine  for 
what  he  considers  its  religious  value  ,  and  it  is  no  more 
than  justice  to  him  to  remember  that  he  habitually  styles 
the  tenet,  which  proved  to  be  so  obnoxious,  an  unfathom- 
able mystery,  an  abyss  into  which  no  mortal  mind  can 
descend.  And,  whetlier  consistently  or  not,  there  is  tho 
most  earnest  assertion  of  the  moral  and  responsible  nature 
of  man.  Augustine  had  held  that  in  the  fall  of  Adam 
the  entire  race  were  involved  in  a  common  act  and  a 
common  catastrophe.  The  will  is  not  destroyed ;  it  is 
BtiU  free  to  sin,  but  is  utterly  disabled  aa  reganls  holi- 
ness. Out  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  all  of  whom  are 
alike  guilty,  God  chooses  a  part  to  be  the  recipients  of 
his  mercy,  whom  He  purifies  by  an  irresistible  influence, 
but  leaves  the  rest  to  suffer  the  penalty  which  they  have 
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jastljbcaii^ikiipQiitfaemaelvea;.  In  the  **  Institutes,*  Oal> 
Tin  does  wfaat  Lather  lad  done  in  his  book  against  Eras- 
mos ;  he  makes  the  Fall  itaelf,  the  primal  tnuasgresstoii, 
the  object  d  an  effioent  decree.  In  this  particular  he 
goes  beymd  Augfutin^  and  apparently  a£ForJs  a  sanction 
to  the  extreme,  or  supnt-lapearian  type  of  theology,  T^'hlcb 
aftenr&rds  found  nmneroos  defenders  —  which  traces  sin  . 
to  the  direct  agencr  of  God*  and  even  founds  the  distino 
tioo  of  light  and  wrong  ultimately  on  his  onmipotent  -will.* 
But  when  Calrin  was  called  upon  to  define  his  doctrinei 
more  car<efullT«  as  in  the  Ootuennu  G^nevetuU,  he  confines 
himself  to  the  asertion  of  a  penniaedTe  decree  —  a  volilaTe 
permission  —  in  the  case  of  the  first  sin.  In  other  word^ 
he  does  not  overetep  the  AugostimaQ  position.  He  ex- 
plicitlj  avers  that  every  decree  of  i^e  Almighty  springs 
from  reasons  which,  though  hidden  from  us,  are  good  and 
gofficient ;  tliat  is  to  say,  he  founds  will  upon  right,  and 
not  right  upon  will.*  He  differs,  however,  both  from  Au- 
t^oatine  and  Luther,  in  athrming  that  none  who  are  once 
converted  tail  from  a  state  of  grace,  the  number  of  be- 
lievers being  coextensive  with  the  number  of  the  elect. 
The  main  peculiarity  of  Calvin's  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject, as  compared  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  othez 
Reformers,  is  the  greater  prominence  which  he  gives 
Predestination.  It  stands  in  the  foreground  ;  it  is  never 
left  out  of  sight.  Luther's  practical  handling  of  thia j 
dogma  was  quite  different.  Under  his  influence  it 
treated  more  and  more  into  the  background,  until  net 
only  in  Melanctbon's  system,  but  also  in  the  later  Lu- 
theran theology,  unconditional  Predestination  disappeared 
altogether. 

As  a  commentator,  the  ability  of  Calvin  is  very  great. 
Thp  first  of  his  series  of  works  in  this  department  —  hit 

t  ImtC,  tn.  xxiii.  S  Kq. 
^  Opera  (Amst.  ed.),  toui.  viii^  6<SS,    ^' CluQ  mffirmo   aihil   Aectratn  titt 
t^mt  csuu:  qsc  a  bodie  DoMi  incogiiitt  eit,  alHmo  'Ue  tMteSet." 
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rk  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  —  -was  issued  while 
he  was  at  Sti'asburg,  after  his  expulsion  from  Geneva. 
The  preparation  o£  his  commentaries  was  always  the 
most  congenial  of  his  occupations.  If  his  readers,  he  once 
said,  gathered  as  much  profit  from  the  perusal,  as  he  did 
from  the  composition  of  them,  he  should  have  no  reason 
to  regret  the  labor  which  thuy  had  cost.  He  was  poa- 
oessed  of  an  exegetical  tact  which  few  have  equaled.  He 
has  the  true  spirit  of  a  scholar.  He  detests  irrelevant 
talk  upon  a  passage,  but  unfolds  its  meaning  in  concise 
and  pointed  terms.  He  is  manly,  never  evades  difficul- 
ties, but  always  grapples  with  ihan ;  and  be  if  candid. 
He  makes,  on  points  of  dogma,  (jnalificatiojp  aod  occa- 
sional concessions  which  are  generJUy  left  out  of  his  polera-  / 
ical  treatises,  but  which  are  indispensable  to  a  correct 
appreciation  of  his  opinions.  K  he  created  an  epoch  in 
doctrinal  theology,  it  is  equally  trUe  that  he  did  much  to 
found  a  new  era,  for  which,  however,  Melanethon  and 
others  had  paved  the  way,  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Scrip- 
tui-es.  Luther  seized  on  the  main  idea  of  a  passage,  but 
was  less  precise  as  a  philolc^cal  critic.  The  palm  be- 
longs to  Luther,  as  a  translator ;  to  CahTn,  as  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Word. 

Notwithstanding  the  radical  principles  of  Calvin,  it  de- 
serves to  be  remarked  that  as  a  practical  Reformer,  he 
was,  in  some  marked  particulars,  not  the  extremist  which 
he  is  conunonly  supposed  to  have  been.  He  did  not  favor 
the  iconoclastic  measures  of  men  like  Knox.  He  was  not 
even  hostile  to  bishops  as  a  Jure  Jiumano  arrangement.* 
Fie  would  not  have  cared  to  abolish  the  four  Christian 
festivalB,  wliich  the  Genevan  Church,  without  his  agency, 
early  discarded.  In  his  epistles  to  Somerset,  the  Proteo- 
fcor  in  the  time  of  Edward  VL,  and  to  the  English  Re- 
formers, he  criticizea  freely  the  Anglicac  Church.  Too 
ujach,  he  naid,  was  conceded  to  weak  brethren,  to  beai 
•  BtiiTj,  li,  laa,  xia. 
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with  the  weak  does  not  mean  that  "we  are  to  humoi 

hlocklie^da  who  wish  for  this  or  tliat,  without  knowing 
why."  He  tliought  it  a  scuncUil,  be  wi'ote  to  Craiimer 
that  ao  many  papal  corruptions  remain ;  for  exainplfl, 
that  "  idle  gluttons  are  supported  to  chant  vespers  in  an 
unknown  tongue."  But  he  was  indifferent  respecting 
rarious  customs  and  ceremonies,  which  a  more  rigid  Puri*« 
tanism  made  it  a  pomt  of  conscience  to  abjure.  ^ 

There  are  marked  personal  traits  of  Calvin,  which  ex- 
hibit themselves  in  his  letters  and  otlier  writings,  and 
which  we  shall  find  illustrated  in  the  course  of  Ids  life. 
Instead  of  tlie  geniality,  which  is  one  of  the  native  quah- 
ties  of  Luther,  we  find  an  acerbity,  which  is  felt  more^ 
easily  than  deacribed,  and  which,  more  than  anythin|^B' 
else,  has  inspired  multitudes  with  aversion  to  him. 
Beza,  his  disciple,  friend,  and  biographer,  states  that  in 
Ilia  boyhood  be  was  the  censor  of  the  faults  of  his  mates.' 
Through  life,  he  had  a  tone,  in  reminding  men  of  their 
real  or  supposed  delinquencies,  which  provoked  resent- 
ment. To  those  much  older  thsm  himself,  to  men  like 
Cranmer  and  Melancthon,  he  wrote  in  this  uneonsciousl 
cutting  style.  There  was  much  in  the  ti'uthfulncss,  fide! 
ty,  and  coiu'age,  which  bo  manifests  even  in  his  reproo: 
to  command  re-gpect.  Yet,  there  was  a  tart  quality  which, 
coupled  with  his  imyielding  tenacity  of  opinion, 
adapted  to  provoke  diaesteem.  We  learn  from  Calvr 
himself,  that  Melancthon,  mild  as  he  was  naturally,  was 
BO  offended  at  the  style  of  one  of  his  admonitory  epistles, 
that  he  tore  it  in  pieces.  The  wretched  health  of  Caivin, 
vfith  the  enormous  burdens  of  labor  that  rested  upon  him 
for  years,  had  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  a  temper  nat- 
urally uiitable.  He  was  occasionally  so  carried  away  by 
gusts  of  passion,  that  be  lost  aU  self-control.*     He  ao 

>  It  was  fl  current  phrase  at  Geneva  :  "  Besaer  miC  B«za  In  der  Hiitle  «U  mil 
D«!viii  im  niinmol."     Ilcniy,  i.  171. 

"  See  his  LeItcT  to  Fawil  (April,  1630),  Henry,  i.  i&6.    See  liao,  p.  436  seq. 
'i.  433.  "The  mass  of  bia  occiipatior*,"  C.ilvln  says,  "hud  ranflnned  I 
niUbU  Imlit."    Henty.  i.  «S. 
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knowledges  tbis  fault  with  the  utmost  fntnkneaa  ;  lie  had 
tried  in  vain,  be  says,  to  tame  "  tlie  wild  besist  of  his  jin- 
^r ; "  and  on  his  death-bed  he  asked  pardon  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  Geneva  for  outbursts  of  passion,  while  at  the  sam^ 
rime  he  thanked  them  for  their  forbearance.  The  later  bi- 
ographers of  Calvin,  even  such  as  admire  liim  moat,  ha^d 
lemarked  that  his  piety  wus  unduly  tinged  with  the  Old 
T'istBment  spirit.  It  is  significant  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  texts  of  his  homihea  and  sermona,  as  far  as  they  have 
l>een  preserved,  are  from  the  tmcient  Scriptures.  Homage 
to  law  is  a  part  of  his  being.  To  bring  thought,  feeling, 
and  will,  to  bring  his  own  life,  and  the  Uves  of  others,  to 
bring  Church  and  State  into  subjection  to  law,  is  liia 
principal  aim.  He  is  overcome  with  awe  at  the  incon- 
ceivable power  and  holiness  of  God.  This  thought  is 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  Of  his  conversion,  he  writes : 
"  God  suddenly  produced  it ;  he  suddenly  subdued  my 
lieart  to  the  obedience  of  His  will."  To  obey  the  vn]l  of 
God  was  his  supreme  purpose  in  life,  and  in  this  pm"|iose 
liis  soul  was  undivided ;  no  mutinous  feeling  was  suffered 
to  interpose  a  momentary  resistance.  But  the  tender, 
filial  temper  often  seems  lost  in  the  feehng  of  the  subject 
toward  his  lawful  Ruler.  A  sense  of  the  exaltation  of 
God  not  only  takes  away  all  fear  of  men,  but  seems  to  he 
attended  with  some  loss  of  sensibility  with  regard  to 
their  lot.  To  promote  the  honor  of  God,  and  to  secure 
that  end  at  all  hazards,  is  the  chief  object  in  view. 
Whatever,  in  his  judgment,  brings  dishonor  upon  the 
Almighty,  as,  for  example,  attacks  made  upon  the  truth, 
mtirea  his  indignation,  and  he  feels  bound,  in  conscience, 
to  confront  such  attacks  with  a  pitiless  hostility.  He  oon- 
sidei-s  it  an  imperative  duty,  as  he  expressly  declares,  to 
hate  the  enemies  of  God.  In  reference  to  them,  he  says : 
"  I  would  rather  be  crazed,  than  not  be  angry."  ^  Hencei, 
though   not    consciously  viniictive,   and  though  really 

1  HeoiT  i.  tfi. 
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placable  in  various  instauees  where  be  wa3  persouailj 
wi'onged,  he  waa  on  fire  the  momeiit  that  he  cooceiyeJ 
the  honor  of  God  to  be  assailed.  How  diffieult  it  would 
be  for  such  a  man  to  discriminate  between  personal  feel- 
ing and  zeal  for  a  cause  with  wliieh  he  felt  himself  to  be 
thoroughly  identified,  it  is  easy  to  understand.  Calvin 
did  not  touch  human  life,  at  so  many  points,  aa  did  Luther ; 
and  havuig  a  less  broad  sympathy  himself,  he  has  attracted 
less  sympathy  from  others.  The  poetic  inspiration  that 
gaVi  birtb  to  the  stirring  hynms  of  the  German  Reformer, 
was  not  amoug  his  gifts.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  Latin  hex- 
ameters, on  the  triumph  of  Christ,  which  was  composed 
at  Worms  during  the  Conference  there  —  in  which  he 
describes  Eck,  Cocblajus,  and  other  Catholic  combatants, 
as  dragged  after  the  chariot  of  the  Tictorious  Redeemer. 
A  few  Iiymns,  mostly  versions  of  Psalms,  have  lately  been 
traced  to  his  pen.'  It  has  been  noticed  that  although  he 
spent  the  most  of  his  liie  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  he  nowhere  alludes  to  the  beautiful  scenery  about 
him.  Yet,  there  is  something  impressive,  though  it  be  a 
defect,  in  this  exclusive  absorption  of  his  mind  in  things 
uivisible.  When  we  look  at  his  extraordinary  intellect, 
at  his  cidture  —  which  opponents,  like  Bossuet,  have  been 
forced  to  commend  —  at  the  invincible  energy  whidi  made 
hun  endure  with  more  tkan  stoical  fortitude  inJirmitiee  of 
body  under  which  most  men  would  have  sunk,  and  to 
perform,  in  the  midst  of  them,  an  incredible  amoont  of 
mental  labor ;  when  we  see  him,  a  scholar  naturally  fond 
of  seclusion,  physically  timid,  and  recoiling  from  notori- 
ety and  strife,  abjuring  the  career  that  was  most  to  his 
taste,  and  plunging  with  a  single-hearted,  disinterested  zeal, 
and  an  indomitable  will,  into  a  bard,  protracted  contest 
and  when  we  follow  his  steps,  and  see  what  things  he 


1  See  C-Ueiai  Opera,  (BaaM  et  si.)  vol.  ti.    One  of  these  bjiuu,  cmulaUid 
bj  Mn.  H.  B.  Smith,  ii  Li  Sclurs  coUccdon  at  leligioiu  pMtij,  ChriM  m  3<M§ 
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affected,  we  csumot  deny  Imn  the  attributes  of  greatiieBa. 
The  Senate  of  Geneva,  after  his  death,  spoke  of  "  the 
majesty  "  of  his  character, 

Calvin  published  the  first  edition  of  the  Institutes,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  any  one,  at  Basel,  so  averse  was  he 
to  notoriety.  Apart  from  the  repute  of  this  work,  his 
fame  as  an  acute,  promising  theologian  was  estending. 
Having  visited  Italy,  and  remained  for  a  while  at  Ferrara. 
at  the  court  of  the  accomplished  Duchess,  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XII.,  and  the  protector  of  the  Protesttiuts,  with 
whom  he  kept  up  a  correapoudence  afterwards,  lie  re- 
tamed  to  Basel,  and  thence  made  a  secret  visit  to  France, 
and  to  his  native  place.  On  account  of  the  obstruction 
of  the  route  through  Lorraine,  by  the  army  of  Chai'les  V., 
he  set  out  to  return  by  the  way  of  Geneva.  There  ha 
arrived  on  the  5th  of  August,  1536,  with  the  design  of 
tarrying  but  a  single  night ;  after  which  he  expected  to 
pursue  his  journey  to  Basel.  Here  occurred  the  event 
that  shaped  the  future  course  of  his  life. 

The  war  of  Cappel,  in  which  Zwingle  had  fiUlen,  had 
left  the  preponderance  in  the  Swiss  Confederacy  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholics.  They  used  their  power  to 
humihate  their  adversaries  in  various  ways,  and  to  re- 
establish the  old  religion  in  some  districts  from  wliich  it 
had  been  expelled  or  in  which  the  people  were  divided. 
The  leading  cities  of  Zurich,  Beme,  and  Basel,  however, 
remained  faithful  to  the  Reformation.  A  mixture  at 
pohtical  circumstances  and  religious  influences  at  length 
created  a  new  seat  for  Protestantism  at  Geneva. 

Geneva,  situated  on  the  border  of  Lake  Leman,  was  a 
firAgment  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  waa 
governed  for  many  centuries  by  the  bisJiop,  who  wai 
chosen  by  the  canons  of  the  Cathedral.  The  bishop,  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  neighboring  Counts  of  Geneva, 
bad  committed  to  them  his  civil  jurisdiction  ;  but  on 
acceding  to  otBce,  he  a!  vays  swore  to  maintain  the  {ran* 
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chiaee  and  customs  of  tlie  citizens.  Tlie  counts  lield  the 
castle  on  the  Isle  of  the  Rhone.  Toward  the  end  of  tlie 
thirteenth  century,  this  office  of  Vidame  or  Vice-regent, 
wiia  transferred  from  them  to  the  Dukea  of  Savoy.  The 
city  for  tlie  most  part  ruled  itself  after  a  republican  form, 
and  the  Emperors  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Charles  IV., 
anc  Sigiamuud,  as  a  means  of  protecting  it  against  en- 
crpachraents  on  the  part  of  Savoy  and  of  the  counts  of 
Geneva,  recognized  the  place  as  a  city  of  the  Empire. 
Twice  a  year  the  four  syndics  who  practically  managed  the 
government  were  chosen  by  the  assembly  of  citizens.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  arabitioua 
projects  of  the  Vi dames  led  the  Genevans  to  look  for  help 
andsupport  to  the  Swiss  cantons.  Charles  III.,  who  became 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  1504,  entered  into  a  struggle,  for  the 
subjugation  of  Geneva,  which  continued  twenty  years. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  secure  his  end  by  artful  negotia- 
tion with  the  citizens,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Pope 
Leo  X.,  forced  upon  them,  in  1513,  John,  the  Bastard  of 
Savoy,  who  became  bishop  under  the  stipulation  that  he 
would  give  the  control  of  the  city,  as  far  as  civil  aSain 
were  concerned,  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke.  The  citizen*, 
under  the  lead  of  Bonivard,  BertheUer,  and  other  patriots, 
made  a  brave  resistance.  The  Duke  acquired  the  mastery, 
and  Berfchelier  was  put  to  death.  The  revolution  which 
fiberated  the  city  from  the  tyranny  of  Savoy  and  restored 
its  freedom,  was  achieved  by  the  aid  of  Berne  and  Frei- 
burg. The  Genevans  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
ConfLJer.ites  (Eidgenossen),  who  were  for  striking  lianda 
with  th^a  Swiss,  and  the  Mamelukes,  or  adherents  of  the 
Duke.  The  former  were  successful.  The  office  of  Vi- 
dame was  abolished,  and  civil  and  military  power  passed 
from  the  bishop  into  the  Lands  of  the  people  (1533^, 

The  civil  was  followed  by  an  ecclesiastical  revolutiou. 
Berne  became  Protestant ;  Freiburg  remained  Catholic 
From  Berne  a  Protestant  influence  was  exerted  in  Geo 
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i!Ta.  Tbe  young  peop.e  made  uae  of  theii-  liberty  tu  dl* 
^_  regaxd  the  prescriptions  of  the  Chui'ch  in  respect  to  ab- 
^Hrtioence  from  meat  on  fast  days,  and  disputes  arose 
between  the  citizena  and  tho  ecclesiastics.  Some  effort 
was  made  to  correct  the  dissolute  habits  of  tho  priests,  of 
whom  there  were  three  hundred  in  Geneva,  in  order  to 
take  a  potent  weapon  out  of  the  hands  of  the  reformers. 
But  Protestantism,  by  the  efforts  of  Farel  and  other 
preachers,  gained  ground,  until  at  length,  in  1535,  with 
e  aid  of  Berne,  a  second  revolution  took  place,  in  which 
e  bishop  was  expelled,  and  Protestantism  was  est^ib- 
lished.  In  connection  "with  this  change,  the  adjacent  ter- 
tory  was  conquered,  and  with  it  tho  castles  which  had 
rved  as  strongholds  of  the  Duke,  and  as  convenient 
places  of  shelter  for  fugitives,  and  for  the  organization  of 
attacks  upon  the  city.  Geneva  was  reformed,  and  at  the 
same  time  gained  its  independence.^ 

The  principal  agent  in  planting  the  new  doctrine  in 
Geneva  had  been  William  Farel,  born  in  1489,  of  a  noble 
family  in  Gap,  in  Dauphin^  ;  a  convert  to  Protestantism, 
(iriven  out  of  Fi-ance  by  persecution,  and  welcomed  to 
Switzerland  as  one  able  to  preach  to  the  French  popula- 
tion in  their  own  language.  Honest  and  fearless,  but  in- 
temperate in  language  and  conduct,  be  fulminated  against 
the  tenets  and  practices  of  Rome,  in  city  and  country,  in 
the  churches  or  by  the  wayside,  wherever  he  could  find 
au  audience.  Wherever  he  preached  his  stentorian  voice 
rose  above  the  loudest  tumult  that  was  raised  to  drown 
it.  On  one  occasion  be  seized  the  relies  from  the  hand  of 
%  priest  In  a  procession,  and  flung  them  into  an  adjacent 
viver.     He  was  frequently  beaten  and  his  life  put  in  irami- 
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*  Tha  revolutloiu  tn  Ocqita  and  the  introduction  of  the  R«fcinnadDa  ■»  de- 
>^.ribcd  by  Ruchut,  Hittoiredt  ta  S^fonaalioa  de  ti  Suisse,  aouveUe  ed,,T  rol*. 
!fyon,  1835-ia38;  alaoby  Kamjieebulte,  Johatn  Cnlrin.  etc.,  vol.  i.;  and  ia  greal 
itail  by  Merle  D*Aubifjn(i,  Mslwrj  vfthe  Eeformatum  m  Eampt  in  Ikt  Time  aj 
'rin.    Sea,  alio,  Migjii't'g  Esei  .*  en  Cilriaism    i  Gcaeva;   JUcmo'rt  /litk 
ed.,  Paris,  1%H). 
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Dent  peril.  He  was  said  to  have  denouuced  ErasniuB  al 
BiU)i;l  as  anotlier  Biilaam,  aiid  Erasmus  repaid  the  coiupii> 
meiit  by  describing  liira,  iii  a  letter,  as  tlie  most  arrogiiat, 
abusive,  and  shameless  man  he  had  ever  met  with.^  Yet 
Fiu-el  did  not  limit  himself  to  denunciation.  He  under- 
Btood  well,  and  knew  bow  to  meulcate  eloquently,  the  dia- 
linctive  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  faith.  His  earliest  at- 
tempt in  Geneva  was  in  1532,  immediately  after  the  first 
levolution.  He  was  then  driven  from  the  city,  and  owed 
his  life  to  the  bui'sting  of  a  gun  that  was  aimed  at  him. 
The  second  time  he  was  more  suocussful.  The  new  doc- 
trine was  eageriy  heard  and  won  numerous  disciples. 
At  the  political  revolution,  which  expelled  the  bishop, 
the  Protestant  faith  was  adopted  by  the  solemn  act  of  the 
citizens.  The  general  council,  or  the  assembly  of  citizeufi, 
leg;ilized  the  new  order  of  divine  service,  which  included 
the  administration  of  the  Supper  tlu-ice  in  the  year ; 
abolished  all  the  festivals  except  Sunday,  and  prohibited 
woridly  sports,  such  as  dances  and  niiisquerades.  The 
citizens  took  an  oath  to  cast  off  the  Romish  doctrine  and 
to  live  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Gospel.  But  signs  of 
disaffection  soon  appeared.  A  large  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  prosperous,  luxurious,  and  pleaBure- 
loving  city,  soon  gi*ew  impatient  of  the  new  restraints 
which  they  had  accepted  in  the  moment  of  exhilaration 
over  their  newly  gained  pohtical  independence.  They 
cried  out  openly  against  the  preachers  and  demanded 
freedom. 

Tlit-ie  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  the  moi-als  of  Geneva 
were  in  a  low  stite  The  Savoyards  had  sought  to  secure 
tie  adherence  of  the  yoimg  men  by  means  of  dances  and 
convivial  entertainments ;  and  Bertbelier  endeavored  to 
haffle  this  purpose  by  joining  with  them  himself  in  theii 
voisy  banquets  and  licentious  amusements.  The  priestt 
SUtd  monks,  according  to  trustworthy  contemporary  ao- 

1  C^ra,  tU.  823.     Klrchhof er,  Dot  Leben  W.  FartU,  c  tv. 
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ooimta,  ■were  esceptionally  profligate.^  The  prostitnte*, 
over  whom  there  was  placed  a  queen  who  was  regularly 
8wom  to  the  fulfillment  of  prescribed  functions,  were  far 
frora  being  confined  to  the  quarter  of  the  city  which  wai 
specially  assigned  to  them.  GambUng-honses  and  ^vine- 
ihopa  were  scattered  over  the  town.  The  various  motives 
of  opposition  to  the  new  system  were  sufficient  to  de- 
velop a  powerful  party  that  demanded  the  old  custums 
and  the  former  liberty.  They  clamored  for  deliverance 
from  the  yoke  of  the  preachera. 

Geneva  was  in  tliis  factioiis,  confused  state  when  Cal- 
vin arrived  tliere,  and  took  his  lodging3  at  an  inn,  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  only  for  the  night.  In  his 
Preface  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Psalraa,  which  con- 
tains the  most  interesting  passages  of  autobiography  that 
we  posaess  from  his  pen,  he  gives  an  aceount  of  his  inter- 
view with  Farel,  to  whom  his  arrival  had  been  reported  by 
his  friend,  Du  Tillet.  Farel  besought  him  to  remain  and 
assist  him  in  his  work,  Calvin  declined,  pleading  his  un- 
willingness to  bind  himself  to  any  one  place,  and  his  desire 
to  prosecute  his  studies.  Seeing  that  his  persuasions  were 
fruitless,  Farel  told  him  that  he  might  put  forward  his 
studies  as  a  pretext,  but  that  the  curae  of  God  Tvould  hght 
him  if  lie  refused  to  engage  in  His  work.  Calvin  often 
refers  to  this  declaration,  utt.ered  with  the  fervor  of  a 
piophet.  He  says  that  he  was  struck  with  terror,  and 
felt  as  if  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  had  been  stretehed 
^ut  frora  heaven  and  laid  upon  him.  He  gave  up  his  op- 
position.    "  Farel,"  it  has  been  said,  "  gave  Geneva  to 

e  Reformation,  and  Calvin  to  Geneva."  He  at  once 
began  his  work,  not  taking  the  post  of  a  preacher  at  first, 
but  giving  theological  lectures  of  an  exegeti(sil  sort  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  He  composed  hastily  a  catechism 
tor  the  instruction  of  the  young,  which  he  deemed  a  thing 
•sBsential  in  the  guidance  of  a  church,  A  confession  of 
Eaith,  drawn  ap  by  Farel,  was  presented  to  all  the  people, 
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and  by  them  formally  adopted.  A  body  ot  regulatiooi 
fplating  to  church  services  and  discipline,  containing  strin- 
gent proviaioDs,  was  likewise  ratified  and  put  in  opera- 
tion. Opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  deTiatioa  from  the 
practicfS  thus  sanctioned,  were  penal  offenses.  A  hair- 
di-esaer,  for  example,  for  arranging  a  bride's  hair  in  what 
•was  deemed  .in  iniaeemly  manner,  was  imprisoned  for  two 
days  ;  and  Uio  mother,  with  two  female  friends,  who  had 
aided  in  tbo  process,  suffered  the  same  penalty.  Dancing 
iuid  card-playing  %vere  also  punished  by  the  magistrate 
They  were  not  wrong  in  themselves,  Calvin  said,  bnt 
they  had  been  so  abused  that  there  was  no  other  course 
hut  to  prohibit  thera  altogether.  He  who  so  dreaded  s 
tumult,  not  only  had  to  encounter  Anabaptist  fanatic* 
who  appeared  in  Geneva,  but  aoon  found  himself,  with 
his  associates,  in  conflict  with  the  government,  nnd  with 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  who  rebelled  against  the  strict- 
ness of  the  new  regime,*  At  the  head  of  the  party  of  op- 
position, or  of  the  Libertines,  as  they  were  styled  by  Uip 
Bupporters  of  Calvin,  were  Amy  Perrin,  Vandel,  and  Jean 
Philippe,  who  had  been  among  the  first  advocates  of  the 
Reformation.  In  their  ranks  were  many  of  the  Confed- 
erates, or  EidfffiHossen,  who  had  fought  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  tbe  city.  At  Geneva,  the  baptismal  font,  the 
four  festivals  of  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day,  the  Annun- 
ciation, and  the  Ascension,  and  the  nse  of  unleavened 
bread  in  the  Sacrament,  all  of  which  were  retained  in 
Berne,  had  been  discarded.  The  opponents  of  the  new 
'  nystem  called  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bernese  cere- 
monies. Finding  themselves  thwarted  by  tlie  authorities 
in  the  enforcement  of  chnrch  discipline,  on  Easter  Sun- 
day   (1538),  the  ministers,  Calvin,  Farel,  and   Virof, 

1  He  WM  compelled,  much  to  bh  mortification,  to  wftlialaad  »ti  Mtrtck  of  t 
diileicnt  kind  from  unutlier  quarter.  Ho  was  cliaiifcil  vritli  Anaiiism  »od  S»b«l. 
lianlsin.  See  Henry,  i.  178  geq.  Calrin  wbj  cautious  as  to  the  temu  wWek 
he  used  oti  the  subject  c>(  the  Trinity,  and  did  not  insist  on  the  word  ptnai 
Bi«  /nilititla,  b.  I.  xiii,  6,  For  his  opinion  ot  the  At'tanuian  eretd,  M 
Kiin:iiiicha!te,  i.  SOT. 
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preached  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Syndics,  :yid 
also  took  the  bold  step  of  refusing  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment. Thereupon,  by  a  vote  of  the  Council,  which  waa 
confimiud  the  next  day  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
citizens,  they  were  banished  from  the  city.  Failing  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  intervention  of  Berne,  and  in 
other  negotiations  having  reference  to  theii  restoration, 
they  parted  from  one  another.  Farel  went  to  Neufchatel, 
and  Calvin  found  a  cordial  reception  in  Strasburg.  It 
^vas  a  general  feeling,  in  which  Calrin  himself  shared, 
that  the  preachers  had  gone  imprudently  far  in  their  i^- 
quirements.  But  the  joy  of  Calvin  at  being  delivered 
from  the  anxieties  which  he  had  suffered,  and  m  finding 
himself  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  to  his  books,  was 
greater,  he  says,  than  under  the  circamstances  was  be- 
coming, But  soon  he  was  solicited  by  Bucer  to  take 
charge  of  the  church  of  French  refugees  who  were  at 
Strasburg.  Once  more  he  was  intimidated  by  Bucer's 
earnest  appeal,  who  reminded  him  of  the  example  of  the 
fugitive  prophet  Jonah.  Though  his  pecuniary  support 
was  small,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  lodgers  and 
even  to  sell  his  books  to  get  the  means  of  hviug,  ho 
■was  satisfied  and  happy.  While  at  Strasburg,  he  was 
brought  into  intercourse  with  the  Saxon  theologians  at 
the  religious,  conferences  held  between  the  years  1539 
and  1541,  at  Frankfort,  at  Wonns,  and  at  Hagenau,  and 
in  connection  with  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  where  Coutarini 
appeared  as  tiie  representative  of  the  Pope,  Like  Luther, 
Calvin  had  no  faith  in  the  practicableness  of  a  compromise 
with  the  Cathohcs,  and  the  negotiations  became  more  and 
more  irksome  to  him.  Hia  ignorance  of  the  German  lan- 
guage occasioned  him  some  embarrassment,     Hia  talents 

md  learning  were  fully  recognized  by  the  German  theo- 
logians, and  with  Melancthon  he  formed  a  friendship 
which  continued  with  a  temporary,  partial  interruption, 

ontil  they  were  separated  by  death,    To  the  compromisei 
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of  tl)o  Leipsic  Interim,  Calvin  was  inflexibly  opprweA 
On  the  great  controyerted  point  of  the  Enchaxist,  he  and 
Mfliiiicthon  were  forced,  and  the  latter  confidiid  to  hira 
the  anxieties  which  weighed  heavily  upon  hira  on  account 
of  tlie  jt-alousy  on  the  Lutheran  side,  which  was  awakened 
by  hts  I'himgo  of  opinion.  With  Luther,  Calvin  never 
caiiio  into  pci-sonal  contact ;  but  he  was  delighted  to  hear 
that  the  Siixon  leader  had  read  some  of  hia  books  with 
*'  singidar  satisfivction,"  had  betrayed  no  uritation  at  his  ^ 
dilTi'renec  on  the  question  of  the  Supper,  and  had  ex-^H 
pressed  a  high  degree  of  con6dence  in  his  ability  to  be  use-^^ 
ful  tu  the  Church.  He  thought  Luther  a  much  greater  man 
than  Zwiugle,  but  that  both  were  one-sided  ajid  too  much 
under  the  sway  of  prejudice  in  their  combat  upon  the 
E«chtiri.it.  He  exclaims  that  he  should  never  cease  to 
ivvere  Luther,  il  Luther  were  to  call  him  a  devil.^  When 
called  uiion  at  a  hiter  day,  after  the  death  of  Melancthon, 
to  take  the  field  ag-ainst  bigoted  Lutherans,  he  breaks 
out  with  the  exclamation :  **  O  Philip  Melancthon,  I  di- 
rect my  words  to  thee  who  now  Uvest  before  God  with 
Jouua  Christ,  and  there  art  waiting  for  us  till  we  are 
gutlien'd  with  thee  to  that  blessed  rest  I  A  hundred 
tiiues  liast  thou  said,  when,  wearied  with  labor  and  op 
orcsBtHl  with  anxieties,  thou  hast  laid  thy  head  affeetion- 
itely  upon  my  bosom  :  '  O  that,  O  that  I  might  die  upon 
this  bosom  t ' "  But  notwithstanding  their  friendship, 
Melancthon  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  express  himself 
in  favor  of  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination,  though  the 
latter  dedicated  to  him,  in  flattering  terms,  a  treatise  on 
the  subject,  and  by  letters  sought  to  enlist  his  support. 
Calvin  was  bringing  in,  Melancthon  wrote  to  a  friend, 
the  Stoic  doctrine  of  fate.*  When  Bolsec  was  taken  into 
custody  for  vehemently  attacking  this  doctrine  in  public, 
Melancthon  wrote  to  Camerarina  that  they  had  put 
t  B«iU7,  U,  Ua.  *  Corp.  S^^  viL  3M 
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man  in  prison  at  Geneva  for  not  agreemg  mcli  Zeno,' 
The  relations  of  Calvin  to  the  friends  of  Zwinglt?  and  to 
the  churches  which  had  been  eatablished  under  his  aus- 
pices, were  for  a  while  unsettled.     Calvin's  Encharistic 
^^  doctrine  differed  from  that  of  the  Zurich  refurmer,  and 
^■he  was  suspectefl  of  an  intention  to  introduce  the  Lutheran 
^■Slilijlffy.    He  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  this  siis- 
'     ^!ic!!on   was  groundless,  and    in  bringing  about  a  union 
through  the  acceptance  of  common  formularies.     The  fact 
that  Zwingle  had  rather  professed  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination as  a  philosophical  theorem,  than  brought  it  for- 
ward in  popular  teaching,  required  special  exei-tiona  on  the 
part  of  Calvin  to  quiet  the  misgivings  of  the  Swiss  respect- 
ing this  point  also.^    In  this  effort  he  was  likewise  success- 
ful.    Yet  Beme,  partly  from  the  disfavor  which  it  felt 
towards  minor  peculiarities  of  the  Genevan  cnltus,   but 
chiefly  owing  to  the  disappointment  of  political  schemes, 
never  treated  Calvin  witli  entire  confidence  and  friendh- 
ness. 

While  at  Strasburg,  Calvin  was  married  to  the  widow  of 
an  Anabaptist  preacher  whom  he  had  converted.  Several 
previous  attempts  to  negotiate  a  marriage,  in  which  he 
had  proceeded  in  a  quite  business-hke  spirit,  with  no  out- 
lay of  sentiment,  had  from  various  causes  proved  abortive. 
The  lady  whom  he  married  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
of  rare  worth,  his  life  with  her  was  one  of  uninterrupted 
harmony  ;  and  when,  nine  years  after  their  marriage,  she 
died,  his  deep  grief  proved  the  tendemeaa  of  his  attach- 

'  Helanctbon  aaid  that  they  had  nvWed  the  fulalijitic  doctrine  ot  Laurentlm 
V«1I«.    Tliis,  also,  wail  one  o(  the  most  offensive  nccuaations  of  Dolfloc. 

"  Calvin  criticizes  Zwingle'*  treatment  of  this  doctrine,  in  a  letter  to  Butlin- 
Ijer  (Bonnet,  celxxxix.).  The  lukewarmneaa  of  the  Swiss  chupchea  in  the  case 
of  BoIfpc  wag  veiy  ytxatirma  to  Calvin,  aa  this  and  other  letters  Bhow.  The 
eorrcsponrtPnce  on  thia  case  instructively  exhfoits  the  unwillin^eBs  of  tha 
Zwjngliaa  churches  to  press  the  doctrine  of  pr^destmatJon,  as  Culviu  WAuId 
wish.  Tbeir  expressions  of  gympAthy  were  riry  qualified  and  coiistraiaed. 
Bollinger  look  quite  another  tone  in  reference  to  SetTetQS,  where  the  do«trin»  <d 
Km  Tttnity  waa  asiuled. 
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ment.  Ilis  only  child,  a  son,  lived  but  a  short  time.  H 
may  be  remarked  here  that  Calvin  was  far  from  being  un- 
siiaceptible  to  friendship.  With  Farel  and  Viret  he  wia 
^united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  intimacy.  Though  scliooled 
'to  submission,  when  he  hears  of  the  death  of  one  after 
another  of  his  friends,  he  gives  expression  to  his  sorro^v, 
Bumetimes  in  pathetic  laiignage.  Beza  loved  hlir.  as  i 
fcither. 

Three  years  alter  his  expulsion  he  waa  recalled  to 
^Geneva  by  the  united  voices  of  the  government  and 
'  people.  The  distracted  condition  of  the  city  caused  all 
eyes  to  turn  to  him  as  the  only  hope.  Disorder  and  vice 
had  been  on  the  increase.  Scenes  of  licentiousness  and 
violence  were  witnessed  by  day  and  by  niglit  in  the  streets. 
The  Catholics  were  hewing  to  see  the  old  religion  re- 
stored. There  was  a  prospect  that  Berne  would  find  ita 
profit  in  the  anarchical  sitiiation  of  its  neighbor,  and  es- 
tablish ita  control  in  Geneva.  Of  the  four  Syndics  who 
had  been  active  in  the  banishment  of  the  preachers,  one 
had  broken  his  neck  by  a  fall  from  a  window,  another 
had  been  executed  for  murder,  and  the  remaining  two 
had  been  banished  on  suspicion  of  ticason.  The  con- 
sciences of  many  were  alarmed  at  these  occurrences. 
Meantime  Cardinal  Sadolet,  Bishop  of  Carpentras,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  a  very  persuasive  letter,  free  from 
all  acrimony,  and  couched  in  a  flattering  style,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  city  back  to  the  fold  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  To  this  document  Calvin  published 
a  masterly  reply,  in  which  he  expressed  his  undying 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Genevan  Church,  and  re- 
viewed the  Protestant  controversy  with  singular  force 
and  clearness.  ''  Here  is  a  work,"  said  Luther,  on  read- 
ing it,  "  that  has  hands  and  feet."  The  personal  remin- 
iscences relating  to  his  conversion,  which  are  interwoven 
make  it,  as  a  contribution  to  bis  biography,  only  second 
ID  importance  to  the  Preface  to  the  Psalms.      It  made 
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K  most  faTorable  impreasion  at  Geneva,  and  an  edi- 
tion of  it  was  published  by  tlie  authorities.  The  city, 
torn  by  faetion,  with  a  government  too  weak  to  exerdae 
effective  control,  tamed  to  the  banished  preacher,  who 
bad  never  been  without  a  body  of  warm  adherents,  Uow- 
ever  overboi-ne  in  the  excitement  that  attended  his  expul- 
aion.  Here  was  another  instance  in  which  Providence 
seemed  to  interpose  to  baffle  his  cherished  plans,  and  to 
use  him  for  a  purpose  not  his  own.  He  could  not  think 
of  going  back,  without  a  shudder.  The  recollection  of 
his  conflicts  there,  and  of  the  troubles  of  conscience  he 
had  suffered,  waa  dreadful  to  him.^  But  he  could  not 
long  withstand  the  unanimous  opinion  of  bis  friends  and 
the  earnest  importunities  of  the  Genevan  Senate  and 
peo]  lie.  To  the  solicitations  of  the  deputies  who  followed 
him  fi-om  Strasburg  to  Worms,  he  answered  more  with 
tears  than  words.  His  consent  was  at  length  obtained, 
and  once  more  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Geneva,  there  to 
live  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Of  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  order  which 
■was  formed  under  his  influence,  only  the  outlines  can  here 
be  given.  His  idea  waa  that  the  Church  should  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  State,  but  that  both  should  be  intimately 
connected  and  mutually  coopemtive  for  a  common  end  — 
the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  hves  of  the 
people.  The  Cliurch  was  to  infuse  a  religious  spirit  into 
the  State  ;  the  State  was  to  uphold  and  foster  the  inter 
ests  of  the  Churcli.  For  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
preachers,  whose  qualifications  have  been  put  to  a  thorongh 
test,  must  be  appointed,  and  respect  for  them  and  atten- 
tion to  their  niiniatrations  must  be  enforced  by  law.  So 
tne  training  of  the  childi'en  in  the  catechism  is  indis- 
pensable, and  this  must  likewise  be  secured,  if  necessary, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  magistrate.  The  Thi-ee  Coun' 
^rils,  or  Senates,  the  Little  Council,  or  Council  of  Twenty 

1  Sm  hi)  Lettcn,  Boimet  i.  ISa,  16T,  307,  SM. 
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five,  th«  Council  of  Sixty,  and  the  Council  of  Two  Hun- 
dred, which  had  existed  before,  were  not  abolished,  bat 
their  functions  and  relative  prerogatives  were  materiallj 
changed.  The  drift  of  all  the  political  changes  was  to 
concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Little  Council,  and 
to  take  it  away  from  the  other  bodies,  and  especially  fi-om 
the  General  Council,  or  popular  assembly  of  the  citizens. 
Ecclesiastical  disci phne  was  in  the  hands  of  the  CON- 
SISTORY, a  body  composed  of  tlie  preachers,  who  at  first 
were  six  in  number,and  of  twice  as  many  laymen  ;  the  lay- 
men being  nominated  by  the  preach  era  and  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  Little  Council,  but  the  General  Council 
having  a  veto  upon  their  tippointment.  Calvin  thus  re-  | 
vived,  under  a  peculiar  form,  the  Eldership  in  the  Church. 
It  had  existed,  to  be  sure,  in  some  of  the  Zwinglian 
Churches,  but  not  as  an  effective  organization.  The 
preachers  were  chosen  by  the  ministers  already  in  office  ; 
they  gave  proof  of  their  qualifications  by  publicly  preach- 
ing a  sermon,  at  which  two  members  of  the  Little  Council 
were  present.  It  the  ministers  approved  of  the  learning  oE 
the  candidate,  they  presented  him  to  the  Council,  and  hia 
election  having  been  sanctioned  by  that  body,  eight  days 
jvere  given  to  the  people,  in  which  they  might  bring  for- 
ward objections  if  they  had  any,  to  hia  appointment.  The  . 
Consistory  had  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  causes.  Td^| 
this  bcdy  was  committed  a  moral  censorship  that  ei«*^^ 
tended  over  the  entire  life  of  every  inhabitant.  It  was 
a  court  before  which  any  one  might  be  summoned,  and 
which  could  not  be  treated  with  contumacy  or  disre- 
spect without  bringing  upon  the  offender  civil  penal- 
ties. The  power  of  excommunication  was  in  its  hands ; 
End  excommunication,  if  it  continued  beyond  a  cer^ 
tiin  time,  was  likewise  followed  by  penal  consequenoea. 
Though  ostensibly  purely  ^iritual  in  its  function,  the 
Consistory  might  hand  over  to  the  magistrate  trans- 
gresaora  whose  offenses  were  dedir,ed  to  be  grave,  or  whc 
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rafuBed  to  submit  to  correction.  Tlie  city  wsm  divided 
into  districts,  and  in  euch  of  tbetn  a  preacher  aiid  elder 
had  superintendence,  the  ordinance  being  that  at  least 
once  in  a  year  every  family  must  be  visited,  and  receive 
such  admonition,  counsel,  or  comfort,  as  its  conditicti 
might  call  for.  Every  sick  person  was  required  to  send 
for  the  minister.  From  this  vigilant,  striugeut,  univer- 
sal duperWsiou  there  was  no  escape.  There  was  no 
respect  for  persona ;  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  were  alike  subjected  to  one  inflexible  rule.  In 
the  Consistory,  by  tacit  consent,  Calvin  took  the  post  of 
President.  The  ministers  —  the  Venerable  CoMPAjry, 
as  they  were  styled  — ■  met  together  once  a  month  for 
nautual  fraternal  censure.  Candidates  for  the  uiiinstry 
were  examined  and  ordained  by  tbem.  They  were  to  be 
kept  up  to  a  high  standard  of  professional  quaUficationa 
and  of  conduct.  Calvin,  it  may  be  observed,  felt  the  im- 
portance of  an  effective  delivery :  he  speaks  against  the 
reading  of  sermons.' 

In  the  framing  of  the  civil  laws,  Calvin  had  a  oontroll- 
ing  influence.  His  legal  education  quahfled  him  for  such 
a  work,  and  so  great  was  the  respect  entertained  for  him 
that  he  was  made,  not  by  any  effort  of  hia  ovra,  the  vir- 
tual legislator  of  the  city.  The  minutest  affairs  engaged 
his  attention.  Regulations  for  the  watching  of  the  gates, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  fires,  are  found  in  his  hand- 
writing. An  examination  of  the  Genevan  code  shows  the 
Btrong  influence  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  on  Calvin's  con- 
ception of  a  well-ordered  community.  Both  the  special 
statutes  and  the  general  theocratic  character  of  the  He- 
brew commonwealth  were  never  out  of  eight.'''  In  all 
points  Calvin  did  not  find  it  practicable  to  conform  to 
his  own  theories.  One  of  Ida  cardinal  principlea  is  that 
to  the  congregation  belongs  the  choice  of  its  religioufl 
teachers ;  but  it  was  provided  at  Geneva  that  the  Col- 
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legium,  or  Societj-  of  Preadiera,  should  select  persons  to 
PiU  vsicanciea,  and  to  the  congregation  ■was  left  only  a 
veto,  which  was  regarded  more  as  a  nominal  than  a  real 
prerogative.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of 
Calvdnism  ou  society,  Calvin  himself  was  unfavorable  to 
democracy.'  It  is  remarkable  that  almost  at  the  be^- 
ti'ug  of  his  earliest  writing,  the  Commentary  on  Seneca, 
there  is  an  expression  of  contempt  for  the  populace.  Ilia 
(Jiperiences  at  Geneva,  and  especially  the  dangers  to 
which  his  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  syatem  would  be 
liable  if  it  were  at  the  disposal  of  a  popular  assembly, 
confirmed  his  indiuatioa  to  an  aristocratic  or  ohgarchic 
constitution. 

Calvin  hiid  begun,  ^ after  his  return,  with  moderation, 
with  no  miuiifestation  of  vindictiveneas,  and  without  un- 
dertaking to  remove  the  other  preachers  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  opposite  party  in  his  absence.  But  symp- 
toms of  disaffection  were  not  long  in  appearing.  The 
more  the  new  system  was  developed  in  its  characteristic 
features,  the  more  loud  grew  the  opposition.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  parties  in  this  long  continued  coofiict. 
Against  Calvin  were  the  Libertines,  as  they  were  styled. 
They  consisted  of  two  different  classes.  There  were  the 
anatical  Autinomians,  an  offshoot  from  the  sect  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  who  combined  pantheistic  theology  with  a 
lax  moraUty,  in  which  the  marriage  relation  was  practd- 
ooily  subverted  juid  a  theory  aUied  to  the  modem  "  free 
love"  was  more  or  less  openly  avowed  and  pr.tcticed. 
Tlieir  number  was  sufficient  to  form  a  dangerous  faction, 
and  it  appears  to  be  proved  that  among  them  were  per- 
sona in  affluent  circumstances  and  possessed  of  much  in- 
Quence.  United  with  the  "  Spirituels,"  as  this  class  of 
Libertines  was  termed,  were  the  Patriots,  as  they  styled 
themselves ;  those  who  were  for  maintaining  the  demo- 
watic  constitution,  and   jealous  of    the  Frenchmen   and 

1  For  Ilia  opinion  of  "  tbe  peopU,"  tea  Eaja|Mcliiilte,  i.  tl». 
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nther  foreigners  who  bad  migrated  in  large  numbers  to 
Geneva,  and  to  whom  the  supiwirters  of  Calvin  were  for 
giving  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  licentious  free-thinkers, 
the  native  Gonevese  of  democratic  proelivilies  and  op- 
posed to  the  granting  of  pohtical  power  to  the  immigrants, 
and  the  multitude  who  chafed  under  the  new  restnunts 
put  ujTon  them,  gradually  combined  against  the  new  ay* 
tein  and  the  man  who  was  its  prmcipal  author.  On  the 
other  side  were  those  who  preferred  the  order,  indepen- 
dence, morality,  and  temporal  prosperity  which  were  the 
fruit  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and,  in  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, were  inseparable  from  it,  and  especially  all 
who  thoroughly  accepted  the  Prot.estant  system  of  doc- 
trine as  expounded  by  Calvin.  In  the  ranks  of  this  partj% 
which  maintained  its  ascendency,  though  not  without 
perilous  struggles,  were  the  numerous  foreigners,  who  had 
been,  for  the  most  part,  di'iven  from  their  homes  by  perse- 
cution, and  had  been  drawn  to  Geneva  by  the  presence  of 
Calvin  and  by  the  rehgious  system  established  there.  On 
a  single  occasion  not  less  than  three  hundi-ed  of  these  were 
naturaUzed.  That  wide-spread  disaffection  should  exist, 
was  inevitable.  The  attempt  was  made  to  extend  over  a 
city  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  wonted  to  freedom 
and  little  fond  of  restraint,  the  strict  discipline  of  a  Cal- 
vinistic  church.  Not  only  profaneness  and  drunkenness, 
but  reereationa  which  had  been  considered  innocent,  and 
divergent  theological  doctrines,  if  the  efEort  was  made  to 
disseminate  them,  were  severely  punished.  In  15G8, 
under  the  stem  code  which  was  estabhahed  under  the 
auapices  of  Calvin,  a  child  was  beheaded  for  striking  its 
father  and  mother,  A  child  sixteen  years  old  for  attempt' 
ing  to  strike  its  mother,  was  sentenced  to  death,  but,  on 
aaoount  r.f  its  youth,  the  sentence  was  commuted,  and 
having  been  pubhcly  wliipped,  with  a  cord  about  its  neck, 
;t  was  banished  from  the  city.  In  1565  a  woman  was 
cltastised  with  rods  for  singing  secular  songs  to  the  melodj 
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td  the  Psalms.     In  1579  a  caldTated  gentleman  was  iut- 
prisoned  for  twenty-four  hoars  becaose  he  was  found  nad 

ting  Poggio,  &nd  h&ring  been  compelled  to  burn  the  book 
ne  was  expelled  from  the  city.  Dancing,  and  the  man> 
itlactare  or  use  of  cards,  and  of  nine-pins,  brought  down 
upon  the  delinquent  the  vengeance  of  the  laws.  Even 
those  who  looked  upon  a  danoe  were  not  exempt  from 
ponishment.  The  prevalence  of  gambling  and  the  in- 
decent occurrences  at  balls  furaiahed  the  ground  for  these 
Btringent  enactments.      To  give  the  names  of  Cathollo 

Waints  to  children  was  a  penal  offenae.  In  criniinal  pro- 
cesses, torture  was  freely  used,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  to  elicit  testimony  and  confession ;  and  death 
by  fi^e  was  the  penalty  of  heresy.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  prisons  became  filled  and  the  executioner  was  kept 
busy,' 

Tlie  suppression  of  outspoken  religions  dissent  by  force 

Lwas  an  inevitable  result  of  the  principles  oa  which  the 
Oenevan  state  was  established.  The  Keformers  can  never 
be  fiurly  judged  unless  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  they  were 
strangers  to  the  limited  idea  of  the  proper  fimction  of  the 
state,  which  has  come  into  vogue  in  more  recent  times. 
The  ancient  religions  were  aU  state  religions.  It  was 
a  universal  conception  that  a  nation,  like  a  family,  most 
profess  but  one  faith,  and  practice  the  same  religious 
rites.  The  toleration  of  the  ancients,  which  has  been 
landed  by  modem  sceptical  writers,  was  only  such  as 
polytheism  requires.  The  worship  of  a  nation  was  sa- 
cred within  its  territory,  and  among  its  own  people.  But 
to  introduce  foreign  rites,  or  make  proselytes  of  Roman 
citizens,  was  contrary  to  Roman  law,  and  was  severely 
punished.  This  policy  was  conformed  to  the  general 
feeling  of  antiquity.  The  early  Christian  fathers,  as 
TertuUian  and  Cyprian,  speak  against  coercion  in  matters 
of  religion.'     After  the  downfall  of  heathenism,  the  sao 

1  tUmpachulta  {i.  13S,  iW)  ^vea  aUli9t><». 

*  Tfae  puaagcB  an  given  la  Limborcb,  ffutoria  InfiMHomi,  L  iL 
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ore  of  ConataDtine  enforced  conformity  to  the  religion 
the  Empire ;  and  Coustantiuo  himself  did  the  same 
within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church,  aa  is  seen  in  the 
Aiian  controversy.  There  was  persecution  both  on  tlie 
orthodox  and  on  the  Arian  aide.  Severe  laws  wt^re  enacted 
«gainst  the  Manichceaiis  and  Donatists.  Augustine,  who 
in  his  earlier  writings  had  opposed  the  use  of  force  for  the 
spread  of  trutii,  or  the  extirpation  of  error,  altered  hia 
▼lews  in  the  Donatist  controvei-sy.  He  would  not  have 
capital  punishment  inflicted,  but  would  confine  the  penal- 
ties of  lieresy  to  iniprisonment  or  banishment,  the  confis- 
cation of  goods  and  civil  disabilities.  Theodosius  has  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  incorporating  the  theory  of  per- 
secution in  an  elaborate  code,  which  threatened  death  to 
heretics ;  and  in  hia  reign  the  term  Inquisitors  of  the 
■Hluth  first  appears.*  Tlie  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  uni- 
^Htamity  in  rehgioua  behef  and  worship,  and  of  the  obUga- 
^Kioii  of  rulers  to  punish  and  to  exterminate  infldeUty  and 
^Beresy  within  their  dominions,  was  universal  in  the  Slid- 
pftie  Ages.  Innocent  III.  enforced  this  obHgsition  upon 
princes  under  the  thi*eafc  of  excommunication,  and  of  the 
forfeiture  of  their  crowns  and  dominions.  lu  1208  ha 
established  the  Inquisition.  It  is  true  that  the  Church 
kept  up  the  custom  of  asldiig  the  magistrate  to  spare  the 
life  of  the  condemned  heretic ;  but  it  was  an  empty  for- 
mality. The  Church  incidcated  the  lawfidneaa  of  the 
severest  punishments  in  such  cases.  Leo  X.,  in  his  Bull 
against  Luther,  in  1520,  exphcitly  oondemns  the  proposi- 
tion :  "  Hffireticos  coraburere  eat  contra  voluntatem  Spiri- 
to8,"  No  historical  student  needs  to  be  told  what  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  evil  has  been  wrought  by  Catholics 
and  by  Protestants,  from  a  mistaken  belief  in  the  perpetual 
validity  cf  the  Mosaic  civil  legislation,  and  fi'om  a  con- 


■    1  For  the  hitiory  ol  p«fM  nation ,  sci:  Limbiirch,  i.  Ui;  Oibbou,  cb.  xxrii, ;  tb« 
srt.  "  Hereaie  "  m  Heriog  Real-Sneycl.  d.  Tktol.    Ltfcky,  Bistory  of  Jtatimial 
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founding  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  dispensation  with  that  (rf 
the  new  —  an  overlooking  of  the  progressive  character  of 
Divine  Revelation,  The  Reform  era  held  that  offensea 
against  the  first  table  of  the  law,  not  less  than  the  second, 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate.  To  protect 
luid  foster  pure  religion,  and  to  put  down  false  religion, 
was  that  part  of  his  oifice  to  which  he  was  most  sacredly 
bound.  Occasional  utterances,  it  is  true,  which  seem 
harbingers  of  a  better  day,  fell  from  the  lips  of  Prot- 
estant leaders.  Zwingle  was  not  disposed  to  persecution. 
Luther  said,  in  reference  to  the  prohibition  of  his  version 
of  the  New  Testament:  "Over  the  souls  of  men,  Grod 
can  and  ^vill  have  no  one  ride,  save  Himself  alone ; "  and 
in  his  book  against  the  Anabaptists,  he  says :  "  It  is  not 
right  that  they  should  so  shockingly  murder,  bnm,  and 
crueUy  slay  such  \vretched  people ;  they  should  let  every 
one  beheve  what  he  will ;  with  the  Scripture  and  God'a 
Word,  they  should  check  and  withstand  them  ;  with  fire 
they  will  accomplish  Uttle.  The  executioners  on  this 
plan  would  be  the  most  learned  doctors." '  But  these 
noble  words  rather  express  the  dictates  of  Luther's  hu- 
mane impulses  than  definite  principles  by  which  he  would 
consistently  abide.  It  is  often  charged  upon  the  Protes- 
tants themselves  as  a  flagrant  inconsistency  that  whilst 
they  were  persecuted  themselves,  they  were  willing,  and 
sometimes  eager,  to  persecute  others.  So  far  is  Calvin 
from  being  impressed  vri th  this  incongruity,  that  he  writes: 
"  Seeing  that  the  defenders  of  the  Papacy  are  so  bitt«r 
and  bold  in  behalf  of  their  superstitions,  that  in  their 
atrocious  fury  they  shed  the  blood'^  the  innocent,  it 
should  shame  Cliristian  magistrates  that  in  the  protection 
of  certain  truth,  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  spirit."  * 
The  repressive  measures  of  Catholic  rulers  were  an  exam- 
ple for  Protestant  rulers  to  emulate  !  There  were  voices 
i>ccasionaIly  raised  in  favjr  of  toleration.     The  case  o* 

1  Wkkb,  z.  101,  SJi.  I  Bonntt,  lattar  c 
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Beryetus,  probably,  tended  more  than  any  single  event  to 
produce  wiser  and  more  charitable  views  on  this  subject. 
Free-thinkers,  who  had  no  convictiona  for  which  they 
would  die  them  selves  —  the  apostles  of  indifference  — > 
were  naturally  early  in  the  field  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
opinion.  But  religious  toleration  could  never  obtain  a 
general  away,  until  the  limitations  of  human  responsi- 
bility, and  the  limited  function  to  which  the  State  ia 
properly  restricted,  were  better  understood.  A  more  en- 
lightened charity,  which  makes  larger  allowance  for  diver- 
eitieB  of  intellectual  view,  ia  doubtless  a  powerful  auxil- 
iaiy  in  effecting  this  salutary  change.' 

The  conflicts  through  which  Calvin  had  to  pass  in  up- 
holding and  firmly  establishing  the  Genevan  theocracy, 
would  have  broken  down  any  other  than  a  man  of  iron. 
Personal  indignities  were  heaped  upon  him.  The  dogs 
in  the  street  were  named  after  him.  Every  device  was 
undertaken  in  order  to  intimidate  him.  As  he  sat  at  his 
study  table  late  at  night,  a  gun  would  be  discharged  under 
liis  window.  In  one  night  fifty  shots  were  fired  before 
his  house.  On  one  occasion  he  walked  into  the  midst  of 
an  excited  mob  and  offered  his  breast  to  their  daggers. 

The  case  of  Bolsec,  who  was  arrested  and  banished  for 
violently  attacking  the  preachers  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
destination, has  already  been  referred  to.     Another  in- 

•  Lecky,  ic  common  with  other  writers  at  tli«  pregeot  day,  makes  persecution 
(be  oecsBsaiy  result  of  trndoubting  convictioDg  OQ  the  subject  of  religion,  cotip1«d 
with  a  belief  that  moral  obliquity  is  involved  in  holding  oppoeitc  rievre.  TbeM 
writen  would  make  sc«pticibra  essential  to  the  exercise  of  tolenition.  8m 
Leel^'s  qnotstioQ  from  C.  J.  Fox  (vol.  ii.  p.  30).  But  if  this  be  true,  how  tliall 
w«  account  for  the  opposition  to  the  fpirit  of  peraecution,  which  these  rery  writ- 
en  attribnte  to  the  foundera  of  Christianity  —  to  Christ  and  the  Ajwstles  ?  MucJi 
tiMt  ia  ascribed  to  the  infiuence  of  "Kationaliam  "  is  really  due  to  the  increaa- 
ing  power  of  Chrialianity,  and  to  the  oetter  understanding  of  its  precepts,  aud 
jf  the  limits  of  the  responBibility  of  society  for  the  opinions  and  character  of  ita 
members.  Them  aro  two  antidotes  to  uncharitablenesa  and  narrowness.  Th» 
one  is  liberal  coHupoi  the  other  is  that  high  degret  of  rsligion  — of  charitv  — 
wUcb  is  delineated  by  St.  Ffxl  m  1  Corinthians  xiii.  Either  of  tlieee  remedtea 
>t  intoleMAce  is  coufflstent  with  a  livins,  earnest  lailfku 
16 
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stance  sumewbat  aimilar  was  the  coatrOTeisj  widi 
tellio.  Castellio  vra&  a  liigHly  cultivated  sdiolar 
Culvin  bad  brought  from  Straabui^  to  take  charge  ol  Am 
Geneva  school.  He  was  d«airoufi  of  becoaiiug  a  miniatw, 
but  Calvin  objected  on  account  of  his  views  on  tiie  Saaf 
of  Solomon,  wbicb  he  thought  should  be  struck  from  the 
canon,  and  his  opposition  to  tbe  passage  of  the  sreed 
■pecting  the  descent  of  Christ  into  helL  Tbe  result 
that  CaBtellio  at  length  made  a  pubUc  attack  npoo  tiie 
preachers,  charging  them  with  intolerance,  and  lees  justly, 
ynth.  other  grave  faults.  He  accused  Caivia  of  a  love  of 
power.  Whether  the  chaise  were  true,  Calvin  wrote  lo 
Fare!,  he  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  God  to  judge.  The 
result  was  that  CastelUo,  who  had  many  points  of  excel- 
lence, was  expelled  from  Geneva,  and  afterwards  prose- 
cuted in  print  a  heated  controversy  with  Calvin  and  Beza.' 
But  these  and  all  other  instances  of  alleged  peisecatioQ  are 
t  OTdrshadowed  by  the  mare  notorious  case  of  Servetua. 
Michael  Servetus  wlis  bom  at  Yilleneuve,  in  Spain,  in 
1509,  and  was  therefore  of  the  same  age  as  Calvin.  Ao- 
conhng  to  his  own  statement,  he  was  attached,  for  a 
while,  when  a  youth,  to  the  service  of  Quintana,  the  chap- 
lain of  Charles  V.,  and  witnessed  the  stately  ceremoniei 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Bologna.  He  waa 
sent  by  his  fatlier  to  Toulouse  to  study  law ;  but  his  mind 
turned  to  theological  speculation,  and,  in  connection  with 
other  scholars  of  his  acquaintance,  he  read  the  Scriptores 
and  the  Fathers,  especially  the  writers  of  the  ante-Nicene 
period.  He  also  delved  in  judicial  aatrolc^y,  in  which 
he  was  a  believer.  Of  an  original,  inquisitive  mind,  ad- 
fenturous  and  independent  in  his  thinking,  he  convinced 

'  When  Cttlvin  wm  excited,  Le  was  a  match  fnr  Luther  in  the  uw  of  vitaper- 
ttive  cpithcti.  The  opprobrious  names  which  he  applies  to  CastcUio  the  lattat 
«a1lect9  in  a  long  list.  The  otigiii  of  Calvin's  diaputes  with  Cutdlio  —  CnlTin** 
dissDtitfaction  with  Itia  tnn!<l&l.icrii  of  the  New  Testament — is  given  in  the  1«tt«> 
to  Tlret,  Bonnet,  i.  SW.  Set,  also,  i.  316,  3T9,  393.  A  fair  accounC  of  the  to* 
troTcnrx  it  glvni  by  Djer,  ino  seij. 
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hmiBelf  of  the  groimdleaaness  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churoh  ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Profc- 
ealant  theolc^y,  especially  on  the  sabject  of  the  Trinity. 
Going  to  Basel  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  CEcolam- 
padius,  who  expressed  a  strong  dislike  of  his  notions. 
Zwingl©,  whom  CEcolampadiua  consulted,  said  that  such 
notions  would  subvert  the  Christian  religion,  but  seems  to 
have  discountenanced  a  resort  to  force  foi  the  suppression 
of  them.-'  The  book  of  Servetus  on  the  "  Errors  of  the 
Trinity,"  appeared  in  1631.  In  it  he  defended  a  view 
closely  allied  to  the  Sabellian  theory,  and  an  idea  of  the 
incarnation  in  which  the  common  belief  of  two  natures  in 
Christ  liad  no  place.  He  endeavored  to  draw  Calvin  into 
a  correspondence,  but  became  angry  at  the  manner  in 
which  Calvin  treated  him  and  his  speculations.  He  wrote 
Calvin  a  niunber  of  letters  well  stored  with  invectives 
against  the  prevalent  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine, 
as  well  as  against  Calvin  personally.  At  length  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  had  previously  studied  at  the 
same  time  that  Calvin  was  there,  and  under  the  assumed 
name  of  ViUanovus,  derived  from  the  village  where  bo 
was  bom,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  natural  science  and 
medicine,  for  which  he  had  a  remarkable  aptitude.  He 
divined  the  true  method  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
almost  anticipating  the  later  discovery  of  Harvey.^  As 
a  practitioner  of  medicine  he  stood  in  high  repute.  After 
i«peatedly  changing  his  name  and  residence,  he  finally 
took  up  his  abode  in  Vienne,  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Archbishop,  and 
long  lived  in  the  lucrative  practice  of  his  profession.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time,  in  the  aggregate  more  than  twenty 
years,  ho  conformed  outwardly  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
attended  mass,  and  was  not  suspected  of  heresy.  Hera 
he  finished  a  book,  not  less  obnoxious  than  the  first)  en 

1  Mothuim,  Ouchichli  BeneU,  p.  IT.^ 
•  HeniT,  Ititn  Caldni,  iii.  Beil.  Vi^ 
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titled  "The  Restoration  of  Christianity" — Christian- 
iflmi  Restitutio  —  and  not  being  able  to  get  it  printed  la 
Basel,  he  bribed  the  Archbishop's  own  printer  and  two  ol 
hia  assistants,  to  print  it  for  him  secretly.  He  snperin- 
tended  the  press,  and  sent  copies  of  the  anonymous  book 
to  Tarioos  places  for  sale,  not  forgetting  to  despatch  one 
or  more  copies  as  presents  to  the  Genevan  theologians.  In 
this  work  hia  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  some- 
what  modified  ;  its  doctrine  makes  a  nearer  approach  to 
Pantheistic  theories.^  The  two  grand  hiudi^nces  in  the 
way  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  were  declared  to  be  tiie 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  that  of  Infant  Baptisna,  The 
manuscript  of  the  first  drait  of  the  work  bad  been  sent  to 
Calvin  at  an  earlier  day.  A  French  refugee  residing  at 
Geneva,  by  the  name  of  Gnillaume  Trie,  in  a  letter  to  An- 
tolne  Ameys,  a  Roman  Catholic  relative  at  Lyons,  made 
reference  to  Ser^^etus  as  the  author  of  this  pestiferous 
book,  and  as,  nevertheless,  enjoying  immunity  in  a 
Church  that  pretended  to  be  zealous  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy.  Ameys  carried  the  information  to  the  Arch- 
biabop  of  Lyons.  Servetas  was  arrested ;  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical court  was  constituted  for  his  trial.  Some  pages  of 
an  annotated  copy  of  the  "  Institutes,"  which  he  had  long 
before  sent  to  Calvin,  and  a  parcel  of  his  letters  were 
transmitted  from  Greneva  by  Trie,  for  the  purpose  of  ea« 
tablishing  the  charge  which  he  had  indirectly  caused  to 
be  made.  Trie  prevailed  on  Calvin  to  grant  him  this 
additional  evidence.  Servetus,  and  the  printers  with  Hm^ 
had  sworn  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  book  which 
they  had  published.  Servetas  also  swore  that  he  was 
not  the  person  who  had  written  the  book  on  the  "  Erron 
of  the  Trinity,"     But  when  the  Genevan  documents  ar- 

1 "  El  gibt  ksnm  eln  mderes  Sjstem,  das  w  sehr  Trie  Aat  Serveto  tis  em  pintli*. 
ktiches  bezeicbaet  zu  werdea  Terdient  in  dem  gewolmlich  mlt  dies«ni  Wott* 
nrbnndeiuii  Smn."  —  B&ur,  Die  ciirislL  Lthn  t.  d.  Drtiei-igkcitt  «tc.,  la.  L  t 
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rived,  he  saw  that  conviction  was  inevitable,  and  contrived 
to  escape  from  his  jailer.  The  Vienne  court  bad  to  con- 
tent itself  with  seizing  his  property  and  burning  his 
effigy.  We  know  Calvin's  disposition  towards  him ;  for 
in  a  letter  to  Farel  be  had  once  said  that  if  bis  authority 
was  of  any  avail,  in  case  Servetus  were  to  come  to 
Geneva,  he  should  not  go  away  alive.* 

Servetua,  having  escaped  from  Vienne,  after  a  few 
months  aetuaUy  appeared  in  Geneva  and  took  lodgings  in 
an  inn  near  one  of  the  gates.  He  had  been  there  for  a 
month  without  being  recognized,wben  Calvin  was  informed 
of  his  presence,  and  procured  his  arrest,  A  scribe  of  Cal- 
vin made  the  accusation.  Ultimately,  Calvin  and  all  tha 
other  preachers  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  pris- 
oner, before  the  Senate  which  was  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
him.  In  the  subsequent  proceedings  he  defended  bis 
theological  opinions  with  much  acuteneas,  but  with  a 
strange  outpouring  of  violent  denunciation.^  His  propo- 
sitions relative  to  the  participation  of  all  things  in  the 
Deity,  and  the  identity  of  the  world  with  God,  although 
he  made  the  embodiment  of  the  primordial  essence  in 
the  world  to  spring  from  a  volition,  were  couched  in 
pbraaeology  which  made  them  seem  to  his  accusers  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous  and  repulsive.'  He  caricatured 
the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  the  most  offensive 
comparisons.  His  ideas  were  out  of  relation  to  the  exist- 
ing philosophy  and  theology,  and  were  an  anticipation  of 
phases  of  speculation  of  a  much  later  date.    His  physical 

1  Febraaiy  13, 1546.     BonDct,  ii.  IB. 

*  Dyer,  a  writer  not  sL  all  disposed  to  excniie  Calvin,  mjs  (p.  337)  of  th«  ia< 
dorsemenli  made  by  Serretus  on  the  list  of  thirty -eiglit  heretical  propcsiticiii 
which  Calvin  had  extracted  from  hi9  writiji^  :  "  The  replies  of  Servetus  ta 
tMs  document  are  very  iasoknt,  and  eecoi  alinogt  like  the  productians  of  a  mad- 
man." These  replies  may  be  read  in  the  new  edititn  of  Calvin's  worki,  viii, 
l>U  nq. 

t  "Man  Vanit  sicb  daher  nkht  urandeni,  dasi  anch  die  Gegner  an  dietcTD  st 
■ffen  voT  Aagen  liegei  jea  Cbaractei  des  Syiitemi  ien  grimtea  Anttct  nib- 
WD."  —  Baur,  Hid    p.  lOa. 
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theoriea  were  interwoven  with  his  theology.  His  ran 
that  "  no  force  acts  except  by  contact,"  waa  connected 
with  hia  doctrine  of  the  substantial  commnnication  of  the 
Deity  to  all  tilings ;  and  he  told  Calvin  contemptuously 
that  if  he  only  understood  natural  science,  be  could  com* 
prehend  this  subject.  While  be  was  nndergoing  bis 
trial,  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  tiibunal  at  Vienna  to 
demand  their  escaped  prisoner.  There  was  no  safety  for 
him  with  Papist  or  Protestant  I  He  chose  to  remain  and 
take  hia  chance  where  he  was.  It  is  not  Improbable  that 
his  boldness  and  vehemence  were  inspired  by  suggestions 
from  the  Libertine  party,  and  that  he  felt  that  they  stood 
at  his  back.J  Calvin  was  far  from  being  omnipotent  iu 
Geneva  at  this  time.  He  was,  in  fact,  in  the  very  crisis 
of  bis  conflict  with  bis  adversaries.  It  was  on  the  27th 
of  August,  1553,  that  he  denounced  Servetus  from  the 
pulpit;  he  had  been  arrested  on  the  13tb  of  the  same 
month.  On  the  3d  of  September,  Calvin  refused  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  younger  Berthelier,  a  leader  of  the 
Libertines,  So  strong  was  this  party,  that  had  the  cause 
of  Servetus  been  carried,  as  was  attempted,  to  the  Council 
->t  One  Hundred,  Servetus  would  have  escaped,  Hp 
^fas  extremely  bold,  and  demanded  that  Calvin  should  he 
banished  for  bringing  a  malicious  accusation,  and  that  his 
property  should  be  handed  over  to  him.  Contrary  to  his 
expectation,  he  was  condemned.  He  called  Calvin  to  his 
prison,  and  asked  pardon  for  his  personal  treatment  of 
bim ;  but  all  attempts  to  extort  from  him  a  retraction 
of  his  doctrines,  whether  made  by  Calvin  or  by  Farel 
before  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  were  ineffectual. 
He  adhered  to  his  opinions  with  heroic  constancy,  and 
was  burned  at  the  stake  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
October,  1553, 


'  Giuzol  expresses  the  decided  opinioa  that  Servetai  went  to  Geneva  reljlec 
an  th«  Libertines,  and  that  they  expected  support  from  him,    8u  Lota*  md 
Calvin,  p.  313.    But  there  is  no  good  evidonca  of  iny  prsvioui 
between  him  mod  tbem. 
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On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  Calvin  arrauged 
that  the  mode  of  hie  deiith  should  be  needlessly  painful. 
He  made  the  attempt  to  have  it  mitigated ;  probably 
that  the  s-vrord  might  be  used  instead  of  the  fagot.  And 
notwithstanding  the  previous  threat,  to  which  reference 
has  beeu  made,  it  is  likely  that  he  expected,  snd  be  had 
rpason  to  expect,  that  Servetus  would  recant.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  yielded  to  the 
eoUcitation  of  Trie,  and  supplied  the  dooiimentary  evi- 
dence wliieh  went  from  Geneva  to  the  court  at  Vienne, 
He  caused  the  arrest  of  Servetna  at  Geneva,  and  it  is  a 
violation  of  historical  truth  to  say  that  he  did  not  desire 
his  execution.^  The  infliction  of  capital  punishment  on 
one  whom  he  considered  a  blasphemer,  as  well  as  an  as- 
sailant of  the  fundamental  tniths  of  Christianity,  was  in 
his  judgment  right.  In  the  defense  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  against  Servetus,  which  Calvin  publiahed  in 
1554,  he  enters  into  a  formal  argument  in  favor  of  the 
capital  punishment  of  contumacious  heretiea  by  the  civil 
authority.  He  thinks  that  if  Roman  Catholic  rulers  slay 
the  innocent,  tliis  ia  no  reason  why  better  and  more  en- 
lightoned  magistrates  should  spare  the  guilty.  The  whole 
discussion  proves  that  the  arguments  for  tolenition,  both 
Erom  Scripture  and  reason,  were  not  unknown  to  him,  for 
he  tries  to  answer  them.  He  makes  his  appeal,  in  great 
part,  to  the  Old  Testament.  Guizot  tlius  pronounces  upon 
the  case  of  Servetus  and  Calvin  :  "  It  was  their  tri^ical 
destiny  to  enter  into  mortal  combat  as  the  champions  of 
two  great  causes.  It  is  my  profound  conviction  that 
Calvin's  cause  was  the  good  one ;  that  it  was  the  cause 
of   morality,   of  social   order,   of  civilization.     Servetna 

1  We  h«re  •Iready  cited  bis  tctl«r  to  Farel,  of  Febraaiy  13, 1648.  AftCT  Cbe  «r- 
f«t  (f  Servetus,  Culvin  wrote  to  Farel  (Aupist  30,  1553),  raying:  "  I  hop<! 
(Bper  \the  nenteno  wit]  at  leo^t  be  capital :  1iat  desire  the  strucity  uf  the  puDisb< 
neat  to  be  abated,"  He  wishad  biro  (o  be  p*Jt  to  deatb,  but  not  liy  flra,  Calria 
publl&bed  an  elaljormte  work  in  defense  of  the  proceeding,  flcniy  baa  mi* 
trsiula'ed  tlis  tbovt  pusage;  see  Uyer,  Life  qf  Calvim,  p.  331). 
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tbe  repreaentatiTe  of  a  system  false  in  itself,  8^pe^ 
ficiiil  under  the  pretense  of  science,  and  destructive  alike 
td  social  dignity  in  tbe  individual,  and  of  moral  order  ia 
hqnw"  society.     In   their   disastrous  encoujiter,   Calvin 

l«M  coiiscientiuusly  faithful  to  what  he  believed  to  lie 
trath  and  duty ;  bat  be  was  bard,  much  more  influenced 
by  violent  atumoeity  than  be  imagined,  and  devoid  alike 
ai  sympathy  and  generowty.  Serretua  was  sincere  and 
resolute  in  his  conviction,  but  he  was  a  frivolous,  pre- 
Bomptuous,  vain,  and  envious  man,  capable,  in  time  of 
need,  of  resorting  to  artifice  and  untruth.  Servetos  ob- 
tmned  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  few  martyrs  to  m- 
tellectual  liberty ;  whilst  Calvin,  who  was  undoubtedly 

'  one  of  those  who  did  most  toward  the  establishment  of 
religious  liberty,  had  the  misfortune  to  ignore  his  adver- 
sary's right  to  liberty  of  belief."'  The  forbearance  of 
Calvin  toward  Lajlius  Socinus  has  been  sometimes  con- 
sidered a  proof  that  he  was  sfcctuated  by  personal  vindic- 
tiveness  in  relation  to  Servetus.  But  Calvin,  widely  as 
he  might  differ  from  Socinua,  recognized  in  hira  a  sobriety, 
a  moral  respectability,  which  he  wholly  missed  in  the 
r^tlesB,  visionary,  passionate  phyaieian  of  Villeueuve. 
It  was  the  diversity  of  chnracter  in  the  two  men,  and  th^i 
different  methods  which  they  adopted  to  spread  the^| 
•loctrines,  much  more  than  any  resentment  which  Calvin 
might  feel  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  Servetus  — ^ 
whom  he  looked  down  upon  as  a  wild,  mischievi 
dreamer  —  that  made  him  so  courteous  and  lenient 
Socinus. 

The  execution  of  Servetus,  with  a  few  notable  e: 
bons,  was  approved  by  the  Christian  world.  BuUinger," 
the  friend  and  succesaor  of  Zwingle,  justified  it.  Even 
Melancthon  gave  it  his  sanction.  The  rise  of  infidel  and 
fanatical  sects  in  the  path  of  the  Reformation,  as  an  inci- 
deatai  consequence  of  the  movement,  and  the  dtsporatioo 

I  St,  LotM  «mi  Cakm,  e.  zix.  p.  316. 
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oi  opponents  to  identify  it  ■with  these  manifestations, 
made  the  Protestants  the  more  solicitoua  to  demonstrate 
their  hoatility  to  them,  and  their  fidelity  to  the  principal 
articles  of  the  Chriatisui  faith.  In  rejecting  infant  bap- 
tism, and  in  the  terms  of  his  proposition  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  world  with  God,  Servetus  was  at  one  with 
the  Libertine  free-thinkers.  "  He  held  with  the  An»" 
baptiflta,"  said  the  Genevan  Senate,  and  must  suffer ;  ^  al- 
though Serretus  asserted  that  he  had  always  condemned 
the  opposition  made  by  the  Anabaptists  to  the  civil 
m^istrate. 

The  conflict  with  the  Libertine  faction  did  not  end  with 
liie  condemnation  of  Servetus.  The  courage  and  determi- 
natioD  of  a  Hildebrand  were  required  to  stem  the  oppoa- 
tdon  which  Calvin  had  to  meet.  An  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  the  Consistory,  by  interposing  the  authority 
of  the  Senate,  was  only  baflled  by  his  resolute  refusal 
to  admit  to  the  sacrament  persons  judged  to  be  unworthy. 
I^ally,  the  efforts  of  the  Libertine  party  culminated 
in  1555,  in  an  armed  conspiracy  imder  the  lead  of  Perrin, 
■who  had  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  city ;  and  the 
complete  overthrow  of  this  inanrrection  was  the  death- 
blow of  the  party.  In  the  preface  to  the  Psalms,  Calvin 
makes  a  pathetic  reference  to  the  stormy  scenes  which  he 
—  by  nature  "nnwarlike  and  timorous" — had  been 
compelled  to  pass  through ;  to  the  sorrow  which  he  felt 
in  the  destruction  of  those  whom  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  save  ;  and  to  the  multiplied  calumnies  that  his 
wiemies  persistently  heaped  upon  him.^    "  To  my  power," 

)  Upon  the  tife  and  opinions  of  Servetos,  and  the  circumstances  of  hii  trial 
a/ii  death,  aee  Mosheim^  Ketzer^eschickte,  ii.  (174S^,  and  Ktue  yachrichten  am 
dem  brruhmten  jt/jrtrt,  ArzU^  J/.  S^rceto  (1760);  ^'K^nhaeX^  T^i  Anii-iHnitfiritrf 
and  art>  **  Servet  '*  in  Hcrzog's  Rtal-Enc^ ;  DycTr  Lift  o/Calma^  ctis,  a.*  and  z. ' 
Beniy,  JLebta  Cttlvau,  iii.  i.  ■  Baur,  Die  chriilL  Lehre  turn  d,  Drcifinigieit,  etc., 
t  iii-  p>  M  seq.;  rtomer,  Ent^eicHimynck,  d.  Lehre  rtm  d,  Ptrwa  Oiriili,  ii,  G4U 
•eq.  The  ietters  of  Servetus  to  Calvin,  tc^tl:er  with  the  Minutes  of  his  Trial 
at  Generih  are  given  in  the  new  editioti  of  the  Worita  of  Cuirin  {bj  Danin, 
Canitz,  and  Rensa),  vol.  viil.  (IgTO). 

'  Eampeclialte  states  that  wh«n  the  peatalsnce  nseA  at  Grim«Ta  In  1643.  Calria 
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.he  says,  " wliicb  they  envy  —  O  that  they  were  the  sao 

raeison ! "     "  If  I  caunot  persuade  them  while   I  am 

[•liye  that  I  am  not  avaricious,  my  death,  at  Iea«t,  ^nll 

coDTince  them  of  it."    Hia  entire  propeiLy  after  his  death 

amoonted  to  less  tbao  two  hundred  dollars  I 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  waging  this  domeetie 
contest,  he  was  exeitmg  a  vast  influence  as  a  reli^oas 
teacher  within  the  city  and  over  aU  Europe.      Besides 
preaching  every  day  cf    each  alternate  week,  he  gave 
weekly  three  theological  lectures.     His  memory  was  so 
^extensive  that  if  he  had  once  seen  a  person,  he  recognized 
him  immediately   years   afterwards,   and  if   interrupted 
while  dictating,  he  could  resume  his  task,  after  an  int^- 
val  of  hours,  at  the  point  where  he  had  left  it,  without 
aid  from  his  amanuensis.     Hence,  he  was  able  to  dis- 
course, even  upon  the  prophets,  where  numerous  histori- 
'caJ  references  were  involved,  without  the  aid  of  a  scrap  of 
paper,  and  with  nothing  before  liira  but  the  text.     Being 
troubled  with  asthma,  he  spoke  slowly,  so  that  his  lec- 
tures, as  well  as  many  of  his  sermons,  were  taken  down, 
f"Word  for  word,  as  they  were  delivered.     Hundreds  of 
"  auditors  from  the  various  countries  of  Europe  flocked  to 
Geneva  to  listen  to  his  instructions.     Protestant  exiles  in 
great  numbers,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  influence,  of 
twhom  Knox  was  one,  found  a  refuge  there,  and  went  back 
rto  their  homes  bearing  the  impress  which  he  had  stamped 
upon  them.    Under  Calvin's  inflnence,  Geneva  became  to 
the   Romanic,  what  Wittenberg  was   to   the   Lutheran 
nations.     The  school  of  which  Caatellio  was  the  bead  did 
not  flourish  after  he  left  it ;  hut,  in  1558,  a  gymnasium 
yna  established,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  the  Academy 

I  daoUncd,  fnai  fear,  to  go  to  the  ^ett-banse  to  minister  to  the  aick  Am)  dying 
F  IJolkniM  Cotrin,  \,  m.)  Gtit  Bent,  than  whom  Ihcre  Is  no  better  wilaess,  etatei 
I  Mwt  Oalvtn  offered  him.oelf  fnr  thi«  sorrice,  bat  the  Senate  wonid  not  pcnnil 
nfan  t»  nndertake  it :  Vita  Cirlrim,  Ix.  For  other  contemponrjr  jmat,  see  Bon. 
f  iMti  Itttrrt  f]f  CnJrat,  t.  934,  n.  3.  See  mlso  Henry,  ii.  48.  But  Kui>p«chiilt* 
■  tlnnelt  qtiotes  thn  act  of  (he  Council,  witbholding  CatriD  from  tfaii 
ft  Mirk  tDTolred  ilmMt  retttin  deUlt  {^  4W,  o.  t). 
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of  Theology  waa  founded,  and  Beza  placed  over  it.  Tha 
writings  of  Calvio  were  circulated  in  every  couairy  of 
Europe.  By  Ms  correspondence,  moreover,  Ms  powerful 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  reformatory  movement  everywhere.  In  England  and 
France,  in  Scotland  and  Poljind  and  Italy,  on  the  rcU  t 
Ilia  correspondents  were  princes  and  nobles,  aa  well  aa 
theologiiins.  His  counsels  were  called  for  and  prized  in 
matters  of  critical  importance.  He  writes  to  Edward  VI. 
and  Ehzabeth,  to  Somerset  and  Cranmer.  But  especially 
in  the  aifairs  of  the  Reformation  in  France  his  agency 
was  predominant.  Geneva  was  the  hearthstone  of  French 
Protestantism.  It  was  tiiere  that  its  preachers  were 
traiiied.  The  principal  men  in  the  Huguenot  party 
lOoked  up  to  Calvin  as  to  an  oracle.  But  he  waa 
strongly  averse  to  a  resort  to  arms  and  to  a  dependence 
on  pohtical  agencies  and  expedients.  His  instincts  were, 
in  this  respect,  in  full  accord  with  those  of  Luther.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  hia  connection  with  the 
Huguenot  struggle,  without  narrating  the  entire  history  of 
the  French  Reformation. 

In  the  concluding  years  of  Calvin's  life,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  Geneva  dehvered  from  faction,  and 
the  institutions  of  education,  wliich  be  had  planted,  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  grievous  maladies  that  afflicted 
him  did  not  move  him  to  diminish  the  prodigious  labors 
which,  to  other  men  in  like  circumstances,  would  have  been 
unendurable.  It  had  been  his  habit  when  the  day  had 
been  consumed  in  giving  sermons  and  lectures ;  in  the  ses- 
sions of  the  consistory  over  which  he  presided ;  in  attend- 
ing upon  the  Senate,  at  their  request,  to  take  part  In  their 
deliberations ;  in  receiving  and  answering  lettera  that 
.TOnred  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter ;  in  conferring  with 
the  numerous  visitors  who  sought  his  advice  or  came  to 
him  from  different  countries —  it  bad  been  his  habit, 
when  night  came,  to  devote  himaell,  with  a  sense  of  relief 


« 
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to  Ae  wtwdi'*'  which  were  ever  most  aoo(»dant  with  hit 
tasbe,  and  to  the  compoaidon  of  his  books.  For  a  Inag 
tnne,  in  the  cloeing  period  of  his  fife,  he  took  bat  one 
laeal  in  a  da^j^  aod  this  waa  often  omitted.  He  studied 
Eoc  hooia  in  the  mumBg,  yicauiwd  lod  then  lectured,  be- 
fore taking  a  morsel  of  food.  Too  weak  to  sit  np,  he  dic- 
tated to  an  amanaenais  from  his  bed,  at  taanaactt:  1  boii- 
ness  with  those  who  came  to  coosolt  him.  When  Ua 
body  was  utterly  feeble,  when  he  was  reduced  to  a  shad 
ow,  his  mind  lost  none  of  its  clearness  or  eaesgjm  No 
complaint  in  reference  to  hia  physical  snfEermgs  waslieaid 
&Dm  him.  His  lofty  and  intrepid  spirit  triomphed  oyer 
all  physical  infinnity.  FnDm  his  dck-bed,  he  regulated 
the  affairs  of  the  French  Reformation.  When  he  ooold 
no  longer  stand  tqion  his  feet^  he  was  <»rTt€d  to  dinrdi  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  and  to  a  aesmoo  of  the 
Senate.  Seeing  that  his  end  was  near,  he  desired  to  meet 
tMs  body  for  the  last  time.  A  celebrated  artist  has  de- 
picted the  interview  upon  the  canras.  The  conneilon 
gathered  about  hia  bed,  and  he  addressed  them.  He 
thanked  them  for  the  tokens  of  honor  whieh  they  bad 
granted  to  him,  and  craTed  their  foi^veness  for  ontbreak- 
ings  of  anger  which  they  had  treated  with  so  much  for- 
bearance. He  could  say  with  truth,  that  whatever  might 
be  his  faults,  he  had  served  their  republic  with  hia  whole 
Boul.  He  had  taught,  he  said,  with  no  feeling  of  uncer- 
tmnty  respecting  his  doctrine,  bat  sincerely  and  honestly, 
according  to  the  Word  of  God.  "  Were  it  not  ao,"  ha 
tddcd,  "  I  well  know  that  the  wrath  of  God  would  im- 
pend over  my  head."  Courteously  and  solemnly,  in  a 
paternal  tone,  he  warned  them  of  the  need  of  humility 
and  of  faitliful  vigilance  to  keep  off  the  dangers  that 
might  threaten  the  State.  "  I  know,"  he  said, "  the  mind 
and  walk  of  each  one  of  you,  and  know  that  ye  have  all 
noetl  of  admonition.  Much  is  wanting  even  to  the  beat 
^  you."     He  concluded  vritli  a  fervent  prayer,  and  took 
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«ach  one  by  the  tand,  as  with  tears  they  parted  from  him. 
Two  days  afterwards,  he  met  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  of 
the  neighborhood.  He  sat  up  in  his  bed  and,  having 
offered  prayer,  spoke  to  them.  He  began  by  saying  that 
it  might  be  thought  th,it  he  was  not  in  so  bad  a  case  aa 
be  supposed.  "  But  I  assure  you,"  he  added,  "in  all  my 
former  illnesses  and  sufferings,  I  have  never  felt  myself 
00  weak  and  sinking  as  now.  When  they  lay  me  down 
npoE  the  bed,  my  senses  fail  and  I  become  faint."  He 
referred  to  his  past  career  in  Geneva.  When  he  came  to 
this  Church  there  was  preaching,  and  that  was  all.  They 
liiiiited  up  the  images  and  burnt  them,  but  of  a  Reforma- 
tion there  was  nothing  ;  all  was  insubordination  and  dis- 
order. He  had  been  obliged  to  go  through  tremendous 
oonfiicts.  Sometimes  in  the  night,  he  said,  to  terrify  him, 
fifty  or  sixty  shots  had  been  fired  before  his  door. 
"  Think,"  he  said,  "  what  an  impreaaion  that  must  mako 
npon  a  poor  scholar,  ahy  and  timid  aa  I  then  was,  and  at 
the  bottom  have  always  been."  This  last  statement  re- 
specting hia  natiuul  disposition,  he  repeated  two  or  three 
times  with  emphasis.  He  adverted  to  Hs  banishment 
and  stay  in  Straaburg,  but  on  his  return  the  difficulties 
were  not  diminished.  They  had  set  their  dogs  on  him, 
with  the  cry :  "  Seize  him  !  seize  him  1 "  and  his  clothes 
and  his  flesh  had  been  torn  by  them,  "  Although  I  am 
nothing,"  he  proceeded  to  say,  *'  I  know  that  I  have  pre- 
vented more  than  three  himdi'cd  riota  which  would  have 
desolated  Geneva."  He  asked  their  pardon  for  his  many 
f nults ;  in  particular  fur  his  quickness,  vehemence,  and 
readbiess  to  be  angry.  In  regard  to  his  teaching  and  hia 
writings,  he  could  say  that  God  had  given  him  the  grace 
to  go  to  work  earnestly  and  systematically,  so  that  he  had 
not  knowingly  perverted  or  erroneously  interpreted  a 
single  passage  of  the  Scriptures.  He  had  written  for  no 
perso  lal  end,  but  only  to  promote  the  honor  of  God.  He 
gave  Lhem  various  exhortarnns  relating  to  the  obhga 
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tions  of  thoir  office ;  then  took  them  each  by  the  hand 
and  "  Tve  parted  from  Mm,"  says  Beza,  *'  with  our  eyei 
bathed  in  teara,  and  our  hearts  full  of  unapeakable  grief.' 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  May,  1564.  His  piercing  e; 
retained  its  brilliancy  to  the  last.  Apart  from  this,  hia 
faoe  had  long  worn  the  look  of  death,  and  its  appearance, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Beza,  was  not  perceptibly  changed 
after  the  spirit  had  left  Uie  body.  Hia  last  days  were  of 
a  piece  with  hia  life.  liia  whole  course  has  been  com- 
pared by  Vinet  to  the  growth  of  one  rind  of  a  tree  from 
another,  or  to  a  chain  of  lexical  sequences.  He  was  en- 
dued with  a  marvelons  power  of  understanding,  although 
the  imagination  and  sentiments  were  less  roundly  de- 
veloped. His  systematic  spirit  fitted  him  to  be  the 
founder  of  an  enduring  school  of  thought.  In  this  char- 
acteristic he  may  bo  compared  with  Aquinas.  He  has 
been  appropriately  styled  the  Aristotle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  was  a  perfectly  honest  man.  He  subjected  hia 
will  to  the  eternal  rule  of  right,  as  far  as  he  could  dis- 
cover it.  Hia  motives  were  pure.  He  felt  that  God 
near  him,  and  sacrificed  everything  to  obey  the  directii 
af  Providence.  The  fear  of  God  ruled  in  hia  soul ;  no' 
a  slavish  fear,  but  a  principle  such  as  animated  tlii^^ 
prophets  of  the  Old  Coveoant.  The  combination  of  fa^H 
■juahties  was  such,  that  he  could  not  fail  to  attract  pro- 
ound  admiration  and  reverence  from  one  class  of  minds, 
iSid  «xcite  intense  antipathy  in  another.  There  is  no 
one  of  the  Reformers  who  is  spoken  of,  at  this  late  day, 
with  so  much  personal  feeling,  either  of  regard  or  aver- 
sion. But  whoever  studies  his  life  and  writings,  espedally 
ihe  few  passages  in  which  he  lets  us  into  hia  sonfidenoe 
and  appears  to  invite  our  sympatliy,  will  acquire  a  grow* 
ing  sense  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  and  a 
tender  consideration  for  his  errors. 

In  Calvinism,  considered  as  a  theological  system,  and 
contrasted  with  other  types  of  Protestant  theology,  there 
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b  one  characteristic,  pervading  principle.  It  ia  that  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God  ;  not  only  hh  uniiinited  control, 
witiiin  the  sphere  of  mind,  as  -weU  as  of  matter,  but  the 
determination  of  HIb  \rlll,  as  the  ultimate  cauae  of  the 
Balvation  of  some,  and  of  the  abandonment  of  others  to 
perdition. 

In  the  constitution  which  Calvin  created  at  Geneva,  as 
it  is  seen  in  the  light  which  the  lapse  of  three  centuries 
casts  upon  it,  were  two  capital  errors.  First,  the  jm-ia- 
diction  of  the  Church,  its  dlscipUne  over  ita  mombera,  was 
carried  into  the  details  of  conduct,  extended  over  personal 
ind  domestic  life,  to  such  a  degree  an  unwaiTantably  to 
CTirtail  individual  liberty.  Secondly,  the  power  of  coer- 
cion that  was  given  to  the  civil  authority  subverted 
freedom  in  religious  opinion  and  worship. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  Calvinism  is  acknowledged,  even 
by  its  foes,  to  have  promoted  powerfully  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty  ?  One  reason  lies  in  the  boundary  line  which 
it  drew  between  Church  and  State.  Calvinism  would 
iot  surrender  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  Church  to  the 
civil  authority.^  Whether  the  Church,  or  the  Govern- 
ment, should  regulate  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  admit  or  reject  communicants,  was  the  ques- 
taou  which  Calvin  fought  out  %vith  the  authorities  at  Gen- 
In  this  feature,  Calvinism  differed  from  the  rela- 
tion of  the  civil  rulers  to  the  Church,  as  established 
under  the  auspices  of  Zwingle,  as  well  as  of  Luther,  and 
from  the  Anghcan  system  wliich  originated  under  Henry 
VTII.  In  its  theory  of  the  respective  powers  hi  the 
Church,  and  of  the  Mtigistrate,  Calvinism  approximatftd 
to  the  traditional  view  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
France,  in  Holland,  in  Scotland,  in  England,  wherever 
Calvinism  was  planted,  it  had  no  scruples  about  resisting 
the  tyranny  of  civil  rulers.     This  principle,  in  the  long 

>  CiJdn  condemns  Henr;  Tin.  fa  tfyllng  himaeU  the  bead  at  the  Angticta 
..uknrcti.    K«inp«chulte,  i.  STl- 
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run,  would  inevitably  conduce  to  the  progress  of  civil 
freedom.  It  is  certain  that  the  distinction  betwchtm 
Church  and  State,  wluch  was  recognized  from  the  con- 
version of  Constantine,  notwithstanding  the  long  ages  of 
intolerance  and  persecution  that  were  to  follow,  was  the 
first  step,  the  necessary  condition,  in  the  development  of 
religious  liberty.  First,  it  must  be  settled  that  the  State 
Bhall  not  stretch  its  power  over  the  Church,  within  it» 
proper  sphere;  next,  that  the  State  shall  not  lend  its 
power  to  the  Church,  as  an  executioner  of  ecclesiastical 
lawaJ^S 

A  second  reason  why  Calvinism  has  been  favomble  to 
civil  liberty,  is  found  in  the  repubhcan  character  of  its 
church  organization.  Laymen  shared  power  with  miD- 
isters.  The  people,  the  body  of  the  congregation,  took 
an  active  and  responsible  part  in  the  choice  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  all  other  officers.  At  Geneva,  the  alliance  of  the 
Church  with  the  civil  authority,  and  the  circumstuices 
in  which  Calvin  was  placed,  reduced  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  real  power  of  the  people  in  church  affairs. 
Calvin  did  not  reaUze  hia  own  theory.  But  elsewhere, 
especially  in  countries  where  Calvinism  had  to  encounter 
the  hostility  of  the  State,  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
the  system  had  full  room  for  development.  Men  who 
were  accustomed  to  rule  themselves  in  the  Church,  would 
3laim  the  same  privilege  in  the  comraonweuhh. 

Another  source  of  the  influence  of  Calvinism,  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  has  been  derived  from 
its  theology.  The  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Al- 
'  mighty  Kuler,  and  of  his  intimate  connection  with  the 
minutest  incidents  and  obligations  of  human  life,  which 
is  fostered  by  this  theology,  dwarfs  all  earthly  potentates. 
An  intense  spirituality,  a  consciousness  that  this  life  is 
but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  human  existence,  dissipatet 
the  feeling  of  personal  homage  for  men,  however  high 
tlieir  station,  and  dulls  the  lustre  of  all  earthly  grandeur 
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Calvmism  and  Romanism  are  the  antipodes  of  each 
other.  Yet,  it  is  carious  to  observe  that  the  effect  of 
these  opposite  systems  apon  the  attitude  of  men  towards 
the  civil  authority,  has  often  been  not  dissimilar.  Bat 
the  Calvinist,  unlike  the  Romanist,  dispenses  -vritb  a  hu- 
man priesthood,  which  has  not  only  often  proved  a  power- 
ful direct  auxiliary  to  temporal  rulers,  but  has  educated 
the  sentiments  to  a  habit  of  subjection,  which  renders 
sabmission  to  such  rulers  more  facile,  and  lew  ewr  to 
riiake  oS. 
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Ihs  long  contest  for  Grallican  rigkts  had  lowered  Um 
prestige  of  the  popes  m  France,  but  it  bad  not  weakened 
the  Catholic  Cbmch,  which  was  older  than  the  monarchy 
itself,  and,  in  the  feeling  of  the  people,  was  indissoluble 
associated  with  it.'  The  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  the 
rheolc^cal  Faculty  at  Paris,  and  the  Parliament,  which 
had  together  maintaiued  Galilean  hberty,  were  united  in 
stem  hostility  to  all  doctrinal  innovations.  The  Concordat 
concluded  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.,  after  the  battle 
of  Mariguano,  gave  to  the  King  the  right  of  presentation 
to  vacant  benefices ;  to  the  Pope,  the  first-fruits.  It  ex- 
cited profound  discontent,  and  was  only  registered  by 
Parliament  after  prolonged  resistance  and  mider  a  pro- 
test. It  abolished  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  had 
been  deemed  the  charter  of  Gallican  independence  ;  hut 
it  weakened  the  Catholic  Chuich,  only  as  it  led  to  the 
introduction  of  incompetent,  unworthy  persons,  favorites  of 
the  court,  into  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  thus  increased  the 
necessity  for  reform.^  In  So  ithem  France  a  remnant  of 
the  Waldenses  had  survived,  And  the  recollection  of  th 
Catliarista  was  still  preserved  in  popular  songs  and  leg 
ends.  But  the  first  movements  towards  reform  emanated, 
from  the  Humanist  culture. 

A  Uterary  and  scientific  spirit  was  awakened  in  FraiK 

I  Buikt,  FramSiitctit  GetdtidtU  vomehmUeh  im  19. ».  17.  JakrkmiArt,  I.  ItO, 
*  On  tbc  CE>n'i][j[iL'n  coufcquoDt  upoa  tllA  Concordat,  sec  R*wfc*^  /Van 
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tlirongh  the  lively  intercourse  mth  Italy,  which  Bobsisted 
mider  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  By  Francis  especially, 
Italian  scholars  and  artists  were  induced  in  large  nnm- 
bera  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Prance.  Frenchmen  like- 
whe  "risited  Italy  and  brought  home  the  classical  culture 
which  they  acquired  there.  Among  the  scholars  who 
coltivated  Greek  was  BudsBus,  the  foremost  of  them, 
whom  Erasmus  styled  the  "  wonder  of  France."  After 
the  "  Peace  of  the  Dames "  was  concluded  at  Cambray, 
Ln  1529,  when  Francis  surrendered  Italy  to  Charles  V., 
a  throng  of  patriotic  Italians  who  feared  or  hated  the 
Spanish  rule,  streamed  over  the  Alps  and  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  literature  and  art.  Poets,  artists,  and  scholars 
found  in  the  king  a  liberal  and  enthusiastic  patron.  The 
new  studies,  especially  Hebrew  and  Greek,  were  opposed 
by  all  the  might  of  the  Sorboime,  the  leader  of  which  wai 
the  Syndic,  Beda.  He  and  his  associates  were  on  the 
watch  for  heresy,  and  every  author  who  was  suspected  of 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  orthodoxy,  was  immediately 
accused  and  subjected  to  persecution.  Thus  two  parties 
w^ere  formed,  the  one  favorable  to  the  new  learning,  and 
the  other  inimical  to  it  and  rigidly  wedded  to  the  tradi- 
tional theology.* 

The  Father  of  the  French  Reformation,  or  the  one 
more  entitled  to  this  distinction  than  any  other,  is 
Jacques  LefSvre,  who  was  bom  at  Etaples,  a  little  vil- 
lage of  Picardy,  about  the  year  1455,  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  having  become  a 
master  of  arts  and  a  priest,  spent  some  time  in  Italy. 
After  his  return  he  taught  mathematics  and  philosophy 
at  Paris,  was  active  in  publishing  and  commenting  on  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  which  he  had  studied  in  the  original 
in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  printing  books  of  ancient  mathema- 
ticians, writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  mystical  productions 
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of  the  Middle  Ages.  Lef^vre  yna  honored  among  tbc 
BmnaniBts  aa  the  restorer  of  philoaophy  !uid  science  in 
the  University.  Deeply  imbued  with  a  religious  spiiit, 
in  1509  he  put  forth  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  aai 
in  1512  a  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paol.  As  early 
aa  about  1512,  he  said  to  his  pupil  Farel :  "  God  will 
renovate  the  world,  and  you  will  be  a  witness  of  it ; " 
and  in  the  last  named  work,  he  saya  that  the  signs  of  the 
times  betoken  that  a  renoration  of  the  Church  is  near  at 
hand.  Ue  teaches  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justificatioiJi 
and  deals  with  the  Scriptures  as  the  supreme  and  soffit 
dent  authority.  But  a  mystical,  rather  than  a  polemical 
vein  characterizes  him ;  and  while  this  prevented  him 
from  breaking  with  the  Church,  it  also  blunted  the  aharp- 
Res9  of  the  opposition  which  his  opinions  were  adapted 
to  produce.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Bri^onnet,  Bishop  (rf 
Means,  who  held  the  same  view  of  justification  with  Le- 
fdrre,  aud  fostered  the  evangelical  doctrine  in  his  diocese. 
The  enmity  of  the  Sorbonne  to  Lef^Tre  and  his  school 
took  a  more  ^greeaive  form  when  the  writings  of  Luther 
began  to  be  read  in  the  UniTersity  and  elsewhere.  The 
theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  set  their  faces  againat  every 
deviation  from  the  dogmatic  system  of  Aquinas.  Reuch- 
Un,  having  been  a  student  at  Paris,  bad  hoped  for  sup- 
port there  in  his  conflict  with  the  Dominicans  of  Cologne ; 
but  the  Paris  faculty  declared  against  him.  In  1521  they 
aat  in  judgment  on  Luther  and  condemned  him  as  a  her- 
tic  and  blasphemer.'  Heresy  was  treated  by  them  as  an 
offense  against  the  State ;  and  the  Parliament,  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal,  showed  itself  prompt  to  carry  out  their 
decrees  by  the  infliction  of  the  usual  penalties.  Tho 
Sorbonne  formally  condemned  a  dissertation  of  Lef^vre 
on  a  point  of  the  evangelical  history,  in  which  he  had 
controverted  the  traditional  opinion.  He,  with  Farel,  Ge- 
rard Boassel,  and  othei  preachers,  found  an  asylum  witii 

>  HsUnethoc  replied.    SeckendDif,  I.  ISt. 
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Bri^onnet.  Lef^vre  translated  the  New  Testament  from 
tlie  Vulgate,  and,  in  a  commentary  ou  the  Gospels,  explic- 
itlj  pronounced  the  Bible  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  which  the 
individual  might  interpret  for  Mmaclf,  and  declared  juati- 
Ecation  to  be  through  faith  alone,  without  liuman  worka 
jr  merit.     It  seemed  as  if  Meaux  aspired  to  become  an- 

'  other  Wittenberg.'  At  length  a  commission  of  Parlia- 
ment was  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  heretics  in  that 
diBtrict.  Brifonnet,  either  intimidated,  as  Beza  assertB, 
or  recoUing  at  the  sight  of  an  actual  secession  from  the 
Church,  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  Luther  and  of  hia 
opinions,  and  even  acquiesced  in  the  persecution  which 
fell  upon  Protestantism  within  his  diocese.^  LeftSvre 
fled  to  Strasburg,  was  afterwards  recalled  by  Francis  I., 
but  oltimatelj  took  up  his  abode  in  the  court  of  the 
King's  sister,  Margaret,  the  Queen  of  Navarre.' 

Margaret,  from  tlie  first,  was  favoi-ably  inclined  to  the 
new  doctrines.  There  were  two  parties  at  the  court. 
The  mother  of  the  Iiing,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor Duprat,  were  alUea  of  the  Sorbonne.  They  were 
of  the  class  of  persons,  numerous  in  that  age,  who  en- 
deavor to  atone  for  private  vices  by  bigotry,  and  by  the 
persecution  of  heterodox  opinions.  Margaret,  on  the 
contrary,  a  versatile  and  accomplished  princess,  cherished 
mystical  devotion  which  carried  her  bpyond  Briijonnet 

^n  her  acceptance  of  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers.  But 
tliifl  very  spirit  of  mysticism,  or  quietism,  produced  in  her 
tnind  an  indifference  as  to  external  rites  and  forma  of 


'  Haurl  Martin,  ffiaioire  4e  francs,  viii.  149. 

*  Bjia,  Hittoire  EccL  d.  EgHta  Re/.  a»  Royaumt  de  France,  livro  i.  (1680). 
Hu  U^t  bnoks  of  diis  work  »n  by  nnothcr  haad,  but  wriUiiD  under  the  :>vn- 
•l|^t  of  Bt'za.     Heraog,  ReaUEncyd.  art.  "  Boza." 

'  Tb«  mid  Ue  path  irhich  Roussel  and  others,  who  accupted  tbe  doctriDS  <rf 
jnatificatfoi)  bv  faith,  but  remained  in  the  IComan  Catholic  Church,  eodeavorad 
o  takt,  i»  exhibited  by  Schmidt  in  hia  work,  Gerard  Rouatt,  predicattur  di 
W  Seine  MnrgvrTitt  dt  Nnrarre  (ISt&),  and  in  the  articles,  by  the  same  autluir, 
ki  Berzofr'B  RciU-Enegd.,  "  Bri^^omie*,"  "  Qi<ianl  Boi:9mL"  ind  "UiTKinthi 
tm  Orleans  " 
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ecclesiastical  order ;  so  that  while  she  received  the  Prot- 
estant idea  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  of  the  direct  per- 
eonal  commonion  of  the  soul  with  Christ,  she  was  not 
inoTcd  to  withdraw  from  the  mass,  or  separate  formally 
from  the  old  Chm:xJi.  There  was  a  warm  friendlinesa  for 
the  Reforming  preachers,  a  disposition  to  protect  them 
against  their  enemies,  a  type  of  piety  that  no  longer  rel- 
ished the  invocation  of  saints,  and  of  the  Virgin,  and  -rari- 
oua  other  peculiarities  of  the  Catholic  Ritual,  yet  left  the 
;  sacraments  and  the  polity  of  the  Church  unassailed.  The 
^passionate  attachment  of  Margaret  %o  her  brother,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  illustrates  her  nature,  in 
which  sensibility  had  so  lai^e  a  place.*  The  authoress  of 
a  religious  potjm,  the  "  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul,"  which 
was  so  Protestant  in  its  tone  as  to  excite  the  wrath  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  of  many  devotional  hymns  ;  she  also 
composed,  when  in  middle  Ufe,  the  "  Heptameron,"  a 
series  of  tales  in  the  style  of  Boccaccio,  in  which  the 
moral  reflections  and  warnings  are  a  weak  antidote  to 
the  natural  influence  of  the  narratives  themselves.'  Be- 
fore the  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  Duke  of  Alen^on, 
and  while  she  was  a  widow,  she  exerted  her  influence  to 
the  full  extent  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Protestants, 
Euid  in  opposition  to  the  Sorbonne.  After  her  marriage 
to  Ilem-y  d'Albret,  the  King  of  Navarre,  she  continued, 
in  her  own  little  court  and  principality,  to  favor  the  re- 
formed doctrine,  and  its  professors.  Oocaaionally  het 
peculiar  temperament  led  her  to   entertain   hospitably 

1  See  the  judkioos  remarks  of  Henri  Martin,  viii.  83,  a.  4.  U.  Genia,  in  hit 
S»fg[ilitiitni  a  la  nolict  jur  Mnrtpuntt  J'Angoalimt,  which  forms  the  prefam  U> 
the  NotirfUt*  Lettra  de  la  Betne  rtc  ia  !fr>mrre,  hiw  given  an  impmbaUe  tw- 
(ian  of  thii  "  triste  mystere,"  which  Bttribiite9  a  culpable  intention  to  the  gisUr. 
An  opposltB  view  Li  presented  by  Michelet,  La  Riformt,  p.  116. 

*  See  the  brief  but  admirablo  remarks  of  Professor  Morley,  in  his  intcreM- 
ing  biography  of  Clement  Marot  (London,  ISTl],  i.  'il'2.  It  is  a  curious  UIiu- 
toadoD  of  the  manners  of  the  French  nobitity  at  this  time,  that  Margaret  .ihoiila 
be  the  writer  of  these  stories,  and  that  her  daughter,  the  rtrtuous  and  noble 
Jeanno  d" Albert,  shntild  have  published  tlicin  in  the  first  correct  edition.  Sm 
Utrle  d'A     'gn^,  IJUtorg  of  the  Jirformailen  in  tht  Timt  qfCatvin,  u.  110. 
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enthusiasts  who  concealed  an  antmomian  license  under  a 
mj'stical  theory  of  gospel  liberty,     Calvin  ■wrote  to  her 
on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  her  complaint  respecting 
the  language  of  his  book  against  this  sect,*     He  some- 
where speaks  of  her  attachment,  and  that  of  her  friends, 
to  the  Gospel,  as  a  platonie  love.     Yet,  the  drift  of  her 
influence  appears  in  the  character  of  her  daughter,  the 
heroic  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  mother  of  Henry  FV.,  and  in 
the  readiness  of  the  people,  over  whom  Miirgaret  imme- 
diately Tided,  to  receive  the  Protestant  faith.     Her  mar- 
riage to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  retirement  fi-om  the 
BFrench  court  were  preceded  by  the  return  to  England  of 
^B>ne  of  the  young  ladies  in  her  service,  Anne  Boleyn, 
^nrhose  tragical  history  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
^Bntroduction  of  Protestantism  into  England.' 

Francis  I.,  whose  generous  patronage  of  artists  and 
men  of  letters,  gave  him  the  title  of  *'  Father  of  Sci- 
ence," had  no  love  for  the  Sorbonne,  for  the  Parliament, 
or  for  the  monks.  He  entertained  the  plan  of  bringing 
Kraanms  to  Paris,  and  placing  him  at  the  head  of  an  in- 
stitution of  learning.  He  read  the  Bible  with  his  mother 
and  sister,  and  felt  no  superstitious  aversion  to  the  lead- 
era  of  reform.  He  established  the  college  of  "  the  three 
languages,"  in  defiance  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  Faculty  of 
Theology,  and  the  ParUament,  found  in  the  King  and 
court  a  hindrance  to  their  persecuting  pohcy.  It  was  in 
tJie  face  of  his  opposition  that  the  Sorbonne  put  the  trea- 
tise of  Leffivre  on  their  hst  of  prohibited  books.  It  waa 
not  through  any  agency  of  the  King  tliat  the  company 
of  reforming  preachers  in  Meaux  was  dispersed.  The 
revolt  of   the  Constable  Bourbon   made  it  necessary  for 

1  Tlie  tieatiee,  Contrt  la  Bede  Faalai'.iqtie  el  Furievte  da  Libertma  qui  tt 
Jiinw*  BjitHUirlt  {1S4'1).     Calna's  Letter  h  in  Bonnet,  i.  139. 

'  Ths  Lettera  of  Margaret  hava  been  publiBhed  by  II.  Ginio,  Ltttretde  Mar' 
^erile  d"  Angoaleiiie  (IBM  )  ;  NaavtBtt  Lettrts  lie  la  Rttne  de  Namrre  (lg4S( 
To  the  tint  of  these  callertjong  h  prefixed  a  fa),  biographlciil  tntrodiictni 
iler  oharai^ter  and  career  are  described  by  Tin  Palenz,  Gtch.  d,  Frametudt 
,  i.  IS9  teq. 
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Francis  to  oonciliata  the  clergy ;  and  the  battle  of  Patu 
followed  by  the  captivity  of  the  King,  and  the  regency  af 
hifl  mother,  gave  a  free  rein  to  the  persecutors.  Ajj  in- 
qniflitorial  court,  composed  partly  of  laymen,  was  ordained 
by  ParUament.  Heretics  were  burned  at  Paris,  and  in 
the  provinces.  Louis  de  Berquin,  who  combined  a  col- 
tare  which  won  the  admiration  of  Erasmus,  with  the 
religious  earnestness  of  Luther,  was  thrown  into  prison. 
The  King,  however,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  at  the 
earnest  intercession  of  Margaret,  set  him  free.  The  fail- 
are  of  Francis,  in  his  renewed  struggle  in  Italy,  embold 
ened  the  persecuting  party.  Berquin,  who  had  com- 
menced a  prosecution  against  Beda,  the  leader  of  the 
heresy-hunting  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Sorbonne, 
was  again  taken  into  custody,  and  this  time  perished, 
before  the  ICing  could  interpose  to  save  him.  The  theo- 
logical antagonists  of  Reform  went  so  far  as  to  endeavor 
to  put  restrictions  upon  the  professors  In  the  college  for 
the  ancient  languages,  and  even  to  lampoon,  in  a  scholas- 
tic comedy,  the  Iving's  sister,  against  whom  they  threw 
out  charges  of  heresy,  besides  condemning  her  book,  the 
"  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul."  Francis  was,  at  this  time, 
holding  a  conference  with  Clement  VII.,  in  Provence,  and 
on  his  return  was  extremely  indignant  at  the  treatment 
ttf  his  sister.  He  authorized  Gerard  Roussel  to  preach 
freely  in  Paris ;  and  when  Beda  raised  an  outcry  against 
luB  sermons,  Francis  caused  Beda  to  be  banished  and 
prosecuted  for  setlition.     He  died  in  prison,  in  1537. 

At  this  moment  it  seemed  doubtful  what  course  France 
would  take  in  the  great  religious  conflict  of  the  period. 
In  1534,  Henry  VHI.  separated  England  from  the  Papacy, 
and  made  himself  the  head  of  the  English  Church.  This 
event  made  a  profound  impression  throughout  Chris ten- 
Qom.  Since  the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  Papacy  had  lost 
the  half  of  Germany  and  of  Switzerland,  then  Denmark 
(in  1526),  then  Sweden  (in  1527),  and  now  England 
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The  Netherlands  were  deeply  agitated,  and  the  ctnfla- 
gration  which  Luther  had  kindled  was  spreading  into 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  Teutonic  portion  of  Christendom 
was  lost  to  Rome ;  what  would  be  the  decision  of  the 
Romanic  nations  ?  It  was  inevitable  that  all  eyes  should 
be  turned  to  France,  and  to  its  King.^  Early  in  1534, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  came  to  negotiate  in  person  with 
Francis.  Margaret  corresponded  with  Melanctlion,  whom 
she  was  desirous  of  bringing  to  France.  The  Landgrave 
restored  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  to  his  possessions,  and 
in  "U'iirtemberg  the  two  forma  of  worship,  Lutheran  and 
Catholic,  were  made  free.  Francis  L  bad  approached 
nearer  to  the  Proteatanta ;  and  the  death  of  Clement 
VII.,  in  September  of  this  year  (1534),  bad  released 
Francis  from  Ida  political  tics  with  the  Medici  and  the 
Papacy.  The  violent  spirit  of  the  champions  of  the 
Papacy  in  Paris,  the  offensive  proceedings  of  monks  in 

trleans  and  elsewhere,  had  produced  a  reaction  unfavor- 
'able  to  their  cause. 

An  eminent  modem  historian  of  France  has  depicted 
the  three  rival  systems,  Rome,  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
Reformation,  which  were  presented  to  the  choice  of 
France,  and  were  represented  in  three  individuals,  who 
happened  to  be  together  for  a  moment  in  Paris  —  Calvin, 
Rabelais,  Loyola.^  This  interesting  passage  of  Martin 
Buggests  a  few  observations  which,  however,  are  not 
wholly  in  accord  with  his  own,  Calvinism  was  a  product 
of  the  French  mind.  In  its  sharp  and  logical  structure 
't  corresponded  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  intel- 
lect. In  its  moral  earnestness,  in  its  demand  for  the 
reform  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  it  found  a  response  in 
the  consciences  of  good  men.  But  Calvinism  was  the 
radical  type  of  Protestantism  ;  it  broke  abruptly  and 
absolutely  with  the  past,  and  must  for  this  reason  en- 

junter  a  vast  might  of  opposition  from  traditional  feel- 

>  Henri  M«rtin,  viiL  180.  ■  Ibi"!,  IM- 
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in^,  from  sacred  or  superstitiona  asaociatiotLS.  The 
dt^ma  of  predestination,  -whicli  Calvinism  put  in  the 
forefront  of  its  theology,  would  stir  up  the  hostility  o( 
men  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  predom- 
inant, not  to  apeak  of  other  classes.  It  was,  moreover,  a 
defect,  that  Calvinism  did  not  rise  to  the  level  of  religious 
toleration.  In  the  midst  of  their  own  sufferings,  the  Cal- 
viniatic  preachers  of  France  invoked  the  arm  of  the  magi» 
trate  to  suppress  and  pitnlsh  Anabaptists,  Servetians, 
and  the  Uke,  not  as  disturbers  of  civil  order,  but  m 
heretics.  But  stronger  than  any  other  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  Calvinistic  Reform  waa  the  amendment  of 
life  which  it  required.  It  was  too  stem,  imrelcnting  a 
foe  of  sensuality  to  make  itself  tolerable  to  a  multitude 
of  men  and  women,  in  the  court  and  oat  of  it,  who 
could  have  endured  easily  its  doctrinal  formulas  and  have 
submitted  to  its  method  of  worship.  At  the  opposite  es< 
treme  from  Calvinism  was  the  spirit  of  Spanish  Cathol- 
icism, the  reawakened  zeal  for  the  traditions,  the  au- 
thority, the  imaginative  worship  of  the  old  religion  ;  the 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  Reaction,  which  found  an  embodi 
ment  in  Loyola  and  his  famous  society.  With  tbia 
spirit  France  as  a  nation,  France  left  to  its  natural  im- 
pulses and  alEntties,  did  not  sympathize.  Between  these 
mighty  contending  forces,  which  more  and  more  were 
coming  into  conflict,  was  the  literary,  philosophical,  scep- 
tical temper  of  the  Renaissance,  which  found  an  expres- 
iion  in  that  strangest  of  writers,  Rabelais,  whose  extraor- 
i^ary  genius  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  profonndevt 
students  of  literature,  whose  influence  upon  the  French 
language  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Dante  upon  tie 
Italian,  and  who  veiled  under  a  mask  of  burlesque  fiction  — 
of  filth  and  ribaldry,  too,  we  must  add  —  his  ideas  upon 
human  nature,  society,  education,  and  religion.  The 
foUiea  of  monks  and  priests,  the  sopliistry  and  ferocity 
of  the  S  or  bonne,  he  lashes  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
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needed  powerful  protectors  to  save  him  from  their  Trrath. 
His  own  religion  does  not  extend  beyond  a  theism,  ia 
which  even  pereonal  immortality  has  no  clear  recognition. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  one  type  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  France  at  that  day  is  reflected  on  the  pages  of  Gar- 
gantua  and  Pantagmel.  A  little  later,  a  scepticism  of 
a  somewhat  modified  type,  yet  a  genuine  product,  Uke- 
wise,  of  the  Renaissance,  appears  in  Montaigne.  What- 
ever attractions  this  species  of  philosophical  scepticism, 
or  of  natural  religion,  may  hare  for  the  French  mind,  it 
was  too  intangible  in  form,  it  had  too  little  of  earaestueea 
and  courage,  to  mediate  between  the  two  resolute  com- 
batants who  were  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  France. 
Much,  if  not  everj-thing,  depended  on  the  path  which 
tibe  hesitating  monarch,  Francis  I.,  would  conclude  to 
take.  The  French  monarchy,  it  has  been  said,  which  had 
been  emancipated  politically  from  Rome  since  Phihp  the 
Fair,  had  nothing  to  gain  by  becoming  Protestant.^  But 
at  least  it  had  much  to  gain  by  preserving  its  independ- 
ence ;  by  refusing  to  enhst  hi  the  reactionary,  repressive 
policy  of  Spanish  CathoUcism  ;  by  declining  to  partake  in 
a  work  in  which  the  House  of  Austria  had  taken  the 
leading  part.  But  Francis  1,  did  not  assume  a  distinct 
and  independent  position.  He  did  not  embr;ice  Protes- 
tantism ;  lie  did  not  consistently  throw  himself  upon  the 
side  of  ultramontane  Catholicism.  Now  partially  toler 
ating  the  Reformation,  and  now  persecuting  it  with  base 
cruelty,  he  adhered  to  no  definite  policy.  By  this  un- 
decided and  vacillating  attitude  he  brought  upon  his 
country  incalcuJable  miseries,  civil  wars  in  which  France 
became  "  not  the  arbiter,  but  the  prey,  of  Europe,"  and 
its  soil  "  the  frightful  theatre  of  thp  battle  of  sects  and 
nations."  "  His  dynasty  perished  in  blood  and  mire," 
and  France  would  have  perished  with  it,  had  not  thia 
tate  been  arrested  by  a  statesman  and  warrior  whom 
Providence  raised  up  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  his  country.' 
>  Hignat,  quciud  bj  Hraii  Ifwtiz,  viii.  HA.  »  \luVV&,^.  VR 
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NotwitUatanding  his  Menily  professions  to  the  Lntheta 
uu,  it  soon  appeared  that  if  Francis  -would  have  been 
glad  to  Bee  a  Reformation  after  the  Erasmiau  type,  be 
had  no  sympathy  with  attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments  or  upon  the  hierarchical  system  of  the  Churchy 
the  topics  ■which  his  sister,  in  her  writings,  had  avoided. 
Nor  had  he  any  disposition  to  countenance  moTementa 
that  involved  a  religious  division  in  his  kingdom.  As 
long  as  religious  dissent  was  con&ied  to  men  of  rank  and 
education,  the  ICing  might  discountenance  the  use  of 
force  to  repress  it ;  but  when  it  penetrated  into  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people,  the  case  was  different.  Unity  in 
religion  was  an  element  in  the  strength  of  his  monarchy, 
of  which  he  boasted.  He  prized  the  old  maxim,  "  Un  roi, 
on  foi,  un  loi."  When,  therefore,  in  October,  1534,  in- 
considerate zealots  posted  at  the  comers  of  the  streets 
in  Paris,  and  even  on  the  door  of  the  King's  chamber  at 
filoia,  placards  denouncing  the  mass,  he  signalized  his 
devotion  to  the  Catliohc  rehgion  by  coming  to  Paris  to 
take  part  in  solemn  religious  processions,  and  in  the 
burning,  with  circumstances  of  atrocious  cruelty,  oi 
eighteen  heretics.  Yet  again  he  showed  himself  anxious 
to  cement  a  political  alliance  with  the  German  Protes- 
tants, and  even  entered  into  negotiationB  looking  to  » 
onion  of  the  opposing  religious  parties.  He  went  so  far 
a£  to  invite  Melancthon  to  Paris  to  help  forward  the  en- 
terprise. He  claimed  that  the  persons  who  had  been  pat 
to  death  were  fanatics  and  seditious  people,  whom  the 
■af ety  of  the  State  rendered  it  necessary  to  destroy.  In 
truth,  the  Grand  Master,  Montmorenci,  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Toumon,  active  promoters  of  persecution,  had  per- 
■naded  him  that  the  posting  of  the  placards  was  the  first 
•tep  in  a  great  plot  of  Anabaptists,  who  designed  to  do 
in  France  what  they  had.  done  in  Miinster.*  But  the 
unwillingness  of  Francis  to  produce  a  schism,  or  to  plac* 
1  H«nri  Uutui,  Titi.  3SS. 
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himself  is  antagonism  to  the  Catliolic  Churcli  obliged  him 
to  give  his  approval  to  a  rigid  statemont  of  doctrine,  in 
opposition  to  the  Protestant  views,  which  the  Sorbonne 
put  forth,  in  the  form  of  a  direction  to  preachers.^  He 
even  did  not  lift  a  finger,  in  1545,  to  prevent  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  his  unoffending  Waldensian  subjects. 
His  governing  aim  waa  to  uphold  the  power  of  France,  and 
to  withstand  and  reduce  the  power  of  the  Emperor.  Henca 
he  cultivated  the  friendship  and  assisted  the  cause  of  the 
Protestants  in  Germany,  while  he  waa  inflicting  impris- 
onment and  death  upon  their  brethren  in  France.  It  was 
not  partiahty  for  Protestantism,  but  hostility  to  Charles, 
that  moved  him ;  and  so  strong  was  this  sentiment,  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Turks, 
for  the  sake  of  weakening  his  adversary.  On  the  whole, 
during  the  reign  of  Francis,  Protestant  opinions  found 
not  a  little  favor  among  the  higher  classes.  For  a  while, 
it  was  Lutheranism  that  was  adopted.  But  Luther  was 
too  thoroughly  a  German  to  be  congenial  to  the  French 
mind.  It  was  Calvinism,  as  soon  as  Calvinism  arose, 
which  attracted  the  sympathies  of  the  Frenchmen  who 
accepted  the  Protestant  faith. 

Farel  and  Calvin  were  both  fugitives  from  perse- 
cution in  France.  Calvin  returned  to  Geneva  from  his 
banishment  in  1541.  More  and  more  Geneva  became 
an  asylum  for  Frenchmen  whom  intolerance  drove  from 
their  country.  Many  of  them  came,  wearing  the  scars 
which  tlie  instruments  of  torture  had  left  upon  them, 
A.8  the  victims  of  religious  cruelty  emerged  from  the 
passes  of  the  Jura  and  caught  sight  of  the  holy  city, 
they  fell  on  their  knees  with  thanksgivings  to  God.' 
From  thirty  prLnting-ofBces  of  Geneva,  Protestant  works 
were  sent  forth,  which  were  scattered  over  France  by 
colporteurs  at  the  peri!  of  their  lives.  The  Bible  in 
French  was  issued  in  a  little  volume,  which  it  was  eaay 

1  Bkoka,  i.  IIS.  *  Sitmsadi,  llaUiirt  da  Fnutiitu,  xiii.  14  Mq. 
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to  hide,-  also,  the  Psalms,  in  the  Tersion  oE  Clement 
Marot,  with  the  interlinear  music  of  GoudimeL'  Calvin 
was  indefatigable  in  exhorting  and  encouraging  hia  coun- 
trymen by  his  letters.  Preachers  who  were  trained  at 
bis  side  returned  to  their  country  and  ministered  to  the 
little  churches  which  long  held  their  worship  in  secret. 
The  Reformation  spread  rapidly,  especially  in  the  South 
of  France.  The  spectacle  of  godly  men  of  pure  lives, 
led  to  the  stake,  while  atheists  and  scoffers  were  toleiat«d 
if  they  would  go  to  the  mass,  aUenated  many  from  the 
old  religion. 

Henry  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1547,  had  no 
sympathy  with  Protestantism.  He  might  support  the 
Proteatants  abroad  when  a  political  object  was  to  be 
gained,  as  when  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Maurice  at 
the  time  when  the  latter  was  about  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Emperor ;  but  at  home  he  cooperated  with 
the  Sorbonne,  who  were  more  and  more  busy  in  their 
work  of  extirpating  false  doctrine  by  burning  the  hooks 
and  pei-sons  of  its  professors.  The  rage  of  the  common 
people,  and  even  the  holy  horror  of  Ucentioua  courtiers, 
were  excited  by  fictitious  tales  of  abominable  vice  which 
was  said  to  be  practiced  in  the  meetings  of  the  Hugue- 
nota.  To  be  objects  of  this  sort  of  calumny  has  been 
a  common  experience  of  sects  which  have  been  obliged  to 
conduct  their  ritea  in  secrecy.' 

Yet  iu  this  reign  the  Protestant  opinions  made  great 
progress.  In  1558,  it  was  ratimated  that  there  were  two 
thousand  places  of  reformed  worship  scattered  over 
France,  and  congregations  numbering  four  hundred  thon- 
sand.  They  were  organized  after  the  Presbyterian  form, 
and  vi  ere  adherents  of  the  Genevan  type  of  doctrine.     In 

^  See  ftn  eloquent  pasBs^  on  the  influence  of  GeaeTA  in  Mlchelet,  ffuerru  di 
Hetijp'o*,  p.  108. 

3  Such  KccuButions  wen  brtiuglit  against  Jews  in  tbe  Middle  Agea.  lilu 
cbArgei  wen  lirotight  against  the  early  Chiistiana  in  the  Soman  Emplrs.  QSk 
kon,  n.  <b.zT. 
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1559  tliey  ventured  to  hold  a  general  synod  in  Paxia, 
wheie  they  adopted  their  confeasion  of  faith  aud  deter- 
mined  the  method  of  their  church  organization. 

After  Henry  concluded  the  disiistrous  peace  of  Cateaa- 
Camhresis,  by  which  his  conquests  in  Italy  and  in  the 
Netherlanda  were  ^ven  up  to  Spain,  and  his  daaghter, 
Elizabeth,  was  to  be  married  to  Philip  II.,  and  his  sister, 
ilargaret,  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  commenced  with 
fiHish  vigor  the  work  of  persecution.  It  was  involved  in 
this  treaty  that  the  two  kings  shoukl  unite  in  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy.  "  The  King  of  France,  which,  since 
the  reverses  of  Charles  V.,  had  been  the  first  power  in 
Europe,  bought,  at  the  price  of  many  provinces,  the  rank 
nf  Lieutenant  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  Catholic 
party."  *  He  unexpectedly  presented  himself  in  a  session 
of  Parhament,  wliere  a  milder  policy  had  begun  to  find 
advocates,  and  ordered  the  two  members  who  had  ex- 
pressed themselves  most  emphatically  on  that  side  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  Bastile.  He  declared  that  he  would  make 
the  extirpation  of  heresy  his  principal  business,  and  by 
letter  tiireatened  the  Parliament  and  inferior  courts  in 
case  they  showed  any  leniency  to  heretics.  But  in  a  tilt 
wliich  formed  a  part  of  the  festivals  in  honor  of  the  mar- 
riages, a  splinter  from  the  spear  of  Montgomery,  the 
Captain  of  his  Guards,  struck  his  eye  and  inflicted  a 
ileadly  wound.  It  seemed  to  the  Protestants  that  in  the 
moment  of  extreme  peril  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  was 
stretched  out  to  deliver  them  (1559). 

Tlius  far  persecution  had  failed  of  its  design.  "  The 
fanatics  and  the  politicians  had  thought  to  annihilate 
heresy  by  the  number  and  atrocity  of  the  punishments : 
they  perceived  with  dismay  that  the  hydra  multipUed 
itaelf  under  their  blows.  TJiey  had  only  succeeded  in 
exalting  to  a  degree  unheard  of  before,  all  that  there  ar« 
loroic  powers  in  the  human  soul.     For  one  raartn 

1  Hortlo,  riii.  tSO. 
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wbo  disappeared  in  the  flames,  there  presented  ihemselTei 

a  hundred  more  :  men,  women,  children,  marched  to  theif 

punishment,  singing  the  Psalms  of  Marot,  or  the  Canticle 

of  Simeon  — 

'  Rappelei  votre  Serritenr, 
Seigneur!  j'ai  vn  rotre  SmiiTeiir. 

Many  expired  in  ecstasy,  insensible  to  the  refined  criel- 
ties  of  the  savages  who  invented  tortures  to  prolong  their 
agony.  More  than  one  judge  died  of  consternation  or  re- 
morse. Others  embra,ced  the  faith  of  those  whom  they  sent 
to  the  scaffold.  The  executioner  at  Dijon  was  converted 
at  the  foot  of  the  pyre.  All  the  great  phenomena,  in  the 
moat  vast  proportions,  of  the  first  days  of  Christianity, 
were  seen  to  reappear.  Most  of  the  victims  died  with 
the  eye  turned  towards  that  New  Jerusalem,  that  holy  city 
of  the  Alps,  where  some  had  been  to  seek,  whence  others 
had  received  the  Word  of  God.  Not  a  preacher,  not  a 
missionary  was  condemned  who  did  not  salute  Calvin 
from  afar,  thanking  him  for  having  prepared  him  for  so 
beautiful  an  end.  They  no  more  thought  of  reproaching 
Calvin  for  not  following  them  into  France  than  a  soldier 
reproaches  his  general  for  not  plunging  into  the  mel^e."  ' 
We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  circumstances  that  con- 
verted the  Huguenots  into  a  political  party.  With  the 
accession  of  Francis  II.,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  Catharine  de 
Medici,  the  widow  of  the  late  king  and  the  mother  of 
his  successor,  hoped  to  gratify  her  ambition  by  ruling  the 
kingdom.  Tlie  daughter  of  Lorenzo  IL,  of  Florence,  and 
the  niece  of  Clement  VII.,  her  childhood  had  been  passed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  duplicity,  and  she  had  thoroughly 
imbibed  the  unprincipled  maxims  of  the  Italian  school  of 
politics.  The  death  of  the  Dauphin  had  made  her  husband 
the  heir  of  the  throne ;  but  his  aversion  to  her  was  such 
that,  at  an  earlier  day,  when  it  was  supposed  that  r.o  chil- 
dren would  spring  from  her  marriage,  there  was  an  idei 
1  Martin,  viii.  480. 
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of  sending  her  back  to  Italy.  She  had  to  pay  asgidaom 
court  to  the  mistresses  of  her  father-in-law  and  her  hns- 
band.  Even  after  the  birth  of  her  children  and  after  her 
Itusband  ascended  the  throne,  she  did  not  escape  from  hef 
Jmmiliating  position.  She  was  dependent  upon  the  good 
offices  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  Henry's  mistress,  for  the 
maintenance  of  relations  with  her  husband,  whose  repug- 
nance to  her  was  partly  founded  on  physical  peculiarities, 
which  were  derived  from  her  profligate  father  and  which 
entailed  a  diseased  constitution  upon  her  children.'  Ac- 
customed from  early  childhood  to  hide  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  ;  without  conscience  and  almost  without  a  heart ; 
caring  little  for  religion  except  to  hate  its  restraints, 
Catharine  had  nursed  her  dream  of  ambition  in  secret.' 
But  the  fact  that  Francis  was  legally  of  age,  though  practi- 
cally in  his  minority,  disappointed  her  hope.  It  imme- 
diately  appeared  that  the  young  King  was  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  family  of  Guise.  Claude  of  Guise  had 
been  a  wealthy  and  prominent  nobleman  of  Lorraine, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Marignano,  and  in  the 
subsequent  contests  with  Charles  V.  Two  of  his  sons, 
Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  Charlea,  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, had  acquired  great  power  under  Henry  II. :  the 
Duke  as  a  military  leader,  especially  by  the  successful 
defense  of  Metz  and  the  taking  of  Calais ;  and  the  Car- 
dinal as  Confessor  of  the  King,  whose  conscience,  Beza 
says,  he  carried  in  his  sleeve.  Their  sister  had  married 
James  V.  of  Scotland ;  and  her  daughter,  Mary  Stuart, 
jpho  was  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
8ge,  was  wedded  to  the  youthful  King,  Francis  11.  He  was 
weak  in  mind  and  body,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
Cardinal  and  the  Duke,  both  of  them  aspiring  and  adroit 

^  Mich«1et,  Gmrret  de  R^tiffion^  p.  43. 
Auquetil  Btiives  to  pniDt  Cathariae.  id  flome  pointSi  ia  a  l^»  unfavomblt 
%ht.    L^Etprit  dc  la  Ltgue,  '.  G4.      She  is  cliiiTttctarized  by  tlui  Due  d'Auioati 
la  hang  "wiUiaut  aSectioDs,  irithout  principlea,  uid  trthsat  wnipleg,"      Bit- 
kirfiiflktPrimtttofComU,l  U. 
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men,  ■with  the  aid  of  the  vigorous  aiid  beautiful  yntiog 
Queen,  to  miuntaui  a,  complete  ascendency  over  hua. 
The  Cardinal  was  supreme  in  the  affairs  of  State,  the 
Duke  in  the  inilitary  department.  It  waa  an  association 
of  the  soldier  and  the  diplomatist,  the  lion  and  the  fox, 
for  their  common  aggrandizement.  The  Guises  aet  thera- 
Bplves  up  as  the  champions  of  the  old  rehgion,  although 
they  at  first  adopted  the  policy  of  withstanding  Charles 
V.  through  an  alliance  with  the  Pope.  They  had  large 
hopes  of  acquiring  power  in  Italy,  and  assumed  to  inherit 
the  claim  of  the  house  of  Aujou  to  Naples.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Francis  their  first  step  waa  to  induce  the  King 
to  give  a  courteous  dismissal  to  the  Grand  Constable, 
Montniorenci,  who,  with  his  numerous  relatives,  had  been 
the  rirak  of  the  Guises  and  had  shared  with  them  the 
offices  and  honors  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  by  the  sup- 
port of  Ditma  of  Poitiers,  one  of  whose  daughters  had 
married  their  brother,  that  the  Guises  were  enabled  first 
to  make  themselves  the  equals  and  theu  tlie  superiors  of 
Muntmorcnoi,  whom  they  greatly  outstripped  in  poUtical 
sagacity.' 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  great  nobles  of 
France  would  quietly  see  the  control  of  the  government 
practically  usurped  by  persons  whom  tliey  considered  up- 
starts, who  had  seized  on  places  that  did  not  belong  to 
them  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm.  The  oppo- 
tition  to  the  Guises  centered  in  two  families,  the  hooset 
of  Bourbon  and  Chatillon.  The  three  brothers  of  the 
former  house  were  princes  of  the  blood,  being  desoendiyl 
by  a  oolLiteral  line  from  Louis  IX.  Anthony  oi  Venr 
iome,  the  eldest,  who  by  his  marriage  with  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret,  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  wore  the  title  of  King  o( 
Navarre,  had  been  moved  to  take  the  side  of  tlie  Protes- 
tants, but  was  a  man  of  weak  and  vacillating  character. 
He  had  no  loftier  hope  than  to  get  back  from  Spain  hit 
1  Hmui  Uutiu,  vlii.  3S8. 
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principality  of  Navarre,  or  to  pro\'ide  Hmself  mill  an 
equivalent  dominion  elsewhere.  The  second  brother, 
Charles,  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen,  was  of  a  similar  temper- 
ament. The  third,  Lonis,  Prince  of  Condd,  vvas  a  hra\'e 
man,  not  without  noble  qualities,  but  rash  in  counsel,  and 
not  proof  against  the  enticements  of  sensual  pleasure. 
The  Pi-otestant  wives  of  these  men,  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
and  the  Princess  of  Cond^,  a  niece  of  the  Constable,  had 
more  firnmesa  of  religious  conviction  than  their  husbands. 
The  three  brothers  of  the  house  of  Cliatillon,  sons  of 
Louisa  of  Montmorenci,  the  sister  of  the  Constable,  were 
lae"  of  a  nolilfer  make.  These  were  Odet,  Cardinal  of 
Chatillon,  Admiral  Collgny,  and  Dandelot,  Colonel  of  the 
Cisalpine  infantry.  Coligny  had  acquired  gi-eat  credit  by 
introducing  strict  discipline  into  the  French  infantry,  and 
by  valor  at  St.  Quentin  and  elsewhere.  In  all  the  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  character  that  constitute  human  great- 
ness, he  was  without  a  peer.  His  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  cause  was  sincere  and  immovable. 

That  the  Bourbons  and  the  great  nobles  who  were  con 
nected  with  them  should  seek  the  support  of  the  perse- 
cuted Calvinists,  and  that  the  latter,  in  turn,  should  seek 
for  deliverance  through  tliem,  waa  natural,^  The  Guises 
were  virtual  usurpers,  who  had  taken  the  station  that  be- 
longed to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
were  persecutors.  The  Doblw,  their  antagonists,  and  their 
Protestant  co-religioniets  had  a  common  cause.  There 
H^ras  a  union  of  political  and  religious  motives  to  bind 
tliera  aU  together.  If  political  considerataona  had  a  gov- 
erning weight  with  Anthony  of  Nav.irre  and  some  other 
leaders,  this  was  the  misfortune,  and  a  heavy  misfortune 
it  proved,  of  the  Huguenots ;  but  it  was  not  their  fault. 
While  it  is  vain  to  ignore  the  influence  of  political 
.lapi  rations,  it  is  a  greater  error  of  some  writers,  like 
Davila,  to  ascribe  the  whole  movement  of  the  Huguenot 
1  Kwtke,  t.  IS4. 
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leaders  to  motiTeB  of  this  chiracter.^  There  wn&  on  theb 
part  a  thorough  ojsposition  to  the  cruel  persecufcion  of  the 
Calvbiiats,  and  an  attachment  Uf  their  cause,  which,  if  it 
was  inconstant  in  some  cases,  proved  in  others  a  profound 
and  growing  conviction,  such  as  no  terrors  and  no  sacrifices 
could  weaken. 

Calvin,  lilce  the  Lutheran  reformers,  preached  the  doo- 
trine  of  obedience  to  rulers,  and  uncomplaining  submission 
to  suEfering  and  death .^  For  forty  years  the  unoffending 
Huguenots  had  acted  on  this  principle  and  submitted  to 
indescribable  indignities  and  cruelties,  inflicted  often  by 
men  who  in  their  own  daily  lives  violated  every  command- 
ment of  the  decalogue.  But  even  Calvin  held  that  Chris- 
tians might  lawfully  take  up  arms,  under  authorized 
leaders,  to  overthrow  naurpation.  We  shall  see,  more- 
over, that  it  was  the  unchecked  atrocities,  not  of  ma^s- 
trates,  but  of  their  subjects,  acting  without  color  of  law, 
that  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war.  But  in  France,  as 
in  Germany,  duiing  this  period,  tlie  relnetance  of  the 
Protestants  to  abandon  the  ground  of  passive  resistance 
and  to  rise  against  their  oppressors,  the  indecision  of  the 
Protestants  on  this  question,  more  than  once  cost  them 
dear. 

The  eonapiracy  of  Amboise  was  a  plot,  of  which  a  French 
gentleman.  La  Renaudie,  was  the  most  active  contriver, 
to  dispossess  the  Guises  of  their  position  by  force  and  to 

1  Darila  (Stvria  dclie  Gutrrt  Civili  di  Franda)  d«Bcinbeii  a  fonsal  mectuig  in 
TeDdome,  at  which  Conde  and  otliGis  adrocated  an  open  war,  bat  Coliguj 
enuaded  them  to  adapt  a  more  crafty  policy.  Darila  niskea  the  coospincj- 
jf  AmboJflfl  the  result  of  this  confcrcace.  But  ft  iA  tiot  credible  that  such  a 
conference  was  ev6r  held.  See  the  scoivliiag  criticisiu  of  Darita  bj  Hauke, 
Franz.  Gcacbkhte^  v.  3  seq. 

"  See  Henry,  iii.  MS,  and  Beil.,  p.  1B4  seq.  Speaking  of  the  cotuuel  whicii 
ae  gave  in  reference  to  the  Amboiaa  conspiracy,  Calrin  eaya:  "Cepeodant  1m 
lamentations  estoyent  grandes  de  I'inhunianit^  qaon  exervoH  patu-  abolir  ii 
religion :  mesme  d'heure  en  henre  on  attendoit  uno  bcnrible  boucherie,  potu 
rxteirruDer  tons  lea  povres  fideles."  He  says,  that  he  replied,  that  if  a  singli 
Imp  of  blood  were  ebed,  riwra  of  blood  would  flow  over  Europe;  moreover 
•lat  tt  is  better  "  for  ue  all  to  p«rish  a  liutiilred  tiioe^,  than  that  the  name  el  ihi 
•(tbar«nl«  of  the  Oo*peI  should  be  expoicd  to  BUch  opprabriain." 
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p1a<!e  tlie  control  of  the  govarnment  in  the  hands  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood.  Cond6  appears  to  have  been  privy 
to  it.  Cobgny  refused  lo  take  part  in  it ;  Calyin  tried  to 
lissuade  La  Renaudie  from  execating  his  project,  ivhich 
'the  Reformer  atemly  disapproved,  unless  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  not  Cond^  alone,  but  the  first  of  them  in  rank, 
were  to  sanction  it,  and  Paxliaraent  were  to  join  with 
them.^  The  Guises  were  forewarned  and  forearmed,  and 
took  a  savage  revenge,  not  only  upon  the  conspirators,  but 
upon  a  great  number  of  innocent  Protestants,  whom  the 
conspirators  had  invited  to  the  court  to  present  their 
petitions,  but  who  had  no  fiirther  complicity  in  the 
andertaking  (1560). 

The  commotion  of  which  this  abortive  scheme  was  an 
impressive  sign,  had  the  effect  to  moderate  for  the  mo- 
ment the  policy  of  tlie  Cardinal.  The  prisons  were 
opened  and  the  Protestants  set  at  liberty,  The  Edict  of 
Romorantin,  in  1560,  still  forbade  all  Protestant  assem- 
blies for  worship,  but  proceedings  against  mdividuala  on 
account  of  their  faith  were  to  be  dropped.  The  tares,  it 
was  said,  had  become  too  strong  to  be  eradicated  from  the 
field.  The  Protestants  made  an  appeal  for  liberty  to 
meet  together  for  worship.     Their  petition  was  boldly 


1  See  Cilrin's  letter,  cited  nbove,  on  the  subjeft  (April  16, 1561),  m  Heni^, 
liL  SI;  Beil«,  p.  1&3.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  La  Renitiidje  rcpreseat^d 
Oond^  to  be  the  silent  leader  ot  the  eaterprise.  That  ho  vim  is  generoJJy  ■•- 
mmed.  and  probably  witJi  truth*  Henri  Martin,  viii.  34  eeq.  Siamondi,  Mi*' 
Udre  da  /Vonjaii,  xviii.  132.  Ditc  d'Aumale,  HiMort/  of  the  Priitcet  of  Condi, 
i.  &8.  It  ia  BO  stated  by  Beiu,  JJt'itttiirt:  Jai  Egliitt  Hif-t  i-  250.  Ranke  saygj 
"  Mit  hijtoriBcher  BcstimmthGit  lilsst  sidi  ae[b«t  aicht  Mg«n  ob  La  Renaudie 
■ich  mit  Condi!  verabredet  hatte."  (i.  14T.)  Ranke  adverts  to  ttie  denial  o< 
Condi^;  but  be  only  denied  that  he  had  been  a  party  m  any  enterprise  aymnti 
At  King  or  the  State.  He  would  not  have  admitted  that  the  Conspiracy  of  Aro- 
boise  waa  directed  against  either.  See  Mrs.  Maish'a  interestinf;  work,  Tlie  Prit 
Utf,  m  France  (London,  1947,,  i.  142,  n.  Brantome,  who  rises  to  something 
ihe  enthusiasm  in  praising  thi>  virtues  of  Coligny,  aays  that  the  conspirators  wen 
[ireTented  by  hie  known  probity  ma  jenss  of  honor  from  importing  to  him  theil 
lecret-  Xr(  Uommet  JJlatirti,  i  m.  xx.  'Af.  .'Admiral  de  Cbaatillon).  Bran, 
time  rotnpsreB  Coligoy  and  Guise,  u  lapulariea  ,be  saya)  plafie  togetlwr  twc 
uDUils  of  exquisite  beautr 
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presented  to  the  King  in  an  Assembly  of  Nutablee  »t 
Fontiiiiiebk^au  by  Coligny,  who  liad  espoused,  but  not  yet 
publicly  professed,  the  new  opinions.  At  the  same  time, 
!i  demiind  was  made  for  a  meeting  of  the  States  General, 
to  consider  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  a  Nation;d 
Council  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  religion.  The  Cai'dinal 
was  obliged  to  acquiesce.  The  Guises  now  exerted  all 
tbeii*  influence  to  combine  an  ovei'whelniing  party  against 
the  Protestants  and  the  Bourbon  princes.  Calvin  ad- 
hered to  his  principle  and  discountenanced  all  violence  on 
the  side  of  the  Protestants,  who  were  inclined  to  take 
possession  of  churches;  but  he  sought  to  persuade  the 
princes  to  collect  the  nobles  of  ProTeuce,  Lajiguedoc, 
and  Normandy,  and  make  such  a  demonstration  as  would 
of  itself,  without  bloodshed,  break  down  the  power  of 
their  antagonists.  The  frivolous  Anthony  of  NavaiTC 
was  not  equal  to  so  manly  an  undertaking.  Summon e<l 
by  the  court  to  Orleans,  he  went  with  Condd.  They 
went,  aware  of  the  peril  in  which  they  placed  themselves, 
and  in  opposition  to  tlie  advice  of  their  friends  and  the 
entreaties  of  their  wives.  Conde  was  put  under  arrest, 
on  tho  charge  of  complicity  in  the  Amboise  Conspiracy. 
The  King  of  Navarre  was  deprived  of  hia  officers  and 
guards,  and  surrounded  with  soldiers  and  spies.  The 
Deputies  of  the  Estates,  as  they  arrived,  found  everything 
in  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal ;  and  were  to  be  compelled, 
at  the  ontset,  to  sign  a  Catholic  creed.  Tlie  same  teat 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  chevaliers  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael,  the  French  cardinals,  the  prelates,  the  nobles, 
and  the  royal  officers  present  at  Orleans.  The  laymen 
who  should  refuse  to  sign  this  formulary  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  thoir  offices  and  estates,  and  the  next  day 
sent  to  the  stake.  Ecclesiastics  were  to  be  remanded  tc 
their  own  order  for  trial  and  judgment.  It  was  expected 
that  Coligtiy  and  Dandelot,  and  probably  their  brother 
the  Cardinal,  would  be  involved  in  this  destruction  of  tho 
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Protestant  leaders.  The  same  creed  was  to  be  iinpoeed 
on  all  officials  :uid  pastors  tliroiighout  the  kijigilom,  and 
the  requirement  was  to  be  enforoed  by  bodies  of  soldiers, 
who  were  to  marcb  through  the  land.  The  dosiiiiiiou  of 
thi?  CiithoUc  Church  wtis  to  be  at  once  establisiied.  The 
Guiaea  pushed  forward,  with  all  possible  rapidity,  the 
process  sigainst  Conde,  wlio  was  charged  with  liigh  trea- 
son,* He  was  condemned,  and  the  10th  of  December  was 
the  day  fixed  for  his  execution.  Just  then,  on  the  dth  of 
December,  1560,  the  young  ICing  suddenly  dietl.  Once 
more  the  Protestants  felt  that  an  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence had  saved  them.  "  Whun  ill  was  lost,"  said  BezA, 
"  behold  the  Lord  our  God  rvwokc  I " 

The  opportunity  of  the  Queen  Mother  had  come  at 
last.  The  question  whether  her  second  son,  Charles  IX., 
^vas  in  his  minority,  could  not  be  doubtful.  She  assumed 
the  practical  guardiansliip  of  him,  and  •mth.  it  a  virtusv! 
regency.  The  plan  of  the  Guises  to  crush  the  house  oi 
Bourbon,  and  their  supporters,  by  a  single  blow,  had 
failed.  L'Hospital  easily  convinced  the  Queen  that  it 
was  for  her  interest  to  liberate  Cond6,  and  to  put  a  check 
upon  the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  which  htid  barely 
failed  of  attaining  to  absolute  control.  The  Duke  was 
too  wise  to  attempt  to  retain  the  supremacy,  which  the 
Cardinal,  his  brother,  was  not  disposed  to  relinquisli.  The 
King  of  Navarre  became  Lieutenant-general.     The  Con- 

1  That  the  esistenes  of  this  plot  was  credited  kr  the  Huguenot  losilen  att 
initi  of  BD  duubt.  For  the  evidence  of  lU  nality,  whieh  appean  to  be  suHicienc, 
•ee  Henri  Martin,  ix.  &4.  n.  Rankesayt:  "  Ich  habe  manrhea  gefuntl^n,  «o- 
dufdi  diese  B«bauv>tiuigei> "  —  the  reports  at  the  conipiraey  —  "  bestiitiflft,  nidila 
irodurch  »ie  gatii  »usser  Zweifel  gewstjst  wurden."    i.  156.    Martin  uyi :"  The 

itlieuticity  of  the  plot,  oa  to  its  subxtance,  is  not  doubtful.  The  Guises  aent  u 
[AT  aa  Turkey  to  luduee  the  Sultan  not  to  liifider,  by  any  diversion  aj;ainst  th« 
AtiBtrian  States,  the  work  of  tbe  deFttruetiou  of  beretics.  The  iDterniinablfl 
disciutnuii^  as  (a  tbe  premedjtatioa  of  ^f.  Hiit'tlwiomeWf  intere^tiuj^  from  a  his- 
t4>ri4^  piurit  of  view,  are  extremely  vaiti  from  tbe  rooral  point  of  riew.  Tlit 
8L  SarthtitiiHtw  —  tiuit  is  to  say,  tbe  extermination  of  tbt]  heretit^  tiy  forvA, 
&pe&  vr  with  the  lud  of  stratagem  —  had  always  been  in  tbe  heart  of  tbe  t^biefs  o( 
ilM  persecatini;  party.    'Fbey  massacred,  when  tbey  couldi  ]uat  an  Uiey  bofMd** 
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stable  Montmorenoi  recovered  the  direction  of  mLitan 
affairs,  but  the  Guises  kept  their  phicea  in  the  Count-il, 
and  Duke  Francis  retained  the  post  of  master  of  the 
royal  household.  The  Huguenots,  as  they  came  to  be 
called,'  were  powerful  in  numbei-s,  aud  still  more  in  the 
character  of  their  party.  Entire  counties  were  alnioov 
wholly  Protestiint.  They  were  strong  among  the  noblisD 
and  educated  class.  Many  rich  merchants  adhered  to 
them.  But  their  largest  support  was  from  the  intelligent 
middle  classes,  the  artisans  in  the  cities ;  although  not  a 
few  of  the  lower  orders,  who  had  seen  the  world,  and 
were  practiced  in  bearing  arms,  were  in  the  Huguenot 
ranks.  In  a  representation  made  to  the  Pope,  in  1561, 
by  the  middle  party  of  French  prelates,  it  was  stated 
that  a  quaiier  of  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom 
were  Protestants.  That  it  would  be  impracticable  tu 
exterminate  them,  and  that  both  parties  should  make  up 
their  minds  to  live  together  in  peace,  was  the  conviction 
of  a  few  dispassionate  and  far-sighted  men,  among  whom 
was  the  Chancellor  L'Hoapital,  who  had  been  called  to 
his  office  after  the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and  who  put 
forth  his  best  exertions  to  recommend  this  wise  and  hu- 
mane policy.  His  tolerant  views  were  reflected  in  edicts 
of  the  States  General  at  Orleans,  where,  also,  sound  re- 
forms were  adopted  in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  but 
ihese  measures  were  resisted  by  Parhament,  and  by  the 
Catholics  attached  to  the  Guises,  The  Duke  of  Guise 
was  joined  by  Montmorenci ;  and  they,  with  the  Marshal 


^  Beza  explains  tha  origin  of  the  name  Hugnenota  fu  269 )«  At  Toujv  tbere 
W9^  a  aupenstitinua  belief  th&t  the  ^host  of  Huf^h  Capet  roamed  Uirongb  th* 
city  «t  night.  A&  the  Protestants  held  their  meeting  in  the  night,  thej  wen 
damively  called  Huguenot.%  as  if  thej  were  the  troop  of  King  Hugh.  As  tiu 
Canspinu:/  of  Amboiee  wae  discovered  at  Tours,  Ibis  nama  at  tbiU  tinn  ob- 
t^ed  cmrenc)'.  This  explanation  is  given  by  I>e  Thoa,  IxxJv.  741,  Ollisi 
wTJtenB,  among  them  ftferle  d'Aubign^  (i-  88),  derive  it  from  EuiytnoU,  tb« 
name  ^ven  to  tbe  party  of  {reedom  at  Geneva,  who  wtn  for  ao  alliancv  wilk 
tlie  Swiss.  Martin  (viii.  28)  uniten  both  explanations.  Litti^  (Did.Framfaim 
■dopla  neither,  bat  conoects  Uis  teim  with  tha  name  of  a  peraoD, 
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'of  Saint  Andr^,  formed  the  Trimnvirate  with  which  the 
feeble  Kiiig  of  NavaiTe  was  uiiequally  matched.  Strife 
arose  in  the  Council,  between  the  two  parties.  It  was 
arranged,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  Protestanta,  that  a  great 
religious  conference  should  be  held  at  Poissy  to  see  if  the 
two  parties  could  come  to  an  agreement.  lu  this  meaeurc 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  concurred,  in  the  expectation  thai 
he  should  be  able  to  bring  out  the  differences  between  the 
Calvinists  and  the  Lutherans,  and  deprive  the  former  ol 
their  natural  allies  in  the  event  of  a  reUgious  war,  which 
he  probably  anticipated.  The  elections  from  the  nobility 
and  the  third  estate  for  the  States  General,  which  first  a» 
sembled,  in  1561,  at  Pontoise,  and  afterwards  adjourned 
to  Poissy,  were  extremely  unfavorablQ  to  the  Guise  fac- 
tion. This  meeting  waa  really  a  crisis  in  the  history  of 
France.'  The  noblesse  and  the  commonalty  were  united 
against  the  clergy,  and  presented  measures  of  constitu- 
tional reform  of  a  startling  character,  such,  had  they 
been  carried  through,  as  would  have  brought  the  French 
system  of  government  into  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  England,  would  hare  carried  the  nation  along  in  one 
path,  and  prevented  the  civil  wars.  The  Pope,  the 
clei^,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  united  in  efforts  to  stem 
the  prevailing  current  towards  compromise  or  peace  be- 
tween the  opposing  confessions.  But  the  religious  collo- 
quy was  held.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1561.  In  the 
great  Refectory  of  the  Benedictines  at  Poissy,  the  young 
King  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  aristocmey  of  France  — 
Catharine  de  Medici,  the  ICing  of  Navarre,  and  the  Prince 
tfi  Conde,  the  great  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Court,  cardi- 
nals, bishops,  and  abbots,  doctors  of  the  Sorhonno,  and 
a  numerous  company  of  lesser  nobles,  with  their  wives 
»nd  daugliters.  In  this  brilliant  concouisej  Theodora 
fieza  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  preachers  and  elders 
disputed  hy  the  Huguenots  to  represent  thoir  cauM,  and 
1  Buke,  i.  164,  18S.    Henri  Mutin,  ix.  Vk 
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eloquently  set  forth  tlie  doctrines  of  the  party  of  reform. 
IJpxa  was  a  man  of  high  birth,  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, of  graceful  and  polished  manners,  who  was  at  hii 
ease  m  the  society  of  the  court,  and,  prior  to  the  public 
conference,  won  the  resjiect  and  favor  of  many  of  his  au- 
ditors by  his  attractiveness  in  social  intercourse.*  It  whi 
sometliing  gained  for  Protestantism,  when  ancli  a  roui, 
with  whom  there  could  be  no  reluctance  to  associate  on 
equal  terms,  was  seen  to  come  forward  in  its  defense. 
But  Beza,  besides  being  an  impressive  speaker,  wa«  an 
erudite  scholjir,  with  his  learning  so  perfectly  at  command, 
that  he  could  not  be  perplexed  by  hia  adversaries.  At 
one  time  there  was  some  prospect  of  an  agreement,  even 
in  A  general  definition  of  the  Eucharist.  The  final  result 
of  the  interviews,  public  and  private,  that  took  place  in 
connection  with  the  conference,  was  to  convince  both 
parties  that  no  compromise  on  the  points  of  theological 
difiference  was  practicable. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1562,  was  issued  the  impor- 
tant Edict  of  St.  Germain.  It  gave  up  the  policy,  which 
had  been  pursued  for  forty  years,  of  extirpating  religioM 
dissent.  It  granted  a  measure  of  toleration.  The  I^rot- 
estants  were  to  surrender  churches  of  which  they  bad 
taken  possession  and  were  to  build  no  more.  On  the 
jther  hand,  they  might,  until  further  order  should  be 
taken,  hold  their  rehgious  meetings  outside  of  the  waUa 
of  cities,  by  daylight,  without  arms  in  their  hands  j  and 
theii  meetings  were  to  be  protected  by  the  police.  They 
were  to  pay  regard  to  the  festival  days  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  were  to  assemble  no  consistories  or  synods  with- 
out permission,  were  not  to  enter  into  any  military  ore»n- 
ization  or  levy  taxes  upon  one  another,  and  were  to  teadi 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  without  insulting  the  mass  and 
fther  Catholic  institations.   It  was  a  restricted  toleratsootj 


i  Bexa't  letter  to  CatWn  ( Augiut  S5, 1561},  datxibtng  hU  iotrodnetioti  t»  Ik 

L  >iut,  i*  ipveu  1j/  the  Due  d'Aittoale,  i.  App.  p.  KL 
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bat  the  practice  had  been  to  give  to  edicts  of  this  na- 
ture some  latitude  of  coDstniction.  CahTii  rejoiced  in  it, 
»nd  tlie  Calviuiats  felt  that  under  it  tliey  could  cflnvert 
the  nation  to  the  Protestant  faith.  But  the  edict  was 
not  long  observed.  The  pap;il  legate  and  the  Catholic 
chiefs  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Kiug  of  Navarre  to  auan- 
don  the  Protest^mt  cause.  He  was  told  tliat  the  Pope 
would  annul  his  marriage,  and  that  he  could  then  wed 
Mary,  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland.  He  was  not  base 
enough  to  countenance  this  proposal.'  The  throne  of 
Sardinia  was  held  out  to  him  as  a  compensxitton  for  the 
loss  of  Navarre,  The  only  hope  for  the  success  of  the 
tolerant  policy  of  L'Hospital  had  rested  in  tlic  union  of 
the  Queen  Mother  with  the  princea  of  the  bIo<:id ;  and 
this  union  was  now  broken. 

The  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  were  resolved  not  to 
actpiiesee  in  a  poUcy  of  toleration,  not  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  obtaining  uniformity  by  coercion.  The  massacre  of 
Vassy  was  the  event  that  occasioned  war.  On  Sunday 
morning,  the  first  of  March,  1562,  the  Duke  of  Guise  ar- 
rived at  tlie  village  of  Vassy  on  his  way  to  Paris,  at  the 
head  of  a  retinue  of  several  himch'ed  nobles  and  soldiers. 
The  Protestants  were  holding  their  religious  service  in  a 
.^acious  barn.  Thither  he  sent  some  of  his  men,  who 
provoked  a  conflict.  The  rest  of  the  troop  came  to  the 
Ipot,  tore  off  the  door,  and  with  guna  and  sabres  slaugh- 
tered and  wounded  a  large  number  of  the  unarmed,  de- 
fenseless congregation,  and  plundered  their  houses.  Guise 
looked  on  and  did  not  hinder  the  work.  In  fact,  ho  had 
ooise  to  the  town  with  the  design  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  Huguenot  worship  there.^  Their  preacher,  bleeding 
from  his  wounds,  he  carried  off  as  a  prisoner.  The  Duke 
was  received,  especially  in  Paris,  with  acclaraatioHS.  The 
Protestants  throughout  France  justly  considered  his  deed 
«  wanton  and  atrocious  violation  of  the  Religious  Peace, 

I  Dbg  d'Aiunde,  i.  SS.  '  Henri  MarOo,  ix.  lit. 
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Bud  flew  to  arms.  In  every  parish  a  cmsade  "was  preaehet 
against  the  Huguenots,  and  the  scenes  of  cruelty  tliat  fol- 
lowed have  been  styled,  by  a  French  historian,  the  St, 
Bartholomew  of  1562.  The  Triumvira  seized  the  persons 
of  the  Queen  Mother  and  the  King,  and,  either  with  oi 
without  their  consent,  conveyed  them  to  Paris,  where  the 
whole  population  were  full  of  hatred  to  the  heretics.  An- 
other massacre  at  Sens,  even  more  cruel  than  that  of 
Vassy,  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  iconoclastic  fury 
on  the  side  of  the  Huguenots,  which  was  attended  with  a 
great  destruction  of  monuments  of  art  and  the  profanation 
of  sepulchres.  It  was  true  of  the  Huguenots  that,  "  leaa 
barbarous,  in  general,  than  their  adversaries,  toward  men, 
their  rage  was  implacable  against  things" —  ^;ainst  what- 
ever they  considered  objects  or  signs  of  idolatry.^ 

Thus  began  the  series  of  terrible  wars,  which  only  ter- 
minated with  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne. 
In  the  devastation  which  they  caused  they  may  be  com- 
8d  to  the  Thirty  Yeai-s'  War  in  Germany.  France 
a  prey  to  religious  and  political  fanaticism.  The 
passions  that  are  always  kindled  in  civil  wars  were  madt! 
the  more  fierce  from  the  religious  consecration  which  waa 
imparted  to  them.  Other  nations,  as  was  inevita.ble, 
mingled  in  the  frightful  contest,  and  France  had  welt-nigh 
lost  its  independence.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Hugnenots  acted  in  self-defense.  As  we  have  said,  their 
connection  with  a  political  party,  whatever  evils  were  in- 
cidental to  it,  waa  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  course 
taken  by  their  antagonists,  who  attacked  at  onoe  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  rights  of  the  princes  who  pro- 
fessed it.  But  it  waa  private  violence  countenanced  by 
l!ie  authorities,  against  which  the  Huguenots  rose  in  arms. 
Agrippa  d'AubignS,  the  Huguenot  historian  of  the  six- 
tconth  century,  says  :  "  It  is  to  be  forever  observed,  that 
i»  long  as  they  put  the  reformed  to  death  under  the  forms  il 

t  Hsnri  MutlD,  Ix.  ISi. 
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Ittjticc.  Lowever  iniquitous  and  cruel  it  was,  thuy  strotchecl 
out  their  necks,  but  not  their  liands ;  but  ivlien  the  })ublic 
authority,  the  magistrates,  weary  of  their  burnings,  threw 
the  knife  into  the  hands  of  the  crowd,  and  by  tuinulta  and 
great  massacres  took  away  the  venerable  face  of  justice, 
and  caused  neiglibor  to  be  slain  by  neighbor  to  the  sound 
of  trumpets  and  drums,  who  could  prevent  the  miserable 
victims  from  opposing  arm  to  arm,  steel  to  steel,  and  from 
taking  the  contagion  of  a  just  fury  from  a  fury  without 
justice  ?  .  .  .  .  Let  foreign  nations  judge  whether  we  or 
our  enemies  have  the  guilt  of  war  upon  the  forehead."  ^ 

Rouen  was  captured  by  the  Catholics  and  sacked.  There 
the  King  of  Navarre,  fighting  on  the  Catholic  side,  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound.  In  the  battle  of  Dreux,  the 
Protestants,  led  by  Coligny  and  Cond<S,  were  worsted,  but 
their  power  was  not  broken.  Shortly  after,  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  was  endeavoring  to  take  Orldans,  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  Huguenot  nobleman.  The  act  was  con- 
demned by  Caiman,  nor  had  it  the  sanction  of  any  of  the 
Protestant  leadera,  however  they  may  have  refrained  from 
exerting  themselves  to  hinder  it.  Coligny  declared  that 
ho  had  prevented  the  execution  of  similar  plots  before, 
that  he  had  no  agency  in  this,  but  that  for  tlie  six  months 
previous,  from  the  time  when  he  had  beard  that  the  Dnko 
and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  had  formed  the  design  to 
destroy  him  and  his  family,  he  had  ceased  to  exert  him- 
self to  save  the  Duke.  A  year  after  the  massacre  of 
Vassy,  the  Edict  of  Amboise  reestablished  peace  on  terma 
more  favorable  to  the  high  nobles  on  the  Protestant  aide 
than  the  preceding  edict,  but  less  favorable  to  the  smaller 
gentry  and  to  the  towns,  inasmuch  as  they  were  allowed 
but  a  single  place  of  worship  in  a  district  or  bailiiage. 
Paris  waj  excepted ;  there  Protestant  worship  was  not  to 
be  toleratefl.      The   capital  became  more   and  mere  a 

>  Agrippa  d'Aubigqi,  HUl.  UnittrktU  (Ulft-18).     G.  de  Felice,  But.  d*. 
Protaiantt  dt  Fnma  p.  ISO. 
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str(A.ighold  of  Catholic  faBaticiam.  The  Betflempnt  wm 
negotiated  by  CondS,  but  Ooligny  refused  to  give  hia 
sanction  to  its  provisiona,  wluch  were  most  unacceptable 
to  the  body  of  the  Protestants,  who  were  confident  that 
better  terms  might  have  been  made. 

This  pacification  could  not  be  of  long  endurance.  Tlio 
Huguenots  saw  from  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
court  and  the  hostile  movements  of  their  adversaries  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  obser\'6  it.  They  anticipated 
ihe  attack  by  themselves  resorting  to  arms ;  a  measutB 
«liich  the  leaders  felt  obliged  to  a»iopt,  though  not  with- 
out grave  raisgivinga.  They  extorted  the  Peace  of  Long- 
jiniieau  (I.'jOS),  which,  however,  reestablished  snbstan* 
hially  the  Edict  of  Pacification.  Conde's  hick  of  juil^jment 
was  hardly  less  conspicuous  than  his  valor  in  the  field.^ 

Charles  IX.  was  filled  with  chagrin  and  hidignafcion  at 
being  driven  to  make  an  accommodation  with  his  snbjecta 
in  arins.  The  bitter  animosity  of  the  Catholics  through 
the  country  was  stu-red  up  against  the  Huguenots.  But 
a  few  months  before,  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  executed 
Egmout  and  Horn  in  the  Netherlands.  At  Bayonne, 
where  Alva  had  met  the  Queen  Mother  and  her  daughter, 
Elizabeth  of  Spain,  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  induce  the 
French  court  to  proceed  to  extreme  measures  against  the 
Huguenots.  But  the  young  King  was  then  averse  to  the 
renewal  of  the  war  and  to  a  resort  to  cruel  persecution, 
and  the  Queen  Mother  refused  to  give  way  to  Alva'a  per- 
Buasions.'-^  Her  aim  was  to  balance  the  parties  against 
each  other,  so  that  neither  of  thorn  could  be  in  a  position 
to  endanger  her  own  power.  The  words  of  Alva,  how- 
ever, made  a  stronger  impression  on  Montpensier,  Mont* 
Juc,  and  other  CathoUc  nobles.  The  last  conflict,  whlcb 
the  Huguenots  had  begun,  had  exasperated  all  who  were 

>  T\.i  I>uc  rt'ADmnte,  who  defends  the  Edict  of  Amboise,  mlniits  that  in  thk 
Imsl  treaty  Cond^  made  a  faUe  atep^  and  adds:  ^*It  must  be  allowed  that  hii 
lean  wa»  larger  than  his  intellect."     i.  Mi. 

*  Th«  tutual  opp<}&lto  representation  ia  corr^ted  hy  Ranke.  1. 1^. 
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Q'^t  of  their  party.  The  Catholic  couuter-retori-iiation 
was  in  progress,  and  Jpsuit  preachers  inflaraed  the  anger 
of  the  CatlioHc  population.  Philip  and  Alva  riinewed 
their  efforts,  which  weru  seconded  by  the  Cardiniil  of  Lcr- 
raine  in  the  Council.  The  Huguenots,  the  king  was  tolil. 
were  rebels ;  if  they  were  not  subdued  he  could  not  be 
the  ruler  of  the  land.  Thus  war  was  once  more  renewed, 
under  Spanish  influence  and  cooperation.  The  Hugue- 
nots wore  now  in  arms  to  defend  their  liberties  against  a 
perfidious  conspiracy.  The  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Ad- 
miral Cohgny  had  found  safety  in  Rochelle,  the  town 
which  often  proved  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  more  than  onee  saved  it  fi'om  fatal  disaster.  The 
Edict  of  Pacilicatiou  was  annulled.  The  Huguenots  wera 
beaten  at  Jarnac  in  1569,  where  Cond^  fell,  leaving  his 
name  to  his  eldest  son  Henry,  a  youth  of  seventeen  ;  and 
the  same  year  they  were  defeated  again  at  Moucontour, 
Now  Rochelle  proved  its  value  to  the  Protestants,  who, 
under  Cohgny,  successfully  defended  the  city  against  the 
victorious  enemy. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  court  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  make  peace  at  this  time.  But  the  war  was  not 
like  tlie  former  contests,  a  local  one.  It  was  a  general 
war,  in  which  foreign  nations  were  concerned.  The 
Huguenots  were  aided  by  money  from  England  and  troops 
from  Germany,  When  they  had  been  shut  up  in  Rochelle, 
where  the  Queen  of  Navarre  held  her  court,  they  fitted 
out  a  small  fleet  which  they  used  with  much  effect  along 
the  coast.  It  was  a  characteristic  of  Coligny  that,  though 
often  beaten  iu  the  field,  he  was  able,  after  defeat,  to  keep 
together  his  forces  and  resume  hostihties.  He  was  soon 
strong  enough  to  sally  forth  fi'om  Rochelle  and  to  tmv- 
erse  Fnuice  at  the  head  :>f  a  body  of  three  thousand 
.".orae,  the  most  of  whom  were  Germans,  and  whose  pro- 
gress, especially  as  it  was  known  that  the  young  princes, 
Ki).van'e  and  Cori^,  were  among  them,  awakened  entha- 
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Biasm  wherever  they  appeared.  The  perseverance  ol  tne 
Huguenots  and  their  continued  strength,  imesJaausted  bj 
defeat,  constituted  one  of  the  arguments  for  peace.  Jeal- 
ousy of  Spain  was  the  other.  The  ambition  of  Philip  ex- 
cited alarm  among  the  French.  He  had  a  scheme  for 
cffectmg  the  liberation  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  of  mar- 
•^ing  her  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  his  half-brother,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  bring  Scotland,  and  ultimately  Eng 
land,  under  Spanish  control.  He  proposed  to  marry  hia 
Bistei  to  the  young  King  of  France.  If  these  plans  should 
hi  carried  out,  England.  Scotland,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands might,  Uke  Italy,  be  made  subordinate  to  SpaiU' 
It  was  felt,  moreover,  that  he  was  taking  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Huguenots  mainly  to  promote  his  selfish  in- 
terest, and  that  be  rendered  less  asaistauoe  than  the  enemy 
gained  from  their  German  aUies,  The  court,  in  1570, 
agreed  to  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  by  which  the  pro- 
visions of  tlie  Edict  of  Pacification  were  revived,  and  four 
fortified  towns,  of  which  Rochelle  was  one,  were  put  for 
two  years  into  the  bauds  of  the  Huguenots,  as  a  guarantee 
for  their  safety  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  stipulations. 

Thus  the  obstinate  refusal  to  grant  a  moderate  degree 
of  religious  hberfcy  led  to  the  necessity  of  a  vastly  greater 
concession,  through  which  the  kingdom  was  divided 
against  itself —  another  kingdom  being,  as  it  were,  estab- 
lished Avithin  it.  Yet  it  was  a  measure  which  the  Hugue- 
nots, after  their  experience  of  the  perfidy  of  the  Court, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  demand. 

The  conclusion  of  this  peace  with  the  Hugnenoti 
brought  upon  the  European  states  a  political  crisis  oi 
great  moment.  It  seemed  likely  that  France  would  taKe 
part  in  a  coalition  against  Philip  11.  The  state  of  things 
in  the  Netherlands  at  this  juncture  vras  favorable  for  such 
an  alliance.  The  union  of  Philip  with  Venice  and  with  the 
Pope,  and  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  increased  the  jealousy 
with  which  France  and  England  looked  on  liis  ambitioa& 
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deaigns.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Duko  of  Anjou,  the 
heir  of  the  French  crown,  should  marry  Queen  Ehzabeth, 
and,  when  this  negotiation  was  broken  off,  tliat  hia  yoiuiger 
brother,  the  Duke  d'Alen^ou,  should  marry  her.  The 
Queen  Mother  was  in  apparent,  and  probably,  sincere 
accord  with  this  new  poUcy.  The  sons  of  the  Constable 
Montmorenci  were  then  powerful  at  court,  and  it  was 
jOue  of  them,  the  Marshal  Francis,  who  suggested  the 
liage  of  the  youngest  daughter  of  Catharine,  Mar- 
garet of  Valois,  to  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  Queen 
Mother  fell  in  with  the  proposal,  and  the  Huguenots  were 
not  averse  to  it.  At  about  the  same  time  Cond^  was 
married  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Cleve.  So  ardent 
were  the  hopes  of  the  Protestants  that  Coligny  himself 
came  to  the  court  and  was  warmly  received  by  Cathaiine. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  character.  On 
his  own  estate,  he  punctually  attended,  \rith  his  family 
and  dependents,  the  Calvinisfcic  worship ;   and  at  each 

ecurrence  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  was  at  pains  to  heal 
all  quarrels  and  differences  among  his  people.  He  entered 
into  the  civil  wars  with  the  utmost  reluctance  and  sor- 
row, in  obedience  to  the  imperative  caU  of  duty,  and  in 
comphance  with  the  counsels  of  hia  wife,  who  equaled 
him  in  piety  and  in  nobleness  of  soul.  He  did  not  allow 
Itbe  spirit  of  a  patriot  to  sink  in  that  of  a  partisan. 
Notwithstanding  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
party,  and,  though  a  subject,  was  able  to  make  peace  or 
wai*,  he  was  broad  and  disinterested  in  all  his  plans. 
Grave  in  his  deportment,  inflexible  in  his  principles, 
blameless  in  his  morals,  wnth  an  immutable  trust  in  God, 
he  presents  a  commanding  figure  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion and  corruption  of  the  times.  It  was  the  hatred  of 
Catharine  de  Medici  to  Coligny  that  led  to  the  massacre 
|of  St.  Bartholomew.      She  saw  how  deeply  the    King 

was  impressed  with  his  abilities  and  excellence.     Charles 

klX.,  sickly  in  body,  like  the  othar  sons  of  Henry  FI.,  end 
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with  an  unhealtliy,  unregulated  nature — all  the  baJ  tea 
lieiiciea  of  which  had  been  fostered  in  the  base  and  diaso- 
lute  Bodety  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  and  by  tli« 
influence  of  his  mother,  whose  supreme  pnrpoae  was  to 
keep  up  her  owu  ascendency  over  him — now  felt  for  the 
first  time  the  inspiring  influence  of  a  man  vrho  coulii 
awalien  in  lilm  something  of  reverence  and  love.  The 
Queen  saw  that  day  by  day  she  was  becoming  supplanted, 
•imply  by  the  natural  impression  which  Coligny  made  upon 
her  son.  The  best  hopes  were  awakened  in  Cohguy's 
own  mind  by  tho  almost  filial  regard  with  which  the  King 
listened  to  him.  He  urged  most  earnestly  that  war 
should  be  declared  against  Spain,  and  the  King  was  in- 
chned  to  take  the  step.  However  Catharine  might  be 
dtsjMsed  to  prevent  Philip  from  acquiring  a  power  in 
France  that  could  he  dangerous  to  herself,  she  was  not  of 
a  mind  to  eutcr  into  a  war  against  him  ;  a  W!ir,  too,  that 
must  incidentally  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  confirm  the  influence  of  Coligny  over  the  King. 
Whom  would  he  follow,  Catharine  or  Cohgny  ?  Warm 
words  passed  between  Coligny  aud  the  Queen  Mother,  in 
the  presence  of  Charles.  The  Admiral  said  that  the 
King  might  he  involved  in  war,  even  agauist  his  wiU 
—  referring  to  the  confliet  in  the  Netherlands,  into  which 
CoUguy  was  urging  him  to  enter.  It  was  pretended  aftei^ 
wards  that  he  had  thrown  out  a  threat  of  rebeUion, 
Catharine  determined  to  destroy  him.  She  called  in  the 
Hid  of  the  Guises,  his  implacable  enemies,  who  longed  to 
iivenge  upon  him  the  assassination  of  their  relative. 
Her  seKJond  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  HI., 
uu  whom  she  doted  and  who  was  equally  alarmed  at  thfl 
fi'eling  which  the  King  manifested  to  Coligny,  engaged 
i-ordially  in  the  plot.  The  Duchess  of  Nemours,  the 
w  idow  of  Francis,  and  the  mother  of  Henry  of  Guise, 
willuigly  aided  in  devising  and  carrying  out  the  diaboli 
tal  scheme.     Coligny  was  wounded  by  a  shot  troiu  a 
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window  of  an  ailherent  of  the  Guises,  Tliis  was  on  the 
22d  of  Au^ist,  1572.  The  wound  was  not  dangerous, 
and  the  plot  had  miscarried.  The  faihire  involved  tlie 
more  peril  to  the  authors  of  it,  from  the  sympathy  with 
the  Admiral  which  the  IGng  espressed,  and  from  his  in- 
dignation at  the  Guises,  who  were  known  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  In  a  visit  to  Coligny,  in  which  the  Qneen 
Mother  accompanied  the  King,  the  wounded  veteran, 
who  at  that  time  thought  that  the  bullets  which  had 
struck  him  might  have  been  poisoned,  called  him  to  the 
bed-side,  and,  in  an  undertone,  cautioned  him  against 
yielding  to  the  counsels  of  Catharine  and  the  faction  with 
which  she  had  allied  herself.  By  the  most  importunate 
urging,  she  extorted  from  Charles  a  statement  of  what 
the  Admii-al  had  said. 

Thereupon  the  plan  of  a  general  massacre  was  matured. 
Had  it  been  thought  of  before  ?  Pains  had  been  taken 
to  collect  the  Hnguenota  from  all  quarters  into  the  city. 
Catharine  had  insisted  that  the  mairiage  should  take  place 
there.  There  is  evidence  that  the  idea  of  seizing  on  tliis 
occasion  to  cut  off  aorae  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  was  not 
new  to  the  Queen's  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  out 
the  sinuosities  of  a  nature  so  made  up  of  deceit,'  SJie 
was  fully  capable  of  weaving  two  schemes  simultaneously, 
and  of  availing  herself  of  either  as  circumstances  might 
dictate.  At  all  events,  the  failure  in  the  first  attempt 
npon  Coligny  moved  her  and  her  confederates  to  under- 
take a  general  massacre.  Henxy  III.,  who  was  one  of 
them,  asserted  that  the  King  himself,  when  he  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  murder  of  Ccligny.  de- 
manded that  the  Huguenots  should  all  be  struck  down,  so 
that  none  should  be  left  to  cry  out  against  his  deed.  The 
tiourt  had  been  absorbed  in  the  fe3ti\'ities  attending  the 

1  "  Celts  femma  etiiit  1*  mensonge  mtme  at  I'on  ae  p«rd  dsns  I'sljtme  de  M 
fooMiet^."  Henri  Martin,  ix.  291.  Michelet,  ia  Che  course  of  hia  eloquent  asr- 
-»tive  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  plof,  says  of  Cathsrine:  "  Elle  it»ii  double  •« 
t  avec  tooi,  avei  el^e-m^me."     Gatrrti  dt  StHtiv*,  p.  3S8. 
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marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  The  fanaticiam  of  the 
peoj.'le  of  Paris  was  inflamed  by  the  presence  of  the 
Proti\st.ants  among  them,  and  efforta  were  nece^ary  tc 
pi'eveat  outbreakings  of  violence.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  uni'hain  tlie  passions  of  the  Catholic  populace,  and  the 
work  if  death  conld  be  done.  The  feeble,  impulsive,  hn- 
petuoiis,  half-distracted  king,  was  assured  that  a  plot, 
with  Coligny  at  its  head,  had  been  formed  against  him, 
&nd  was  plied  with  cntreatiea,  arguments,  threats,  until 
his  opposition  was  broken  down,  and  he  yielded  liimselt 
as  a  passive  instrument  into  the  hands  of  the  conspira- 
tors.^ In  the  night  of  the  24th  of  August,  at  a  concexted 
signal,  the  murderers  fell  upon  the  victims,  the  destruction 
of  the  most  eminent  of  whom  had  been  previously  allotU'd 
to  mdividuals,  the  Duke  of  Guise  having  taken  it  in  charge 
to  despatch  Coligny.  An  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  tlie 
Huguenots  followed.  The  miserable  King  was  seen  to 
fire  upon  them  from  his  window.  Couriers  were  sent 
through  the  country,  and  in  the  other  towns  the  same 
frightful  scenes  were  enacted.  /Not  less  than  two  thou- 

I  On  the  mucb  controverted  question,  whether  the  musacre  of  St.  Bortholo- 
mcw  was  pretneditated,  two  nt  the  ablest  modem  hirtorimm,  Ranks  <uid  Heart 
M«rtin,  are  siiliBlantiaHy  agreed.  The  Tnateria!  points  ol  their  riew  »ro  indi- 
cated alwre.  See  Han^Bi  L  212  aeq.,  and  his  exaniination  {v^  97  6e<i.)  of  lb* 
work  of  Capeflgue;  Hufoire  de  la  Reforme^  dt  la  Ligve  el  de  Henry  IV. 
Cfipefl^ii3  in  one  of  the  writers  Arha  would  make  the  masaacre  aprtng  wholly 
from  th«  infuriated  state  of  Catholic  feeling  ia  Paris,  of  which  the  individoalf 
Goncenied  in  it  wore  the  n^ore  inatrumenU.  Martin  (ix.  SOS)  conatderB  that  is 
iniiisting  that  the  marriage  of  Kavarre  should  be  at  Paris,  there  waft  in  the  mind 
[pf  the  Queen  Mother  ^'ainon  uti  projet,  au  moinS}  une  arri^re-peoai^  aintstre.*' 
UVUBn  Catharine  put  herself  openly  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  peace,  *'  la  TSgise 
nmas^equi  avoJt  toujoura  flotte  daoBoon  esprit  se  fixe ;  te  fat^ti>nie  du  meurlre  preach 
Morps;  'elle  lienteonseil  de  Be  di^faire  de  FArairal '  (.If em.  rfe  Tnvmmet,  p.  3861." 
Martin,  p.  302.  lleniy  Ill.'t  narrativt  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  consittitd  genoint 
by  Martin  (p.  309,  n.)  ItsBcnuinsnaas  isdoithted  byRanke.  The  view  of  Rank* 
■lid  Martin  an  to  the  origin  of  the  inBjiaacre,  not  in  a  plot  definitely  framed  long 
before,  but  in  tha  terror  and  fanaticimi  excited  by  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  aa- 
jassinafe  Coligny,  ie  adopted  by  Soldan,  Frnnkrtieh  u.  die  SririSofomaw*  iVacil 
by  Heniy  White,  in  his  truly  learned  us  well  as  readable  work  on  the  Civil  Wan 
rA(  Afitarwre  of  St.  Bitriholomew,  and  by  other  judicious  writetn.  Browning,  ic 
his  valuable  BUtory  nfthe  Iltigtienntt  {ch.  xxvii.),  errs  in  attributing  to  Cbarin 
IX.  tha  pUTpoae  to  decoy  the  Huguenot  leaders  to  Part  in  order  to  cut  Ihem  of 
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sand  were  killed  in  Paris,  and  as  many  as  twenty  thoa- 
■and  in  the  rest  of  France. }  Navarre  and  Cond^  were  at 
Length  obliged  to  conform  £o  the  Catholic  Church,  to  save 
their  lives.  The  news  of  the  great  massacre  excited  a 
tumult  of  joy  at  Madrid  and  at  Rome.  It  is  said  that 
Philip  II,,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  laughed  aloud. 
The  Pope  ordered  a  Te  Deum,  and  by  processions  and  ju- 
bilant thanksgivings  the  Papal  court  signified  the  satis- 
faction with  which  the  intelligence  was  received.  A 
medal  was  struck,  having  on  oue  side  the  image  of  Greg- 
ory XIII.,  and  on  the  the  other,  the  destroying  angel, 
■with  the  words :  Hugonotorum  strages  (massacre  of  the 
Huguenots).  The  Pope  ordered  Vasari  to  paint  and 
hang  up  in  the  Vatican,  a  picture  wliich  should  represent 
the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,  and  bear  the  inscription : 
"  Pontifex  CoUgnii  neeem  prohat "  (the  Pope  approves 
the  shijTng  of  Coligny).  Among  the  fictitious  apologies 
which  the  French  Court  put  forth,  that  which  charged 
upon  the  Huguenots  a  plot  againet  the  ICing  and  govern- 
ment, met  with  Uttle,  if  any,  credence.  Everywhere, 
except  at  Madrid  and  Rome,  in  the  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant  nations,  the  atrocious  crime  was  regarded  with 
horror  and  with  detestation  of  its  perpetrators. 
f  The  Protestants  were  not  subdued  hy  the  terrible  losa 
•which  they  had  suffered.  The  burning  wrath  which  it 
excited  among  them  was  a  new  source  of  strength,  Ro- 
chelle  still  held  out.  Nor  did  the  Queen  Mother  desert 
her  previous  path  or  show  herself  disposed  to  a  close  alli- 
ance with  Philip.  She  even  sought  to  keep  up  negotiations 
for  the  mairiage  of  Alen^on  with  Elizabeth, 

A  new  turn  was  given  to  affairs  by  the  separation  of 
e  '*  Pohtiques,"  or  liberal  Catholics,  who  were  in  favor  of 
toleration,  from  their  fanatical  brethren.  The  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  the  poUcy  which  L'Hospital  had  vainly  rec- 
ommended, were  now  recognixed  by  a  strong  pai-ty.  In 
1574  the  wretched  hfe  of  Charles  IX.  came  to  an  end. 
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fid  baOha  and  saasneor.  Ham;  IIL,  Uw  ^vocke  of  Wt 
aottac,  aad  nuMt  fidfy  bnlnwd  witii  her  idaw,  asd  iA( 
had  bam  ■otiw  in  ooBtifdng  -flie  mian-e  cf  St.  BartJmt- 
omeir,  'was  tdsotfy  xasn^ietant  to  govern  a  tw— toy  dial 
^pwtani  byTBli^aas  fiMtian,  a  eoontfy  -wliaaa  tnaaaty 
B  tra*  fldhaaatod,  and  wliaae  pac|ile  were  eUmarona  for  de- 
'  Imaaaaa  ^nm  tlnir  htsrry  bordexiB  of  tatratioii,  at  Aft 
«M»1in»  Hat  a  attta^  pou^  tn»  rjiwaniliuft  zadical  p6- 
litioal  nCarma.  llie  dig  ondesvared  to  make  bis  wij 
l|y  «ialt  and  dotiUa-daath^  bnt  lost  die  confidenee  of 
Indt  of  tlir  nUi^oaa  paitiaa.  In  Mar,  1576«  he  made  Ui 
whfa  -A*  nnitad  Hogaanots  and  Polhiqaee,  gitiag 
I  ju'UMi  uuivaUjulM.  svi^iflnB  uwuam,  with  tkc 
of  Pam,  aad  ^  oqnal  dB^Uaaen  to  all  offiM 


I  a[  Sjpwn,  HflBiy  of  Gniae  ar;g^ 
lor  tiie  MMnfeBaance  et  tk 
Oadiofic  i«£giaii  and  iort^  actirpatian  of  Protestastisiii. 
io  157fi  dwnawWi  diat  there  sboold 
llii  liimiliaii  TKamiM^palaritTof 
W)t  oolj  oviag 
■eataem  hot  aho 
to  Ida  advaaaaneaA  af  pgaaopal  faToritea  to  tke  highcat 
aBoaa,  and  his  sobjeetiaD  to  tteir  inflnenoe,  hi  disregaid 
ol  tin  daiBB  at  the  great  nobks.  The  League  com- 
maaeed  another  war,  the  nxth  in  ^e  senea,  for  the  a(- 
tainment  of  their  «ids,  and  drew  the  iiresohite  atnl  help 
teat  King  along  with  tfaeni.  The  remit  was  the  aecariiig 
to  the  Hugnenota  of  what  had  been  granted  them  in  1576 
bat  the  Beveiith  war,  that  soon  followed,  ended  in  the' 
Klo{>tion  o£  the  first  Edict  of  Toleration.  In  1.5 84,  tha 
Duke  of  Aien^oD,  who,  after  the  acoeeaion  of  Henij  to 
the  throne,  had  worn  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Anjon. 
died.  Thus  Henry  of  Navarre  wna  left  the  next  heir  tc 
tbn  throne.  The  Lea^e,  with  Spain  and  Rome  at  itt 
back,  resolved  that   he  should   never  wear   the   crowiL 
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THE  CATHOLIC  LEAGUE.  2V9 

SIxtas  v.,  shortly  after  hie  acceasion  to  the  Papal  ihair 
issued  a  bull,  in  which  the  two  Priuces,  Niivsirru  and 
Cond^,  as  heretics,  and  leaders  and  promotors  of  heresy, 
were  declared  to  have  forfeited  their  dignities  and  posaes- 
sioDS,  including  all  title  to  the  French  throne.  In  the 
war  of  the  "  three  Henries,"  as  it  was  called,  Henry  nf 
Navarre  was  supported  by  England  and  by  troops  from 
Germany  a  ad  Switzerland.  The  King,  on  his  return  to 
Palis,  found  that  Henry  of  Guise  was  greeted  by  the 
multitude  as  the  hero  of  the  war.  The  attempt  of  the 
King  to  introduce  bodies  of  troops  devoted  to  himself, 
was  met  by  the  erection  of  barricades  in  the  streets  of 
the  city,  and  he  was  obliged  to  malce  a  humiliating  ap- 
peal to  Guise  to  quiet  the  disorder.  The  Assembly  of 
the  States  General  at  Blois,  in  1588,  brought  forward 
projects  of  constitutional  reform  which  reduced  the  power 
of  the  Iving  to  a  low  point.  His  mortification,  resent- 
ment, and  impatience  at  the  restrictions  laid  upon  hira, 
bad  now  reached  their  height.  He  caused  the  Duke  of 
Guise  to  be  assassinated  by  the  royal  body-guards,  and 
the  Duke's  brother,  the  Caidinal  of  Lorraine,  to  be  dis- 
patched the  same  day. 

Henry  HI.  had  now  brought  on  himself  the  implacable 
hostility  of  the  League.  The  fanatical  preachers  of  Paris 
held  him  up  to  the  execration  of  the  people.  The  doctors 
of  tlie  S  or  bonne  hastened  to  declare  that  he  had  incurred 
tJie  penalty  of  excommunication,  and  that  hia  subjects 
were  of  right  absolved  from  their  allegiance.  The  actual 
excommunication  from  the  Pope  followed.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  the  King  that  there  was  an  army  of  Protes- 
tants in  the  field,  under  Prince  Heiuy  of  Navarre.  The 
King  joined  himself  to  the  Prince.  The  army,  made 
strong  by  the  union  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Politiquea 
•—  the  liberal  Catholics  who  were  still  loyal  to  the  sover^ 
eign  —  drew  near  to  Paris.  It  was  thought  advisable  in 
the  citj'  to  set  a  watch  upon  the  CathoUca  who  were  not 
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of  the  League.  At  tliat  time,  wben  the  royal  catue, 
faithfully  supported  by  Navarre,  was  gaining  grooiid,  a 
fanatical  priest,  Clement  by  name,  made  his  way  into  the 
carnp  and  slew  the  Iving  (1589). 

Henry  IV.  was  now  tlia  sovereign  of  France  ty  right 
of  inheritance ;  but  he  had  been  declared  ineligible  b; 
the  Pope,  and  he  had  his  kingdom  to  win.  The  League 
were  disposed  to  put  France  under  the  protection  of 
Philip  IL  The  Duke  of  Mayenne,  the  brother  of  the 
Guises  who  were  assassinated  by  order  of  the  ICing,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  government  which  the  League  provis- 
ionally estiibliBhed.  The  interests  of  Spain  were  cared 
fof  by  the  ambassador,  Mendoza,  an  astute  diplomatist, 
whom  Elizabeth  had  foimd  it  inconsistent  with  her  safety 
and  that  of  her  kingdom  to  suffer  to  remain  in  England. 
Philip  n.  aspired  to  unite  the  CathoUc  nations  under  his 
rule,  and  the  League  were  so  lost  to  the  feeling  of  pat- 
riotism tvs  to  wish  him  success.  The  project  of  the  union 
of  France  and  Spain  failed,  as  far  as  the  Lea.g\ie  w.ia 
concerned,  only  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
who  refused  to  consent  that  his  nephew,  whom  it  wa« 
proposed  to  marry  to  Philip's  daughter,  should  wear  the 
crown.  Tlie  gallantry  of  Henry  of  Navarre  was  con- 
spicuously displayed.  In  the  battle  of  Ivry,  on  the  14th 
of  March,  1590,  he  gained  a  briUiant  victory,  which  wtm 
diiefly  due  to  his  personal  valor.  The  strategy  of  Alex- 
ander of  Parma,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age, 
neutralized  his  successes  until  that  commander  died.* 
Besides  the  discord  in  the  League,  which  has  been  notaced, 
other  circumstances  gradually  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
Ilenry.  The  gi-eat  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  crushing 
opposition  was  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Protestant.     When 

1  Sea  the  i^nmrks  of  Due  d'AoniBle  on  Henry's  miUUiT  talents,  il.  ITO.  Ha 
tUogir^  master  of  tactics,  bat  not  k  strategist.  D'Aumole'a  vork  is  tfrrlMllf 
jiBtntctiTe  in  relenaix  to  the  cooGtitutioD  of  ills  ormiei  and  the  militair  'TiiBti 
it  th«  dvt  w«n. 


THE  ABJDTIATION  OF  HENBT  IV. 

oiged  to  become  a  Catholic,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Henry  III.,  he  had  i-efiised,  but  in  such  terms  aa  to 
inspire  the  hope  that  he  might  iiltimately  accede  to  the 
proposal.  The  portion  of  the  Catholic  body  that  had 
given  him  their  support,  would  not  consent  to  the  elevation 
of  a  Proteatant  to  the  throne.  It  was  not  personal  am- 
bition alone,  nor  was  it  the  desire  of  repose  for  himself, 
which  he  felt  after  so  long  a  conflict ;  it  was  the  oppor- 
tunity that  was  given  him  to  restore  peace  to  France,  that 
at  length  moved  him  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  had  been  urged  upon  him,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  was  such  that  he  was  morally  bound  to  be  a 
member  of  the  old  Church.  Ab  King,  he  beheved  that  ht- 
could  shield  the  Huguenots  from  persecution,  as  well  as 
bring  to  an  end  the  terrible  calamities  under  which 
France  was  groaning.  Aa  long  as  he  remained  outside 
of  the  Catholic  Chiu'ch,  he  could  not  win  the  cities 
to  his  cause,  and  he  could  not  hope  to  reign  by  the  aid 
of  the  nobility  alone.  He  had  no  doubt  that  salvation 
■was  possible  in  the  old  Church.  Sully,  who  dwells  with 
much  self-complacency  on  the  part  which  he  took  in 
leading  the  King  to  abjure  Protestantism,  assured  him 
that  it  was  not  a  change  of  religion ;  that  the  foundation 
of  the  two  systems  was  the  same.^  But  Du  Perron,  who 
had  before  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  whom 
Henry  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Evi'eux,  had  at  least 
an  equal  influence  in  perauading  the  King  to  follow  his 
example.  Specific  articles  of  faith  that  were  presented 
to  him,  he  refused  to  sign.  But  be  went  into  the  Church  of 
St.  Denis  and  kneeUng  before  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
solemnly  declared  that  he  would  hve  and  die  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  he  promised  to  protect  and  defend,  Aa 
ho  bad  not  really  altered  his  opinions,  the  step  that  he  took 
was  one  which  admits  of  no  moral  justification.  Beza, 
irho  was  then  near  the  end  of  his  life,  wrote  to  him  a 

t  Mtrnmire*  li.  y. 
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pathetic  and  solemn  warning  against  it.^  We  cannot 
conceive  of  a  man  like  Coligny  consenting  to  aljure  htj 
religious  profession  from  any  consideration  of  expedi- 
ency, Men  of  the  highest  type  of  character  do  right  and 
leave  eonseqaences  to  Providence.  But  Henry  had  been 
reared  in  the  camp  j  he  had  neither  the  strength  of 
religious  cnnvictiona  nor  the  purity  of  life  which  answered 
to  the  8t;Ltidard  of  the  earnest  Huguenots.  Thus  his 
faults  palliate  the  guilt  of  an  act  which,  if  done  by  a  man 
of  a  higher  moral  tone,  would  have  been  attended  by  an 
ntter  ruin  of  character.  The  nation  was  now  easily  won 
to  bis  cause.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  most  eminent  of 
the  recent  \vriter8  on  French  history  dissenting  from  the 
popular  view  which  assimies  that  it  waa  demonstrably  im- 
poBsible  for  Henry  to  atttiin  to  the  throne  witliout  aban- 
doning his  faith.  The  same  writer  ^reea  with  distin- 
guished indi\nduals  in  the  Catholic  Church,  who  even  at 
that  day  preferred  that  the  King  should  remain  an  honeat 
Protestant  than  become  a  pretended  Catholic. ^  It  is  un- 
questionable, however,  that  the  immediate  effect  was  to 
open  his  way  to  the  throne  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.  He  rode  into  Paris,  wearing  the  white 
plume  which  had  often  waved  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Tlie  abjuration  of  Henry  might  be  approved  by  a  Prot- 
estant like  Sully,  in  whom  religion  was  subordinate  to 
politics ;  but  it  brought  consternation  and  grief  to  the 
great  body  of  his  faithful  Huguenot  Adherents  who  ha^ 
stood  by  him  in  the  darkest  hours,  and  who  now  saw  the 
foundations  on  which  they  stood  as  a  party,  struck  from 
under  their  feet.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  retained,  to  so 
great  an  extent,  the  affection  of  those  who  most  deplored 
\tm  change  of  religion.  His  captivating  qualities  ^ve 
liim  an  almost  irresistible  ascendency  over  the  hearts  ol 
men.    The  Hbjttnition  of  Henry  was  not  the  only  trvi. 

'  Tar  the  mnoastiwioM  el  ether  Pititntnitii,  t««  the  tbsnagh  ipntk  •<  Sift 
M)n,  fitr  PUrlntl  Ktuig  BmuiAt  it*  Vitrum  (B•f^1.  1869).  p.  «M. 
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irliich  tlie  Huguenots  were  destined  to  experieuce  as  a 
sousequence  of  being  a  political  party.  Others,  especially 
nobles,  sought  and  found  persoiuil  advaiioement  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  tliL-ii-  chief.  The  leadership  of 
the  Huguenot  pai-ty  was  coveted  by  persons  more  emi- 
nent for  their  rank  than  for  their  devotion  to  religion. 
Tlie  continued  persecution,  of  which  the  Huguenots  were 
the  victims,  euiibled  them  to  rally  and  preserve  their  polit» 
ical  organization  ;  and  the  strength  which  they  still  mani- 
fested, indirectly  aided  the  King  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  poUcy  of  peace  and  toleration.  He  aimed  to  mode- 
rate the  polemical  ardor  of  the  Huguenot  champions, 
and  did  not  conceal  his  satisfaction  when  his  old  friend, 
Du  Plessis  Mornay,  was  convicted,  in  a  disputation  with 
Du  Perron,  at  Fontaiuebleau,  of  having  unwittingly  used 
inaccurate  citations  fi'om  the  ecclesiastical  writers.^ 

The  adoiiuistration  of  Henry,  though  cut  short  by  the 
dagger  of  RuvaiUac,  was  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
France.  With  the  assistance  of  the  astute  Sully,  he  re- 
organized the  industry,  and  restored  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  He  made  war  upon  Spain,  and  in  the  treaty  of 
Vei'vins,  in  1598,  he  recovered  the  places  which  had  been 
conquered  from  France,  both  by  Philip,  and  by  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  The  Pope  was  compelled  to  conclude  peace, 
and  to  annul  his  various  fulminations  against  Henry, 
while  the  latter  refused  to  make  any  declaration  except 
that  he  had  retui-ned  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  he  ad- 
hered to  his  promise  to  protect  both  religions.  The  idea 
of  his  foieign  policy,  which  was  that  of  weakening  the 
power  of  Spain,  and  of  Hapsburg,  and  of  extenduig  the 
boundaries  of  France,  was  after  wai'ds  taken  up  by  Riche- 
lieu, and  fuUy  realized.  In  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1698, 
Henry  secured  to  the  Huguenots  that  measure  of  rehgiona 
iberty,  and  the  guarantees  of  it,  for  which  they  had  con- 

'  A  favimble  view  of  the  King's  policy  in  dealing  with  the  llugaandU  It 
given  \if  Kanke,  ii.  71  iie(|  ;  >  teaa  favorable  view  by  Stiibeliii,  p.  6ST  tnt^. 
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tendcid.  It  left  fortified  cities  in  their  hands,  thua  per- 
petuating the  existence  of  an  orgixnized  power  within  the 
State ;  but  this  was  a  necessity  of  the  times.  With  this 
exception,  his  domestic  policy  involved  the  couoentration 
of  power  in  the  monarch ;  and  in  this  respect,  Richeheu 
followed  in  his  footsteps.  But  if  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.  brought  a  comparative  security  to  the  Calvinists  of 
France,  this  was  the  limit  of  its  advantage  to  them. 
From  a  religious  body,  animated  with  the  purpose  to 
bring  the  whole  country  to  the  adoption  of  their  princi- 
ples, they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  defensive 
party,  confined  by  metea  and  bounds,  which  it  coixld  not 
overpass ;  a  party  more  and  more  separated  from  the 
Catholic  population,  and  exposed,  besides,  to  the  evild 
consequent  on  keeping  up  a  political  and  military  orgaui- 
Eatiou.  From  this  moment.  Protestantism  in  France 
ueased  to  grow. 


rii^fl 


The  Netherlands  formed  a  most  valaable  portion  of  the 
inherited  dominiona  of  Charles  V.  The  Dukea  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  descendante  of  ICing  John  of  France,  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  French  crown  and  of 
the  wars  between  France  and  England,  had  built  up  by 
maniage,  purchase,  and  conquest,  or  by  more  culpable 
means,  a  rich  and  powerful  dominion.  The  Duchy  of 
Burgundy  gradually  extended  its  confines,  until,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V,,  it  comprised  seventeen  provinces,  and 
was  nearly  coextensive  with  the  territory  included  in  the 
present  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  AU  of  the  old 
writers  describe  in  glowing  language  the  unequaled  pros- 
perity and  thnft  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  skill  and 
intelUgence  of  the  people.*  Agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  were  equally  flourishing  and  lucrative. 
There  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  cities,  3ome  of  them 
the  largest  and  busiest  in  Europe.  Antwerp,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  at  a  time 
when  London  had  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
was  the  resort  of  merchants  from  every  quarter,  and  had 
a  trade  surjiassing  that  of  any  other  European  city.  The 
people  of  the  Netherlands  were  noted  not  less  for  their 

-  Stndi,  De  Bello-Btl!)iei>,Uim.  i.  Fori  destriptlan  ot  the  atatc  of  ihe  Low 
Countries,  see  IlSusser,  Gtck.  d.  Zeitall,  d.  Ilff,,p.S28aeq.  Proacott,  Hiit.  of 
iJte  Utign  of  PkUipI!.,  b.ii.  cti.  I;  MoUey,  Ritio/tht  Dutch  RtpubHe,  \.  81  gcij. 
Tb.  Juste,  But.  dt  ta  Bivot.  det  Pagt-Bm,  torn.  1. 1.  v.  Holzwarth,  Dtr  AU- 
^aU  d,  Nit/lertandtr  (3  vols.,  18S6--72).  The  facts  ire  drawn  from  GuicciHrdtui, 
Btijpttt  Dtteriplio  (]H53),  Str^a,  Bafnage,  AnnaUtdet  Prorincet-Unit  (ITIB), 
«iid  44h«r  Kturctt. 
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ingenuity  shown  in  the  invention  of  machines  and  iinplfr 

nients,  and  for  their  proficiencj  in  auiencie  and  letters,  than 
for  their  opulence  and  enterprise.  It  was  their  boast  that 
tommon  laborera,  even  the  fiaheiinen  who  dwelt  in  the 
huts  uf  Friesland,  could  read  and  write,  and  disuuss  the 
inteiiJi'ctation  of  Scripture.  Local  sell-goveriiment  ex 
isted  to  a  remai'kable  extent  thi'oughout  the  seventeec 
proviuces.  Each  had  ita  own  chartered  rights,  privileges, 
and  imniuuities,  aud  ita  immeinorial  customs,  which  cba 
sovei-eign  was  bound  to  keep  inviolate.  TTie  people  loved 
their  freedom.  Chailefl  V.,  with  all  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  hia  vast  power,  could  not  anmlgamate  the 
proviiicea,  or  fuse  tliem  under  a  common  ayatena,  and  was 
obliged  to  satisfy  himseK  with  being  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy of  httle  republica.  But  at  the  Diet  of  Augsbm^, 
in  154s,  he  succeeded  in  legalizing  the  separation  of  the 
Netherlands  into  a  distinct,  united  portion  of  the  Empire, 
paying  its  own  tax,  in  a  gi-osa  amount,  into  the  treasmy ; 
havitig  certain  special  rights  ui  the  Diet ;  entitled  to  pro- 
tection, but  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 
judiciary,  to  which  other  parts  of  the  Empire  wei-e  sub- 
ject. 

In  such  a  population,  among  the  countrymen  of  Eraa- 
mufl,  where,  too,  in  pre'V'ious  ages,  various  fonns  of  iimo- 
vation  aud  dissent  had  arisen,  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
must  inevitably  hud  an  entnuice.  They  were  brought  in 
by  foreign  merchants,  "  together  vnth.  wlioae  commoditiea," 
writes  the  old  Jesuit  historijin  Stnida,  ''  this  plague  often 
Bails,"  They  were  introduced  with  the  German  and 
Swiss  soldiers,  whom  Charles  V.  had  occaaion  to  bring  into 
the  country.  Protestantism  was  also  tran.Hp  Ian  toil  from 
England  by  numerous  exiles  who  fled  from  the  persecu- 
on  of  Mary.  The  contiguity  of  the  country  to  Germany 
4ud  France  provided  abundant  avenues  for  the  incoming 
of  the  new  opinions.  "  Nor  did  the  Rhine  fioin  Ger 
many,  or  the  Meuse  from  France,  *  to  quote  the  regrelia. 
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Iftuguage  of  Strada,  "  send  more  water  into  the  Low 
Countries,  than  by  tlie  one  the  conta^on  of  Luther,  by 
the  other  of  Calvin,  was  imported  into  the  same  Belgic 
provmces."  •  The  spirit  and  occupations  of  the  people, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  eomitry,  were  singularly 
pi-opitioufl  for  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  movement. 
The  cities  of  Fiandera  and  Brabant,  especially  Antwerp, 
very  early  furnished  professors  of  the  new  faith.  Charles 
V.  issued,  in  1521,  from  Wornis,  an  edict,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  barbarous  enactments  or  "  placards,"  for  the 
extinguishing  of  heresy  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  it  did 
not  remain  a  dead  letter.'  La  1523,  two  Augustinian 
monks  were  burned  at  the  stake  in  Brussels.  After  the 
fire  was  kindled,  they  repeated  the  Apostle's  creed,  and 
Bang  the  T&  J}eum  laudamus.^  This  execution  drew  from 
Luther  an  inspiriting  letter  to  the  persecuted  Christiana 
of  Holliuid  and  Brabant,  and  moved  hira  to  write  a  stir- 
ring hymn  —  beginning,  "  Ein  neues  Lied  wir  heben  an," 
—  of  wliich  the  following  is  one  of  the  stanzas :  — 

"  Quiet  their  a^be?  will  not  lie: 
But  scBttered  far  mni  near, 
Stream,  dtingeon,  bolt,  and  grare  defy, 
Their  foeman'a  shame  and  fear. 
Those  whom  alive  the  tyrant's  wrong! 
To  silence  could  subline, 
He  must,  whi'n  dead,  let  sin^  tha  sotigs 
Which  in  alt  langiaaj^B  and  tonf^nea, 
Rerautid  the  wide  world  ilireugh."* 

'  Strada,  Stnpleton's  translation  (1687),  J.  30.  On  the  causes  of  the  npid 
af^read  of  rrotestantism  in  the  Low  Countries,  see  Th.  Jn^te,  i.  31!^,  390.  Jiuti 
^1  A  moderate  Catholic,  and  writes  with  itnpartlallty. 

^  The  main  partA  of  the  first  **  Placard  "  are  given  by  Brandt^  Uatory  cf  IW 
Bqfmriiation  lA  the  Lotr  Countrief^  i.  42*  •  Ibid.,  p.  4fi. 

'  ^'Dlo  Aschen  will  nicht  lasaen  ab, 
Sle  stiiubt  in  alter  Landen. 
k  Ilia  hitft  keio  Bach,  Dich,  Grub  noch  Grab; 

^^^^  Sie  msctit  den  Feind  £u  SchuideiL 

^^^H  Die  er  im  lycbeti  durcli  den  Mord 

^^^H  Zu  Bcbwelgen  list  gedrungen, 

^^^H  Die  muts  er  todt  an  allem  Ort 

^^^V  Hit  alier  Stiinm',und  ZuQgen 

^^^H  Gar  trifhlkh  Laasen  aineea."    OleseUr,  ir  i.  S,  j  M- 
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Tlie  edicts  against  heresy  were  imperfectly  executed.  The 
Regent,  Margaret  of  Savoy,  was  lukewarm  in  tlie  boaineas 
of  persecution ;  and  her  successor,  Maria,  the  Emperor's 
sister,  the  widowed  Queen  of  Hungary,  waa  still  mote 
leniently  disposed.  The  Protestants  rapidly  increased  in 
number.  Calviniam,  from  the  influence  of  France,  and  of 
Geneva  where  young  men  were  sent  to  be  educated,  canw 
to  prevail  among  them.  Anabaptists  and  other  licentiooi 
or  fanatical  sectaries,  such  as  appeared  elsewhere  in  the 
wake  of  the  Reformation,  were  numerous ;  and  their  ex- 
cesses afforded  a  plausible  pretext  for  violent  measures  of 
repression  i^inst  all  who  departed  from  the  old  faith.' 
In  1550,  Charles  V.  issued  a  new  Placard,  in  which  the 
former  persecuting  edicts  were  confirmed,  and  in  which  a 
reference  waa  made  to  Inquisitors  of  the  faith,  as  well  as 
to  the  orchnary  judges  of  the  bishops.  This  excited  great 
alann,  since  the  InqniiJition  was  an  object  of  extreme 
aversion  and  dread.  The  foreign  raercliaiits  prepared  to 
leave  Antwerp,  prices  fell,  trade  was  to  a  great  extent 
suspended  ;  and  such  waa  the  disaffection  excited,  that  the 
Regent  Maria  interceded  for  some  modification  of  the  oh- 
noxious  decree.  Verbal  changes  were  made,  but  the  feara 
of  the  people  were  not  quieted  ;  and  it  was  published  at 
Antwerp  in  connection  with  a  protest  of  the  magistrates 
in  behalf  of  the  liberties  which  were  put  in  peril  by  a 
tribunal  of  the  character  threatened.  "And,"  says  the 
learned  Arminian  historian,  "  as  this  affair  of  the  Inqoiai- 
tion  and  the  oppression  from  Spain  prevailed  more  and 
more,  all  men  began  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  des- 
tined to  perpetual  slavery."  Although  there  was  much 
persecution  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  long  reign  of 


^  The  AnAbiptist  oSen«e9  aj^mtt  decency  ^d  order  ar«  tuttorAll^  dwelt  upM 
Ij  wntera  digposed  to  Apologize  for  the  persecutions  ia  tke  Ketheriaoda;  H 
'jno,  Uniceriai  Genchichtt,  iii.  327  neq.;  and  in  his  earlier  work,  Zv6lf  Biduf 
VttdertSwiuche  Gttehichtt.  Hut  the  facta  and  circum^lAnce;  are  also  futli 
folly  detailed  hy  Brandt  and  other  writers  whiae  aympathies  lav  on  tba  odM 
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^Hiarlea,  yet  tte  number  of  martjrre  coold  not  have  been 
90  great  aa  fifty  thousand,  the  number  mentioned  by  one 
writer,  much  leas  one  hundred  thousand,  the  number  given 
by  Grotiufl.' 

In  1555,  Chaflea  V,,  enfeebled  by  his  life-long  enemy, 
the  gout,  which  was  aggravated  by  reversea  of  fortitne — 
mindful,  too,  it  is  said,  of  a  former  saying  of  one  of  his 
ooramandera,  that  "between  the  business  of  life,  and  the 
<3ay  of  death,  a  space  ought  to  be  interposed  "  —  resigned 
hifl  throne,  and  devolved  upon  hia  son,  Philip  II.,  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  together  with  the  rest  of 
hia  wide  dominions  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  New  World. 
Political  and  religions  absolutism  was  the  raaia  article  of 
Philip's  creed.  Hia  ideiis  were  few  in  number,  but  he 
clung  to  them  with  the  more  unyielding  tenacity.  The 
liberties  of  Spain  had  been  destroyed  at  the  begunning  of 
Charles's  reign ;  and  the  absolute  system  that  \vaa  estab- 
lished there,  PhUip  considered  the  only  true  or  tolerable 
form  of  government.  To  rule,  as  far  as  possible,  accord- 
ing to  this  method,  wherever  he  had  authority,  was  an 
eetablished  purpose  in  his  mind.  At  the  eama  time,  he 
was  resolved  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Clmrch,  and  the  unrelenting  foe  of  heresy, 
wherever  he  could  reach  it.  The  Spanish  monarchy  had 
worn  a  religious  character  from  the  days  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Its  discoveries  and  conquests  in  the  New 
World  bad  been  pushed  in  the  spirit  of  religious  propa- 
gandism.  The  crusade  against  the  Moors  had  whetted 
the  fanatical  zeal  against  heresy.  In  Spain,  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  an  essential  instrument  of  the  civil  administiu- 
don.  By  nature,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  circum- 
Btances  in  which  he  was  placed,  Phihp  was  the  implac- 
able enemy  of  religious  dissent.  Moreover,  he  knew  that 
if  he  granted  liberty  ol  conscience  in  cme  part  of  hia 

I  "  ytinpost  curnlflcAti  hominnm  am  mlntii  Mdtmi  mUlUl,"  oto. —  A*»altt 
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dommiuDb,  he  might  have  to  meet  a  similar  demand  IB 
another  —  in  Spain  itself.  The  comisels  of  his  father,  in 
whom,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  superstition  acquired  an 
increasing  sway,  confirmed  Philip  in  his  intolerant  big- 
otry.* There  bad  been  a  mutual  love  between  Charlea 
and  the  people  of  the  NetherluuLia,  They  were  proud  of 
him  iia  a  countryman,  and  his  affable  manners  in  inter* 
course  with  them  kept  up  hifl  popularity.  His  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  and  his  cruelty  after  the  supprea- 
sion  of  the  insurrection  at  Ghent,  did  not  suffice  to  alien- 
ate the  loyal  a:id  affectionate  regard  of  hia  subjects.  But 
Philip  was  a  Spaniard,  and  showed  it  in  aU  his  demeanor 
towards  them.  "  He  spoke  seldom,  and  then  all  SpanlsL" 
His  mingled  shjiiess  and  arrc^anee  repelled  and  disgusted 
them.  In  the  room  of  cordially  meeting  their  expressions  <^ 
enthusiasm,  be  seemed  desirous  of  escaping  from  them.' 

Among  this  wealthy,  spirited,  cultivated  people,  Philip 
seemed  inchned  to  introduce  hia  despotic  system.  The 
great  nobles  of  the  country,  of  whom  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  Counts  Egmont  and   Horn,  were  the 


'  Tbo  bjgntiy  of  the  Kmperar,  a»  well  as  other  tnu'ta  irbich  he  fnanifeated  dtar 
bu  BbdJcation,  are  set  forth  in  the  highly  Interesting  work  of  Stirling,  TTit  CtniMr 
Life  of  Charla  F,  The  other  writers  on  the  Bubjcct  are  Gachard,  StiraUi  rt 
Mori  de  Cliarla  Quint ;  Btignet,  Charltt  Quint,  «n  Abdieaiicm,  ton  Sgaur  M 
ta  Mart  nil  Mnnaitkrt  dt  Vutle.  Tliese  authors  are  reviewed  by  Pieseott, 
Biitory  nf  Philip  tf,  (end  of  b.  i.];  ftnd  in  his  edition  of  Knbcrtmn's  BlMM;^ 
of  Charlcg  V.,  iii,  33T  seq.,  in  connection  with  Preacott's  own  historical  asaajM 
the  same  theme.  Of  course  the  Emperor  never  made  the  remaric  often  aUld^ 
nted  to  him,  that  he  hisA  been  foolish  in  tiying  to  piwince  uniformity  of  owa- 
ion  between  sects,  when  he  coold  not  make  two  clocks  or  waleheg  swank 
BI  Kail  I  ay  traces  the  Baying  to  a  reflection  of  Stradn,  who  obfcrv-cs  tbat  Charltt 
governed  (be  wheela  of  clocks  e*»ier  than  fortune.  Piehot  iTuces  it  (oV« 
Hale,  Charles's  Latin  Secretaiy,  toy  whom  an  observation  of  Seneea,  twpecl- 
Ag  the  dispntca  of  philosophers,  is  borrowed  and  applied  to  the  controvei^»*«{ 
doctoni.  Piehot,  Clironique  dt  Chartu  Quint  (1854),  vol.  i.  p.  444.  Tho  Em- 
peror's expression  of  regret  that  he  had  not  burned  Luther  at  Worms,  shom 
jls  real  mind.  .Tuste,  i.  98.  Preaootl'a  Rotwrtson,  iii.  4S2.  From  Tafte  bi 
aldreased  to  the  Spanish  Inquisiton  and  to  Philip  exhortatiing  to  crtieKy 
Ibid.,  pp.  iti^,  404.  His  faoatieiam  and  Intolerance  appear  in  his  codicil,  in  lis 
tijnnjL'tions  lo  Philip. 

*  Jqste,  i.  131. 
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^ef,  might  naturally  expect  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
principal  management  of  the  government  under  the  ICing, 
William,  though  bom  of  Lutheran  parents,  had  been 
brought  up  from  his  boyhood  in  the  court  of  Charles  V,, 
and  was  a  Catholic  by  profession,  but  opposed  to  pei-secu- 
tion.  His  extraordinary  abilities  had  made  him  a  favorite 
of  the  Emperor,  who  gave  hira  responsible  employments 
and  signified  his  particular  regard  by  leaning  upon  his 
shotdder,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  abdication,  and  by 
selecting  him  to  convey  the  imperial  crown  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand.  Egmont,  with  far  leas  depth  of  sagacity  and 
steadiness  of  character  than  Orange,  was  a  nobleman  of 
brilliant  coumge  and  attractive  manners,  and  had  won 
high  fame  in  connection  with  the  victories  of  Gravelines 
and  St.  Quentin.  The  nobles,  both  these  and  others  of 
inferior  rank,  were  luxurious  in  their  style  of  living,  and 
their  lavish  expenditures  had  brought  on  many  of  them 
faea^'y  burdens  of  debt. 

Philip  did  not  select  his  Regent  from  the  aristocraey 
of  the  country,  nor  did  he  appoint  any  other  whom  the 
nobles  would  have  preferred ;  but  he  appointed  to  this 
office  Margaret  of  Parma,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  a  person  of  nncommon  talents  and  energy, 
and  utterly  devoted  to  the  will  of  her  brother-  She  was 
accomplished  in  the  art  of  dissimulation  and  double-deal- 
ing, which  formed  an  essential  part  of  Philip's  method  of 
governing.  She  nourished  the  King's  jealousy  of  Orange 
and  Egmont.  In  the  first  act  of  selecting  a  Regent,  Philip 
showed  a  caution  that  partook  of  suspicion.  At  her  side 
te  placed,  as  her  principal  adviser,  Granvelle,  the  Bishop 
of  Arras.  His  father  was  of  humble  birth,  but  had  raised 
himself  to  an  important  station  under  the  Emperor,  by 
whom  the  tsdents  of  the  son  were  also  di seemed.  Gran- 
velle, the  younger,  was  an  able  and  aoeompliahed  man 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  but  servilely  de- 
voted to  the  King.     The  three  nobles  were  placed  in  the 
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Council,  but  the  secret  direetious  of  Philip  to  the  R^ent 
were  such  that  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  really  in  Hm 
handa  of  Granvelle  (1559). 

In  the  midst  of  the  muxmura  and  fears  which  the  oi^an- 
ization  of  the  goyermuent  excited,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  retain  in  tbe  Netherlands  several  regiments  of  Spanish 
soldiers.  This  measure  was  undertaken  when  there  was 
uo  sign  of  an  insuri'ectLon.  It  was  in  violation  of  tiie 
ancieut  righta  of  the  Provinces,  and  imposed  a  burden 
wkiclj  was  the  more  onerous,  since,  in  the  previous  year, 
there  had  been  universal  suffering  from  the  scarcity  of 
provisions.  Philip  had  pledged  his  word,  on  leaving  the 
Netherlands,  that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  %vithiii 
four  months ;  but  that  pledge  was  disi'egarded.  The  dis- 
affection increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Regent  at 
length  availed  herself  of  a  convenient  pretext  for  sending 
them  away.  Philip  rclactautly  acquiesced  in  what  she 
pronounced  an  absolute  necessity,  if  the  country  was  to 
be  saved  from  insurrection. 

The  second  of  these  irritating  measures  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  new  bishoprics.  Whatever 
plausible  reasons  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  this  measure, 
from  the  great  wze  of  the  existing  dioceses,  and  theii-  in- 
convenient relations  to  the  contiguous  German  bishoprics, 
the  real  design  of  it  was  not  misunderstood,'  It  was  a 
part  of  the  machinery  tc  be  employed  for  tightening  tie 
cords  of  Church  discipline,  and  for  the  extermination  of 
heresy.  The  new  bishops  were  to  be  clothed  witli  inquis- 
itorial powers.  The  creation  of  so  many  important  per- 
sonages, devoted,  of  course,  to  the  sovereign,  was  comited 
a  disadvantage  to  the  old  hereditary  aristocracy  of  the 
country. 

The  two  measures  of  the  retention  of  the  troops,  asd 
the  imposition  of  the  bisljops — measures  having  an  omin- 
ous relation  to  one  another  —  revealed  unmistakably  til* 

1  Jofto,  ii  ]«6,  379. 
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policy  of  Philip.  The  apologiats  of  the  King  chaise  the 
troublea  that  ensued  upon  the  ambition  of  tho  nobles, 
especially  of  William,  who,  it  is  said,  wanted  to  govern 
the  country  themselves,  and  did  all  they  could  to  excite 
disaffection.  It  may  be  granted  that  they  were  not  free 
bom  the  influence  of  p«i-aonal  motives,  and  chafed  under 
the  arrangements  which  deprived  them  of  theii"  iiatur;il 
and  legitimate  place  in  the  conti-o!  of  public  affairs.  The 
charge  that  either  of  them  aimed  at  a  revolution  is  desti- 
tute of  proof.  Ill  the  midst  of  all  that  is  subject  to  con- 
troversy, two  things  Kuinot  reasonably  be  disputed.  One 
is  that  foreign  domination,  that  is,  the  rule  of  Spanish 
oflioerB,  and  the  presence  of  Spanish  soldiery,  were  aa 
hateful  to  the  Netherlanders  as  they  were  to  the  Germans. 
It  was  what  conti'ibuted  most  to  the  reaction  against 
Charles  V.,  after  the  Smalcaldic  war,  and  to  the  triumph 
of  Maurice.  The  other  fact  is,  that  persecution,  the  forci- 
ble repression  of  heresy,  after  the  mamier  of  Spanish  Cath- 
olicism, was  repugnant  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple —  of  the  Catholic  population  —  of  the  Low  Countries. 
There  was  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  and  a  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  which  the  policy  of  Philip  was  thoroughly 
opposed.  William  afterwards  declared  that,  while  hunt- 
ing in  company  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  that  monarch 
had  hicautiously  revealed  to  him  the  secret  designs  of 
himself  and  Philip  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  their 
dorainjons.  In  Philip's  scheme  for  the  increase  of  bish- 
ops, and  in  his  detention  of  the  troops,  William  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  execution  of  the  plot ;  and  he  deter- 
mined, ho  says,  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  rid 
the  land  of  "the  Spanish  vermin."  That  William  looked 
about  for  a  high  matrimonial  connection,  does  not  uidi- 
eate  any  deep-laid  plan  of  unlawful  personal  advancement 
nor  in  his  marriage  with  Anna,  of  Saxouy,  was  there  any 
Ls  attempt  to  mislead  Philip  as  to  the  religion  tit 
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be  adopted  by  liis  bride.'  William  was  charged  witli 
cherishing  Maechiavellian  principles ;  but  the  age  wa« 
Machiavellian,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  often 
tiansgresBed  the  bounds  of  morality  in  the  use  of  that 
profound  stigacity  by  which  he  coped  with  unscrupulous 
adversaries. 

Philip  renewed  the  persecuting  edicts  of  Charles  V.  It 
was  forbidden  to  print,  copy,  keep,  hide,  buy,  or  sell  any 
writing  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  (Ecolampadius,  Bucer,  Cal- 
vin, or  of  any  other  heretic  |  to  break  or  to  injure  any 
image  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  the  Saints ;  to  bold  or  to  attend 
any  heretical  conventicle.  Laymen  were  prohibited  from 
reading  the  Scriptures,  or  taking  part  in  conferences  upon 
disputed  points  of  doctrine.  Transgressors,  in  case  they 
'thould  recant,  were,  if  they  were  raen,  to  be  beheaded ;  if 
women,  to  be  buried  aUve.  If  obstinate,  they  were  to  be 
burnt  alive,  and,  in  either  case,  their  property  was  to  be 
confiscated.  To  omit  to  inform  against  suspicions  per- 
sons, to  entertain,  lodge,  feed,  or  clothe  them,  was  to  ba 
guilty  of  heresy.  Persons  who,  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  suspected,  were  condemned  to  abjure  heresy,  were, 
in  case  they  rendered  themselves  again  suspicious,  to  bo 
dealt  with  as  heretics.  Every  accuser,  in  case  of  convic- 
tion, was  to  receive  a  large  share  of  the  confiscated  goods. 
Judges  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  diminish  in  any  way 
the  prescribed  penalties.  Severe  penalties  were  thrM,t- 
eued  against  any  who  should  intercede  for  heretics  or 
present  a  petition  in  behalf  of  them.  To  carry  out  these 
enactments,  Charles  had  established  an  Inquisition,  which 
was  not  only  independent  of  the  clergy  of  the  country, 
but  to  which  they  were  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
answerable.  This  was  not  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  bu* 
'*.  was  sufficiently  rigorous  to  lead  Philip  to  pronounce  it 
more  pitiless  than  that  of  Spain.'    But,  terrible  as  thi 

1  Compare  Frcscott,  i.  &b,  Titb  Motle^j  i.  3D0  k(].    WitUsm'i  wife  wa«  li 
'  tiTe  cWhoUoll.T." 
■  "  Oe  qu'oTv  debitc  aur  riateatioc  du  Roi  d'^Ublir  aux  Pavi  Bu  l'ui()aui 
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'Inquisition  iii  trie  Netherlands  was,  it  wanted  some  of  the 
barbarous  features  that  belonged  to  the  Holy  Office  In 
Spain.  It  was  said  by  Philip,  and  has  been  urged  by  liia 
defenders  since,  that  tlie  persecuting  edicts  were  the  work 
of  Charles,  and  that  his  Buccessor  simply  continued  luem 
in  operation.  This  statement  overlooks  the  circumstances 
that  they  put  the  authority  of  Oiarles,  popular  though 
he  was,  to  a  severe  test ;  that  they  were  not  systematically 
enforced ;  that  the  cruelties  inflicted  under  them  had  more 
and  more  awakened  the  hostility  of  the  people  to  such 
measures ;  and  that  in  the  interval  between  the  promul- 
gation of  them  by  Charles  and  the  renewal  of  them  by 
PhiUp,  the  new  opinions  had  gained  a  wider  acceptance.' 

As  the  Inquisition  proceeded  with  its  bloody  work,  the 
indignation  of  the  people  found  utterance  through  Orange 
and  Egmont,  who  remonstrated  agninst  the  cruelties 
which  were  inflicted,  and  complained  to  the  King  of  Gran- 
velle,  on  whom  they  laid  the  responsibility  of  everything 
that  was  done. 

Granvelle  is  exculpated  by  Philip  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  introduction  of  the  new  bishops ;  and  he 
did  not  originate  some  other  obnoxious  measures  which 
were  laid  to  hia  crecht.^  His  impulses  were  not  cruel. 
But  the  lords  were  not  out  of  the  way  in  finding  in 
him   the  embodiment   of  the  foreign  domination  which 

doa  d'EFpagne,  est  ^galemoDt  faux  i  jarania  le  csrdinat  ne  tuj  &  fait  cette  prop- 
oaidon,  ai  lui-m^me  u'y  a  peoMt.  D'lillfuta  I'iaquiBitiou  des  Pays-Baa  eit 
ploE  impitoyabte  que  cellu  d'Eapagne."  Gachanl,  Curretpomlanct  tie  PkiUj/pe 
II.,  i.  MT. 

^  OniDgo  se)3  f  artb  some  of  the««  altered  GircumEtancGa  in  a  letter  to  tha  Re- 
peat (Jimuary  34,  1566).  He  speaks  of  the  Placards  as  "  quelquefoia  limiti^a  at 
DOD  eaauivia  '&  la  Hgvur^  mSsnia  en  temps  qua  la  niis^'re  universcUa  a^cstoit  aj 
■spre  cumme  maiuienaat  at  notr?  pcuplc,  par  imitation  et  practicquoa  de  noi 
Toiaina,  noo  taut  eneica  a  navdtit<<,"  etc  lie  depicts  plainly  the  fatjil  coaaa- 
ijnflnees  Itat  will  result  from  persevcmnco  in  liie  eevero  policy  of  the  King. 
Vroen  Tan  Prinsterer,  Af Aires  tit  ts  Maimn  d' Orniiijt.Stusau,  toma  ii.  p.  19 

*  The  points  on  whith  Granvelle  waa  enoneoaaly  accused  are  presented  bj 
Gacbard,  Cm-mpondantu,  etc.,  i.  clxjc.  aeq.  (Preliminary  Rappurt).  Ona  of 
the  vorst  things  that  Grauvells  did  waa  to  recommund  the  kidnapping  of  WltU 
i*m'a  ann,  who  waa  taken  from  LouraLn,  whsra  be  waa  studying,  and  carried  tt 
Spain.   TWrc  be  waa  kept,  and  trained  op  ia  tb<i  Catbotic  retij^ion. 
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was  strlkijig  at  the  liberties  of  the  country.  Whatevet 
opiniou  be  might  privately  hold  aa  to  the  wisdom  of  some 
of  the  measures  of  PhJOp,  he  never  faltered  in  hia  obe- 
i  diauce.  He  knew  no  Iiigher  law  than  the  will  of  hia 
'master.  The  new  aiTangement  of  dioceses  abridged  liii 
own  episcopal  power,  and  would  natui'aUy  be  unwelcome ; 
but  when  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and  then, 
at  the  Lnterceasion  of  the  Regent,  received  from  Rome  the 
cai'dinal's  hat,  the  personal  dlshke  of  the  lords  to  him  aa 
»n  upstart,  and  their  patriotic  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
whicli  he  was  the  chief  executor,  reached  their  climax. 
The  ellect  of  the  complaints  of  the  nobles  against  the  car- 
dinal waa  to  Mndlo  in  Philip's  mind  an  inextinguishable 
hostUity  to  them.^  At  length  the  liegeut,  impatient  of 
her  dependent  position  with  reference  to  Granvelle,  and 
williug  that  he  should  bear  all  the  odium,  took  sidea 
against  him.  The  excitement  became  so  formidable  that 
Phihp  found  a  pretext  for  removing  him  from  the  coun- 
try, as  if  at  Ms  own  r«quest ;  but  the  Inquisition  went 
forward  with  even  greater  energy  in  the  work  of  burning 
and  barying  alive  its  victims.  It  even  put  to  deaUi  those 
who  were  merely  suspected  of  liarboring  heretical  opinions. 
The  great  lords,  who  on  the  departure  of  the  Cardinal 
had  returned  to  the  Council,  from  which  they  had  previ- 
ously withdra^vn,  felt  that  they  wet-G  deemed  to  be  in 
part  auflweruble  for  the  incessant  murders  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  religion;  and  when  Philip  de- 
termined  to  promulgate  the  decrees  of  Trent,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  broke  thi-ough  his  reserve  and  startled  the 
Council  by  a  bold  and  powerful  speech  upon  the  unright^ 
eous  and  dangerous  pohcj  which  the  government  wa« 
pm-aiing.  The  general  sense  of  the  country  recoiled  from 
that  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  the  reactionary 

'  In  tlitt  letter  in  nhicti  he  denied  tlie  truth  of  curtain  aUegstJons  igunal 
GnttvcUc,  he  assertfl  that  this  minister  had  nevor  advised  him  to  pacifjr  Cfai 
■ouotry  tiy  cutting  oil  a  hutf  duicn  hcad^;  but  Philip  addi  to  the  dfuial 
"  Qooiqua  Mrait  peut-4tni  |tu  mal  d«  lecourir  a  ca  moyen."    Gachud,  t.  SO? 
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Catholic  party  in  Europe  were  seeking  tx>  estabtisli.     It 

was  detemiiiied  to  (Uspatcli  Egmoiit  to  Madrid  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  King  to  the  real  Bituation,  The  cordiality 
with  which  he  waa  received,  and  the  honors  that  were 
rendered  him  in  the  Spanish  court,  made  him  sjitisfied 
with  the  smooth  but  vague  and  unmeaning  assnrancea  of 
Philip.  Egmont  Wiis  the  more  incensed,  when,  after  hia 
return,  he  found  that  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  the  old 
edicts  were  to  be  sharply  enforced  without  a  jot  of  conces- 
eion.^  The  announcement  that  the  persecution  was  to  gc 
on  without  the  least  mitigation,  filled  the  land  vnih  con- 
sternation. The  foreign  merchanta  fled,  as  from  a  pesti- 
lence, and  Antwerp,  the  principal  mart,  was  silent.  The 
irritation  of  the  people  found  a  vent  in  a  multitude  of 
angry  or  satirical  pubhcations,  which  no  vigilance  of  the 
Inquisition  could  prevent  from  seeing  the  light.^ 

About  five  hundi'ed  nobles,  to  whom  burghers  were 
afterwards  added,  united  in  an  agi'eement  called  the  Com- 
pro7nUe,  by  which  they  pledged  theniaelves  to  withstand 
the  Spanish  tyranny,  the  Inquisition  that  was  crushing 
the  country,  and  every  violent  act  which  should  be  un- 
dertaken against  any  one  of  their  number.  In  this  league 
were  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  a  man  of  high  courage, 
bat  more  excitable  and  radical  than  his  brother ;  the 
accomplished  St.  Aldegonde,  and  Brederode,  whose  char- 
Bcber  was  less  entitled  to  respect,  but  who  was  full  of 
Bpirit  and  daring.  They  contemplated  at  the  outset  only 
legal  means  of  resistance.     But  in  their  ranks  were  found 

1  HiA  cruel  order?  of  Philip  Are  girca  la  hiA  fumoua  dispatcli  from  Ibe  forest 
c(  Segovia  (October  17,  IGOS),    Gacbaid,  i.  cxxix. 

^  Granvtitie^s  correspoDdoace  bears  CDaetaot  witDesa  to  the  geiivral  antipatbj 
towards  the  SpojiiiLTda — ^^La  xnauralae  voloQt^  que  L'on  t^*nioi^o  ici  univer- 
•dleuQont  a  toiiE  lea  E^pagnols/'  aa  he  styles  it^  in  ooe  place  (Pfipi^rt  d'Etai  du 
Cardinal  dt  Qranv^tle,  toms  vii.,  p.  63).  This  antipathy  he  iltributea  to  the  io' 
justly  of  the  lordn  in  propagating  calumnies  in  regard  to  the  intention  of  tha 
%iDg  to  bring  in  the  Spatii^ih  Inquisition,  to  mie  there  as  be  ruled  in  Italy,  etc. 
Gran^elle  recommends  the  bestowal  of  offices  and  distinction?  such  as  placet 
*f  tiuBt  m  Italy,  npoa  Netherjanders,  la  order  to  create  a  Spannh  feeling  ainaD| 
die  Eriendi  a'  persons  thus  hoaonid,  and  smoag  asplrscta  for  tiko  (arori. 
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lome  who  Loped  to  mend  their  fortune*  by  political  coib» 
motion.  The  great  nobles  stood  aloof  from  tlie  assijci*- 
tion.  William  especially  was  wise  enough  to  perceive 
that  it  would  accomplish  nothing  effectual,  but  r<ithei  im- 
peril the  cause  wliich  aU  had  at  heart.  The  members 
resolved  on  a  great  public  demo usti-a tion,  and  waited  on 
the  Regent  in  a  body  with  a  petition  that,  until  a  repeal 
of  the  edicts  could  be  procured,  she  would  suspend  the 
execution  of  them.  She  bridled  her  indignation,  but  Bar- 
laymont,  one  of  the  Council,  was  known  to  have  styled 
them  "  a  band  of  beggars."  They  accepted  the  title  and 
adopted  the  beggar's  sack  and  bowl  for  their  symbols. 
Multitudes  of  people  began  now  to  assemble  all  over  the 
open  counb'y,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  Calviuist 
preachers  and  of  worshipping  according  to  their  own 
preference.  From  ten  to  twenty  thousand  persons  would 
gather,  the  women  and  children  being  placed  for  safety 
in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  assembly  being  encircled  by 
armed  men,  with  watchmen  stationed  to  give  warning  of 
approaching  danger.  They  listened  to  a  sermon,  sang 
Psalms,  and  used  the  opportunity  to  perform  the  rite  of 
baptism,  or  the  marriage  service  where  it  was  desired. 
Orange  obtained  from  the  Regent  the  allowanca  that  the 
preaching  in  the  country,  outside  of  the  cities,  should  not 
be  disturbed.  The  popular  movement  was  so  powerful 
that  she  found  herself  helpless  (1566). 

Philip  had  stubbornly  refused  to  comply  with  the  urgent 
requests  of  the  Regent  that  the  edicts  might  be  softened. 
Two  nobles,  Berghen  and  Montigny,  were  sent  to  repre- 
sent to  him  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  ext^jit  oi 
the  popular  indignation.  The  King  at  length  recognized 
the  peiilfl  of  the  situation,  and  wrote  to  the  Regent  that 
the  Inquisition  might  cease,  provided  the  new  bishops  were 
Lauffered  to  exercise  their  functions  freely ;  that  he  was  dia- 
"posed  to  moderate  the  Placards,  but  that  time  would  be  re- 
quired to  mature  the  measure  ;  and  that  the  Regent  might 
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give,  not  only  the  Confederates,  but  others  alao,  an  assur- 
ance of  pardon.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1 .566,  in  the  presence  of  a  notary,  and  before  the  Dulte  of 
Alva  and  other  witnesses,  he  signed  a  secret  declaration 
that,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  given  to  the  Duchess 
of  Parma,  since  he  had  not  acted  in  this  matter  jEreely  and 
Bpontaneously,  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound  by  th^t 
promise,  but  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  punish  the 
guilty  parties,  and  especially  the  authors  and  fomentera 
of  the  eeditiou.'  He  wrote  also  to  the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope, 
I  with  an  injunction  of  secrecy,  an  expression  of  hia  purpcse 
^m  to  maintain  the  Inquisition  and  the  edict's  in  all  theiir 
^*  rigor.*  Phihp  has  thus  left  behind  him  the  documentary 
proof  of  his  perfidy,  of  his  deliberate  design  to  break  his 
word  to  a  nation. 

While  the  country  wus  thus  agitated,  in  the  summer  of 
1566,  there  burst  forth  the  storm  of  iconoclasm  that 
Bwept  over  the  land,  destroying  the  paintings,  images, 
and  other  symbols  and  instruments  of  CatboHc  worship, 
from  those  which  adorned  the  great  cathedral  of  Antwerp, 
to  such  as  decorated  the  humblest  chapels  and  convents. 
In  Flanders  alone  more  than  four  hundred  churches  were 

I  Backed.  The  work  of  deetruction  was  accomplished  by 
xnobs  hastily  gathered,  and  was  one  fruit  of  the  excite- 
ment and  exasperation  provoked  by  the  terrible  persecu- 
tion. Magistrates  and  burghers,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  looked  on,  offering  no  resistance  to  the  prog- 
rera  of  the  tempest.  However  it  may  be  condemned,  it 
was  not  exactly  like  the  invasion  of  the  temples  of  one 
religloue  denomination  by  another.  These  edifices  were 
felt  to  belong  to  the  people  in  common ;  all  had  some 
right  in   them.      Calvinists   at    that  period   habitually 

1  GAchud,  i.  cxxxiii.  443. 

•  Itnd.,  423.  See  ai«o  Motley,  i.  D31.  Tlie  Nuncio,  tba  Aictibisbop  ot  S«r> 
rento,  had  been  eeot  to  tbe  KetherlaadB  osten^bly  to  look  ^ItcT  tbe  rcforuimtiofl 
it  the  clergy:  really,  lu  Cbe  secret  correapondeoca  uows,  in  reference  to  tKe 
Inqiuiitioii  uid  the  exUrp«tioii  of  bemy. 
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looked  upon  the  use  of  imitges  in  worship,  and  npon  the 
mass,  as  forms  of  idolatry,  of  a  sm  explicitly  forbidden 
in  the  decalogue.  Similar  uprisings  of  the  populace  took 
place  in  France  and  in  Scotland,  and  from  the  same 
oauses.  The  Protestant  nunisters  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  other  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party,  generally 
denounced  the  image-breaking.^  The  effect  of  it  was  di» 
astrous.  What  the  iconoclasts  considered  the  destruction 
of  the  implements  of  an  impious  idolatry,  the  Catholics 
abhorred  as  sacrilege.  The  patriotic  party  was  divided, 
and  besides  this  advantage  gained  by  the  government,  a 
plausible  pretext  was  afforded  for  the  most  sangmnaiy 
retaliation.  The  Regent  wsis  obliged,  however,  to  make 
a  truce  with  the  Confederacy  of  nobles,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Inquisition  should  be  given  up  and  lib- 
erty allowed  to  the  new  doctrine,  while  the  con  federates 
in  return,  as  long  as  the  promises  to  them  should  be  kept, 
were  to  abandon  tlieir  association.  Orange  undertook  to 
quell  the  disturbances  in  Antwerp,  and  Egmont  in  Flan- 
ders ;  the  latter  manifesting  his  loyalty  to  Catholicism 
and  his  anger  at  the  iconoclasts,  by  brutal  severities.  The 
Regent  exliibited  the  utmost  energy  in  repressing  disorder, 
and  in  punishing  the  offenders,  Valenciennes,  which  en- 
deavored to  stand  a  siege,  was  taken  and  heavily  pun- 
ished. Order  was  everywhere  restored.  Orange  foresaw 
what  course  Phihp  would  pursue.  He  would  not  take  the 
oath  of  unlimited  obedience  to  what  the  King  might 
choose  to  command,  and  separating  regretfully  from  Eg- 
mont and  Horn,  who  had  more  confidence  in  Philip,  he 
retired  to  Dillenburg,  in  Nassau,  the  ancient  seat  of  bis 
junily.     From  the  moment  when  Philip  heard  the  newt 


'  Motley,  i.  610.  WTietber  the  popular  leaders  encouraged  ti*  inuige-break. 
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of  the  iconoclastic  diBtiirbances,  tie  had  no  thought  but 
that  of  armed  coercion  and  vengeance.  While  he  was 
preparing  a  military  force  so  strong  that  he  expected  to 
cat  off  all  hope  of  resiatanee,  he  veiled  his  designs  by  as- 
surances to  the  Regent  and  to  the  Council  that  his  pohcy 
was  to  be  one  of  mildness,  clemency,  and  grace,  with  the 
avoidance  of  all  harshness.'  It  was  fortunate  that  there 
was  one  man  whom  he  could  not  deceive. 

\  What  the  Regent  moat  deprecated  was  the  sending  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva  to  the  Netherlands,  to  whom  she  had 
a  strong  personal  antipathy,  and  whose  coming,  as  she 
knew,  would  undo  at  once  the  work  of  pacification,  which 
she  considered  herself,  through  her  resolute  proceedings, 

I  to  have  nearly  accomplished.  But  in  accordance  with 
Llva's  advice,  Philip  had  resolved  on  a  scheme  of  savage 
repression  and  punishment,  and  Alva  was  the  person  se- 
lected to  carry  it  out.  His  reputation  was  very  high  aa 
a  military  man,  although  his  talents  seem  not  to  have 
fitted  him  for  the  management  of  large  armies  ;  he  had  a 
contracted,  but  clear  and  crafty  intellect,  immeasurable 
axTOgance,  inflexihle  obstinacy,  and  a  heart  of  stone. 
Conciliation  and  mercy  were  terms  not  found  in  his  vo- 
Kibulary.  His  theory,  like  that  of  Phihp,  was  that  the 
great  lords  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  disaffection  of  the 
inferior  nobility,  and  that  these  in  tnm  were  the  movers 
of  sedition  among  the  people.  Neither  the  King  nor 
his  General  could  comprehend  a  spontaneous,  common 
sentiment,  pervading  a  mition.  Alva  conceived  that  the 
great  mistake  of  Cliarles  V.  had  been  in  sparing  the  cap- 
tive leaders  in  the  Smalcaldte  vrar.  From  the  Emperor's 
experience  he  derived  a  conclusive  argument  against  every 
policy  but  that  of  unrelenting  severity  in  dealing  with 
rebels  and  heretics.  Such  was  the  man  who  was  chosen 
to  settle  the  disturbances  m  the  Netherlands.  He  con- 
dooted  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Spanish  troops  from  Italy 
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to  tnat  country.  As  his  courae  lay  near  to  Geneva,  Popt 
Pius  V.  desired  >iitn  to  turn  aside  and  exterminate  thia 
"  nest  of  devib  and  apostatea."  But  he  declined  to  devi- 
ate from  bis  chosen  route,  maintained  perfect  discipline 
among  hia  isoldiera  duiing  the  long  and  periloua  march, 
tuid  even  gave  a  sort  of  oi^nization  to  the  hundreds  of 
ooortesans  who  followed  his  army.  On  his  arrival,  he 
endeavored  to  disarm  suspicion,  and  gradually  made 
known  the  extent  of  the  authority  committed  to  him, 
which  was  equivalent  to  that  of  a  dictator.  The  Regent 
found  herself  wholly  divested  of  real  power.  Egmont  and 
Horn  were  decoyed  to  Brussels  by  gracious  and  dattei- 
ing  words,  and  then  treacherously  arrested  and  cast  into 
prison.  The  terrible  tribunal  was  erected,  which  was  ap- 
propriately named  by  the  people,  "  the  Coimcil  of  Blood," 
and  the  work  of  death  began.  Soon  the  prisons  wera 
crowded  with  inmates,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  dragged 
bom  their  beds  at  midnight.  The  executioners  were 
busy  from  morning  till  evening.  Among  the  victims,  the 
rich  were  specially  numerous,  since  one  end  which  Alva 
kept  in  view,  was  the  providing  of  a  revenue  for  his 
master.  Every  one  who  had  taken  part  in  the  petitions 
against  the  new  bishoprics  or  the  Inquisition,  or  in  favor 
of  softening  the  edict-s  of  persecution,  was  declared  guilty 
of  high  treason.  Every  nobleman  who  had  been  concerned 
in  presenting  the  petitions,  or  had  approved  of  them  ;  all 
nobles  and  officers  who,  under  the  plea  of  a  pressure  of 
circumstances,  had  permitted  the  sermona ;  every  one 
who  had  taken  part,  in  any  way,  in  tlie  heretical  mass 
meetings,  and  had  not  hindered  the  destruction  of  tha 
images ;  all  who  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  King 
Lad  no  right  to  take  from  the  provinces  their  liberty,  or 
that  the  present  tribunal  was  restricted  by  any  laws  or 
privileges,  were  likewise  made  guilty  of  tieason.  Death 
and  loss  of  property,  were  the  invariable  penalty.  In 
three  months  eighteen  hundred  men  were  sent  to  the  scaf 
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ioM.  Persons  were  condemned  for  singing  the  songa  of  the 
Oueux,  or  for  attending  a  Calvinistic  burial  years  before ; 
jone  for  saying  that  in  Spain,  also,  the  new  doctrine  would 
sjiread  ;  and  another  for  saying  that  one  uiitst  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  Finally,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1568,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  few 
exceptions  that  were  named,  were  actually  condemned  tti 
death  as  heretics ! 

Orange  was  active  in  devising  means  of  deliverance. 
His  brother,  Louis  of  Nassau,  entered  Friealand,  in  April, 
1568,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  gained  a  victory  over 
'4ii6  forces  commanded  by  Count  Aremberg.  'In  order  to 
■trike  terror  and  to  secure  himself  in  the  rear,  Alva  hur- 
ried through  the  process  against  Egmont  and  Horn,  and 
they  were  beheaded  in  the  great  square  at  Brussels.  Alva 
then  marched  agauist  the  army  of  Louis,  which  he  de- 
feated and  dispersed.  He  succeeded,  also,  by  avoiding  a 
combfit,  in  baffling  William,  whose  army  was  composed  of 
materials  that  could  not  long  be  kept  together.  The  rule 
of  Alva  was  the  more  firmly  established  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  overthrow  it,  and  he  pursued  for  several 
years  longer  his  murderous  work.  The  entire  number  of 
judicial  homicides  under  his  administration,  he  reckoned 
himself  at  eighteen  thousand.    Multitudes  emigi'ated  from 

B  country ;  manufactories  were  deserted,  and  business 
was  paralyzed.  In  1569,  he  determined  to  put  in  opera- 
tion a  system  of  taxation  that  should  fill  the  cofEers  of  the 
King.  He  ordained  that  an  extraordinary  tax  should  be 
levied,  of  one  per  cent,  on  property  of  all  kmds ;  and  that 
a  permanent  tax  should  be  paid,  of  five  per  cent,  on  every 
■ale  of  real  estate,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  every  sale  of  mer- 
chandise. This  scheme,  as  ill  calculated  for  its  end  as  it 
was  bai'barous  in  its  oppressiveness,  raised  such  a  storm  of 
opposition,  that  Alva  himself  was  moved  to  make  a  com- 
promise, which  consisted  in  postponing  the  execution  of  it 
ir  two  years.     His  enemies,  Granvelle  and  others,  vera 
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confmually  luboring  to  undermine  the  King's  eonfidenoi 
in  him,  and  not  wholly  without  success.  In  1570,  an  act 
of  amnesty  was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  Antwerp,  wMck, 
however,  left  the  old  edicts  in  full  force,  and  only  or- 
dained that  those  against  whom  nothing  was  to  be  charged, 
should  go  unpunished,  provided  within  a  definite  time  tJ>ey 
should  penitently  sue  for  grace  and  obtain  absolution  from 
the  Church  I  The  spirit  of  resistance  had  been  slowly 
awakening,  and  it  gathered  strength  from  these  seoseleaa 
proceedings.  \VTien,  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1571,  Alva  com- 
manded that  the  taxes  should  be  levied  according  to  hia 
scheme,  the  shops  were  closed,  and  the  people  of  all  the 
provinces  assumed  so  menacing  an  attitude  that  he  deemed 
it  best  to  except  four  articles  —  com,  wine,  flesh,  and  beer 
—  from  the  operation  of  his  decree.  But  this  did  not 
produce  tlie  di;sired  effect :  labor  and  traffic  were  sus- 
pended. Alva  wtis  deeply  incensed  and  ready  to  set  the 
hangman  at  work  again,  when  he  heard  of  the  capture  of 
Briel  by  the  "  sea-begg.ira  "  as  they  wore  called ;  the 
hardy  inhabitants  of  tlie  coasts  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
who  had  organized  themselves  into  predatory  bands,  under 
their  admiral,  William  de  la  Mark.  The  Prince  of  Ora!ig« 
was  unremitting  in  his  exertions  to  raise  forces  capable  of 
effecting  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  Holland  and 
Zealand  tlirew  off  the  yoke  of  Alva,  and,  in  accordance 
with  Wilham's  suggestions,  adopted  a  free  constitution 
By  the  estates  of  Holland,  William  was  recognized  as  the 
King's  Stadtholder,  the  show  of  a  connection  with  Simin 
beiug  not  yet  abandoned.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  witli  every  hope  of  success,  when  the  news  of  the 
slaughter  of  St,  Bartholomew  and  of  the  death  of  CoJigny, 
which  cut  off  the  exjjectation  of  aid  from  FVsmce,  disap- 
pointed tliis  hope.  Mona,  where  his  brother  was,  had 
to  be  given  up,  and  the  army  melted  away.  But  Alva 
waa  weary  of  his  office  and  began  to  be  sensible  of  hii 
bilnre  to  effect  the  result  which  he  had  been  so  confideut 
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erf  his  ability  to  eecure.  Tlie  boundless  hati'ed  of  the 
people  against  him  was  daily  manifest.  He  read  it  is 
tlie  looks  of  all  whom  he  met.  Philip,  though  slow  to 
learn,  began  to  see  that  his  hopes  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
Ah'n  sought  and  obtained  a  recall,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1573,  left  the  Netherlands,  never  to  retm-n. 

From  the  capture  of  Briel  may  be  dated  the  com- 
ineincem<:nt  of  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  which 
resulted  in  the  building  up  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and 
the  ultimate  prostration  of  the  power  of  Spain.  Tha 
most  powerful  empire  io  the  world  was  kept  at  bay,  and 
eventually  defeated  by  a  few  amaU  states  which  were 
goaded  to  resistance  by  unparalleled  cruelty,  and  in- 
spired with  an  luiexampled  degree  of  patriotic  solf- 
sacrifioe.  The  hero  of  this  memorable  struggle  waa 
William  of  Orange.  Reejuesens,  the  successor  of  Alva, 
equaled  his  predecessor  in  military  skill,  and  was  even 
more  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  his  conciliatory  tem- 
per, which  might  divide  and  deceive  his  antagonists.  A 
delusive  amnesty  waa  more  to  be  dreaded  than  open  and 
fierce  hostility.  In  the  field,  the  Spaniards  were  victori- 
ous. In  1574,  Louis  of  Nassau  wss  defeated  and  slain. 
But  they  experienced  a  revei-se  in  the  unsuccessful  siege 
of  Ley  den,  whose  heroic  defense  is  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble events  of  the  long  war.  A  new  Protestant  state  was 
growing  up  in  the  North,  under  the  guidance  of  Oi-ange  ; 
and  all  negotiations  looking  to  peace  were  fruitless,  since 
Spain  refused  to  grant  toleration.  This  was  the  one 
thing  which  Philip  would  not  yield.  He  could  not  con- 
sent to  rule  over  heretics.  In  the  South,  where  Cathoh- 
iam  prevailed,  Requesens  was  more  successfid.  But  the 
death  of  this  commander,  in  1576,  was  followed  by  a 
frightful  revolt  of  his  soldiers  in  the  various  cities  where 
they  were  stationed ;  and  the  scenes  of  murder  and  pil- 
lage that  attended  it,  which  were  moat  appalling  in  pop- 
alous  and  wealthy  Antwerp  taught  the  southern  prot 
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I  Jaees  vbat  tbey  had  to  dread  from  Spanish  donuoation 
PTbe  nobles  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  instead  of  stseking 
lielp  from  Philip,  applied  to  Orange  and  the  northern 
r  pnn'inoes ;  ^id  in  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  for  the  first 
llime,  the  Netherlands  were  united   in  as  agreement  to 
raxpel  the  Spaniards,  and  to  wia]'Tii:ain  religious  toleration. 
^OQ  John,  d  Austria,  the  successor  of  Requesens,  wus 
Plinn^ht  to  the  point  of  iastiing  an  edict  which  conced'^d 
the  points  contained  iii  the  Ghent  pacification.     The  re- 
jectioa  of  these  terms  by  Wilham  of  Orange  has  beeu 
oonsidered,  by  his  adTersaries,  proof  positive  that  ambi- 
tion, not  patriotism,  was  his  ruling  motive.     But  the  con- 
cesaioas  of  Don  John  involved  the  exclusion  of  the  public 
profession  of  Protestantism  from  all  places  where  it  wai 
not  established  at  the  date  of  the  pacification ;  and,  ootf 
sequently,  the  banishment  from  their  homes  of  thousands 
of  peaceful  families,  as  well  as  the  insecurity  of  the  prov- 
inoeo  where  Protestantism  was  allowed  to  continue.    More 
than  all,  William  distrusted  the  sincerity  of  Spain,  and 
his  suspicions,  which  had  their  ground  in  former  experi- 
ences of  false  dealing,  were  strengthened  by  informatioa 
aoqaired  from  intercepted  letters.^     It  was  too  late  for  a 
reconciliation  with  Philip.     But  the  Flemish  and  Bra- 
bant nobles  were  jealous  of  the  eminence  conceded  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.     The  Union  was  weakened,  and  the 
war  broke  out  again,  in  which  the  troops  of  Don  Jobs 
gained  the  victory.     But  the  same  year,  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1578,  their  leader  died,  wearied  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  office,  and  disheartened  by  the  treatment 
which  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Philip. 

Alexander  of  Parma,  perhaps  the  ablest  general  of  the 
time,  was  next  entrusted  with  the  reins  of  government. 
Experience  had  shown  the  patriotic  party  that  the  nobit 
ity  of  the  southern  provinces  were  not  to  bo  relied  on 
uid,  in  January,  1579,  there  was  fonned,  in  the  Nortb 
liad^,  m.  lot. 
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the  Utrecht  Union,  in  which,  ijcere  combined  Hollandi 
Zealand,  and  five  other  provinces.  It  was  a  confederacy 
tor  common  defense,  and  was  the  germ  of  the  Butch 
Republic.  It  was  formed  "  in  the  name  of  the  King ; " 
but  two  years  after  wards,  thia  fiction  was  dropped,  and  in- 
dependence declared.  In  March,  1580,  Philip  proclaimed 
William  an  outlaw,  and  aet  a  price  on  hia  head.  Philip 
taxed  him  with  ingratitude  for  the  favora  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  him  by  Charles  V.,  charged  him  with  hav- 
ing fomented  all  heresy  and  sedition,  with  having  ac- 
tively countenanced  the  plundering  of  the  churches  and 
cloisters ;  in  fine,  with  being  responsible  for  all  the  mis- 
eries of  the  country.  The  document  further  charged 
him  with  cherishing  jealousy  and  mistrust,  like  Cain  and 
Judas,  and  from  the  same  cause,  an  evil  conscience. 
Any  one  who  would  deUver  hira,  dead  or  alive,  was  to 
receive  twenty-five  thousand  crowna,  to  have  pardon  for 
all  offenses,  and,  in  case  he  belonged  to  the  bui^her  class, 
to  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  nobleman.  In  response 
to  these  accusations,  William  published  his  "  Apology," 
or  defense.  He  counted  this  outlawry  and  accumulation 
of  chaises  against  him,  as  the  greatest  honor,  since  they 
showed  that  he  had  done  aU  in  his  power  to  esLiblish  the 
freedom  of  a  noble  nation,  and  to  deliver  it  fi-ora  a  god- 
leas  tyranny.  He  respected  Charles  V.,  but  the  favors 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Emperor  had  been  re- 
'  turned  in  full  measure  by  the  public  services  which  Will- 
iam had  rendered  at  great  cost.  To  the  unfounded 
aspersions  of  a  personal  nature  which  Philip  had  inter- 
woven with  hia  indictment,  WiUiam  retorted  with  accu- 
aations  equally  grave  against  the  private  life  of  the  K'!ng. 
Philip  had  stigmatized  him  as  a  foreigner,  because  he 
happened  to  have  first  seen  the  light  in  Germany;  but 
his  ancestors  were  of  higher  rank  than  those  of  Pliilip, 
end  had  held  power  in  the  Netherliinds  for  seven  genera- 
tions.    Phihp  had  set  out  to  trample  under  foot  th« 
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rights  and  institations  of  the  country.  He  talked  only  <■! 
tmconditioual  obedience,  as  if  the  people  of  the  Nether" 
lands  were  Neapolitans,  or  Milanese,  or  savage  Indians. 
The  Emperor  Charles  had  predicted  the  evils  that  -woQld 
result  from  the  Spanish  pride  and  insolence  of  his  son ; 
bat  neither  the  admonition  of  so  great  a  father,  nor 
jofltice,  nor  his  oath,  could  change  his  nature,  or  curb  his 
tyrannical  will.  He  had  beaten  Uie  French  by  means  of 
Wmiam's  countrymen,  and  owed  the  treaty  of  peace,  in 
good  part,  to  William  himself ;  but  so  far  was  Philip 
from  feeling  any  emotion  of  gratitude,  that  Wilham,  to 
bis  amazement,  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  Henry  H.,  of 
Alva's  secret  conferences  with  him  upon  the  extermina- 
tion of  aU  Protestants,  in  both  countries.  William,  since 
t  his  boyhood,  had  given  httle  attention  to  matters  of  faith, 
and  of  the  Church ;  but,  he  says,  from  his  compassion  for 
the  victims  of  the  Inquisition,  and  his  indignation  at  the 
tyranny  practiced  agamst  hia  country,  he  had  resolved  to 
exert  all  hia  powers  to  remove  the  Spaniards  out  of  it, 
and  to  suppress  the  bloody  tribunals.  He  had  never  ap- 
proved of  the  iconoclasm,  and  similar  outbreakinga  of  vio- 
lence. That  he  had  suflBcient  reason  for  flying  from  the 
country,  was  fully  evinced  by  the  execution  of  Egmont 
and  Horn,  the  carrying  of  his  innocent  son,  who  was  a 
student  at  Louvain,  to  Spain,  by  Philip's  order,  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  property,  and  the  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced against  him.  Everywhere,  said  WiUiam,  Philip 
has  trodden  under  foot  our  rights  and  broken  hia  oath ; 
w&  must,  therefore,  rise  in  self-defense  against  liim  and 
repel  this  unparalleled  tyranny.  As  for  mistmat,  De- 
mosthenes inculcated  that  as  the  strongest  bulwark  E^ainst 
tyranny ;  and  yet  the  Macedonian  Philip  was  a  feeble 
novice  in  tyranny  compared  with  the  Spanish  Philip. 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of  WilUam'i 

oatriotism.^     His  indifference  respecting  the  controverted 

i  Wrttcn  wbo  would  make  unblLion  tbe  moving  spring  of  bii  chumc'cr,  i* 
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ijue^tioiiB  of  religion  was  broken  up  by  tbe  sight  of  the 
atrocioua  craelties  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  upon  hia 
countrymen.  He  examined  the  questiona  at  issue,  and 
practically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  embraced  the  Protes- 
tant faith.  It  is  no  reproach  to  him  tliat  he  early  pene- 
brated  the  character  of  the  gloomy  and  perfidious  ruler 
who  Tvas  bent  on  enslaving  the  Netherlands  to  bimself 
and  to  the  Pope ;  and  that  he  had  less  and  leas  hope  of 
the  practicableneaa  of  procuring  any  amelioration  of  his 
policy.  But  William,  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  con- 
flict, was  wisely  resolred  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the 
law,  and  to  avoid  extreme  and  violent  measures,  so  long 
as  this  moderation  should  be  possible.'  If,  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  he  was  not  free  from  ambition,  his  character 
was  more  ajad  more  pnriiied  by  danger  and  suffering. 
He  must  be  allowed  a  place  among  patriots  like  Epam- 
inondas  and  Washington,  and  he  deserves  to  be  called  the 
father  of  a  nation.  At  length,  after  six  ineffectual  at- 
tempts of  the  sort,  a  fanatical  Catholic  succeeded,  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1584,  in  aaaTSsinating  William.  It  was 
characteristic  of  Philip  to  pay  grudgingly  to  the  heirs  of 
the  murderer  the  promised  reward. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Utrecht  Union,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Catliolic  provinces  in  the  South  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  Parma.  Parma  granted  libera] 
terras  to  the  cities  which,  one  after  another,  fell  into  bis 
hands.  Antwerp  was  promised  that  its  citadel  should 
Dot  be  repaibi^d ;  that  a  Spanish  garrison  should  not  be 


ri 


full   jusbcB  to  hia  high   inleilcctual   powers.    See,  (ot  tximplir,  Bentircgtio, 
DeBa  Gufrra  di  Fiandra,  I.  4T,  iii,  133. 

1  Snmfl  candid  historian?,  m  Susta  and  Prescntt.  lind  a  disa^^coabie  Maechi^. 
rellian  elemont  in  tbe  slirewdncas  und  reserve  of  William,  To  othen",  thii 
auiillty  does  not  pa^  the  botindfl  of  a  stnteamnnlike  utgiicitr  and  a  justiflabU 
prndence.  Goctlic,  in  hia  play  of  "  Epnont,"  makes  the  Regent  »aj- of  him: 
"  Oranien  Binnt  nichtj  Gutefl,  seine  Gedaukcn  re'chen  in  die  Ferne,  er  tat  heim. 
1ch|"etc, ;  and  Orango  says  to  Egmont;  "  Ich  trago  viele  Jahre  her  alls  Ver. 
•iilmlBKe  am  Lleraea,  Icb  eteha  immer  wfe  Uber  einein  Schachspiele  nnd  halia 
aeiiMn  Zog  d^  Qegnen  fttr  uobedeutend." 
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quartered  on  the  jnliabitantB.  On  this  one  condition  Uu 
King. instated,  that  the  Catholic  worship  should  be  restored, 
and  Frotestantism  be  aboliahed.  The  utmost  that  he 
conld  be  persuaded  to  gi-ant  waa  that  two  years  should 
be  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  every  place  either  to  become 
Catholic  or  to  quit  the  country.  Brabant  and  Flauden 
were  recovered  to  Spain. 

The  archives  of  Siraancas  have  disclosed  the  fact, 
which  waa  not  known  to  Parma  himself,  in  consequence 
of  hie  death  before  the  execution  of  the  design,  that 
Philip  was  on  the  point  of  removing  Mm  from  bis  com- 
mand>  Instigated,  perhaps,  by  jealousy,  on  the  allied 
ground  that  Parma  had  given  too  Httie  authority  to  Span- 
iards, and  for  other  reasons  of  even  less  weight,  Philip  had 
actually  determined  to  displace  the  general  who  had  re- 
conquered for  him  the  aonthem  provinces  of  the  Nethet- 
lands,  and  twice  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  France, 
forcing  Henry  IV.  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris  and  of 
Rouen.  The  King  did  not  shrink  from  the  ingratdtude 
involved  in  such  an  act,  and  from  the  indignant  condemna- 
tion which  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  would  have  pro- 
nounced upon  it,'  It  was  characteristic  of  Philip  to 
seek  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends  by  indirection  and 
falsehood. 

The  death  of  William  did  not  destroy  the  Republio 
which  he  had  called  into  being.  In  Maurice,  his  second 
eon  —  for  his  eldest  son  was  detained  in  Spain  soA 
brought  up  to  serve  the  Spanish  government  —  the  party 
of  liberty  found  a  head  who  was  possessed  of  distin- 
guished military  ability.  The  new  commonwealth  grew 
m  power.  The  Dutch  sailors  captured  the  vessels  of 
Spain  on  every  sea  where  they  appeared,  and  attacked 
ler  remotest  colonies.  The  magnificent  schemes  of  Philip 
were  doomed  to  an  ignominious  failure.  His  despotic 
fystem  had  full  sway  in  Spain,  but  it  brought  ruin  npoi 

I  CrMbMd,  ti.  tzzxi. 
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Qie  country.     His  colossal  armada,  which  was  slowly 
prepared  at  enormoua  cost,  for  the  conquest  of  England, 
was  shattered  in  pieces.     He  had  planned  to  turn  France 
into  a  Spanish  province,  but  he  was  forced  to  conclude 
I       the  peace  of  Vervins  with  Henry  FV.,  and  thereby  to 
^■concede  the  superiority  of   the  French  power.     Under 
«       Philip  in.,  his  imbecile  successor,  Spain  was  driTen  to 
conclude  a  truce  of  twelve  years  with  the  revolted  Neth- 
erlands ;  and  finally,  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  waa 
obliged  to  acknowledge  their  independence. 
^^      The  absorbing  interest  of  the  great  struggle  with  Spain 
^vleaves  in  the  backgroimd  the  distinctively  religious  and 
~  theological  side  of  the  Refonnation  in  the  Netherlands. 
Anabaptists  were  numerous,  but  their  wild  and  disor- 
ganizing theories  received  a  check  through  the  influence 
of  Menno,  who,  after  the  year  1536,  exerted  a  wholesomo 
influence  among    them,   organizing  churches   which  he 
taught  and  regulated  for  many  years.     The  Mennonltea 
were  free  from  the  licentious  and  revolutionary  principles 
which  had  covered  the  name  of  Anabaptist  with  reproach,' 
Apart  from  liheir  peculiarity  respecting  baptism,  their  re- 
jection of  oaths,  and  their  refusal  to  serve  in  war  and  in 
civil  offices,  together  with   the  ascetic  discipline  which 
.      they  adopted  —  a  point  on  which  they  beearae  divided 
^kamong  themselves  —  they  were  not  distinguished  from 
^'ordinary  Protestants.      Yet  they  continued  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  fanatical  Anabaptists,  and  were  objects 
of  a  ferocious  persecution,  which  they  endured  with  heroic 
patience.     The  Calvinists  gradually  obtained  a  decided 
preponderance  over  the  Lutherans.     In  1561,  Guido  de 
Erea  and  a  few  other  ministers  composed  the  "  Confessio 

»Belgica,"  which  was  revised  and  adopted  by  a  Synod  at 
Antwerp  in  1566.  This  creed  differs  from  the  "  Confessio 
Gallica'*  chiefly  in  its  more  full  exposition  of  Baptism,  with 

I  See  th«  art.  Mermo  «.  dU  ifennoaiien,  by  Tan  Oostorxee,  in  Herzog,  Stat 
tlitqfel.  be. 
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special  reference  to  the  Anabaptist  opinions.  The  Aj* 
baptists  are  expressly  condemned  in  another  Article.  Tha 
Calvinists  sent  a  copy  o£  their  Symbol,  with  a  Letter, 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  vain  hope  to  soften  his  ani- 
mosity aguijist  them.  They  say  in  their  Letter  that 
"  they  were  never  found  in  arms  or  plotting  against  their 
■overeign ;  that  the  excommunications,  imprisonments, 
banishments,  racks,  and  tortures,  and  other  numberless 
oppressions  which  they  had  undergone,  plainly  demon- 
strate that  their  desires  and  opinions  are  not  carnal  { " 
"  but  that  having  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and 
being  terriiied  by  the  threatening  of  Christ,  who  had  de- 
clared in  the  Gospel  that  he  would  deny  them  before 
God  the  Father,  in  case  they  denied  him  before  men, 
they  therefore  offered  their  backs  to  stripes,  their  tongues 
to  knives,  their  moaths  to  gags,  and  their  whole  bodies  to 
the  fire.'*  ^ 

Yet  the  Calvimsts  of  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding 
their  own  dreadful  sufferings,  did  not  themselves  relin- 
quish the  dogma  that  heresy  may  be  suppressed  by  the 
magistrate.  Their  difference  from  their  opponents  was 
not  on  the  question  whether  heresy  is  to  be  punished,  biit 
how  heresy  is  to  be  defined.  This  dogma  they  introduce 
into  the  Belgic  Confession,*  and  into  their  letter  to  the 
Kng.  They  were  disposed,  where  they  had  the  power, 
to  inflict  disabilities  and  penalties  on  the  Anabaptists, 
aven  when  they  were  peaceful  subjects.  It  must  not  be 
foi^otten  that  at  the  very  time  when  Philip's  agents  were 
Joing  their  terrible  work  in  the  Netherlands,  Queen  Elia- 
ibeth  was  likewise  striving  to  enforce  uniformity  in  Prot- 
jBtant  England.  With  one  hand  she  helped  the  Calvin- 
istic  subjects  of  Philip ;  with  the  other  she  thrust  her  own 
Puritan  subjects  into  loathsome  dungeons.  Not  that 
Protestants  on  either  side  of  the  sea  were  capable  of  the 
Etrocities  for  which  Philip  was  responsible.  And  a  dif- 
»  Bruidt,  i.  ISS.  «  Art.  ^^xtL  "  De  Maginbata." 
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Terence  of  degree  in  the  exercise  of  the  inliurtanity,  which 
was  the  fruit  of  a  false  principle,  is  a  circuraatance  of  the 
highest  importance.  But  the  principle  was  at  the  root 
the  same.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  religious  toleration, 
which  was  avowed  and  practiced  by  William  of  Orange 
and  a  part  of  his  supporters,  is  the  more  honorable  to 
them,  in  contrd^t  with  the  prevalent  intolerance  of  the 
age.  As  early  as  1566,  in  his  speech  before  the  Regent 
and  the  Council,  William  denounced  persecution  as  futile, 
and  confirmed  his  assertion  by  an  appeal  to  experience,  to 
historical  examples,  ancient  and  recent.  "  Force,"  he 
said, "  can  make  no  impreaaion  on  the  conscience."  He 
compared  inquisitors  to  physieiaua  who,  instead  of  using 
mild  and  gentle  medicines,  are  "  for  immediately  burn- 
ing or  cutting  off  the  infected  part,"  '*  This  is  the 
nature  of  heresy,"  he  added,  "  if  it  rests,  it  nista ;  bat 
he  that  rubs  it,  whets  it."  ^  At  a  later  time,  he  had 
to  withstand  the  importimitiea  of  his  friends,  who  wished 
to  use  force  against  the  Anabaptists.  St.  Aldegonde  re- 
ports that  to  his  arguments  in  bebalf  of  such  a  measure, 
his  illustrious  chief  "  replied  pretty  sharply,"  that  the 
affirmation  of  the  adherents  of  that  sect  might  take  the 
place  of  an  oath,  and  that  *'  we  ought  not  to  press  this 
matter  further,  unless  we  would  own  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Papists  were  in  the  right,  in  forcing  us  to  a  re- 
ligion that  was  incompatible  with  our  consciences."  "  And 
upon  this  occasion,"  adds  St.  Aldegonde,  "  he  commended 
the  saying  of  a  monk  that  was  here  not  long  since,  who, 
upon  aeveral  objections  brought  against  bis  religion,  an- 
swered :  '  that  our  pot  had  not  been  so  long  upon  the  fire 
aa  theirs,  whom  we  so  much  blamed  ;  but  that  he  plainly 
foresaw  that  in  the  course  of  a  pair  of  hundred  years, 
icclesia&lieal  dominion  would  be  upon  an  equal  foot  in 
Toth  churcheB,' "  St.  Aldegonde  himself  states  that  a 
multitude  of  nobles  and  of  common  people  kept  away 
>  Brwidt,  1.  IM. 
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from  tlie  Cahrinistic  aaembliea  firom  Hie  fear  "  o{  a  nen 
tynumy  and  yoke  d  spintnal  dommion."  The  Germaus, 
MpedaJly,  he  sayt,  join  the  heterodox  "becaoss  the; 
draad  oar  insaffeiable  ri^dness." '  In  1578,  the  National 
Synod  of  all  the  reformed  chnrches  sent  np  to  the  Coondl 
a  petition  for  raligioos  toleiation,  which  they  desired  for 
tiiemwlTe«  and  pledged  to  Roman  Catholics.  "  The  ex- 
periaaoe  of  past  years,"  say  the  Synod,  "  had  taught  them 
that  by  reaaon  of  their  sina  they  oonld  not  all  be  reduced 
to  one  and  the  same  religion ;  "  and  that  without  mntoal 
toleration,  they  oonld  not  throw  off  the  Spanish  tyrarmy.' 
They  refer  to  the  rivers  of  blood  that  had  been  shed  in 
France  to  no  purpose,  in  the  effort  to  procure  nnaniinity 
in  religion. 

Tliere  was  another  question  which  gave  rise  to  diviaion 
among  the  reformed,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
Chnreh  to  the  civil  authority.  The  Calviniats  insisted  on 
their  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  the  Chnroh,  and  re- 
jected ecclesiastical  control  on  the  part  of  the  State.  Afl 
m  Geneva  and  in  Scotland,  they  demanded  that  the 
Church  should  be  not  separate,  but  distinct.  On  the 
OOQtrary,  a  great  part  of  the  magistrates,  and  with  them 
an  influential  portion  of  the  laity,  especially  such  as  cared 
little  for  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism  as  distinguished 
from  Lutheninism,  resisted  this  demand.  These  claimed 
tliat  the  civil  authority  should  have  power  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers  and  in  the  adnunistratdon  of  Chnreh 
govenunent.  In  15T6,  under  the  anspices  of  Williain  of 
Orange,  a  programme  of  forty  ecclesiastical  laws  waa 
drawn  np,  in  conformity  with  this  principle."  The  second 
Synod  of  Dort,  in  157S,  endeavored  to  realize  tke  ides  ol 
•ocdenasttoU  autonomy,  tbrongh  a  system  of  preBlnterMi 
uid  of  pntrincial  and  national  synods.  Bat  the  raalt  ol 
Um  skrife  was  that  the  Cboreb  was  limited  bo  a  proTtaeia 
on,  the  prcrinoes  being  subdivided  into 
i.m. 
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■Jid  each  congregation  being  governed  according  to  the 
Piesbyterian  order.  The  germs  of  the  Arminian  contro- 
Tersy  are  obyions  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  party  which  called  for  fuU  toleration,  and 
were  impatient  of  strict  creeds  and  a  rigid  discipline,  con- 
tended, also,  for  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  The 
Spanish  persecution  confirmed  the  liberals  in  the  fear 
that  the  Church  would  subject  the  State  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny  ;  it  confirmed  the  Calvinists  in  the  fear  that 
the  State  would  subject  the  Churdi  to  a  politioal  (k«- 
potinn. 


CHAPTER  X. 

IHIl   EEFOBMATIOH  IN   EKGLAND  AND  SCOTLAJID. 

Teebb  ia  reason  to  believe  tiiat  the  Lollards,  as  the 
disciples  of  WickliSe  were  caUed,  were  still  namerotui 
among  the  rustic  population  of  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  have  records  of  the  re- 
cantation of  some  and  the  buming  of  otiier  adherents  of 
this  sect  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.' 
When  John  Xnox  preached  in  the  North  of  England  and 
the  South  of  Scotland,  he  foimd  a  cordial  reception  for 
his  doctrine  in  districts  where  the  Lollards  lived.  The 
revival  of  learning  had  also  prepjired  a  very  difFcre^t 
class  in  English  society  for  ecclesiastial  reform.  Lijigois- 
tic  and  patristic  studies  had  begun  to  flourish  under  the 
influence  of  Thomas  More,  Colet,  Doan  of  St.  Paul's, 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  frienda 
of  Erasmus,  and  under  the  personal  influence  of  Eraamua 
himself.'  Wolsey,  vrhatever  may  have  been  his  faults, 
was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning.  He  obtained  leave  to 
suppress  not  less  than  twenty  smaller  monasteries,  and  to 
use  their  property  for  the  establishment  of  a  noble  col- 
lege, Christ  Church,  at  Oxford,  and  of  another  coUeg© 
as  a  nursery  for  it,  at  Ipswich.  His  fall  from  power  pre- 
vented the  full  accomplishment  of  the  vast  educational 
plans  which  form  his  best  title  to  esteem,  Wolsey  waa 
lisinclined  to  persecution,  and  preferred  to  bom  heretical 


'.  BliTBflt,  Hutory  of  tkt  Rfforvifitifm  in  iht  Church  of  Snfflamd  («d.  18K 

mti.),  i.  3L     nallam,  C</iiel.  IliHory  nf  Fnglami,  ch.  U. 

i  0.  Weber,  GetchichU  d.  Kirt^tnrtfannaiion  ia  GrauHrrithautn,  i,  110. 
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books,  i-ather  than  heretics  themselves.^  Most  of  the 
friends  of  "  the  new  learning  "  were  disposed  to  remedy 
ecclesiastical  abuses.'  The  writings  of  Lather  early  found 
approving  readers,  especially  among  the  young  men  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  younger  generation  of 
Humanists  did  not  stop  at  the  pouit  reached  by  Colet  and 
More.  Tyndale  and  Frith,  both  of  whom  perished  as  mar^ 
tyrs,  Aad  their  associates,  read  the  German  books  with 
avidity.®  Tyndale's  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
circulated  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
suppress  it.*  It  was  impossible  that  the  ferment  that  ex- 
isted on  the  continent  should  fail  to  extend  itself  across 
the  channel.  Yet  at  first  the  signs  were  not  auspicioug 
for  the  new  docta-ine.  King  Henry  VIII.  appeared  in  the 
lists  as  an  antagonist  of  Luther,  and  received  from  Leo 
X.,  in  return  for  his  polemical  book  upon  the  Sacraments, 
the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  ^  Little  did  either 
of  them  imagine  that  the  same  monarch  would  shortly 
strike  one  of  the  heaviest  blows  at  the  Papal  dominion. 

The  pecuharity  of  the  English  Reformation  lies,  not  in 
the  separation  of  a  poUtical  community  -^  in  this  case  a 
powerf id  nation  —  from  the  papal  see  ;  for  the  same  thing 
took  place  generally  where  the  Reformation  jjrevaUed  ; 
but  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  involved  immediately  so  little 
departui-e  from   the  dogmatic  system  of  the   mediseval 

1  Blunt,  ttutartj  oftkt  RtfonaatiiM  t«  Ertgland  (from  1614  Ui  1547),  giTii*  u) 
tatenstiiig  sccousl,  and  preseata  ■  Sattering  estimate,  af  the  servim  tif 
Woleey. 

^  See  the  sketch  of  Colct'a  sermoa  before  the  CoDTDcatioti  of  Caiiterbuiy 
(18721  in  Seebohm,  Tlie  Ox/urd  Stfiirmeri  ii/llSS:  abo  la  Blunt,  p.  10.  Mil- 
ban,  Anmilti  ufSL  PauPnf  ch.  v1.,  gives  an  inleresting  sketch  of  Colct'e  life. 

'  Frith  'vvaA  bTiroed  at  Smithfi^td  in  1533.  Tjndole  was  Btnuigled  atid  butn^d 
near  lirues^^lB  in  1E>(J6. 

*  EraamiLs,  is  a  letter  to  Luther,  speaka  of  the  warm  reneptiOD  of  hln  wn tings 
to  Knglaiiil.  Eratmi  0/iera,  ill.  Hi.  Warhain,  in  a  letter  to  WclMy,  under  date 
of  March  8,  1621,  rsporti  to  what  extent  Lutheian  books  bad  found  readers  >1 
Oxford.    Uiunt,  p.  7*. 

t  Tht<>  tit^e  was  intended  for  himself  peoonally,  bat  ma  ntained  after  bii 
onadi  with  Roiae,  and  Crani>niltled  to  hik  tarceam^  Ljngaid,  ffiitory  tj 
E^aad,  vi.  90,  n. 
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Church.  At  the  outset,  the  cieed,  and,  to  a  great  esrteut, 
the  pohty  and  ritual,  of  the  Church  in  England  remained 
intact,  Thus  in  the  growth  of  the  English  Refoimatioii, 
there  were  two  factors,  the  one,  in  a  sense,  political ;  tha 
otlier,  doctrinal  or  religions.  These  two  agencies  might 
coalesce  oi  might  clash  with  one  another.  They  could 
nat  fail  to  act  upon  one  another  with  great  effect.  They 
moved  upon  different  lines ;  yet  there  were  certain 
principal  ends,  which,  from  the  beginning,  ihej  had  in 
common. 

Owing  to  this  peculiarity,  the  leaders  of  English  Re- 
form on  the  spiritual  side  did  not  play  the  prominent 
pai-t  which  was  taken  by  the  Reformers  in  Scotland  and 
on  the  Continent.  In  other  countries,  the  political  ad- 
heixinte  of  Protestantism  were  auxiliaries  rather  than 
principals.  The  foreground  was  occupied  by  men  like 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox.  In  England  there  were  indi- 
■viduals  of  marked  learning,  energy,  and  courage ;  bnt  to  a 
considerable  extent  they  were  cast  into  the  shade  by  the 
oontrolUng  position  which  was  assumed  by  rulera  and 
statesmen.  The  English  Reformation,  instead  of  pursu- 
ing its  cc;ir86  as  a  religious  and  intellectual  movement, 
was  subject,  in  an  important  degree,  to  the  disturbing 
force  of  governmental  authority,  of  worldly  policy.* 

Henry  VIII,  had  been  married,  in  his  twelfth  year,  to 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother 
Arthur,  and  the  aunt  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  A 
dispensation  had  been  obtained  anon  after  from  Pope 
Julius  II.,  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife  being 
contrary  to  the  canon  law.  Scruples  had  been  entertained 
early  by  some  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  dispensa- 
tion, and,  consequently,  of  the  marriage.  Whether 
Henry  himself  shared  these  scruples  prior  to  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Anne  Boleyn,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  de- 
termine.    Nor  can  we  say  how  far  his  disappo'ntment  in 

1  Kaciulajr,  StvUm  qf  Sattnm  {Enayi,  L  IM] 
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acit  Having  a  male  heir  to  his  tirone  may  have  prompted 
him  to  seek  for  a  divorce.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
death  of  bis  children  excited  in  hia  mind  a  superstitious 
feeling  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  bis  connection  with 
Catharme.  Yet  aceordbig  to  ber  solemn  testimony,  made 
in  bis  presence,  the  marriage  with  Arthur  had  not  been 
consummated ;  and  if  bo,  the  main  ground  of  these  al- 
leged misgivings  and  of  the  application  for  the  annulling 
the  marriage  had  no  reality.  His  appbeation  to 
Clement  VII.  for  the  annulling  of  the  marriage,  was 
founded  on  tv^o  grounds :  first,  that  it  is  not  competent 
for  tbe  Pope  to  grant  a  dispensation  in  such  a  case ;  and 
Becondly,  that  it  was  granted  on  the  basis  of  erroneous 
representations.  Henry's  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  made 
the  delay  and  vacillation  of  Clement  in  regard  to  the 
divorce  tbe  more  unbearable.  The  Pope  might  naturally 
Bbiink  from  annulling  the  act  of  bis  predecessor  by  a 
decree  which  would  involve,  at  the  same  time,  a  restric- 
tion of  the  papal  prerogative.  But  tbe  real  and  obvious 
motive  of  his  procrastinating  and  evasive  conduct  was  hia 
reluctance  to  offend  Charles  V.  This  temporizing  coursa 
in  one  whose  exalted  ofHce  implied  a  proportionate  moral 
independence,  was  not  adapted  to  increase  the  loyalty  of 
the  King  or  of  his  people  to  the  Papacy.  By  the  advice 
of  Cranmer,  Henry  laid  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  dispensation  before  tbe  universities  of  Europe,  not 
abstaining,  however,  from  the  use  of  bribery  abroad,  and 
of  menaces  at  home.  Meantime  he  proceeded  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  reducing  the  power  of  the  Pope 
and  of  the  clergy  in  England.  Jealousy  in  regard  to  the 
wealth  and  the  usurpations  of  the  hierarchical  body,  which 
bad  long  been  a  growing  feeling,  prepared  the  nation  for 
these  bold  measures.  One  sign  of  this  feeling  was  the 
satisfaction  wbicb  had  been  felt  at  the  restraints  laid  upon 
the  privilege  of  clerical  exemption  from  re«ponsibibty  to 
the  civil  tribunals.    In  the  preceding  reign,  a  bishop  had 
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said  that  such  waa  tlie  prejudice  of  a  London  joiy  againat 
tiie  clergy,  that  it  would  convict  Abel  of  the  murder  o! 
Cain.  TTie  fall  of  Wolaey,  who  was  ruined  by  the  failure 
of  the  negotiations  mth  Rome  for  the  divorce,  and  by  the 
enmity  of  Anne  Boleyn,  intimidated  the  whole  clerical 
body,  and  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  King'3  rapacit}. 
"  The  authority  of  this  Cardinal,"  says  Hall,  the  oU 
obronicler,  "  set  the  clei^e  in  auch  a  pride  that  they  dis- 
dained all  men,  wherefore  when  he  waa  fallen  they  toV- 
owed  after."  ^  Early  in  1531,  Henry  revived  an  old 
Btatnte  of  Richard  II.,  and  accused  the  clergy  of  having 
incurred  the  penalties  of  prcemunire  —  forfeiture  of  all 
movable  goods  and  impriaonment  at  discretion  —  for  sub- 
mitting to  Wolsey  in  hia  character  of  papal  legate.  As- 
eembled  in  convocation,  they  were  obliged  to  implore  his 
pardon,  and  obtained  it  only  in  return  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  In  their  petition,  he  waa  styled  "  the  Protector 
and  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England," 
to  which  was  added,  after  long  debate,  the  qualifying 
phrase ;  "  as  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ.'" 
Acts  of  Parliament  took  away  the  first-fruits  from  the 
Pope,  prohibited  appeals  from  ecclesiastical  courts  to  Rome, 
and,  after  the  consecration  of  Cranmer,  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  ordained  tliat  henceforward  the  consecration 
of  all  bishops  and  archbishops  should  be  consunmiated 
without  application  to  the  Pope.  Henry  was  married  to 
Anne  Boleyn  on  the  25th  of  March,  1533.  On  the 
14th  of  the  preceding  July,  at  Windsor,  he  saw  Catharine 
for  the  last  time,  who  had  been  his  faithful  wife  for 
twenty-three  years.  Eleven  weeks  after  the  marriage,  the 
king  authorized  Cranmer  to  decide  the  question  of  the 
divorce  without  fear  or  favor  !  Of  course  the  divorce  was 
decreed.  In  1534  the  King  was  required  by  the  Pope  to 
take  back  Catharine,  on  penalty  of  excommunication.  Oi 
the  9th  of  June  of  that  year,  a  rryal  edict  was  iasoed 
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Aboliahing  tlie  Pope's  authority  in  England.  Parliament 
passed  the  act  of  Bupremacy,  "  That  the  King,  our  sov- 
ereign lord,  his  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of  this  realm, 
shall  be  taken,  accepted,  and  reputed  the  only  supremu 
bead  in  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  called  the  An 
glicana  Ecclesia."  This  was  followed  by  another  great 
measure  for  the  further  humbling  of  ecclesiastical  power 
—  the  abohshing  of  the  cloisters  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  property  —  in  1536.  This  fell,  to  a  great  extent,  into 
the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  and  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  binding  them  to  the  poUcy  of  the  king.  Subse- 
quently, the  larger  monasteries,  which  had  been  spared  at 
first,  shared  the  fate  of  the  inferior  estabhshments  ;  and 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  mitred  abbots  from  the  upper 
House,  the  preponderance  of  power  was  left  with  the 
secular  lords. 

Thus  the  kingdom  of  England  was  severed  from  the 
Papacy,  and  the  Church  of  England  brought  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  civil  authority.  The  old  English  feeling  of 
dislike  of  foreign  ecclesiastical  control  had  at  laat  ripened 
into  a  verification  of  the  words  which  Shakespeare  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  King  John,  as  a  message  to  Pope  Inno 
lent  III. :  — 

"  Tell  Urn  tliia  tiil« ;  tmi  {torn  tbs  mouth  ot  England, 
Add  this  niQch  more,  —  that  no  Italian  priest 
Sball  tithe  or  toll  in  oar  dominions; 
Bnt  aa  we  under  Heaven  are  supreme  head. 
So  under  him,  that  great  supremacy, 
Where  we  do  niga,  wa  will  alone  uphold, 
Without  the  aasi^tance  of  a  mortal  hand- 
So  tell  the  Pope;  all  reverence  set  apart, 
To  Mm  and  his  usurped  nnthority."^ 

There  had  been  no  renunciation  of  Catholic  dootrineo. 
The  hierarchy  still  existed  as  of  old,  but  with  the  King 
m  the  room  of  the  Pope,  as  its  earthly  head.  There  wern 
two  parties  side  by  aide  in  the  episcopal  offices  and  in  the 
Council  ■  one  of  tliem  disposed  to  press  forward  to  othet 
>  Eiug  John,  act  ill.,  K.  1. 
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changes  in  the  direction  of  Protestantism ;  the  other  hent 
on  upholding  the  ancient  creed  in  its  integrity.  The  Act 
of  Supremacy,  as  far  as  it  had  the  aympathy  of  the  peo- 
ple, could  not  fail  to  shake  their  reverence  for  the  entire 
eyetem  of  which  the  Papacy  had  been  deemed  an  essen* 
tial  part.,  and  to  incline  many  to  substitute  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  for  that  of  the  Church ;  for  to  the  Bible  the 
appeal  bad  been  made  in  the  matter  of  the  King's  di- 
Torce,  and  the  Bible  and  the  conBtitution  of  the  primitiva 
Church  had  furnished  the  grounds  for  the  overthrow  of 
papal  supremacy.  At  the  head  of  the  party  disposed  to 
Reform,  among  the  bishops,  was  Cranmer,  who  had  spent 
some  time  in  Germany,  and  had  married  for  his  aec^jnd 
wife  a  niece  of  a  Lutheran  theologian,  Osiander.  Cran- 
mer ia  well  characterized  by  Raiike  as  "  one  of  those 
natures  which  must  have  the  support  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority, in  order  to  carry  out  their  own  opinions  to  their 
consequences ;  as  then  they  appear  enterprising  and  spir- 
ited, so  do  they  become  pliant  and  yielding,  when  this 
favor  is  withdrawn  from  them ;  they  do  not  shine  by 
reason  of  any  moral  greatness,  but  they  are  well  adapted 
to  save  a  cause  in  difficult  circumstances  for  a  more  favor- 
able time."  *  Latimer,  who  became  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
was  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Among  the  other  bishops  of 
Protestant  tendencies,  was  Edwiird  Fox,  who,  at  Smalcald, 
had  declared  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist.  The  leader  of 
the  Protestant  party  was  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  waa 
made  the  King's  Vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  who 
had  conducted  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries  which 
preceded  the  destruction  of  them,  and  was  an  adherent  of 
the  reformed  doctrine.     On  the  other  side  was  Gardiner, 


1  Englufhi  Grichiehte,  I.  SOi,  A  eenrc,  not  to  ujr  borahi  estiinaU  of  Cna- 
Mvr  is  pvea  by  Mac&ulay,  But,  of  England,  i.  48;  Eetitic  pfMallam  (fsnjrk 
I,  44S).  "  If,"  ears  HsIUm,  "  we  weigh  the  chrtrscter  of  this  prelata  in  aa 
>qukl  balance,  he  will  appear  far  indeed  TemoTed  froin  the  tarpitDda  implied  t* 
(urn  bjT  hiE  eneiuiN;  yet  not  entitled  Co  anr  axtnoidinuy  Tvsenitiaa."  Coa^ 
jTiri   clkii. 
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liahop  of  WiBcliester,  who  upheld  the  King  a  Suprem- 
acy, but  was  an  uiibeiidiiig  advocate  of  the  Catholic  theol  • 
ogy  J  together  with  Tunstal  of  Durham,  and  other  bishopa. 
The  King  showed  LimseM,  at  fii-at,  favorable  to  the 
Froteatant  party.  The  Engliah  Bible,  which  was  issued 
ouder  Ma  authority,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  to  be  placed 
in  every  church,  had  upon  the  title-page  the  inscription, 
issuing  from  his  mouth :  "  Thy  word  is  a  lantern  unto  my 
feet."  ^  In  1536,  ten  articles  were  laid  before  Convocation, 
adopted  by  that  body,  and  sent,  by  the  King's  order,  to 
all  pastors  as  a  guide  for  theu'  teaching.  The  Bible  and 
the  three  ancient  creeds  were  made  the  standard  of  doc- 
trine. Salvation  is  by  faith  and  without  human  merita. 
The  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  defined  in  terms  to  which 
Luther  would  not  have  objected,  The  use  of  images  and 
various  other  ceremonies,  auricular  confession,  and  the 
invocation  of  saints,  ai-e  approved,  but  cautions  are  given 
against  abuses  connected  with  these  thinga.  The  admis- 
sion that  there  is  a  Purgatory  is  coupled  with  the  denial 
of  any  power  in  the  Pope  to  deliver  soula  from  it,  and 
with  the  rejection  of  other  superstitions  connected  with 
the  old  doctrine.  These  articles,  unsatisfactory  as  they 
were,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Protestants,  were  still  re- 
garded by  them  as  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Tlie  CathoUc  party  were  offended.  A  majority  of  the 
nation  still  clung  to  the  ancient  religion.  The  suppres- 
sion and  spoliation  of  the  monasteries,  which  were  prized 
dispensers  of  hospitality  and  sources  of  pecuniary 
'advantage  to  the  rustic  population,  had  excited  much 
discontent,  especially  in  the  North  and  West,  where 
the  Cathohcs  were  most  numerous.  The  disaffection, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  leaning  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  Protestant  doctrine,  broke  out  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1536,  which,  although  it  was  put  down  without 
loncessiouB  to  the  promoters  of  it,  was  succeeded  by  a 

1  On  Uie  Eoj^liiiti  venioni  at  the  K  jte,  wa  AndsnoD,  Aimati  qf  ih*  EmqL 
901*  (3  tdU.  18U). 
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change  in  the  King's  eccleaiaatical  policy.  The  CatboUo 
faction  gained  the  ascendency,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Cranmer  aad  hia  friends,  the  Six  Articles 
for  " abolishing  diversity  of  opinions"  in  reUgion,  were 
framed  into  a  law.  Theae  decreed  transubstantiation,  the 
needlesanesa  of  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  celibacy  of 
the  priesthood,  the  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity,  the 
necesmty  and  value  of  private  masses  and  of  auricular 
confession.  Whoever  denied  transubstantiation  was  to 
be  buraed  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic.  Whoever  should 
publicly  attack  either  of  the  other  articles  was  to  suffer 
death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Inaprison- 
ment,  confiscation  of  goods,  and  death  were  threatened  to 
expressions  of  dissent  from  the  last  five  of  the  articles, 
according  to  its  form  and  degree.  The  execution  of 
Anne  Boleyn  and  the  marriage  of  the  King  to  Jane  Sey- 
mour (1536)  ;  and  still  more,  the  fall  of  Cromwell  (1540), 
the  great  support  of  the  Protestant  interest,  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  marrif^e  of  Henry  tc»  a  Protestant  prm- 
cess,  Anna  of  Cleve,  and  his  immediate  divorce,  increased 
the  strength  of  the  persecuting  faction.  Those  who  de- 
nied the  King's  supremacy  and  those  who  denied  transnb- 
Btantiation  were  dragged  on  the  same  hurdle  to  the  place 
of  execution.^  Earnest  bishops,  as  Latimer  and  Shaxton, 
were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Cranmer  was  protected 
by  his  own  prudence  and  the  King's  favor.^ 


1  Tfae  unonnt  of  perawutloB  luider  the  Six  ArUdsa  Ib  dbcusaed  b^  UMtUnd, 
£uatft  tm  ih€  Refonaatian  ( London^  1^16). 

*  This  is  not  the  place  to  discass  at  tengtli  the  personal  ch«nw!ter  of  Henrr 
ym.  Sir  Jbdico  Kaukintojih,  after  recounting  ths  esecutiona  of  Mora  and 
Amu,  Bsyc;  "  la  these  tiro  direful  deeds  Heniy  approached,  peiiiapa,  as  nnartT 
to  thit  ideal  standard  of  perfect  wickeilness  as  the  infirmities  of  human  nattm 
wflj  allow.'*  Uiatmy  i\f  Enffhud^  ii,  cb.  vii-  Macaulay  pronounce  htm  "  ■ 
kiae  whose  charai.'ter  may  b«  best  detcribed  by  sayins,  that  he  iraa  despotum 
Itself  pcraoniBcd."  {Renta  of  Ballam.)  Burnet  gives  a  milder  judgnwnt:  "I 
do  not  denr  that  he  is  to  he  numhcrtd  among  tha  ill  princes,  j"et  I  csnnot  rank 
him  with  the  worst."  Hitt,  of  the  Bff.,  i.  p.  i.  h.  iii.  Loid  Herbijrt,  aftt' 
speaaing  of  his  willfulaesB  and  jealousy,  says :  "  The^e  conditions,  aguin  b«iiif 
armed  with  pcver,  produced  luch  terrible  effects  as  ityled  him,  abroad  aod  m 
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The  death  of  Henry  put  an  end  to  this  petsecation. 
He  had  attempted  to  establish  an  Anglican  Church  which 
ehould  be  neither  Protestant  nor  Roman  Catholic,  bnt 
which  should  differ  from  the  Roman  Catholic  ayatem  only 
in  the  article  of  the  Royal  Supremacy.  His  succesa  was 
rem.irkable,  and  has  been  ascribed  correctly  to  the  extraor- 
dinary force  of  hia  cliaracter,  the  advantageous  position 
of  England  with  reference  to  foreign  powers,  the  enormous 
wealth  which  the  eonfiscatioa  of  the  rehgious  houses 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  the  support  of  the  neutral, 
undecided  class  who  embraced  neither  opinion.^  With 
the  death  of  Henry,  tlie  two  parties,  as  if  released  from 
a  strong  band,  assumed  their  natural  antagonism.  The 
government  could  maiutain  its  independence  of  the  Papacy 
only  by  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Protestants.  Henry, 
with  the  assent  of  Parliament,  had  determined  the  order 
of  the  succession,  giving  precedence  to  Edward,  his  eon 
by  Jane  Seymour,  over  the  two  princesses,  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Catharine,  and  EUzabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  Edward  VI.  was  less  than  ten  yeara  old  at 
hia  accession  in  1547  ;  but  as  an  example  of  intellectual 
precocity  he  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  He 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  Protestant  Taith.  A  Regency 
was  established,  in  which  Somerset,  the  ICing's  uncle,  was 
chief,  and  at  the  head  of  a  Protestant  majority.  The 
Six  Articles  were  repealed.      It  was  the  period  of  the 

bome,  by  the  name  of  cruel;  wbich  »!«»  hwTjly  can  be  iTOided,"  Liji  and 
Stiga  e/  Henry  VIII.,  p.  673.  SJr.  FrouiJe,  in  hia  Rutari/  of  England  from 
lie  Fail  of  Wf^tj  ia  the  Difeat  of  the  Spaauh  Armiula,  hna  prasentad  a  brill- 
bnt  tpDUtgy  tot  Heniy  VI  n.  But  be  faiU  lo  oiler  any  adequata  defense  u( 
the  ezecuUon  of  More  and  ot  Fisher,  ui  act  of  cruelty  that  at  Hie  timG  was  «]> 
rotwled  everywhere;  nnd  titill  lesia  for  the  destruction  of  Cromwell,  whom 
fYoude,  whether  jurtly  or  not,  prniaea  np  to  the  very  foot  of  the  scaflold. 
£vea  if  Aiitie  B^dvyn  b&  supposed  to  be  gufltj  of  the  chaises  brought  o^mst  hef, 
there  whs  a  brutality  in  the  circumstances  of  her  imprisunment  and  execution, 
uid  in  the  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour  the  verr  next  day,  which  it  la  impoMibl* 
to  excuse.  The  cont«mporanea  of  Ueary  were  Hght  in  diatiuguiidii&g  tha 
urlier  from  the  latter  portion  of  his  nign  After  the  fall  of  WolHey,  h*  b« 
tame  more  and  iBore  willful,  Euspiciout,  »ai  cnie- 
I  HacaulRj,  Hittory  ofUnglamd,  i.  44. 
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Smalcaltlic  war  and  of  the  Interim  in  Germany,  ami  tho 
banck  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  strengthened  bv  theo- 
logians from  the  contineDt.  Peter  Martyr  and  Ochinc 
were  made  professors  at  Oxford  in  1547,  and  Martin 
Bucer  and  Paul  Kagiua  were  called  to  Cambridge  in  1.549. 
I  The  "  Book  of  Homilies  "  appeared  in  1547  —  expositiom 
of  Christian  doctrine  which  were  to  he  read  by  the  dei^ 
in  their  churches  every  Sunday.  Communion  had  been 
ordered  to  be  administered  in  both  kinds.  Transubstan- 
tiation  was  now  formally  abandoned  ;  the  second  principal 
step,  after  the  declaration  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  in 
the  progress  of  the  English  Reformation.  These  clmngei 
gave  rise  to  a  new  "  Order  of  Communion ; "  but  the 
latter  was  superseded,  in  1548,  by  the  "  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,"  which  was  revised  in  1552,  when  the  use  of  con- 
Becrated  oil,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  auricular  confes- 
sion, were  abolished.  In  1552,  the  Articles  were  framed, 
at  first  forty-two  in  number.  Thus  the  Anglican  Church 
obtained  a  definite  constitution  and  a  ritual.  Able  and 
zealous  preachera,  among  whom  were  Matthew  Parker, 
Latimer,  and  John  Knox,  made  many  converts  to  the 
Protestant  doctrine.  The  progress  of  innovation,  how- 
ever, was  somewhat  too  rapid  for  the  general  sense  of  the 
nation.  The  spoliation  of  Church  pi-operty  for  the  profit 
of  individuals,  in  which  Somerset  was  conspicuous,  gave 
just  offense.  Anxious  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  Henry 
Vin.,  for  the  marriage  of  the  young  Queen  Mary  of 
Scotland  to  Edward,  and  desirous  of  uniting  the  two 
countries  in  one  great  Protestant  power,  Somerset  invaded 
Scotland ;  hut,  though  his  arms  were  successful,  the  an- 
tipathy of  the  Scots  to  the  domination  of  the  English  was 
too  strong  to  bo  overcome;  and  Mary  was  tiiken  to 
France,  there  to  bo  married  to  the  DaupMn,  A  CathoUc 
rebelhon  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  was  suppressed 
but  the  opposition  to  Somerset  on  various  grounds,  whick 
led  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  finally  broughl 
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the  Protector  to  the  scaffold ;  and  Noiihumberlaud,  who 
waa  now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  concluded  a  peace  with 
France,  in  which  the  project  of  a  marriage  of  Edward 
with  Mary  waa  yirtually  renounced.  Under  Cranmer't 
superintendence  a  revisal  of  the  ecclesiastical  atatutea, 
including  those  for  the  pnniflhment  of  heresy,  waa  under 
taken ;  but  the  work  was  not  finished  when  the  King  died, 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  (1553), 

■  The  reactionary  movement  that  attended  the  accession 
of  Mary  to  the  throne,  was  heightened  by  the  abortive  at- 
tempt of  Northumberland  to  deprive  her  of  it  by  pereuad  • 
ing  the  dying  King  to  bequeath  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  a  descendant  of  Henry's  sister,  and  a  Protestant, 
whom  Northumberland  had  married  to  Iiis  son.  The  party 
which  thus  sought  to  overthrow  the  order  of  succession  that 
had  been  fixed  by  act  of  pEuhament,  fomicl  that  it  was  fee- 
bly supported,  soon  became  divided  and  effected  nothing. 
The  insurrection  under  Wyat  was  punished  by  the  death 
of  its  leaders,  and  led  to  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  Mary  was  narrow,  with  the  obstinate  will  of  her 
father,  and  superstifciously  attached  to  the  religion  of  her 
mother.  She  proceeded  as  expeditiously  as  her  more 
prudent  advisers  —  of  whom  Philip  of  Spain  waa  the  cliief 
—  would  permit,  to  restore  the  Catholic  system.  She 
soon  dislodged  the  married  clergy  from  their  places.  The 
Prayer  Book  was  abolished.  Disdaining  the  suggestion 
that  she  should  marry  an  Englishman,  she  gave  her  hand 
to  Philip  with  a  devotion  in  which  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
faith  was  indistinguishably  mingled  %vith  personal  regard, 
Tlie  point  on  which  Parliament  showed  most  hesitation 
waa  the  matter  of  the  Supremacy.  The  opposition  to 
papal  control  was  more  general  and  better  estabhshed 
than  tlie  antagonism  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  Par- 
liament insisted  that  the  guarantee  of  the  abbey  lands  to 
their  new  possessors  should  be  incorporated  in  the  very 
act  which  reestablished  papal  authority.     Reginald  Pole, 
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who  waa  made  legate  of  the  Pope  in  1554,  and  succeeded 
Cranmer  in  the  archbishopric,  was  the  Queen'a  spiritual 
counselor.  The  fourth  of  the  great  measures  for  the 
destruction  of  Protestantism  was  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  against  heresy.  Gardiner  lost  no  time  in  abandoning 
the  doctrine  of  the  King's  supremacy,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  ever  sincerely  held,  He  and  Bonner, 
the  new  Bishop  of  London,  were  active  in  persecution. 
The  foreign  theologians  were  driven  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  foreign  congi'egations  dispersed.  Not  less  thao 
eight  hundred  Englishmen,  whose  hves  were  in  danger  at 
home,  found  an  asylum  among  their  brethren  in  Germany 
and  Smtzerland,  The  noble  fortitude  with  which  Hooper, 
Latimer,  Ridley,  and  numerous  other  martyrs,  endured 
the  fire,  did  much  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  cause  and 
to  break  down  the  popularity  of  Mary.  Cranmer,  from 
the  day  when  he  saw  from  his  prison-tower  the  burning 
of  his  companions,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  seems  to  have 
lost  his  spuit.  He  was  persuaded  to  make  an  abject  re- 
cantation ;  hut,  notwithstanding  this  act,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  die.  What  course  he  would  have 
pursued  had  he  been  permitted  to  live,  it  ia  impossible  to 
tell ;  but,  in  the  prospect  of  certain  death,  his  courage 
revived,  and  he  exhibited  at  the  end  a  dignity  and  con- 
atancy  which  have  gone  far  in  the  estimation  of  posterity 
to  atone  for  his  previous  infirmities.  The  fault  of  Cran- 
mer was  a  time-serving  spirit ;  an  undue  siibservience  to 
power ;  a  timidity,  which  is  not  compatible  with  the 
highest  type  of  manly  honesty.  An  example  of  this  is 
Been  in  the  coiu-se  he  adopted  on  taking  the  oaths  of  ca- 
nonical obedience  to  the  Pope,  at  his  consecration  as 
Archbishop ;  when  he  satisfied  his  conscience  by  a  pro- 
test to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  bount} 
to  abstain  from  measures  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.^     Hie  participation  in  the  condemnation  of  John 

1  This  praleelatioti  was  nut  commiinicated  to  the  Pope.     Sue  HmlUm'i  i» 
aur'-<  apDD  it,  Conit.  duL,  cb.  ii.    (Hupen'  Am.  ad.,  pp.  t6,  U  lad  d.] 
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Frith,  who  waB  burnt  at  Smitlifield  in  1C33  for  aeuying 

the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament ;  and 
Htill  more,  his  part  in  the  execution  of  Jean  Boucher,  or 
Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  called  an  Anabaptist,  and  ■was 
burned,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  for  an  heretical  opinion 
respecting  the  Incarnation —  not  to  speak  of  other  ex- 
amples of  a  like  intolerance  —  are  a  blot  upon  hia  memory. 
In  tho  last  days  of  Edward,  Cranmer  and  bis  associates 
were  engaged  in  shaping  laws  for  the  punishment  of  be- 
lievers in  doctrines  which  he  had  himself  held  not  long 
before,  and  for  diflbelieving  in  whJch  he  had  assisted  in 
bringing  Frith  and  others  to  the  stake.  The  Protestant 
bishops,  says  Lingard,  the  Catholic  historian, "  perished  in 
flames  which  they  had  prepared  for  their  adversaries."  ^ 
Yet  Cranmer,  as  Burnet  has  justly  said,  was  instigated 
by  no  cruelty  of  temper.  He  was  under  the  sway  of  the 
idea  that  there  must  be  uniformity,  and  that  the  magis- 
trate must  be  responsible  for  securing  it.  This  idea  it 
ivaa,  in  connection  with  the  pliant  dispoBition  which  be- 
longed to  him  by  nature,  which  moved  him,  in  the  last 
years  of  Henry  VHI,,  to  an  unjustifiable  concealment  or 
coraproraise  of  his  opinions.  It  must  be  set  down  to  his 
credit  that  he  raised  his  voice  against  ihe  adoption  of  the 
Six  Articles,  and  interceded,  when  intercession,  in  how- 
ever cautious  a  form,  was  hazai'dous,  for  the  lives  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Cromwell.  But  the  burning  of  a  man  of  his 
venerable  age,  who  had  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  whose  hand  had  been  pressed  by  Henry  Vill. 
when  he  was  dying,  and  whose  own  death  took  place  un- 
der circumstances  ao  affecting,  could  not  fail  to  react  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Queen  and  of  her  creed.  Various 
other  causes  conspired  to  render  her  unpopular.  In  1555 
Paul  IV.,  a  violent  bigot,  and  withal  hostile  to  the  Spanish- 

E Austrian  House,  became  Pope.     He  insisted  on  a  restora- 
>  Thii  la  TCmewluit  too  seven,  as  the  tomporaj  peneitlea  of  heroey  were  tc  bo 
Szed  by  Parliameat.   See  HuUam,  Contt.  Oi>t.  of  Emjhnd  (later  editions)  ch.  il 
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tion  of  the  Church  property  in  England.  He  would  haw 
the  ruined  monasteries  once  more  tenanted  by  the  moots. 
That  is  to  say,  he  was  resolved  to  annul  the  condition  on 
which  alone  Parliament  had  consented  to  restore  the  papal 
supremacy.  Moreover,  England  was  brought,  through 
Philip,  to  take  part  ui  the  war  of  Spain  against  France, 
which  gave  the  victory  of  St.  Quentin  to  the  Spamsh 
king,  but  made  the  English  smart  under  the  losa  of  Calais. 
The  Queen,  whose  whole  soul  was  bound  up  with  the 
cause  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  who  looked  apon  Philip 
as  ite  champion,  was  forced  to  witness  the  hostility  of  the 
Pope  to  her  husband,  and  to  see  Pole,  who  belonged  to 
that  section  of  the  Catholics  which  was  inclined  to  Prot- 
estant views  of  justification,  and  for  this  reason  was  dis- 
liked by  Paul  IV.,  deprived  of  the  legatine  office.  To 
add  to  til e  perils  of  the  situation,  France  was  in  alliance 
with  Scotland.  Mary  died  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1658,  The  next  night,  Cardinal  Pole  died.  It  is  remark- 
able that  within  a  short  time  before  or  after  the  Queen's 
death,  not  less  tlian  thirteen  of  her  bishops  died  also. 

The  nation  welcomed  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  Her 
bias,  which  resulted  from  her  education  and  her  native 
habit  of  feeling,  was  towards  a  highly  conservative  Prot- 
estantism. The  point  to  which  she  was  irrevocably  at- 
tached was  that  of  the  sovereign's  supremacy.  Her  own 
legitimacy  and  title  to  the  throne  depended  on  it,  and  her 
natural  love  of  power  confirmed  her  attachment  to  it 
She  did  not  reject  the  Protestant  doctrines  respecting 
tuitous  salvation  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  she  was  disposed  to  retain  as  much  as  poa- 
Bible  of  the  ancient  ritual.  She  had  a  decided  repognancd 
to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  was  with  difficulty  dis- 
suaded from  absolutely  forbidding  it.  She  kept  on  the 
altar  of  her  own  private  chapel  a  crucifix  and  a  burning 
candle.  On  her  accession,  she  is  said  to  have  notified 
Paul  lY.  of  the  fact ;  but  this  fanatical  prelate  haugbtilj 
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replied  that  she  must  submit  her  claims  to  hia  decision. 
At  a  liitor  day,  when  Pius  IV.  offered  to  make  iinportant 
COD  cessions,  such  as  the  granting  of  the  cup  to  the  laity 
and  the  use  of  the  English  Liturgy,  the  proposal  waa  re- 
fused. In  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  the  passage  in  the 
Litany  relative  to  the  "  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Romo 
and  all  his  detestable  enormities  "  was  omitted,  as  well  as 
the  explanation  of  the  rubric  that  by  kneeling  in  the 
Sacrament  no  adoration  is  intended  for  ajiy  corporal  pres- 
ence of  Christ.  The  Forty-two  Articles  were  reduced  to 
Thirty-nine,  in  the  revision  by  Convocation  in  1.563  ;  and 
its  act  waa  confirmed  by  Parhament  in  1571.  The  Act 
of  Supremacy  placed  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Queen,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  made  dissent  in 
pubhc  teaching  and  in  the  ceremonies  of  worship,  unlaw- 
ful. A  Court  of  High  CommiBsion  was  established  and 
furnished  with  ample  powers  for  enforcing  uniformity, 
and  suppressing  and  punishing  heresy  and  dissent. 

The  two  classes  of  subjects  agamst  whom  these  powers 
were  to  be  exerted  were  the  CathoUcs,  and  the  party 
which  was  growing  up  under  the  name  of  Puritans.  That 
the  persecution  to  which  Cathohcs  were  subject  during 
this  reign  was  palHated,  and  that  the  severe  proceedings 
against  them  were  in  some  cases  justified,  by  the  pohticaj 
hostility  which  was  often  inseparably  mingled  with  their 
religions  faith,  is  true.  When  the  Protestantism  of  the 
Qneen  was  made  the  ground  of  attack  upon  her  on  the 
part  of  foreign  powers,  and  of  conspiracies  against  her 
life  i  when  at  length  she  was  deposed  by  a  bull  of  Pius 
v.,  and  her  subjects  released  from  their  allegiance,  it  waa 
natural  that  severity  should  be  used  towards  that  portion 
of  her  subjects  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  natural  alhes 
of  her  enemies.  Yet  it  is  likemse  true  that  repressive 
measures  were  adopted  against  the  Catholics  in  maiyr 
cases  where  justice  as  well  as  sound  policy  would  have 
iictated  a  different  course. 
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A  consideration  of  the  general  character  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  as  that  was  determined  after  the  accession  oi 
Elizabeth,  will  qualify  us  to  understand  the  Puritan  con- 
troversy. The  feature  that  distinguished  the  English 
Church  from  the  reformed  churches  on  the  Continent, 
was  the  retention  in  its  polity  and  worship  of  so  much 
that  had  belonged  to  the  Catholic  system.  The  first 
step  in  the  English  Reformation  was  the  assertion  of  the 
Royal  Supremacy.  At  the  beginning  this  meant  a  declar- 
ation of  the  nation's  independence  of  Rome.  But  the 
positive  character  of  this  supremacy  was  not  clearly  de- 
fined. In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Edward's  reign,  Cranmer  and  the  bishops,  like  civU 
oflScers,  held  their  commissions  at  the  King's  pleasure. 
On  the  death  of  Henry,  Cranmer  considered  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  vacant  until  he  should  be  sup- 
plied with  a  new  appointment.  As  the  head  of  the 
Cburcli,  the  King  could  make  and  deprive  bishops,  as  he 
coidd  appoint  and  degrade  all  other  officers  in  the  king- 
dom. The  episcopal  polity  was  retained,  partly  because 
the  bishops  generally  fell  in  with  the  proceedinga  of  Henry 
Vlll.  and  Edward  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and  on 
account  of  the  compact  oi^niaation  of  the  monarchy,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  nation  acted  as  one  body.  But 
in  the  first  age  of  the  Reformation,  and  until  the  riae  d 
Puritanism  as  a  distinct  party,  there  waa  little  con- 
troversy among  Protestants  in  relation  to  episcopacy. 
Not  only  was  Melancthon  willing  to  allow  bishops  with  a 
Jure  humano  authority,  but  Luther  and  Calvin  ware  also 
of  the  same  mind.  The  episcopal  constitution  of  the 
EngUsh  Church  for  a  long  period  put  no  barrier  in  the 
way  of  the  moat  free  and  fraternal  relations  between  that 
Dody  and  the  Protestant  churches  on  the  continent.  A» 
we  have  seen,  Cranmer  placed  foreign  divines  in  very  r» 
sponsible  places  in  the  English  Church.  Ministers  who 
had  received  Presbyterian  ordination  were  admitted  to 
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'^iake  chai^  of  Engliflh  parishes  without  a  question  sb  to 
tlie  validity  of  their  orders.  We  find  Cranmer,  M  ilano- 
thon,  and  Calvin  more  than  once  in  correspondence  with 
one  another,  in  regard  to  the  calling  of  a  genenJ  ProteB- 
tant  Connci!,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Trent,  The 
great  English  divines  were  in  constant  cori'espondenee 
with  the  Helvetic  reformers,  to  whom  they  looked  for 
counsel  and  sympathy,  and  whom  they  addressed  in  a 
deferential  and  affectionate  style.  The  paatora  of  Zurich, 
Bullinger  the  successor,  and  Gualter  the  son-in-law  of 
Zwingle,  were  their  intimate  and  trusted  advisera.  It 
was  a  common  opinion  that  there  is  a  parity  between 
bishops  and  presbyters ;  that  the  difference  is  one  of  office 
and  not  of  order.  This  had  been  a  prevailing  view 
among  the  schoolmen  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Though  it 
belonged  to  bishops  to  ordain  and  (in  the  Latm  Church) 
to  confirm ;  yet  the  priest,  not  less  than  the  bishop,  per- 
formed the  miracle  of  the  Eucharist,  the  highest  clerical 
act..  Cranmer  distinctly  asserted  the  parity  of  the  two 
classes  of  clergy.  The  same  thing  is  found  in  the  *'  Bish- 
ops' Book,"  or  Listitution  of  a  Christian  3fan,  which  was 
put  forth  by  authority  in  1537.^  But  Cranmer  has  left 
on  record  an  explicit  assertion  of  his  opinion.^     Jewel, 

I 

1  Bamet  i.  MS  (Addend*)-  Bumet  eajs  tlmt  it  waa  "  the  CDmmoD  Btjie  of 
that  nga  "  —derived  from  the  Khoolrnen  —  "  to  reckon  b: shops  sad  priegti  H 
tlw  Blme  office."  After  tbe  TrideutiDS  Council,  tbe  doctnne  of  the  iTtttttutio 
dittna  of  bisbops  pifevailed  in   the   Cstholio  Chnrcb.     See  Qieseier,  i.  i.  %. 

■  See  Burnet,  I.  (ii.1  Coilection  of  Recnrds,  xxj.  The  Jtetalatioiu  ofttttral 
SiAep*  and  DtrinM,  o/jomc  Qnfttitmt  Ctmceming  the  Sacramenrt,  etc.  "  Qiies~ 
Una  10.  Whether  biiihnpa  or  prioctg  yfcwa  iirst?  and  if  ttie  priests  first, 
then  the  priei^tx  made  the  bishop."  Cranmer  aiiswers:  "Tbe  bishops  and  priests 
were  at  one  time,  and  were  no  two  tbin(;e,  but  both  one  office  in  the  be^nitiiig 
of  Christ's  religion."  "  Question  12,  Wbetbor  in  the  Netr  Testament  be  re- 
quired any  consecration  of  bishop  or  priests,  or  only  appointing  to  the  office  be 
sufficient?  "  Cnnraer  answers ;  "In  the  New  Tegtnment,  he  that  is  appointeil 
to  be  a  bishop  or  priest,  needcth  no  coueecrution  by  tbe  Scripture,  for  elecb'on 
or  appointing  thereto  is  sufficient."  In  answer  to  question  14,  Cranmer  sayi 
Qiat  "  it  La  not  forbidden  by  God's  aw,"  if  all  tbe  bishops  and  prieets  in  a 
ngton  wan  dead,  thai  "  U>e  King  of  that  region  should  make  bishops  ted 
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one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  English  Church  in  the  earlj 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  appears  to  hold  this  view. 
Bancroft,  the  successor  of  Wbitgift  as  Archbishop  ol 
Canterbury,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  to  maintab 
the  necessity  of  bishops,  or  the  /wre  divhw  doctrine.' 
There  is  no  trace  of  such  a  doctrine  in  the  "  Apology 
for  the  Church  of  England,"  and  in  the  "  Defense  of  the 
Apology,"  by  Jewel,  which  have  been  regarded  by  An- 
ghcane  with  just  pride  as  an  able  refutation  of  Roman 
Catholic  accusations  against  their  system.  At  a  much 
later  time.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "  Advertisement  concern 
ing  Controversies  of  the  Church  of  England,"  speal^  of 
the  stiff  defenders  of  all  the  orders  of  the  Church,  as 
beginning  to  condemn  their  opponents  as  "a  sect." 
"  Yea,  and  some  indiscreet  persons  have  been  bold  ia 
open  preaching  to  use  dishonorable  and  derogatory  speech 
and  censure  of  the  churches  abroad ;  and  that  so  far,  as 
some  of  our  men,  as  I  have  heard,  ordained  in  foreign 
parts,  have  been  pronounced  to  be  no  lawful  ministeis. 
Thus  we  see  the  beginnings  were  modest,  but  the  ex- 
tremes were  violent."  ^  Near  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  Hooker,  in  his  celebrated  work  in  defense  of  the 
Church  of  England,  fully  concedes  the  validity  of  Pres- 
byterian ordination ;  with  tacit  reference,  as  Keble,  hii 
modem  editor,  concedes,  to   the   continental   Churches. 


priertn  to  «upptj  (he  iMimc."  See  alea  n  Dectarntttm  rigned  ty  Cnomer  tai 
other  biahops,  with  Cromwell.  Barnet,  Ibid.  Addenda  V,  After  deaoritnof 
m  full  the  tunctions  of  the  etergy,  it  ia  Mid:  "  This  office,  this  power  and  »• 
tbority,  was  cnmitiitted  and  given  by  Christ  atid  his  Apostles  unto  oertu* 
Tcnonn  only,  tlmt  is  to  say,  unto  prie.<st9  or  bi.<>hops,  whom  they  did  elect,  nil 
and  admit  thcreuntn  by  their  prayers  and  impositioa  of  basda."  "  The  tnitb  ii, 
that  in  tho  N«tr  Teelsrnent  there  ii  no  mention  made  of  any  d*gTeei  < 
tiona  tn  orders,  but  only  of  deacoDi  or  ministers,  and  of  prieata  or  ' 
lliirteen  bishops,  with  a  great  number  of  other  eccleslaatica,  ssbecribed  iUi 
ttroposition. 

1  Uallam  thinks  that  not  even  Bancroft  taught  this  view,  wbue  it  it  wof 
posed  by  many  to  he  found,  in  his  aennon  at  St,  Paul's  Ctms  (ItM). 
Bit.,  p.  330  (Harpers'  Am.  ed.). 

*  Woikt  (Montagu's  ed.)  vii.  48. 
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Laiul  was  reproved  in  1604  for  maintaining  in  lii§  exer- 
cise for  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  that  there  could 
be  no  true  church  without  bishops  ;  "  which  was  thought 
to  cast  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Reformed  on  the  Continent,"  Even  aa 
late  aa  1618,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  an  English  bishop 
and  several  Anglican  clei^ymen  sat  in  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
with  a  presbyter  for  its  moderator. 

The  AngUcan  Church  agreed  with  the  Protestant 
churches  on  the  continent,  on  the  subject  of  predestina- 
tion. On  this  subject,  for  a  long  period,  the  Protestanta 
generally  were  united  in  opinion.  Tliey  adopted  the 
Augustinian  tenet.  The  impotency  of  the  will  is  af- 
firmed by  Luther  as  strongly  as  by  Calvin.  Melanctbon's 
gradual  modification  of  the  doctrine,  which  allowed  to 
the  will  a  cooperative  agency  in  conversion,  only  affected 
a  portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  leaders  of  the 
Enghsh  Reformation,  from  the  time  when  the  death  of 
Henry  VIIL  placed  them  firmly  upon  Protestant  ground, 
profess  the  doctrine  of  absolute,  as  distinguished  from 
conditional,  predestination,  which  is  the  essential  feature 
of  both  the  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  systems.  It  is 
true  that  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  have  not  left  so 
definite  expressions  or  this  subject  in  their  writinga  as 
as  is  the  case  with  the  t  lizabetlian  bishops.  But  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  Articles  cannot  fairly  be  mtei-preted  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  unconditional  election ;  and  the 
cautions  which  are  appended,  instead  of  being  opposed  to 
this  interpretation,  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  it ;  for 
who  was  ever  "  thrust  into  desperation,  or  into  wretchleaa- 
ness  of  most  unclean  Hving,"  by  the  opposite  doctrine  7  ^ 


1  It  is  important  to  obserre,  titaf  in  the  inquiry  whether  the  Articles  an 
"  CtlTinistic  "  or  not,  tJiis  term  i>  used  in  contTdistioction  to  ArminisB.  AmoDg 
Itie  writers  in  defense  of  their  non-Cdl^inistic  eharncter  Is  Arclibis!io[)  Lawreiuie. 
Bampttm  Lecturti  {ISOl,  On  tlie  wme  i>ide,  with  some  hcsitatian,  U  Btiboip 
HftTftld  Browne^  who  reviews  the  controversy.  An  Ei^vtii,  f^f  the  Tzxix*  At*' 
iekt  {ISii.l    Bishop  Buruet,  btnueLf  a  LatitudinAjia^  in  bk  diapueionata  d  j> 
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Bradford  when  in  prison  in  London  disputed  on  this  mibiecl 
with  certain  "  free-willers,"  of  whom  he  wrote  to  his  fel- 
low-mart j^rs  then  at  Oxford.  Ridley's  letter  in  reply  cer- 
tainly implies  sympathy  with  his  friend  in  this  opinion  ' 
Strj-pe  aays  that  Ridley  and  Bradford  wrote  on  predesti 
nation,  tuid  that  Bradford's  treatise  was  approved  hy 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer.  The  relations  of  Crsn- 
mer  to  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  throw  light  on  his  opinion 
relative  to  this  question.  Bucer,  before  he  was  called  to 
England,  had  dedicated  bis  exposition  of  the  Romans,  iii 
which  lie  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  ahsolntQ  predestination, 
to  Cranmer.  Pet«r  Martyr  elaboi-ately  defended  this 
tenet  at  Oxford,  and  replied  to  the  anti-Calvinistic  trea- 
tises of  Smith,  his  predecessor,  and  of  Pighius,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Calvin.  It  was  during  the  residence  of  Martyr 
at  Oxford,  that  the  Articles  were  framed,^  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary,  Cranmer  offered  to  defend,  in  con j unc- 
tion with  his  friend  Martyr,  in  a  public  disputation,  the 
doctrines  which  had  been  established  in  the  previous  reign. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  materially  differed 
on  this  prominent  point  of  theological  belief.*  There  ii 
more  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  formularies  of  the 
Chm-eh  of  England  are  Auguatinian,  in  distinction  from 


CBSsioD  of  the  subject,  tayt:  "  It  Is  not  ba  deni'  1  that  ths  Article  [xvii.] 
to  be  framed  according  to  SL  AustJa'a  doctrine."  "  It  Ib  voiy  probable  tlut 
IhOBe  wbo  peaned  it  meant  tbat  the  decree  ia  abBolute."  £^faMi(ion  of  tk< 
xxxiz.  Artktti  (Art.  xvli.). 

1  Tbe  moderation  of  Ridley  ia  indicated  In  tbe  ramarlc  that  ha  dares  not  wrila 
otbenrise  on  ttiis  eubject  "  tbon  tbe  vety  text  doth,  as  it  were,  lead  me  yf  tba 
hand.' '     Woria  ( Park  e  r  Soc. ),  p-  308. 

^  "In  das,  von  der  Londoner  SfDodo  im  Jalit  1S53,  au{j^fa«ste  GtaDbeot- 
fa^ennttiigs  der  Engliscbeii  Kircbe,  wujden  die  Lebro  voti  der  ErbflUDdp,  dec 
Praedestination,  und  der  Kecbtfertigung,  aufganommen,  so  wie  Manvr,  vatS 
fs.it  ibm  alie  glcichseitigea  jirotestantiachen  TbeolOj,*!!  in  England  sie  aof- 
geetellt  batten."  Dr.  C,  Sclunidt,  Ptttr  Jfarfjr  Farmifffi,  Leben  n.  euugtvaUl 
Schriflen,  p.  117. 

"  Upon  tiie  Calviniam  of  CrantneF,  Bidley,  and  Latimer,  Bee  Hunt,  SeSgitm 
Thought  in  Englnfid,  i.  33.  Hunt  refers  to  Cranmer's  notes  on  Uie  Great  Kldk 
fm  tettUng  tte  point  that  he  was  a  "  inodentr  Calmiot." 
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TjslTinistic.*  Yet  it  is  admitted  by  candid  scholars  that 
Rt  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  "  CalTiniatic  teach* 
ing  generally  preyailed."  ^  But  through  the  whole  reign 
of  Edward,  also,  Calvin'a  personal  influence  was  great  in 
England.  His  controversy  with  Pighius,  and  the  expul- 
BJon  of  Bolsec  from  Geneva  in  1551,  excited  general  at* 
tention.  It  was  about  this  time  that  election  and  kindred 
topics  began  to  be  agitated  in  England.  Under  date  of 
September  10,  1552,  Bartholomew  Traheron  wrote  to 
Bullinger :  "  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  to  know  what  you 

1  The  particulars  in  wtu'cU  CiilTin  varied  from  Augustine  are  tbeie,  Augu*- 
tine  made  tlia  fsll  of  Adam,  Che  Srst  sin,  Uie  object  of  a  pcniiiBsive  decfee. 
CaIvIu  wu  not  Batisfied  with  s  bare,  pasaive  permission  on  the  part  of  God,  and 
iii«k«s  statemeals  whieb  tend  to  the  supralspitarian  idea.  (See  anpra,  p.  21)3. )  Thi> 
viewiras  derelopcd  bjrUezaand  a  BBctioQof  the  Calnnists.  Bat  infraiapBarian 
or  Augusduian  Calvinism  has  had  the  suflrag^  uf  a  majorit/.  It  is  found  in  the 
Weatmiostcr  Confeasion,  and  even  tha  creed  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  does  not  go 
beyond  it.  Augustine  held  to  the  prieteritian,  instead  of  tbe  reprobation  at 
the  wicked ;  or  rather  to  their  reprobation,  not  to  sia,  but  to  tho  punisbineiit  of  Bin. 
(For  tbe  paasagsa  sea  Miiascber,  DoymttUjtKhkhie,  i.  102.)  Higli  Cah  mists 
held  to  a  positive  decree  of  reprobation,  analogous  to  that  of  election;  yet 
denied  that  God  is  tbe  author  of  sin.  CalviQ  differed  from  Augustine  in  hold- 
ing to  the  persevenoce  of  all  believers;  ttiat  is,  that  none  but  the  elect  evei 
exereise  saTin^  faiCb.  Augustine  attributed  to  the  eacraraents  n  greater  effect 
on  the  non-elect.  Thus  he  held  that  all  baptized  infants  are  saved.  This  bsc- 
ramental  tenet  is  often  detjiared  to  be  a  feature  of  tbe  Anglican  s^atem,  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  Calvin.  (See,  e,  j.,  Blunl,  Diet,  of  Doctr,  and  HUL  TTteoL,  p. 
103')  But  Calvin  teacbcR,  not  indeed  that  a.  saving  measure  of  grace  is  girea 
to  all  baptized  cbildnsn;  but  still  that  all  such  are  "engrafted  into  the  body  of 
the  church,'^  "accepted  as  His  [God^s]  children  by  the  solemn  symbol  of  adop- 
tion,'*  and  that  ^  God  has  bis  dilferent  degrees  of  regenerating  those  vrliom  Ha 
has  adopted."  /njf.,  iv.  xvi.  9,  31.  He  teaches  that  grace  la  imparted,  tQ 
■ome  extent,  to  non-elect  adults,  who  are  thus  rendered  more  inexcusable. 
Hie  ez  qpers  operato  theorj'  of  the  sacraments,  the  theory  of  their  intdnsio 
efficiency,  independently  of  the  feeling  of  the  recipient,  is  denied  —  in  the 
nil  Arliclea,  expressly  —  and  "(be  wholeflome  effect  or  operation"  of  them 
i»  confined  "to  auch  only  as  worlhily  receive  the  same."  Article  xvit.  afErms 
that  "  we  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such  wise  as  they  bo  gerernlly  eel 
forth  to  us  in  Hoty  Scripture."  This  is  sotnetimes  said  to  be  anti-CalvmistJo 
But  Calrin  tays  that  "  the  voice  of  tbe  Gospel  addresses  all  men  generally,"  ana 
Jiat  "the  pfsmiscB  »re offered  enualiyto  the  tsithfu)  and  the  impious."  Itut,, 
in.  xxii.  10,  and  it.  v.  10.  The  Article  implies  tbe  Calviniatic  or  Augustiniaa 
distinction  between  the  "secret  will,"  or  purpose,  and  "that  will  of  God" 
vtiich  is  expreaalj  declared. 

t  Blunt,  Did.  of  Doctr.  a»d  BUtoricai  TktoL,  ar.  "  Calrtaiim,"  p.  lOS. 
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and  the  other  very  learned  men,  who  liye  at  Zurich,  think 
respecting  the  predestination  and  Providence  of  God.' 
"  The  greater  number  among  us,  of  whom  I  own  mystll 
to  be  one,  embrace  the  opinion  of  John  Calvin  as  being 
perspicuous,  and  most  agreeable  to  Holy  Scripture.  And 
we  truly  thank  God  that  that  excellent  treatise  of  the 
very  learned  and  excellent  John  Calvin  against  Pighiuii 
and  one  Geoi^us  Siculus  should  have  come  forth  at  the 
very  time  when  the  question  began  to  be  agitated  among 
UB.  For  we  confess  that  he  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  subject,  or  rather  so  handled  it  as  that  we  have  never 
before  seen  anything  more  learned  or  more  plain."  *  At 
this  time,  as  BuUinger  indicates  by  hia  reply,  even  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  supralapsarlan  tenet,  the  modifica- 
tion of  Augustinism,  which  Calvin  had  broached ;  the 
theory  that  the  first  sin  is  the  object  of  an  efficient  de- 
cree.* After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin  ''  were  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and 
might  be  considered  their  text-book  of  theology."  * 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  Anglican  divines  of  the 
sixteenth  centu^  may  be  said  to  be  CalviniBtic  in  theii 
opinion  respecting  the  divine  decrees,  it  is  also  true  that 
they  were,  as  a  rule,  not  rigid  in  the  profession  and  main- 
tenance of  this  dogma.  On  this  topic,  they  shared  in  the 
prevailing  belief  of  the  Protestants  of  that  age.  But  they 
combined  in  their  theology  other  elements  which  stood 

1  Original  LttUrt,  p.  336. 

*  AlUit  Peter  Martyr  took  up  his  r^idence  at  Zurich  (in  1504),  Bullinger  w«at 
fnrtliflr  than  b^ifore  In  his  asSf:rliDii  of  prodaBtmation.  See  Herzog,  Jie<^En£fcL^ 
tiU  "  BuUinger." 

•  Bltuit,  ut  tuprti.  Wt  find  explicit  pnwfg  tlutt  Jewel,  Nowcil],  Sutdyi,  Cm. 
proferaed  to  <;ODCur  with  the  R&fonneTv  of  Zurich  nuil  Geneva  in  every  point  ot 
doctrine.  Hailom,  0<jim/.  Z/ijJ.,  cli.  vii.  Archbishop  Grinda]  (then  Biohop  of  Lou- 
dMi)|  writing  June  6)  1SQ2,  Bays,  in  referetice  to  certain  Lutherans  at  Bfomta:  *'  11 
ia  Mtonishint;  that  the}'  ore  raising  such  commotions  about  predestinMioil.  TIte; 
thauld  at  teoiit  cbtiEult  their  own  Luther  on  the  '  bandage  of  the  with'  For  vhal 
eks  do  Bucer,  Cal^'in,  and  Marlj^r  teach,  that  Luther  bss  not  maintiuned  n 
that  treatisii?"  (Zurich  Lttltrt,  Sd  ed.,  p.  143.)  It  was  oonaidePNl  ttal  (hM 
Asding  Beformers  were  lubstantially  united  on  tliia  lut  jact. 
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ont  In  more  distmct  relief.  And  the  tendency  to  go  back 
to  antiquity,  to  seek  for  moderate,  and  to  avoid  obnoxious 
conceptions  of  doctrine  ;  in  a  word,  the  peculiar  spirit 
fostered  by  the  whole  Anglican  system,  tended  more  and 
ore  to  blunt  the  sharpneaB  of  doctrinal  statements  on 
subject.  The  contrast  is  marked,  in  this  particular, 
between  Wbitgift,  a  strenuous  Calviniat,  and  Hooker, 
who  approved,  in  general,  of  tbe  Calvinistic  system,  but 
represents  in  hia  whole  tone  the  school  of  distinctively 
Anglican  theologians  which  was  acquiring  an  increasing 
strength.^  As  late  as  1595,  the  Lambeth  Articles,  con- 
taining the  strongest  aasertion  of  unconditional  election, 
and  of  reprobation  also,  were  subscribed  by  Whit-gift, 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  the  bishops  of  London 
and  Bangor,  and  with  slight  verbal  amendments,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  transmitted  by  Whitgift  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge ;  theae  Articles  being,  he  said, 
an  explication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.' 
At  this  time  dissent  from  Calviniim  had  begun  distinctly 
to  manifest  itself ;  and  gradually  the  Arminian  doctrine 
spread  ia  England  until,  during  the  next  reign,  it  became 
prevalent  in  the  established  Church. 
L     The  great  and  almost  the  only  topic  of  doctrinal  eon- 

*  Hooker,  in  the  copions  Preface  to  bis  Treatise,  Uiidi  Calvin,  whom  he  pro- 
aoancea  "  incompanibly  theiriBest  mui  that  ever  the  Preach  Church  did  enjoy, 
iince  the  hour  it  enjoyed  him."  He  prai»es  Calvin's  "  Inatitntes  "  »nd  Commen- 
taries,  and  has  no  contest  with  his  doctrinal  system.  At  the  same  time,  Hooker'i 
work  ia  tinged  throughout  with  the  chamcteristJca  ot  the  Anfflicsn  school. 
Priudpfti  TuUocii  hii9  interesting  remnrlts  Ott  what  he  terms  "  the  comprehensive- 
nera  and  genial  width  of  view"  of  the  Ajigltcan  Calvinists,  encb  as  Jewel  ud 
Hooker.     Kngtith  PuriUmitm  and  itt  Ltadtn,  pp.  6,  7,  41. 

»  The  Lambeth  Articles  may  be  found  in  Neal,  Sitiory  of  tht  Panians,  i. 
909,  and  in  Card  well,  SUUny  oftfti  Arlidet  {App.  v.)  p.  343.  Cardwell  prints  the 
Artides,  both  as  written  by  Whitaker  and  a«  sabBcribed.  If  Art,  V,  asserts  per. 
lererance  in  the  exercising  of  true  and  juetifying  faifli  of  the  elect  only.  Art. 
VI.  atfirms  that  all  who  are  possessed  of  this  faith  have  a  full  assurance  and 
-itainty  of  tJieir  everlasting  salvation.  The  Articles  of  the  Episcopal  Chureh 
kdopted  in  Ireland  in  161 B,  were  decidedly  CalTintstie.  Aichhishof  nsher,  who 
became  Primate  of  the  Iriah  Church  in  1131.  was  a  m^st  learned  advocate  of  tbii 
tfp*  ot  ttaeolaB7- 
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troversy  among  Protestants  in  the  early  stages  of  th« 
Reformation,  was  the  Lord's  Supper.  On  this  subject, 
the  Church  of  England  allied  itself  to  the  Reformed  or 
Calvinistic  branch  of  the  ProteBtant  family.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Bucer  and  Calvin  had  struck  out  a 
middle  path  between  the  Lutheran  idea  of  the  local  pres- 
ence of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  idea 
of  a  mere  commemoration,  which  was  the  original  view 
of  Zwingle.  This  middle  doctrine  denied  the  Lutheran 
hypothesis  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  asserted  that 
it  is  now  confined  to  heaven,  but  at  the  same  time  affirmed 
a  real,  though  mysterious  and  purely  spiritual  reception 
of  Christ  by  behevers  alone,  by  virtue  of  which  a  vital* 
izing  power  is  commimicated  to  the  recipient,  even  from 
His  body.  With  this  hypothesis  of  a  real,  but  spir- 
itual presence  and  reception  of  Christ,  the  Zwinghana 
were  satisfied.  Even  Zwiugle  and  CEcolampadius  were 
not  disposed  to  contend  against  it ;  and  it  formed  the 
basis  of  union  between  Calvin  and  his  followers,  and  the 
Zwinglian  Churches.  At  the  outset,  after  givTng  up 
transubstantiation,  Cranmer  adopted  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine of  conaubstantiation ;  but  Ridley  embraced  the 
Swiss  doctrine,  in  its  later  form,  and  Cranmer  avowed 
himself  of  the  same  mind.  On  the  Slat  of  December, 
1548,  Bartholomew  Traheron  writes  to  Bullinger  of  the 
Disputation  which  had  Just  been  held  in  London,  on  the 
Eucharist,  "  in  the  presence  of  almost  all  the  nobility  ol 
England."  He  says :  "  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
contrary  to  general  expectation,  most  openly,  firmly,  and 
learnedly  maintained  your  opinion  upon  this  subject. 
His  arguments  were  as  follows  :  The  body  of  Christ  waa 
taken  up  from  us  into  heaven.  Christ  has  left  the  world. 
'  Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,  but  me  ye  have  not 
always,'  etc.  Next  followed  the  Bishop  of  Rochester ' 
[Ridley].  "  The  truth  never  obtained  a  more  briUiaiA 
rictory  among  ns  " — that  is,  in  oonflict  vrith  the  Papistb 
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•*  I  perceive  that  it  is  all  over  with  Luthenmism,  now 
that  those  who  were  coiiaidered  its  principal  and  almost 
aniy  supporters,  have  altogether  come  over  to  our  side."  * 
The  exiles  who  fled  from  England  on  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward, were  inhospitably  received  in  Germany  on  accoant 
of  their  Calvinisin.  In  1562,  after  the  readoption  of  the 
Articles  under  Elizabeth,  Jewel  wrote  to  Peter  Martyr : 
"  As  for  matters  of  doctrine,  we  have  pared  everything 
away  to  tlie  quick,  and  do  not  differ  from  your  doctrine 

>y  a  nail's  breadth ;  for  aa  to  the  nbiquitarian  theory  "  — 
the  Lutheran  view  —  "  there  is  no  danger  in  this  country. 
Opinions  of  that  kind  can  only  gain  admittance  where 
the  stones  have  sense."  "  But  there  is  no  need  of  bring- 
ing forward  further  evidence  on  this  point,  since  the  Arti- 
cles explicitly  assert  the  Calvinistic  view.  In  speaking 
of  the  English  Reformers  as  Calvinistic,  it  is  not  implied 
that  they  derived  their  opinions  from  Calvin  exclusively, 

r  received  them  on  his  authority.     They  were  able  and 

1  Cranmar  himself  s»ys,  referring  to  bis  trannlstion,  in  the  first  year  of  Ed- 
ward, of  tho  Lutheran  Catechism  of  Jujitus  Jonojt,  in  which  U  i?  afHrnied  (hat 
the  Iwdy  and  hlood  of  the  Saviour  are  received  by  the  month:  '^  Not  long  be. 
fore  I  wrotft  the  said  Catechijim}  I  was  In  that  error  of  the  real  presence,  aa  I 
wu  tuatij  years  past,  in  divers  other  errora,  as  transubAt^ntiation  " — hero 
he  ammcrates  other  papal  doctrines  which  he  had  once  held.  Cranmer^  Treat- 
tta  &n  the  LordU  Supptr  (Parker  Soc-),  p.  374.  In  the  discussions  rej?pect- 
ing  the  Sacrament,  prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  XLti  Articles  of  1863, 
Bucer  thought  Martyr  too  Zwinglian.  See  C.  Schniidt,  Pettr  Martyr 
Vermi§Ur  Leben  u.  aufffewShUa  Schri/lcn^  p.  t03  ee(|.;  Banm^  Capito  1K 
Bueer,  Ltbtn,  etc.,  p.  656;  Haniwtcfc,  ffittory  of  the  Aiiktei  of  Religiom, 
p.  SB.  Bnt  this  led  to  no  eeriona  diaagreenient.  Buccr  and  Blartjr  were  iHrth 
sahstantially  Calvinistic.  The  ides  Chat  Cranmer  was  dLiinclined  to  the  "  Swiis 
doctrine  "  is  contradicled  by  his  own  words:  "  Bucer  disMntcth  in  BOlhing  from 
{Ecolampadius  and  Zwinglius,"  The  Lnrd'i  Fu/>/Pcr  (Parker  Soc.)  p.  325.  The 
changes  in  the  Order  of  Communion,  in  the  Ke\ision  of  1563,  are  Zwinglian  in 
tbair  tone.  Se«  Cardwell,  Hiftorif  of  Conferences  and  other  Proceedirtffe  con^ 
m^tetl  jpifh  th  e  JJ^Wji'ot*  of  th  e  Book  of  C»mmof»  Prayer^  pp.  4, 6.  King  Edward'l 
Catechism  for  ail  scboolmostei^  to  teach,  is  de^nitety  anti-Lutheran.  The  com* 
memoratire  side  of  the  Eucharist  is  emphasized.  Faith  is  described  as  th4 
monta  of  the  spirit  for  receiving  Christ.  See  Liturgift  of  King  Edisari 
(Parker  Soc)  pp.  SIS,  Gl~.  Bishop  Co'-^rdale,  the  friend  of  Cranmer,  tnc*- 
miji^  a  writing  of  Catvin  o.)  the  Sacrament. 
*  February  7. 1583.    Zorich  Letters  (3a  wnea),  p.  IS4. 
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learned  men,  and  explored  the  Scriptures  and  the  palristie 
writers  for  themielves.  Yet  no  name  waa  held  in  higbei 
bonor  among  them  than  that  of  the  Generan  Reformer. 
A  controversy  of  greater  moment  for  the  subseqaent 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political  history  of  Englard,  was 
that  between  the  Anghcans  and  Puritans.  From  the 
beginning,  there  were  some  in  England  who  wished  to 
introduf  e  more  radical  changes  and  to  conform  the  English 
Reformation  to  the  type  which  it  had  reached  among  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Churches  on  the  Continent. 
This  disposition  gained  force  through  the  residence  of  the 
foreign  divines  in  England  in  the  time  of  Edward,  and 
still  more  by  the  return  of  the  exiles  after  the  accession 
of  Ehzabeth.  The  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtfun- 
ing  the  changes  which  they  desired,  were  the  strength 
of  the  Catholic  party  and  the  conservatism  of  Qaeen 
Elizabeth.  The  controversy  first  had  respect  to  the  use 
of  the  vestments,  especially  the  cap  and  Borplice,  and 
extended  to  other  peculiarities  of  the  ritual.  The  ground 
of  the  Puritan  objection  was  that  these  things  were  iden- 
tified in  the  popular  mind  with  the  papal  notion  of  n 
particular  priesthood.  They  were  badges  of  Popery,  and 
for  this  reason  should  be  discarded.  When  it  was  repHed, 
that  the  surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  the 
Sacrament,  are  things  indifferent  in  their  nature,  the  re- 
Joinder  was  made  that  since  they  are  misleading  in  their 
influence,  they  are  not  indifferent,  in  the  moral  seoae , 
but  that  if  they  are  indifferent,  the  magistrate  has  no 
right  to  impose  them  npon  Clmstian  people :  it  is  an  in- 
fringement of  Christian  liberty.  In  this  last  affirmation 
was  involved  an  idea  with  regard  to  the  Supremacy  which 
must  lead  to  a  difference  of  a  more  radical  character. 
Hooper,  who  is  often  styled  the  father  of  the  Puritaiw 
had  spent  some  time  at  Zurich  while  the  Adiaphoiistio 
aontroveray,  which  related  to  the  same  subject  of  cerfr 
monies,  was  raging  in  Germany.      Being  chosen  under 
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Edward,  in  1550,  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  he  re- 
fused to  wear  the  vestments  at  hia  consecration.  Finally, 
after  be  had  been  imprisoned,  the  (Hfficulty  was  settled 
by  a  compromise.  They  were,  in  fact,  very  much  laid 
aside  during  this  reign.  At  the  beginning  of  Ehzabeth's 
reign  there  was  a  general  feeling  among  her  newly  api 
pointed  bishops,  most  of  whom  had  been  abroad  during 
the  persecutions  under  Mary,  in  favor  of  the  disuse  of 
the  vestments  and  of  the  offensive  ceremonies.  This  waa 
the  wish  of  Jewel,  of  Nowell,  of  Sandys,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  York,  of  Grindal,  who  succeeded  Parker 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  Only  Cok,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  who,  in  the  church  of  the  exiles  at 
Frankfort,  had  led  the  party  which  clung  to  the  English 
Liturgy,  and  Parker,  who  had  remained  in  England 
during  the  late  reign,  were  on  the  other  side ;  although 
Parker  appears,  at  the  outset,  to  have  looked  with  doubt 
or  disfavor  upon  the  vestments. i  Burleigh,  Walsingham, 
Leicester,  were  in  favor  of  giving  them  up,  or  of  not 
making  their  use  compulsory.  EngUsh  prelates,  in  fcheii 
correspondence,  speak  of  them  in  the  same  terms  of  de- 
'rision  and  contempt  as  the  Puritan  leaders  afterwards 
employed.  For  example.  Jewel  says  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Peter  Martyr :  "  Now  that  the  full  hght  of  the  Gospel 
has  shone  forth,  the  very  vestiges  of  error  must,  as  far 
aa  possible,  be  removed,  together  with  the  rubbish,  and, 
as  the  Miying  is,  with  the  very  dust.  And  I  wish  we 
could  effect  this  in  respect  to  that  Mnen  surplice."  The 
statements  of  Macaulay  are  sustained  by  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Enghah  with  the  Swiss  Reformers,  and  by 
other  evidence  :  '^  Tlie  English  Reformers  were  eager  to 
go  aa  far  as  their  brethren  on  the  continent.  They 
unanimously  condemned  as  anti-Chriatian  numerous  dog- 
mas and  practices  to  which  Henry  had  stubbornly  adhered 
and  which  Elizabeth  reluctantly  abandoned.     Many  felt 

>  Short,  Bitbirg  qftie  Chitreh  of  Bitghmd,  p.  asO. 
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A  strong  repugnance  even  to  tilings  indifferent,  which  haJ 
formed  part  of  the  polity  or  ritual  of  the  mystical  Baby- 
lon. ThuB  Bishop  Hooper,  who  died  manfully  at  Gloaces- 
ter  for  his  religion,  long  refused  to  wear  the  episcopal 
vestments.  Bishop  llidlny,  a  martyr  of  still  greater  re- 
Oown,  pulled  down  the  ancient  altars  of  his  diocese,  and 
ordered  the  Eucharist  to  be  administered  in  the  middle  of 
ohnrches,  at  tables  which  the  Papists  irreverently  termed 
oyster-boards.  Bishop  Jewel  pronounced  the  clerical  garb 
to  be  a  stage  dress,  a  fool's  coat,  a  reUc  of  the  Amoritet, 
and  promised  that  he  would  spare  no  labor  to  extirpate 
such  degrading  absurdities.  Archbishop  Grindal  long 
hesitated  about  accepting  a  mitre,  from  dislike  of  what 
he  regarded  as  the  mummery  of  conaecration.  Bishop 
Parkhurat  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Church  of 
England  would  propose  to  herself  the  Churoli  of  Zurich 
as  the  absolute  pattern  of  a  Christian  commnnity,"  ^  But 
the  Queen,  to  whom  the  Royal  Supremacy  was  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Protestantism,  was  inflexibly  opposed  to 
the  proposed  changes.  Not  without  difficulty  did  the  new 
biahopS  succeed  in  procuring  the  removal  of  images 
from  the  churches.  The  great  fear  of  the  Protestant 
leaders  was  that  the  Queen  would  be  driven  over  to  tha 
CathoUc  Church,  in  case  they  undertook  to  withstand 

1  Butory  of  England.  1.  47.  Strypa  luiys  thst  when  Grindal  WM  «jifKriiit»il 
Biflbop  of  London^  he  ''  remamed  iiDder  iome  scruples  of  conscience  about  wnM 
things  J  especial  ly  the  habits  and  certain  ceremooiea  reqnired  to  be  lufdof  *ueii 
la  wers  biehops.  For  Iho  Ktformed  in  these  times  generally  went  npon  th« 
gtQtmd,  that,  in  order  to  the  complete  freeing  of  the  Chnnh  of  Christ  from  tba 
■m>n  and  corruptions  of  Rome,  every  ubb;^  and  custom  practiced  by-  lliaC  apo*- 
tate  and  idotatrima  Church  ehould  be  afaoliahed,  and  that  the  service  of  Gtd 
thould  be  moat  simple,  atript  of  all  that  show,  pomp,  and  app«aT%nce,  that  hai 
been  cnstomariiy  nsed  before,  esteeming'  all  that  to  be  no  better  than  Rupt^nsti- 
tiona  a^d  anti-Christian.^'  Life  of  Giindalj  p.  38.  la  the  rei^n  of  Eiiward, 
Blaitin  Bucer,  wriling  under  Cranmer'a  roof  at  Lambeth,  under  date  of  Apn 
to,  1549,  speaka  of  the  retention  of  the  vealmentA,  chriiim,  etc.,  in  the  Anglicaii 
titual^  and  aaya;  "They  aMrm  tbnt  there  ia  BO  auperatition  in  theae  thinj^ 
and  that  they  are  only  to  bo  retained  for  a  time,  lest  the  people,  not  having  yi!* 
earned  Chriat,  should  be  deterred  by  too  exteiudve  innovationt  from  etnbnctDf 
•la  reti^an,"  etc.     Original  LttUn,  li.  036, 
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wishes.  Moat  of  the  eminent  foreign  divines  on  the 
continent,  whom  they  consulted,  counseled  them  to  re- 
main in  the  Church,  and  not  desert  their  offices,  but  to 
labor  patiently  to  effect  the  reforms  to  which  the  Queen 
would  not  then  consent.  But  many  of  the  clergy  did  not 
conform  to  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  ritual.  This  oc- 
casioned much  disorder  in  worsMp,  and,  as  the  Puritans 
were  not  at  all  disposed  to  follow  their  own  ways  in  si- 
lence, it  gave  rise  also  to  much  contention.  The  Queen 
resolved  to  enforce  uniformity,  and  required  her  bishops, 
especialLy  Parker,  to  prosecute  the  delinquents.  At 
length,  the  Puritans  began  to  oi^nize  in  separate  con- 
venticles, S3  their  meetings  were  styled  by  their  adver- 
saries, in  order  to  worship  according  to  the  method  which 
they  approved.  They  were  nuinerous ;  their  clergy  were 
learned  and  effective  preachers,  and  both  clergy  and  peo- 
ple were  willing  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  conscience.  The 
cruel,  but  ineffectual,  persecution  of  them,  darkens  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it. 
Among  the  other  ends  for  which  the  Piuitans  were  always 
zealous,  were  stricter  discipline  in  tlie  Church,  and  an 
educated,  earnest  ministry,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
thousands  of  notoriously  incompetent  clergymen.^ 

If  Hooper  was  the  parent  of  Puritanism  in  its  incipient 
form,  a  like  relation  to  Puritanism,  as  a  ripe  and  devel- 
oped system,  belongs  to  Thomas  Cartwright,  Lady  Mar- 
garet's Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  About  the 
year  1570,  he  began  to  set  forth  the  principles  respecting 
the  polity  of  the  Church  and  the  proper  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  State,  which  formed  the  creed  of  the  body 
of  the  Puritan  party  afterwards.  The  first  point  in  his 
system  is  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  only  die  rule  of 
faith,  but  also  the  rule  for  the  government  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church.     They  present  a  scheme  of  polity 


The  objecticnB  of  the  Puritans  to  th«  An^ican  Ritmt   uf  atated  ud  to 
b;  Ne«l,  Sitfory  o/iht  Puritan*,  t.  cb.  *. 
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from  which  the  Chiirch  is  not  at  liberty  to  depart.  TIm 
eecond  point  is  that  the  management  of  Churcli  affain 
belongs  to  the  Church  itself  and  its  officers,  and  not  to 
civil  magistrates.  Cartwright  held  to  the  old  view  of  the 
distinction  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  society.  While 
the  magistrate  may  not  dictate  to  the  Church  in  matters 
pertaining  to  doctrine  and  discipline,  he  still  is  bound  to 
protect  and  defend  the  Church,  and  see  that  its  decre«s 
are  executed.  Cait^vright  was  no  advocate  of  toleratioO' 
In  his  system,  Church  and  State  are  indissolubly  linked, 
and  there  must  be  uniformity  in  religion.  But  what  that 
system  of  religion  and  woiship  shall  be,  which  it  belongs 
to  the  magistrate  to  maintain,  it  is  for  the  Church  in  its 
own  assemblies,  and  not  for  him  to  decide.  Moreover, 
Cartwright  contended  that  the  system  of  polity  which  the 
Scriptures  ordain  is  the  Presbyterian,  and  that  prelacy  is, 
therefore,  unlawful. 

This  was,  of  courBe,  a  blow  at  the  Queen's  Supremacy, 
aa  it  had  been  understood  and  exercbed.  It  is  true  that 
Elizabeth  diaclairned  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church  and 
called  herself  its  Governor.  The  thirty-seventh  Article, 
which  was  framed  under  Elizabeth,  expressly  denies  to 
the  civil  magistrate  the  right  to  administer  the  Word  or 
the  sacramente.  But  her  visitatorial  power  had  no  defined 
limits.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  prescribe  what  should  be 
preached  and  what  should  not  be,  and  what  rites  should 
be  practiced  and  what  omitted,  in  a  style  whlih  reminds 
one  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  the  age  of  Justinian. 
She  was  not  satisfied  with  disposing  of  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions at  her  will.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  one  of  the 
Queen's  favorites,  built  bis  house  in  the  garden  of  Coi. 
the  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  prevent 
the  spoliation,  she  wrote  him  a  laconic  note,  in  which  she 
threatened  with  an  oath  to  "  unfrock  "  him  if  he  did  not 
instantly  comply  with  her  behest.  She  forbade,  in  tha 
most  peremptory  manner,  the  meetings  of  deigymea  fof 
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sion  and  mutual  improvement,  called  "  prophesy- 
When  Ai'chbishop  Grindal  objficted  to  her  order 
and  reminded  her  that  the  regulation  of  such  matters 
belongs  to  the  Church  itself  and  to  its  bishops,  she  kept 
him  suspended  from  his  office  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  doctiine  of  Cartwright  annihilated  such  pretensions. 
But  the  controversy  which  it  opened  upon  the  proper  con- 
Bt.tution  of  the  Church,  especially  upon  the  questions  relat- 
ing to  episcopacy,  was  destined  to  shake  the  Enghsh  Church 
to  its  foundations.  He  found  a  vigorous  opponent  in  Whit- 
gift  ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  many  other  learned  and 
eager  disputants  on  each  side.  Before  the  end  of  Elizar 
beth's  reign  a  division  appeared  among  the  Puritana, 
through  the  rise  of  the  Independents.'  They  took  the 
ground  that  national  churches  have  no  rightful  existence. 
They  differed  from  the  other  Puritans  in  being  Separa- 
tists. According  to  their  system,  as  it  is  explained  later 
by  John  Robinson,  their  principal  leader,  the  local  Church 
is  independent ;  autonomic  in  its  pohty ;  its  members 
being  hound  together  by  a  covenant ;  its  teachei-s  being 
elected,  and  its  discipline  managed  by  popular  vote.  The 
Independents  did  not  recognize  the  Church  of  England, 
in  its  national  form,  as  a  true  Church  ;  but  the  separate 
parish  churches  organized  under  it,  might  be  true  churches 
of  Christ.  Their  prime  fault  was  the  neglect  of  disci- 
pline, in  consequence  of  which  some  other  proof  of  Cliris- 
tian  character  must  be  required,  besides  membersliip  in 
tbem.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Independents 
had  acquired  no  considerable  power,  although  they  were 
the  victims  of  cruel  persecution. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  new  tum 
was  given  to  the  Puritan  controversy  by  the  great  work 
of  Hooker,  the  treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity.     The 

I  Htnbary,  Hitt.  Mnni>rtaU  rtlativt  to  the  Indtptndtnit  (3  vrls.     Landoo, 
UJtt).   WRdiUii^ii,  Coni/regatiimat  ChvrcH  Hittorf  from  th*  S^ormatkm  M 

^u«a.  (UsdoD,  isea.) 
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elevated  tone  of  thia  work,  combined  witli  its  vigoioiu 
reaaoning  and  ita  eloquence,  seemed  to  take  up  the  con- 
troversy into  a  higher  atmosphere.^  Hooker  endeavors  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  Biibject  by  investigating  the  na- 
ture of  laws  and  the  ori^n  of  authority.  One  of  his  fim- 
damental  propositions  is  that  the  Church  is  endued  witb 
B,  legisktive  authority  by  its  Founder,  within  the  limiU 
iel  by  Him.  It  may  vary  its  organization  and  methods  of 
worship,  and  it  is  shut  down  to  no  prescribed  system.  He 
holds  that  Episcopacy  is  an  apostolical  institution,  and  is 
the  best  form  of  government ;  but  he  appears  to  think 
that  the  general  Church,  "  as  the  highest  subject  of 
power,"  is  not  absolutely  hoimd  to  adhere  to  this  system. 
Since  the  Church  is  thus  an  authorized  lawgiver,  it  is 
fairtious  to  disobey  the  regulations  which  the  Church  ea- 
tabhshes,  where  they  do  not  contravene  the  laws  of  its 
Founder.  Hooker  identifies  Church  and  State,  consider- 
ing the  two  as  different  aspects  or  functions  of  one  anii 
the  same  society.  The  supremacy  of  the  lojig  over  the 
Church  Is  the  logical  corollary.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
answers  the  complaint  tliat  Christian  people  are  deprived 
of  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  ofiScers,  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  theory  of  the  social  compact,  the  same  theory  u 
that  which  Locke  afterwards  presented.  In  truth,  this 
theory  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  Hooker.  It  ie 
a  government  of  laws,  and  not  a  despotism,  which  he  ad- 
vocates both  for  the  State  and  for  the  Church.  His  con- 
ception of  a  limited  monarchy  was  one  not  agreeable  to 
the  theory  or  practice  of  the  Tudors.  But  he  curiously 
applies  this  theory  to  justify  such  customs  as  the  control 
exorcised  by  patrons  in  the  appointment  of  the  clergy. 

As  we  look  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Puritan  con- 
troversy in  the  reign  of  Edward  and  at  the  accession  of 

^  The  teini>er  of  Hooker  maj  be  judged  from  the  following  noble  seatflocfl 
"  'Hiere  will  come  b  time  wheD  three  words,  uttered  with  chaiitjT  aod  meekooM 
ah&U  raceivfl  a  for  more  Ijiflssed  reward  thaa  thise  thouuiid  voliimes  wriOfQ 
^tb  dkdaJntiil  BhwpnsM  of  wit."    EcdeHmt.  PoSt^  i  Pr^ait,  _ 
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fiJizabetl],  it  seemB  plain  that  the  questions  were  tboM 
on  whicli  good  and  mae  men  among  the  Protestanta 
might  differ.  Half  of  the  nation  was  Catholic.  The 
i;lergy  were  of  sach  a  character  that  out  of  ten  thouarmd 
not  more  than  a  few  hundred  chose  to  leave  their  places 
rather  than  conform  to  the  Protestant  system  of  Ed- 
ward. A  great  part  of  thera  were  extremely  ignorant, 
and  an  equal  number  preferred  the  Roman  Catliolic  sys- 
tem to  any  other.  How  can  the  people  ever  be  won 
from  popery,  the  Puritans  demanded,  if  no  very  percep- 
tible change  is  made  in  the  modes  of  worship  and  in  the 
apparel  of  the  ministry  ?  If  the  distinctive  emblems  and 
badges  of  popery  are  left,  how  shall  the  people  be  brought 
out  of  that  system,  and  be  led  to  give  up  the  whole  tlieory 
of  priestly  mediation  ?  But  the  state  of  things  that  moved 
one  party  to  adopt  this  conclusion,  had  an  opposite  effect 
upon  the  judgment  of  their  opponents.  Protestantism 
may  fail  altogether,  they  argued,  if  it  breaks  too  abruptly 
with  the  traditional  customs  to  which  a  great  part  of  the 
nation  are  attached.  Better  to  retain  whatever  is  any- 
wise compatible  %vith  the  essentials  of  Protestantism,  and 
wean  the  people  from  their  old  superstitions  by  a  gentler 
process.  Hold  on  to  the  apparel  and  the  ceremonies,  but 
carefully  instruct  the  people  as  to  their  real  significance. 
Thus  the  true  doctrine  will  be  saved  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
religious  life  of  the  nation  wiU  preserve,  in  a  degree,  its 
continuity  and  connection  with  the  past.  Tlie  tract  of 
Lord  Bacon  on  the  "  Pacification  of  the  Church,"  which 
was  written  in  the  rejgn  of  the  successor  of  Elizabeth,  is 
a  calm  and  moderate  review  of  the  Puritan  controversy, 
in  which  both  parties  come  in  for  .ibout  an  equal  share  of 
censure.^  He  complains  of  the  Puritans,  among  other 
tMngs,  for  insisting  that  there  is  one  prescribed  form  of 
discipline  for  all  churclies  and  for  all  time.  He  assorts 
^at  there  are  "  the  general  riles  of  government :  but  fot 
^H  1  Bicod'i  Worki  (MunUgu'a  «d.),  ni-  61  Beq. 
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rites  and  ceremonies,  and  for  the  particular  Merardiie^ 
policies,  and  disciplines  of  churches,  they  be  left  at  large." 
He  complains  of  "  the  partial  aEEectation  and  imitation,' 
by  the  Puritans,  "of  the  foreign  churches."  But  in  re- 
spect to  many  of  the  evils  against  which  the  Puritans  pn> 
tested,  such  as  non-residence,  pluralities,  and  the  igno- 
i^nce  of  the  clergy,  he  is  in  sympathy  with  them.  He 
thinks  that  hherty  should  have  been  granted  in  varioai 
things  which  were  tillowed  by  the  luhng  party  to  be  in- 
different. He  would  give  up  the  required  use  of  the  ring 
in  marriage  ;  would  give  liberty  in  respect  to  the  surphce  j 
and  he  would  not  exact  subacriptions  for  rites  and  cere- 
monies, as  for  articles  of  doctrine.  At  the  time  when 
Bacon  wrote,  the  opponents  of  the  Puritans  were  begin- 
ning to  look  with  favor  on  a  theory  which  had  not  be«i 
held  by  them  before,  that  the  episcopal  poUty  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  a  church.  Thus  the  Episcopalians,  at 
well  as  the  Presbyterians,  contended  alike  for  the  exclu- 
eive  lawfuhiesa  of  their  respective  systems. 

The  controversy  of  Chiirchmau  and  Puritan  is  not  ex- 
tinct ;  but  however  opinions  may  differ  in  regard  to  the 
English  Reformation  and  the  merits  of  the  principal  actors 
in  it,  every  one  at  the  present  day  must  rejoice  that  no 
tempest  of  iconoclaam  ever  swept  over  England.  Who- 
ever looks  on  those 

"  Swelling  hills  and  Bp«cioiu  pluos, 

Besprcut  from  sboie  to  shore  with  itecple-towers," 

tan  partake  of  a  brilliant  French  writer's  admiration  foi 
"  that  practical  good  sensu  which  has  effected  revolutions 
■without  committing  ravages  ;  which,  while  reforming  in 
ail  directions,  has  destroyed  nothing ;  which  has  preserved 
both  its  trees  and  its  constitution,  which  has  lopped  off 
the  dead  branches  without  leveling  the   trunk ;   winch 


t  '■  I,  for  m7  part,  do  confem,  tliat,  in  ivfoMng  the  Scriptarea,  I  could  avn 
Sod  may  ■och  thing;  but  that  God  h«d  left  the  like  libcitf  ta  the  Cbunli  gar 
Jrnment  w  he  hod  done  to  the  eivU  jfovemmetit,"  etc.  —  BMoa'a  HWfa,  riLA 
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alone,  in  our  days,  among  all  nations,  is  in  the  enjoyment 
not  only  of  the  present  but  the  past."  ^ 

The  history  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  is  closely  inter- 
oven  with  that  of  EUzabeth'a  reign.  Her  security 
depended  on  the  divisions  of  her  enemies,  on  the  muhiai 
jealousies  of  the  Catholic  powers.  To  prevent  them  from 
making  common  cause  against  her,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  her  policy.  It  was,  also,  essential  that 
neither  of  them  should  acquure  such  strength  and  hberty 
of  action  as  woidd  endanger  her  safety.  Scotland,  the 
Id  enemy  of  England,  and  the  old  ally  of  France,  waa 
the  point  from  which,  as  she  feared  and  her  enemies 
iioped,  the  most  dangerous  assault  might  be  made  upon 
fir  and  upon  Enghsh  Protestantism.  The  peril  was 
much  augmented  by  the  position  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  in  relation  to  the  Cathohc  governments,  and  by 
the  scliemes  and  aspirations  that  grew  out  of  her  claims 

the  English  throne. 

In  Scotland  the  spirit  of  feudalism  was  not  reduced,  as 
it  waa  in  England :  the  feeling  of  clanship  was  strong, 
and  the  nobles  felt  none  of  that  deference  to  the  sover- 
eign which  was  manifested  in  the  neighbor  coimtry  and 
in  France.  The  Scottish  King  was  without  a  standing 
army  or  even  a  body-guard,  and  must  depend  for  his  per- 
sonal protec^Mon,  as  well  as  for  his  support  in  war,  on  the 
feudal  militia  of  the  country,  who  took  the  field  mider 
their  own  lords.  The  natural  roughness  of  the  aristoc- 
i"acy  of  Scotland  was  little  softened,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, by  their  intercourse  with  the  polite  nobility  of 
France.  On  the  contrary,  "  their  dress  was  that  of  the 
camp  or  stable ;  they  were  dirty  in  person,  and  abrupt 
and  disrespectful  in  manner,  carrying  on  their  disputes, 
and  even  fighting  out  their  fierce  quarrels,  in  the  presence 

royalty,  which  had  by  no  means   aocompUshed  th* 
1  Tains,  Bulof  ^  Engtiik  £<Urafatr<,  U.  ei7. 
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lerene,  imperial  isolation  -which  the  aOTereigns  of  Fraiiw 
hsui  achieved  since  the  days  of  Francis  I.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  castles,  wliich  had  been  built  in  the 
French  style,  the  best  families  were  crowded  into  narrow 
square  towere,  in  which  all  available  means  had  been  ex- 
hausted in  strength,  leaving  nothing  for  comfort  or 
beauty." '  The  royal  residences,  with  the  exception  of  the 
new  palace,  Holyrood,  were  little  better.  The  common 
people,  poor  but  proud,  self-willed  and  boisterous  in  their 
manners,  could  not,  as  in  France,  be  kept  at  a  distance  from 
royalty.  In  the  reign  of  James  V.,  and  generally  during 
the  regency  of  his  Queen,  the  clergy  and  the  sovexeign 
were  alhed  by  a  common  desire  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
nobihty.  The  clergy  profited  by  t!ie  forfeitures  and  pen- 
alties inflicted  on  the  aristocracy.  This  was  one  reason 
why  the  nobles  were  inclined  to  favor  Protestantbni. 
The  lay  gentry  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  vast  estates  of 
their  clerical  rivals.*  The  Protestant  tendency,  however. 
was  opposed  by  the  fixed,  hereditary  feehng  of  hostility 
to  England  and  to  the  predominance  of  Englisli  influence. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  country  where  the  Church  stootl 
in  greater  need  of  reformation,  than  Scotland.  The  clergy 
were  generally  illiterate.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  three 
universities  had  been  founded  in  Scotland  —  St.  Andrews, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen ;  but  they  appear  to  have  ac- 
complished Uttle  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  clergy, 
although  they  arose  in  time  to  serve  eEEectually  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation.  In  Scotland,  the  Reformation  was 
not  preceded,  but  followed,  by  the  revival  of  letters. 
Not  only  was  the  law  of  cehbacy  practically  abolished, 
but  the  priestly  order  was  extremely  dissolute.  Half  of 
the  property  of  the  kingdom  was  in  their  hands.  The 
eovctouaness  of  the  lay  lords  and  a  prevalent  just  indig- 
nation at  the  profligacy  of  the  clerical  body  were  the 
aioving  forces  of  the  Reformation.     It  should  be  me» 

I  Btattoa,  Hittorj/  ^ScetianS,  iv.  173.  i  Barton.  W.  as. 
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tioni^  that  praiseworthy,  hue  ineffectual,  attempts  ■were 
made  by  the  old  Cliurch  to  abolish  the  moat  crying 
abuses.^  After  the  Protestant  spirit  began  to  manifest 
itself,  when  the  clergy  met  the  rebukes  that  were  ad- 
dressed to  them  with  cruel  persecution,  the  popular  milig- 
nation  acquired  a  double  intensity.  Wo  find,  throughout 
the  Scottish  Reformation,  a  tone  of  unrelenting  hostility 
to  the  papal  system  of  religion  ;  a  temper  identical  with 
that  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  in  reference 
to  foTmalism  and  idolatry  in  the  Jewish  Church. 

There  were  martyrs  to  the  Reformation  in  the  reiga  of 
James  V.,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Patrick  Hamilton, 
who  had  been  a  student  at  Marburg,  and  whose  death 
made  a  profound  impression.  Under  the  regency  of  the 
widow  of  James,  after  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton, the  principal  instigator  of  persecution,  there  was,  for  a 
long  time,  a  mild  policy  in  the  treatment  of  heresy.  The 
Earl  of  Arraii,  the  Lord  Protector,  at  first  favored  the 
Protestant  side.  During  the  reign  of  Mary  of  England, 
the  hostility  of  France  to  Phihp  of  Spain  and  to  hia 
English  Queen,  operated  to  secure  a  lenient  treatment  in 
Scotland  for  Protestant  refugees  from  across  the  border. 
The  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  had  not  then  taken  place, 
and  the  Guisea,  the  brothers  of  the  Regent,  had  not  fairly 
entered  on  their  grand  crusade  against  the  Huguenots 
and  the  House  of  Bourbon.  But  Mary  of  England  died 
in  November,  1558,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elizabeth. 
E  Tenia  were  hastening  toward  a  rehgious  war  in  France : 
the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  was  formed  in  1560.  At  the 
instigation  of  her  brothers,  as  it  ia  supposed,  the  Regent 
changed  her  course,  and  undertook  to  carry  out  repressive 
measures.  It  was  in  1559  that  John  Knox  returned  to 
jteotland  from  the  Contuient,  and  the  crisis  of  the  Scottish 
Seforraation  soon  ensued. 

1  Btuton,  W.  m.    Lev,  Lv^mrtt  ontht  Siitorg  of  (h«  Chureli  o/Beotlan^ 
^  1.  79  Mq. 
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Little  is  known  of  the  parentage  of  Knox.  At  iLi 
University  of  Glasgow,  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  cel- 
ebrated scholar  and  historian,  George  Buchanan ;  and  he 
had  among  his  teachers  John  Malr,  or  Major,  who  had  been 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  had  brought  home  witi 
him  the  GaUicsm  theory  of  church  government,  t«Jgether 
vrith  radical  opinions  upon  the  right  of  revolution,  and  the 
derivation  of  kingly  authority  from  popular  consent.  Ma- 
jor had  also  imbibed  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  that  tj-- 
rannicide  ifl  a  virtue.  He  was  not  an  able  man ;  yet  he 
may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the  development  of 
kindred  opinions  in  the  mind  of  Knox.'  Knox  read  dili- 
gently Augustine  and  Jerome,  and  heai'tily  embraced  the 
Reformed  faith.  Beaton  Tvas  assassinated  in  1546  by  con- 
spirators, some  of  whom  were  moved  by  resentment  for 
private  injuries,  and  some  by  a  desire  to  deliver  the  country 
fi-om  his  cruelties.  Knox  himself  professes  to  acquiesce 
In  this  event,  so  far  as  it  was  providential,  or  the  act  ol 
God ;  though  it  is  evident,  likewise,  that  he  has  little,  if 
any,  repugnance  towards  it,  considered  as  the  act  of 
man.  The  enemies  of  Beaton  took  refuge  in  the  Castle 
of  St.  Andrews.  Knox  joined  them,  with  private  pupils, 
whom  he  was  then  instructing.  There  he  was  called  to 
preach,  and  reluctantly  complied  with  the  imperative 
summons  of  Iiia  brethren.  But  the  castle  was  taken  by 
the  French  ;  he  was  earned  as  a  captive  to  France,  and 
experienced  hard  usage  there.  After  liis  release,  he  was 
actively  employed  in  preaching,  principally  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  produced  a  great  effect  by  his  honesty, 
earnestness,  and  blunt  eloquence.  Not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  ecclesiastical  system  estabHshed  by  Cranmer,  he  de- 
clined a  bishopric  in  the  EngUsh  Church.  During  the 
reign  of  Mary,  he  was  for  a  while  at  Frankfort,  and  theia 
led  the  party  in  the  Church  of  the  exiles,  who  were  op- 

*  MeCrie,  Life  of  Knox  (Stb  ed.,  1M9),  p.  10.   Malr  tg  iidkal«l  hf  BnebutJ 
t*«,i  SS,  34. 
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poBcd  to  the  use  of  the  English  Prayer-book,  -without 
certain  alterations  which  they  demanded.  The  most  of 
this  period  he  spent  at  Geneva,  in  the  society  of  Calvin 
and  the  other  Genevan  preachers,  and  in  active  labor  aa 
pastor  of  a  churcli  composed  of  English  and  Scotch  resi- 
dents. It  was  at  Geneva  that  he  put  forth  his  unlucky 
pablication,  entitled  the  "  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet 
against  the  Monstrous  Regimen  of  Women;"  a  work 
which  was  specially  aimed,  as  he  afterwards  explained  to 
Mary  of  Scotland  and  to  Elizabeth,  at  "  the  bloody  Jcze* 
bel "  who  was  then  reigning  in  England,  but  which  denied 
the  right  of  women  to  rule  nations,  as  a  general  proposition 
in  ethics.  Notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  whidi  this 
doctrine  occasioned  him  afterwards,  he  had  the  manliness 
to  refuse  to  retract  it.  His  clumsy  attempts  at  apology, 
for  he  was  even  more  awkward  in  framing  apologies  than 
Luther,  did  not  conciliate  the  good-will  of  Elizabeth. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary  of  England,  while  there  was 
war  between  France  and  Spain,  the  Scottish  exiles  were 
able  to  come  back  to  their  country.  Knox  returned  in 
1555,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Scottish  Protestant 
lords  united  in  a  solemn  Covenant  to  defend  their  relig- 
ion against  persecution.  The  government  once  more 
renewed  its  repressive  measures,  and  Knox,  who  had  held 
liis  meetings  in  various  places  with  much  effect,  was  again 
forced  to  leave.  The  Scottish  "  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion "  now  resolved  at  every  hazard  to  put  an  end  to  the 

I'secution.  The  jealous  feeling  which  was  awakened 
respecting  the  designs  of  France  upon  Scotland,  and  which 
was  augmented  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  the  Dauphtn, 
ombined  a  powerful  party  against  the  Regent.  The 
lords  and  the  Protestant  preachers  stood  in  opposition  to 
the  Queen  and  the  Catholic  clergy.  Knox  returned  and 
thundered  in  the  pulpit  against  the  idolatry  of  the  Romish 
worship.  In  Perth  a  sermon  in  der.unciatlon  af  the  wor- 
thip  of  images  was  followed  bj  a  rising  of  what  ^ov 
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calls  "  the  rascal  miiltitode,"  which  demolished  them,  aohl 
pulled  down  the  luouasteries.  The  same  thing  was  done 
elsewhere ;  and  this  iconoclasm  is  one  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  Scottish  Reform.  In  the  armed  eon- 
test  that  ensued,  the  Regent  gained  such  advantages  tliat 
Ehzabeth  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  furnish  open  aasist- 
fluee  to  the  Protestant  party,  to  save  Scotland  froin  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Her  position  was  an  em- 
barrassing one  to  herself.  She  detested  Knox  and  his 
principles.  She  abhorred,  especially,  the  political  theory 
which  the  Scottish  Protestants  avowed  and  put  in  prac- 
tice, that  subjects  may  take  up  arms  against  their  sove- 
reign. Yet  the  pohtical  situation  was  such  that  she  was 
obliged,  as  a  choice  of  evils,  to  render  them  aid.  This 
Bhe  had  done  before  clandestinely.  But  now  the  peril 
was  so  imminent,  that  she  was  forced  to  come  out  in  the 
f;ice  of  day  and  send  her  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
lords.  Even  the  King  of  Spain,  the  champion  of  Cathol- 
icism, was  so  unwilling  to  see  the  French  masters  of 
Scotland,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  Elizabeth*! 
interference.  The  Treaty  of  Edinbui^h,  by  wliich  the 
French  were  to  evacuate  Leith  and  leave  the  country, 
limited  essentially  the  prerogatives  of  the  Scottish  sove- 
reign :  wai'  and  peace  could  not  be  made  without  the  eon- 
Bent  of  the  Estates.  The  Qneen-regent  died  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1560.  The  Estates  convened  in  August.  The 
Calvinistic  Confession  of  Faith  was  approved,  the  Roman 
f^atholic  religion  was  abolished,  and  the  administeiing  of 
tiie  mass,  or  attendance  upon  it,  was  forbidden  —  the 
f>enalty  for  the  third  offense  being  death.  "  On  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  August,  1560,  the  Romish  hier^ 
archy  was  supreme ;  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
Calvinistic  Protestantism  was  established  in  its  stead." ' 
But  whether  the  Acts  of  Parliament  would  abide  and 
iie  efEectual  or  not,  "  depended  on  events  yet  to  come."  ■ 
1  Burton,  ir,  89.  fl 
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Knox  and  his  fellow-miniswra  found  themselveB  at  t* 
fiance  with  their  lay  supporters  on  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  the  "  First  Book  of  Discipline,"  the  reatraiata 
of  which  were  not  at  all  acceptable  to  the  lords  and  laifda 
who  had  received  the  Calviuistic  doctrines  with  alacrity. 
There  was  involved  in  this  dispute  another  question  which 
came  up  aepamtely  —  that  of  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
ecclesiastical  property.  Knox  and  the  preachers  were 
bent  upon  devoting  it  to  the  new  Church,  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  ministers,  schools,  and  universities.  To  this 
measure  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  among  whom  the 
desire  for  the  lands  and  possessions  which  they  were  able 
to  appropriate  at  the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion,  was 
quite  as  potent  as  religious  zeal,  would  not  consent.  The 
new  Church  was  obhged  to  content  itself  with  a  portion 
of  the  property  that  had  belonged  to  the  old.  Knox, 
who  was  skillful  in  penetrating  tlie  political  schemes  of  his 
adversaries,  gave  his  lay  friends  credit  for  more  sincerity 
and  disinterestedness  than  they  really  had.  It  was  a 
weakness  that  sprang  out  of  his  own  simple-hearted  hon- 
esty and  zeal.  But  in  this  matter  of  the  "  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline "  and  the  Church  property,  he  saw  their  motives, 

■  and  gave  free  utterance  to  his  wrath. 

f  Francis  11. ,  the  young  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  died 
on  the  5th  of  December,  1560.  By  this  event,  Catha- 
rine de  Medici,  who  hated  Mary,  acquired  power,  and  set 
about  the  work  of  mediating  between  the  two  contending 
parties  that  divided  France,  that  she  might  control  them 
both.  Scotland  was  relieved  from  danger  arising  out  of 
the  ambitions  plans  of  the  Guises.  Mary  retnrned  to  her 
native  kingdom  to  assume  her  crown.  We  need  not  give 
wedence  to  the  extravagant  praises  of  such  admirers  as 
i^iantome,  who  accompanied  her  on  her  voyage  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  that  she  was  beautiful  in  person,  of  graceful 
and  winning  mannera,  quick-witted,  accomplished,  with 
a  boundless  fund  of   energy,  there  is  no  doubt.      She 
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had  ffown  ap  in  tiiB  ■linnufhiirB  of  deoeit  and  i 
wlikk  snToaided  dw  ft^wh  ooaii,  in  the  society,  if 
aaisr  the  infloenoei  of  Cathazine  de  Media.  Bisntome 
bi^elC,  the  hoeal&aam  dnmidfec,  and  Chitelar,  A«  01- 
gtmncd  poet,  »Bo(her  of  ha  Fraodbi  altendaiitB,  who  wm 
afterwards  beheaded  for  hiding  himself  asder  her  bed, 
■i^geit  in  part  the  ti*»r»**^  of  the  assodatioos  in 
whieh  she  bad  been  plaoed.  She  came  to  reign  omr  a 
kiagdom  wbete  the  strictest  fonn  of  Calvinism  had  been 
made  the  law  of  the  land.  No  ooatiaflfc  can  be  mon 
■trikhig  than  diat  presented  bj  Um  yondifal  Queen,  b«eh 
from  the  gsjsties  of  her  "dear  Fnuioe"  and  from  the 
homage  ol  the  courtiers  that  thnMiged  ber  steps,  and  the 
homely  and  anstere  sairoundiiigs  of  her  new  abod& 
Brantome  records  that  she  wept  for  hours  togethei  on  the 
voyage ;  and  when  she  saw  the  botaes  ttiat  had  been  sent 
to  convey  her  from  Leith  to  Holyrood,  she  aguin  burst 
into  tears.  The  sitoation  was  sach  that  any  active  oppo- 
sition to  the  newly  estabUahed  religion  would  have  been 
futile  and  disastrous  to  herself.  The  Guises  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  civil  contest  m  France;,  and  conld  not  ondt 
the  work  which  the  Protestants  In  Scotland  had  effected. 
Whatever  hopes  Mary  had  of  either  succeeding  or  sup- 
planting Elizabeth  would  have  been  destroyed  by  a  pr^ 
mature  exhibition  of  an  anti-Protestant  policy.  Mary 
contented  herself  with  celebrating  niass  in  ber  own 
chapel  and  in  other  places  where  she  sojourned.  Th« 
principal  direction  of  affairs  was  left  in  the  hands  of  her 
balf-brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  the  leader  of  the 
Protestant  nobles.  She  even  united  with  Murray  in 
cnisliing  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  Catholic  lords,  who,  however,  had  not 
shown  himself  a  steady  or  disinterested  friend  of  the  old 
religion.  The  enthusiastic  admirers  and  apologists  of 
Kfary  maintain  that  she  w:\3  sincerely  in  favor  of  tolw*- 
^ion.     They  would  make  her  a  kind  of  apostle  of  religoni 
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Bberty.  It  ia  an  unreasonable  stretch  oi  charity,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  she  would  not  h'om  the  beginning 
have  rejoiced  in  the  restoration,  and,  had  it  been  feasible, 
the  forcible  restoration  of  the  old  religion.  It  is  one  of 
her  good  points  that  she  never  forsook  her  own  faith 
fi-om  motives  of  self-interest,  and  never  swerved  from  her 
fidelity  to  it,  save  in  one  instance  and  for  a  brief  interval, 
when  she  was  carried  away  by  her  passion  for  Bothwell. 
That  she  should  "  serve  the  time  and  still  commode  her- 
self discreetly  and  gently  with  her  own  subjects,"  and 
"  in  effect  to  repose  most  on  thera  of  the  reformed  relig- 
ion," was  the  policy  which  had  been  sketched  for  her  in 
France,  as  we  learn  from  her  faithful  friend.  Sir  James 
Mehalle.'  Her  letters  to  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  to  her 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in  1563,  plainly  declare 
her  incKnation  to  bring  back  the  old  rehgioua  system  to 
its  former  supremacy.  She  steadfastly  withheld  her  as- 
sent from  the  acta  of  Parliament  which  changed  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country ;  and  it  was  an  unsettled  constitu- 
tional question  whether  acts  of  this  nature  were  valid 
without  the  sovereign's  approval.  Murray  conducted  the 
government  with  a  view  to  keep  in  check  both  of  the  re- 
ligious parties,  to  maintain  the  Protestant  establishment, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  protect  Mary  in  the  personal  en- 
joyment of  her  own  worship. 

The  resolution  of  the  Queen  to  have  mass  in  her  chapel, 
and  the  secret  design,  which  Knox  more  and  more  believed 
her  to  cherish,  to  reestablish  popery,  found  in  that  reformer 
in  inmaovable  antagonist.  His  "  History  of  the  Reformat 
tion  of  Religion  in  Scotland,"  that  quaint  and  original 
work,  in  which  he  describes  his  own  career,  narra-tes  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  great  conflict,  in  which  the  Queen, 
with  her  rare  powers  of  fascination  and  influence,  stood  on 
one  side,  and  he  on  the  other.  When  the  preparations  for 
th«  first  mass  were  perceived  (on  the  24th  of  Augusti 
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1561),  "  the  beai-ts  of  all  tte  godly,"  he  says,  "  began  t» 
be  bolden ;  and  men  began  openly  to  apeak,  '  shall  that 
idol  be  suffered  again  to  take  place  within  this  realm? 
It  shall  not.'  "  >  It  was  proposed  that  the  "  idolater  priest 
should  die  the  death  according  to  God's  law."  But  Mur- 
ray guarded  the  chapel  door  "  that  none  should  have  en- 
trance to  trouble  the  priest."  Murray's  excuse  was, 
however,  "  that  he  would  stop  all  Scotsmen  to  enter  the 
mass,"  After  a  httle  while,  the  Protestant  lords,  out  of 
respect  to  the  Queen's  declaration  that  her  conscience 
bound  her  to  adhere  to  the  obnoxious  rite,  were  disposed 
to  permit  her  to  do  so.  They  were  bewitched,  as  Knox 
thought,  by  the  enchantress ;  and  he  inveighed  in  his 
pulpit  against  idolatry,  declaring  that  one  mass  was 
"  niore  fearful  unto  him  than  if  ten  thousand  armed  en- 
emies were  landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm,  of  purpose 
to  suppress  the  holy  rehgion."  The  Queen  resolved  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview,  and  of  her  skill  in 
reasoning,  upon  this  most  intractable  and  powerful  of  all 
the  professors  of  the  new  faith.  None  were  present, 
within  hearing,  but  Murray.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
memorable  conferences  or  debates  which  Knox  had  with 
the  Queen.  We  follow  his  own  nan-ative.  "  The  Queen," 
be  says,  "  accused  him,  that  he  had  raised  a  part  of  her 
subjects  against  her  mother  and  against  herself ;  that  he 
had  written  a  book  against  her  just  authority  —  she 
meant  the  Treatise  against  the  Regimen  of  Women  — 
which  she  had  and  should  cause  the  most  learned  in 
Europe  to  write  against  it ;  that  he  was  the  cause  of  great 
sedition  and  great  slaughter  in  England  ;  and  that  it  was 
said  to  her  that  aU  that  he  did  was  by  necromancy.  To 
which  the  said  John  answered,  'Madam,  it  may  pi 
your  majesty  patiently  to  hear  my  simple  answers 
tirst,'  said  he, '  if  to  teach  the  truth  of  God  in  sincerity, 
if  to  rebuke  idolatry,  and  to  will  a  people  to  worship  Go« 
t  Knox,  Hittorn,  etc.  (Glasgow,  1B33),  p.  til. 
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fcccording  to  His  Word,  be  to  raise  subjecta  agiiinat  theii 
princes,  then  ciinnot  I  be  excused  ;  for  it  has  pleased  God 
of  His  merey  to  make  me  one,  among  many,  to  disclose 
unto  this  realm  the  vanity  of  the  papistical  religion,  and 
the  deceit,  pride,  and  tyranny  of  that  Roman  Antichrist.' " 
He  began  with  tliis  perspicuous  statement  of  his  position. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  the  true  knowledge  of  God  pro- 
motes obedience  to  rulers,  and  that  Mary  had  received  as 
unfeigned  obedience  from  *'  such  as  profess  Christ  Jesus, " 
as  ever  her  ancestors  had  received  fi-om  their  bishops.  As 
to  his  book,  he  was  ready  to  reta-act  if  he  could  be  con- 
futed, but  he  felt  able  to  sustain  its  doctrines  against 
any  ten  who  might  attempt  to  impugn  them.  Knox  had 
an  unbounded  con6dence  in  his  cause,  and  no  disti-ust  of 
his  own  prowess  in  the  defense  of  it.  "  Yon  think,"  said 
Mary,  "  that  I  have  no  just  authority  ?  "  To  this  direct 
inquiry,  he  replied  by  referring  to  Plato's  "  Republic,"  in 
which  the  philosopher  "  damned  many  things  that  then 
were  maintained  in  the  world ;  "  yet  ttua  did  not  prevent 
him  fi'om  living  quietly  under  the  systems  of  govemmejit 
which  he  found  existing.  "  I  have  communicated,"  he 
added,  "  my  judgment  to  the  world ;  if  the  realm  finds 
no  inconveniency  in  the  regimen  of  a  »voman,  that  which 
they  approve  I  shall  not  further  disallow,  than  mtliiu 
my  own  heart,  but  shall  bo  as  well  content  to  live  under 
your  grace,  as  Paul  was  to  live  under  Nero.  And  my 
hope  is  that  as  long  as  that  ye  defile  not  your  hands  with 
e  blood  of  the  saints  of  God,  that  neither  I  nor  that 
book  shall  either  hurt  you  or  your  authority ;  for,  in  very 
deed,  madam,  that  book  was  written  most  es|>eciallj 
againit  that  wicked  Jezebel  of  England."  "  But,"  said 
the  Queen,  "  ye  speak  of  women  in  general."  To  this 
Knox  responded  that  he  could  be  charged  with  raak- 
ng  no  disturbance,  but  that  his  preaching  in  England  and 
ilsewhere  had  promoted  quietness.  As  to  the  charge  of 
gcromancY.  he  could  endure  that,  seeing  that  his  Mastet 
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wafl  ftccuaed  of  being  "  possessed  with  Beelzebub."  Ijeav* 
uig  Kiiox's  oifensive  book,  Mary  reminded  him  that  God 
commands  subjects  to  obey  their  princes,  and  asked  him 
how  he  reconciled  his  conduct  in  persuading  the  people 
"  to  receive  another  religion  than  their  princes  can  allow," 
with  that  precept.     Knox  replied  that  subjects  are  not 

■  bound  to  frame  their  religion  according  to  the  appetite 
of  their  princes,"  and  appealed  to  the  example  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  to  the  example  of  Daniel,  on 
which  he  dilated  at  some  length.  "Yea,"  said  she ; 
*'  none  of  them  raised  the  sword  against  their  princes." 
Knox  answered  that  stall  they  denied  obedience  to  tbeii 
mandates.  Mary  was  not  to  be  driven  from  her  point, 
and  rephed  :  "  But  yet  they  resisted  not  by  the  sword." 
"  God,"  said  he,  "  Madam,  had  not  given  them  the  power 
and  the  means."  "  Think  yc,"  said  she,  "  that  subjects 
having  power  may  resist  their  princes  ?  "  "  If  their  princes 
exceed  their  bounds,"  said  he,  "  Madam,  and  do  against 
that  wherefore  they  should  be  obeyed,  it  is  no  doubt  but 
they  may  be  resisted,  even  by  power ; "  and  he  compared 
this  resistance  to  the  restraint  imposed  by  children  upon  a 
frenzied  father.  "  At  these  words,  the  Queen  stood,  as  it 
were,  amazed,  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  her  coun- 
tenance altered,  bo  that  Lord  James  began  to  entreat  her, 
and  to  demand,  '  What  has  offended  you.  Madam  ? '  At 
length  she  said,  '  Well,  then,  I  perceive  that  my  subjects 
ihall  obey  yon,  and  not  me  ;  and  shall  do  what  they  list, 
and  not  what  I  command  :  and  so  must  I  be  subject  to 
them,  and  not  they  to  me.' "  Knox  demurred  to  this 
conclusion.  "  My  travail  is  that  both  princes  and  sub- 
jects obey  God."  Kings  and  queens  were  to  be  foster- 
fathers  and  nurses  to  the  Kirk,  Excited  by  the  debate, 
Mary  went,  perhaps,  further  than  she  had  designed. 
"  But  ye  are  not  the  Kirk  that  I  wUl  nurse.  I  will  defend 
the  Kirk  of   Rome,  for  it  is,  I  think,  the  true  Kirk  o( 

iod."     "  Your  will,"  said  he,  "  Madam,  is  no  reivson 
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Beitlier  dotli  your  thought  make  that  Roman  harlot  to  be 
the  tnie  and  immaculate  spouse  of  Jeaus  Christ.  And 
wonder  not,  Madam,  that  I  call  Rome  a  harlot ;  for  that 
Kirk  is  altogether  polluted  witk  all  kind  of  spiritual  for- 
nication, as  well  in  doctrine  as  in  manners."  He  offered 
to  prove  that  the  "  Kirk  of  the  Jews,"  when  it  cnxcified 
Jesus,  was  not  so  far  removed  from  true  religion  "  as  that 
Kirk  of   Rome  is  declined."      "  My  conscience,"   said 

aiy,  '*  is  not  so."  Conscience,  he  answered,  requires 
knowledge ;  and  he  proceeded  to  say  that  she  had  en- 
joyed na  true  teaching.  Descending  to  particulars,  he 
pronounced  the  mass  "  the  invention  of  man,"  and  there- 
fore "  an  abomination  before  God."  To  hia  harangue, 
Mary  said :  "If  they  were  here  whom  I  have  heard,  they 
would  answer  you."  Knox  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
*'  most  learned  Papist  in  Europe  "  were  present,  that  slie 
might  learn  "  the  vanity  of  the  papistical  religion,"  and 
how  Uttl©  ground  it  had  in  the  Word  of  God.  Ifnox  de- 
parted, wishing  that  she  miglit  be  as  great  a  blessing  to 
Scotland  "  as  ever  Deborah  was  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel."  He  remarks  that  she  *■'  continued  in  her  massing ; 
and  despised  and  quietly  mocked  all  exhortation."  Being 
asked  by  his  friends  at  the  time  what  he  thought  of  her, 
he  said :  *'  If  there  be  not  in  her  a  proud  mind,  a  crafty 
wit,  and  an  indurate  heart  ag-ainst  God  and  his  truth,  my 
judgment  faileth  me,"  In  Knox,  as  he  appears  in  these 
interviews,  one  may  behold  the  incarnation  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  Calvinism. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  summoned  to  the  presence 
of  the  Queen,  in  consequence  of  his  preaching  about  the 
dancing  it  Holyrood.  Knox  said  that  in  the  presence  of 
her  Council  she  was  grave,  but  "  how  soon  soever  the 
French  fillocks,  fiddlers,  and  others  of  that  band  gat  into 
tiie  house  alone,  then  might  be  seen  skipping  not  vei-y 
comely  for  honest  women."  It  must  be  remarked  that 
the  dances  in  vogue  then  would  not  now  be  deemed  ver^ 
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comely,  even  by  liberal  critical  "  He  was  called  and 
Recused,  as  one  that  had  irreverently  spoken  of  the  Qneen, 
and  that  travailed  to  bring  her  into  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  people."  "  The  Queen,"  he  says,  "  made  a  long 
harangue,"  to  which  he  replied  by  repeating  exactly  what 
he  had  said  in  the  pulpit.  In  the  course  of  the  conver- 
Sallon  he  freely  expressed  his  opinion  of  her  uncles, 
whom  he  styled  "  enemies  to  God  and  unto  hia  Son  Jesns 
Christ,"  and  decUned  her  request  that  he  would  oome  and 
make  what  criticisms  he  had  to  make  upon  her  conduct, 
to  her  personally-  He  could  not  wait  upon  individuals, 
but  it  was  his  function  "  to  rebuke  the  sins  and  vicea  of 
all"  in  his  sermons,  which  he  invited  her  to  come  and 
hear.  He  was  too  shrewd  to  consent  to  be  silent  in  public 
for  the  sake  o£  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  her  in 
private.  She  showed  her  displeasure.  But  "  the  saiJ 
John  departed  with  a  reasonable  merry  countenance; 
whereat  some  Papists,  offended,  said,  '  He  is  not  afraid;' 
which  heard  of  him,  he  answered,  '  Why  should  the 
pleasing  face  of  a  gentlewoman  fear  me  ?  I  have  looked 
m  the  faoea  of  many  angry  men,  and  yet  have  not  been 
ifraid  above  measure.' " 

The  mass  and  auricular  confession  were  not  wholly 
given  up,  especially  in  the  western  districts  soutli  of  the 
Clyde.  "  The  brethren,"  says  Knox,  "  detennined  to 
put  to  their  own  hands,"  and  no  longer  wait  for  Iving  or 
Council,  but  "  execute  the  punishment  that  God  had  ap- 
pointed to  idolaters  in  his  law,  by  such  means  as  they 
might,  wherever  they  should  be  apprehended."  The 
jrethren  had  begun  this  work  of  executing  the  law  for 
:heniselvefi,  when  the  Queen,  who  was  at  Lochleven,  sent 
for  Knox.  He  defended  the  proceeding.  Where  kings 
neglect  their  duty  of  executing  the  laws,  the  people  may 
do  it  for  them,  and  even  restrain  kings,  he  added,  in  cas«* 
Uiey  spare  the  wicked  and  oppress  the  innocent.     "  The 

1  Burton,  iv.  30t, 
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examples,"  he  said,  "  are  eyident,  for  Samuel  feared  not 
to  elay  Agag,  the  fat  and  delicate  King  of  Am;iJek,  whom 
King  Saul  hail  sivved :  neither  spared  Elisis  JeKebefs  faka 
prophets  and  Baal's  priests,  albeit  that  King  Ahab  wae 
present.  Phineas  was  no  magistrate,  and  yet  feared  he 
not  to  strike  Cozbi  and  Zimri "  —  and  ho  specified  in  the 
plainest  "words  the  sin  of  which  they  were  guilty.  Ks 
informed  Mary  that  she  must  fulfill  her  part  of  "  the 
utual  contract,"  if  she  expected  to  get  obedience  from 
her  subjects.*  "  The  said  John  left  her,"  but,  much  to 
Lis  surprise,  early  the  next  morning,  she  sent  for  him 
again.  He  met  her  "  at  the  hawking,  by  West  Kincvoss. 
Whether  it  was  the  night's  sleep,  or  deep  dissimulation, 
that  made  her  to  forget  her  former  anger,  wise  men  may 
doubt."  She  conversed  with  him  in  a  familiar  and  confi- 
dential style,  asking  his  good  ofiices  to  restore  peace  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  his  wife ;  and  wound  up 
the  conference  by  alluding  to  the  interview  of  the  pre- 
TJous  night,  and  by  promising  "  to  minister  justice  "  aa 
he  had  required.  Many  arrests  were  actually  made,  ap- 
parently in  pursuance  of  her  promise.  But  from  about 
this  time  (1563),  symptoms  of  a  Romish  reaction  were 
manifest.  The  Queen's  influence  began  to  liave  its  effect. 
Knox  was  not  ignorant  of  her  communications  with 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Papal  Court ;  for  he  had  his  own 
correspondence  on  the  continent.^  From  this  time  Knox 
and  the  Queen  were  really  engaged  in  a  contest,  each  for 
the  extermination  of  the  other .^  "When  it  was  known 
that  she  was  considering  the  question  of  a  marriage  with 
the  Archduke  of  Austria,  or  with  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of 
Philip  II.,  and  when  Knox  found  the  Protestant  nobles 
lukewarm  or  indifferent  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  hesi- 
cate  to  thimder  in  the  pulpit  against  the  scheme,  and  to 
predict  direful  consequences,  should  the  nobles  allow  it  to 
be  carried  out.  Exasperated  at  this  new  interference, 
1  Biitors,  p.  am.  *  Buitjn,  W.  iVi,  *  Itdd 
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Ihe  Queen  summoned  him  to  her  presence^  and  with  pa» 
•ionate  outbursts  of  weeping,  denounced  his  impertiiieBt 
meddling  with  aEEairs  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  Knox 
maintained  his  imperturbable  eoobiess,  although  he  de- 
clared tliat  he  had  no  pleasure  ia  seeing  her  weep,  since 
that  he  could  not,  without  pain,  see  the  tears  of  his  otra 
boys  when  be  chastiaed  them.  Dismissed  fi-om  tlie 
Queen's  presence,  he  was  detained  for  a  while  in  the  adja- 
oeut  room,  where  he  "  merrily  "  uttered  a  quaint  homiit 
to  the  laJies  of  the  court  on  their  "  gay  gear  "  and  on  the 
havoc  that  death  would  make  with  their  flesh  and  aQ 
their  finery ;  a  speech  in  a  tone  that  has  been  aptly 
likened  to  that  of  the  soliloquy  of  the  grave-di^er  in 
Hamlot. 

In  the  summer  of  1563,  during  the  absence  of  the 
Queen  from  Edinburgh,  her  followers  who  were  left  be- 
hind, attempted  to  hold  mass  in  the  chapel  at  Holyrood. 
An  unusual  number  from  the  town  joined  them.  "  Divers 
of  the  brethren,  being  sore  offended,  consult-ed  how  to  re- 
dress that  enormity."  They  resorted  to  the  spot  in  order 
to  note  down  the  names  of  such  as  might  come  to  partici- 
pate in  the  unlawful  rite.  It  appears  that  the  chapel  door 
was  burst  open,  "  whereat,  the  priest  and  the  French 
dames,  being  (iffnvyed,  made  the  shout  to  be  sent  to  the 
town."  Two  of  the  party  were  indicted  "  for  carrying 
pistols  witliin  the  burgh,  convention  of  lieges  at  the 
palace,  and  invasion  of  the  Queen's  servants."  Knox, 
who  had  been  clothed  with  authority  to  summon  the 
faithful  together  in  any  grave  emergency,  issued  a  circular 
calling  upon  them  to  i>e  in  Edinbiu-gh  on  the  day  which 
had  been  designated  for  the  trial.  The  Queen  imagined 
that  she  had  now  caught  him  in  a  pliun  violation  of  iba 
law.  He  was  required  to  appear  before  her  and  the 
Privy  Council,  to  which  were  joined  a  considerable  nani- 
'  ber  of  government  officera  and  nobles.  He  gives  • 
graphic  description  of  the  scene  and  of   the  ooUoqniei 
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kliat  taok  place.  He  states  also  that  "  the  briiit  rising  in 
the  Urmi  that  John  Knox  waa  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  the 
brethren  of  the  Kirk  followed  in  such  numhei"  that  the 
inner  close  was  full,  and  all  the  stairs,  even  to  the  cham- 
ber door  where  the  Queen  and  Council  sat."  This  gather- 
ing of  his  supporters  would,  of  itself,  disincline  the  Coun- 
cil to  raoleat  him ;  but,  independently  of  the  immediate 
danger  atteuduig  such  a  step,  the  Protestant  lords,  the 
subtle  and  unprincipled  Lethington,  for  example,  howcTei 
tbey  might  charge  him  mth  fanaticism,  were  not  at  all 
disposed  to  assume  a  position  of  hostility  towards  him, 
He  had  leave  to  depart,  but  did  not  go  until  he  had 
turned  to  the  Queen  and  prayed  that  "God  would  purg& 
her  heart  from  Popery  and  preserve  her  from  the  counsel 
of  flatterers."  It  is  a  mark  of  the  steadfast  honesty  of 
Knox  that  he  broke  off  intercourse,  for  a  long  time,  witi 
Mnrr.iy,  whom  he  honored  and  loved,  but  whom  he 
blamed,  in  con j miction  with  the  other  lords,  for  neglect- 
ing, in  the  ParUament  of  1563,  the  first  ParOament  after 
the  Queen's  amval,  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  made  in 
1560,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion.^ 
The  principal  business  done  at  that  session  was  to  give 
a  legal  security  to  the  appropriations  tliat  had  been  made 
of  the  church  lands,  by  which  the  nobles  had  so  much 
profited.  It  was  a  short  time  after  this  meeting  of  Par- 
liament that  Knox  preached  the  famous  sermon  to  which 
we  have  referred,  on  the  Queen's  marriage. 
I  The  gloomy  pi-ospects  of  the  cause  of  reform  led  Knox 
to  adopt  a  form  of  public  prayer  for  the  Queen,  in  which 
e  Almighty  weis  besought  to  "  deliver  her  from  the 
ndage  and  thraldom  of  Satan,"  and  thus  save  the  realm 
'*'  from  that  plague  and  vengeance  that  inevitably  follows 
idolatry,"  as  well  as  her  own  soul  from  "that  eternal 
<(B,mDation  which  abides  all  obstinate  and  impenitent  mito 
•lie  end."  At  an  assembly  of  the  Kirk  in  the  summer  oi 
1  MiCrie,  p.  aw. 
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1564,  tlie  propriety  of  this  prayer  came  up  for  diacussicFi 
At  this  meeting  tlie  lay  lords,  Mui'ray,  Hamilton,  Ai^le. 
Morton,  Letliington,  and  others,  entered  into  debate  with 
the  cleriavl  leaders  on  this  question  and  on  tke  propel 
treatment  of  the  Queen,  But  Knox  and  his  associates 
asserted  that  the  maas  is  idolatry,  and,  by  Old  Tt-sta- 
meut  law  and  precedents,  must  be  punished  with  death. 
No  vote  was  taken  ;  but  it  was  soon  evident  to  the  lay 
leaders  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  middle  party, 
and  no  hope  that  the  Queen  would  abandon  her  "  idol- 
atry." 

It  is  obvious  that  Knox  and  his  followers  were  no  dis- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  toleration.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, deserve  to  be  noticed. S'  Fii'st,  there  was  no  kingdom 
where  Roman  Catholica  having  the  relative  strength  of 
the  Calviniats  of  Scotland  would  have  endured  for  a 
moment  a  Protestant  sovereign.  The  story  of  Henn' 
rV.  of  France  shows  what  the  Catholic  party  demanded, 
even  when  there  was  a  powerful  minority  opposed  t) 
them.'*' '  Secondly,  Knox  and  his  associates  were  well  con- 
vinced that  the  Queen,  uotwithataiiding  her  fair  profes- 
sions, only  waited  for  a  favorable  opportuuity  to  extirpate 
them  and  to  bring  back  the  papal  system,  the  abolition 
of  which  she  did  not  concede  to  be  legal,  But,  apart 
from  these  considerations,  the  Roman  Catholic  rites,  in 
the  eyes  of  Knox,  were  idolatry  which  must  be  capitally 
punished  and  utterly  suppressed  ;  otherwise  the  judgmenta 
of  heaven  would  fall  on  the  land.  He  attributed  the 
partijJ  failure  of  the  crops  to  the  wrath  of  God  at  tha 
Qneeu's  mass. 

The  Protestants  had  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  a  fe^^lijig 
that  their  cause  was  being  cautiously  tmdermined.  They 
r&tched  with  eager  attention  the  various  uegotiatiau* 
h%nng  respect  to  the  Queen's  marriage.  Had  they  beea 
r  ally  aware  of  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  effect  a  mar- 
i.^ge  between  Mary  and  Don  Carlos   of    Spain,   wluci 
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were  defeated  by  tihe  maehinationa  of  Catharine  da 
Medici,  through  her  Jealousy  of  the  house  of  Guise,  they 
would  have  been  filled  with  alarm  and  indignation.  The 
propositions  of  Elizabeth,  including  that  of  a  marriage 
of  Mary  to  Leicester,  fell  to  the  ground.  How  far  the 
English  Queen  was  sincere  in  them  it  is  impossible  to 
Bay,  since  even  her  moat  sagacious  advisers  could  not 
fathom  her  duphcity.  One  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Eliza- 
beth's matrimonial  schemes  for  Mary  was  the  steady  re- 
fusal of  the  former  definitely  to  guarantee  the  succession 
to  her  sister  of  Scotland,  She  meant  to  retain  this  safe- 
guard for  her  life  in  her  own  hajids.  All  plans  of  this  sort 
were  cut  oEE  by  Mary's  marriage  with  Darnley.  It  was  a 
case  of  mutual  love  at  first  sight,  Darnley  was  Mary's 
cousin,  and  the  grandson  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Heniy 
VIII.,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  whom  she  married  after 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  James  IV,  Mary  was 
charmed  with  his  personal  appearance  —  hia  tall  form, 
the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  and  his  smooth,  handsome 
face.  Darnley  wsis  a  Cathohc.  Murray  and  the  Prot- 
estants opposed  the  marriage  as  a  decisive  step  towai'ds 
the  restoration  of  the  old  religion.  They  complained  that 
the  laws  against  idolatry  were  not  enforced.  Mary  had 
taken  a  husband  without  consulting  her  Parhament,  which 
if  not  illegal,  was  indecorous  ;  and  she  had  proclaimed 
Ulm  as  King  of  Scots,  which  waa  considered  an  unconsti- 
turional  act,'  The  Queen  had  married  against  the  remon« 
strance  of  Elizabeth  and  had  incurred  her  displeasure. 
The  hopes  of  Mary  centered  in  the  King  of  Spain  and  her 
other  friends  on  the  continent.  The  discontented  barons, 
with  Murray  at  their  head,  took  up  arms,  but  not  receiv- 
ing the  promised  aid  from  England,  their  forces  were  dis* 
persed,  and  the  leadeni  were  compelled  to  fly  across  the 
border.  Just  at  this  juncture,  it  was  apprehended  that 
France  and  Spain  would  join  hands  in  a  common  attack 

1  Burton    v.  9T9. 
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opoD  Protestantism.*  It  waa  supposed,  thongli 
ausly,  that  Catharine  de  Medici  and  her  sou  bad  ^ned  a 
league  at  Bayonne,  at  the  instigation  of  AIta,  for  tfak 
end.  It  was  believed,  also,  that  Mary  had  foraiaUj  at- 
tached her  signature  to  the  same  bond.  The  political  sit- 
I  nation  was  bo  perilous  for  England  and  English  Proti!»- 
tautiam  that  Elizabeth  was  led  falsely  to  disavow  all  con- 
nection with  Murray  and  his  enterprise.  Had  Damley 
h&eu  an  able  man,  and  had  his  Queen  been  possessed  of  a 
wisdom  and  self-control  equal  to  her  acutenesa  and  vivac- 
ity, the  subsequeut  history  of  Seothmd,  and  of  England 
too,  would  have  been  essentially  altered.  But  it  took  but 
a  short  time  for  the  incompatibility  between  Mary  and 
1  Darnley  to  manifest  itself.  Elated  by  his  elevation,  he  of- 
•  fended  the  nobles  by  his  insolence  and  airs  of  superiority. 
His  di-iinkenness  and  other  low  vices  soon  disgusted,  and  at 
length  completely  alienated  his  wife.  Mary  was  impru- 
dent enough  to  bestow  so  many  marks  of  favor  on  Rizzio, 
an  Italian  whom  she  had  made  her  Secretary,  that  he  be- 
came an  object  of  bitter  hatred  to  the  nobility.  They  de- 
spised him  as  an  upstart  and  an  adventurer  who  had 
usurped  that  place  m  the  counsels  and  good  graces  of  the 
Queen  which  belonged  to  themselves.  Rizzio  had  pro- 
moted the  marriage  ^vith  Damley.  He  was  conddered 
one  of  the  props  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faction.  Parlia- 
ment was  about  to  assemble,  "  the  spiritual  estate,"  tc 
quote  from  a  letter  of  Mary  herself,  "  being  placed  then 
in  the  ancient  manuer,  tending  to  have  done  some  good 
anent  restoring  the  auld  religion,  and  to  have  proceeded 
against  our  rebels  according  to  their  demerits."  "  The 
estates  of  Murray  and  his  confederates  were  to  be  for- 
feited. On  the  9th  of  March,  1566,  Rizzio  was  mur- 
dered as  the  result  of  a  plot  of  which  Darnley  on  the  one 

I  Mvf  had  Applied  to  the  King  at  Sp&ia  tm  help  igainut  her  subjects.     Qu* 
ick,  Mnrif  and  her  Accusers^  i.  114. 
^  Letter  of  Mary  to  bur  Coiincitlor,  the  Bishop  of  Hoas,  in  LatMUtofil,  I  Ul 
LSu  Burtoa,  iv.  304. 
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part,  who  Tvas  moved  by  jealousy  of  Rizzio,  and  Riithven 
and  other  Protestant  lords  on  the  other,  who  were  enraged 
at  the  influenca  acquired  by  Rizzio,  were  the  authoi-a  and 
executors.  Darnley  was  angry  that  the  crown  mati'i- 
monial  was  withheld  from  him.  It  was  stipnhited  in  a 
secret  agreement  of  Darnley  with  the  lords  that  tlie  ban- 
ished nobles  should  be  restored  and  the  Prota'jtant  reh'gioii 
maintained,  Rizzio  was  dragged  out  of  the  apartment 
in  which  the  Queen  was  supping,  and  slain  in  the  adja- 
cent room.  It  was  only  three  months  before  the  birth 
of  the  Queen's  son,  afterwards  James  VI.,  whose  life,  as 
well  as  tlie  life  of  his  mother,  were  exposed  to  immi- 
nent peril  by  this  scene  of  brutal  violence.  The  Queen's 
pow^er  of  dissembling  now  served  her  well.  She  won  the 
feeble  Darnley  to  a  cooperation  with  her  scheme,  and  es- 
caping on  Monday,  at  midnight,  from  Holyrood  —  tfie 
murder  of  Rizzio  was  on  Saturday  evening  —  she  rode  for 
five  hours  on  horseback,  and  reached  the  strong  fortresa 
of  Dunbar  at  daylight.  The  banished  lords  had  appeared 
in  Edinburgh  on  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  murder.  The 
new  turn  that  was  given  to  affairs  by  the  Queen's  bold 
and  succcesful  movement  obliged  Morton,  and  the  other 
lords  who  had  been  directly  participant  in  the  destruction 
of  Rizzio,  to  take  refuge  for  a  while  in  England.  The 
others,  including  Murray,  were  received  into  favor.  From 
this  time,  as  we  follow  this  tragic  history,  we  tread  at 
almost  every  step  upon  disputed  ground.  Around  these 
transactions  there  have  gathered  the  conflicting  sympa- 
thies of  reUgions  parties,  not  to  speak  of  the  personal  feel- 
ings which  cluster  about  events  of  pathetic  interest,  events 
which  have  been  selected  by  great  poets  as  an  appropriate 
theme  for  the  drama.  But  there  are  some  leading  facts 
that  are  fully  ascertained,  and  whether  they  are  in  every 
3ase  admitted  or  not,  they  cannot  plausibly  be  disputed. 
One  of  these  facts  is  the  complete  estrangement  of  the 
Queen  from  Darnley,     He  bad  been  mean  and  treacher 
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0U8  enough  to  appear  before  tte  council  and  Bolemnly  to 

affirm,  what  everj'body  knew  to  be  false,  that  he  had  had 
no  concern  in  the  slaying  of  EJzzio.  He  incurred  the 
vindictive  hatred  of  all  who  had  been  his  confederates  in 
the  commisaiun  of  that  act.  But  Mary  took  no  pains  to 
conceal,  she  rather  took  pains  to  manifest  publicly,  her 
thorough  dislike  and  conttsmpt  for  him.  He  was  despised 
and  shunned  by  all.  The  birth  of  his  son,  afterwar<la 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  aud  James  I.  of  England,  which 
took  place  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  on  the  19th  of  Jun<*, 
15G6,  did  not  affect  the  relations  of  his  parents  to  one 
another,  The  repugnance  with  which  Mary  regarde*! 
Damley  was  known  to  everybody,  and  was  reported  to 
foreign  courts.  Another  fact  is  her  growing  fondness  for 
Bothwell,  which  was,  also,  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion, and  was  manifested  by  unmistakable  signs.  Both- 
well  was  a  brave,  adventurous,  resolute  man,  with  some 
exterior  polish  acquired  at  the  court  of  France,  but  iin- 
ftcrupulons  and  unprincipled.  Though  connected  with 
the  Protestant  side,  he  had  stood  faithfully  by  the  Qneeu 
Regent,  Mary's  mother,  and  by  Mary  herself.  He  bad 
taken  no  part  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  but  on  that  occa- 
sion had  himself  escaped  from  Holyrood,  and  had  lent 
her  timely  and  effective  assistance.  Although  the  fjict 
ia  still  questioned  by  Mary's  enthusiastic  defenders,  it  is 
nevertheless  established  that  her  attachment  to  him  grew 
into  an  overpowering  passion. ^  Both  well  liad  a  wife  to 
whom  he  had  not  long  been  married ;  Mary  had  a  hnfl- 
band.  Such  were  the  hindrancea  in  the  way  of  tbeii 
union.  It  was  aiErmed  subsequently  by  Argyle  and 
Huntley  that  they,  together  with  Bothwell,  Murray,  and 
Ijcthington,  used  the  disaffection  of  the  Queen  towsixds  her 
Dusband  as  a  means  of  obtjiiuing  her  consent  to  the  par- 
don and  return  of  Morton  and  others,  who  were  in  banish- 
ment on  account  of  their  agency  in  the  death  of  Rizzia 

>  Burton,  It.  394  nq. 
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Ihey  began  by  proposing  to  her  a  divorce,  but  "  the  one 
thing  clear  is  that  a  promise  was  made  to  rid  the  Qae«n  of 

er  anendiirable  huaband,  and  that  without  a  divorce."  ^ 
Morton  was  allowed  to  return,  but  refused  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  plot,  unless  he  were  furnished  with  a  written 
authorization  from  Mary,  which  cotdd  not  be  procured.^ 
Murray  claimed  with  truth  that  he  never  entered  into  an 
BBgageincnt  for  the  murder  of  Damley  ;  but  Lethington, 
aecortling  to  the  statement  of  Argyle  and  Huntley,  had 
said  that  Murray  would  "  look  through  his  fingers  "  — 
that  Is,  stand  off  and  not  interfere.    Whether  Murray  waa 

.ware  of  the  plot,  and  was  willing  to  have  it  succeed  by 
other  hands  than  his  own,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
determiniid.  The  Queen,  just  before,  gave  a  striking 
proof  of  her  atl'ection  for  Bothwell  by  paying  him  a  visit 
when  he  wag  ill,  at  the  peril  of  her  own  hfe.  Damley 
had  been  taken  ill  and  went  to  Gliiagow,  where  he  waa 
cared  for  under  the  direction  of  hia  father,  the  old  Earl  of 
Lennox.  The  Queen  announced  her  purpose  to  visit 
him.  She  ma^le  the  visit,  and  after  they  met,  a  conver- 
sation occurred  between  Damley  and  Crawford,  a  gentle- 
man in  the  service  of  Lennox,  whom  the  latter  had  in- 
structed  to  observe  and  report  whatever  he  saw  and  heard. 
The  Queen  had  arranged  with  Darnley  that  he  should 

e  taken  to  Craigmillar  Castle  and  there  receive  medical 

'eatment.  Both  Crawford  and  Darnley  expressed  to 
one  another  their  dislike  of  this  arrangement,  in  such 
terms  as  imply  a  suspicion  that  evil,  even  murder,  might 
p.jssibly  be  Intended.  Damley  expressed  to  Mary  his 
penitence,  and  his  ardent  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the 
old  relations  between  them.  She  met  his  advances  ap- 
parently In  a  friendly  spirit,  and  gave  him  fair  promises. 
.4.  few  days  later  he  was  removed  to  Edinbm-gh,  but  in- 

l  See  Boiton,  W.  332  seq. 

I  Morton,  in  the  confession  that  he  made  before  hia  execution,  owned  thit  hi 
wtR  urged  by  Bothweli  to  join  in  (he  plot,  and  said,  t&  a  rensoo  for  Dot  nfMl- 
Iqc  H  lo  the  Queen;  "  She  was  the  doer  thereof." 
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■tend  of  being  taken  to  Craigmillar,  or  to  Holyrood,  he 
was  conveyed  to  a  place  close  to  the  city  wall,  csiUed  the 
Kirk-of-field,  to  an  uninhabited  house  that  belonged  to 
Robert  Balfour,  a  dependant  of  Bothwell,  several  rooms 
of  ijTtiich  had  been  fitted  up  for  tlie  King's  reception.  The 
Queen  slept  several  nights  in  the  room  under  Damley'a 
apartment ;  but  on  Sunday  evening,  the  9th  of  February, 
1567,  she  left  Ms  bedside  to  attend  the  festivities  con- 
nected with  the  wedding  of  one  of  her  servants  at  Holy- 
rood.  That  night  the  house  was  bloivii  up  with  gunpowder, 
which  Bothwell  and  his  followers  had  placed  m  the 
Queen's  bedroom,  under  Damley.  His  body  was  found 
at  some  distiince  from  the  house,  Whether  he  wa8  stran- 
gled, or  otherwise  killed,  before  the  explosion  or  not,  ia 
still  a  controverted  point.  The  conspirators  had  provided 
themselves  mth  false  keys  and  had  deliberately  perfected 
all  their  arrangements.  Whether  or  not  the  Queen  wa3 
privy  to  the  murder,  lier  conduct  afterwards  was  auifi- 
ciently  imprudent  to  confirm  the  worst  suspicions.  Both- 
well,  who  was  known  to  be  the  principal  criminal,  was 
shielded  by  a  trisd  so  conducted  as  to  be  nothing  short  of 
a,  mockery  of  justice.'  Instead  of  experiencing  her  dis- 
plejvsure,  he  rose  still  higher  in  her  favor,  and  was  honored 
with  an  accumulation  of  offices  which  rendered  him  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  kingdom.  The  next  great 
event  is  the  abduction  of  the  Queen  by  Bothwell,  who. 
at  the  head  of  a  body  o£  retainers,  stopped  her  on  hei 
way,  and  without  any  resistance  on  her  part,  conducted 
her  to  Stirling  Castle.  Previously,  at  a  supper  which  he 
gave  in  Edinburgh,  possibly  through  the  fear  that  he  iu- 
■pired,  he  had  prevailed  on  most  of  the  first  men  of  Scot- 
land to  sign  a  paper  recommending  the  Qneeu  to  marry 
him.  In  Mary's  own  account  of  her  capture  and  of  the 
itccurrences   at  Stirling,  she  represents  that  force  WM 


'  Mdvillc  Mys  tliat  evetybody  suspected  Bothwell  of  the  murder. 


Mirtoirt 


MARY  A  PRISONEB. 
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'  med,  bnt  merely  to  bucIi  a  degree,  and  accompanied  with 
Buch  protestationa  of  love  —  which  bad  the  more  effect 
from  her  sense  of  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  her 
—  that  she  could  only  forgive  her  suitor  for  this  excess 
and  impatience  of  affection.  Sir  James  Slelville,  h^r 
faithful  friend,  who  had  warned  her,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  against  marrying  Bothwell,  waa  with  her  when  she 
was  stopped  by  him ;  and  he  dryly  remarks  that  Cap- 
tain Blackader,  who  captured  him,  told  him  "  that  it  waa 
with  the  Queen's  own  consent."  *  Spottiswoode,  ^vho  wrote 
his  history  at  the  request  of  James  I.,  lier  son,  says  that 
"  No  men  doubted  but  this  was  done  by  her  own  liking 
and  consent,"  2  Bothwell  waa  divorced  from  his  wife, 
and  the  public  wedding  that  united  him  to  the  Queen 
followed.  He  now  governed  with  a  high  hand.  Mary 
herself,  to  her  own  cost,  soon  became  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  his  coarse  and  despotic  nature,  and  was 
an  utiliappy  wife.  Meantime  the  principal  barons  were 
combining  and  preparing  to  crush  Bothwell,  nnd  they 
entered  into  communication  \rith  Elizabeth,  from  whom 
they  sought  a-^sistance.  At  Carberry  Hill  the  forces  of 
Bothwell  and  the  army  collected  by  the  lords  were  ar- 
rayed against  each  other,  Bnt  a  battle  was  avoided  by 
the  surrender  of  Mary,  after  a  long  parley  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  arrangement  which  permitted  the  escape  of 
Bothwell.  She  was  led  to  Edinburgh,  and  treated  with 
great  pereonai  incUgnity,  especially  by  the  people,  who 
generally  believed  in  her  criminahty.  From  there  she 
waa  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Loclileven.  The  lords  had  in- 
tercepted a  letter,  as  they  asserted,  from  Mary  to  Both- 
well,  which  showed  that  her  passion  for  him  had  not 
tbated.  Sir  James  Melville,  speaking  of  a  letter  to  the 
Qneen  from  the  Laird  of  Grange,  written  at  this  time, 
viys :  "  It  contained  many  other  loving  and  humble  a*l- 

1  Mtneirt,  p.  158. 

«  Hitt<rrg  of  the  Chttrck  ,f  Scotlaitd  (EdlDb.  (d.,  ll«l),  iL  U 
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monitions,  which  made  her  bitterly  to  weep,  for  she  couH 
not  do  that  so  hastily  which  process  of  time  might  kav€ 
accomplished,"  that  is,  "^m^  htm  [Bothwell]  clean  out  of 
mind,"'^  This  is  one  among  the  abundant  proofs  that 
whatever  constraint  had  been  put  upon  her  movemeJit5 
by  Bothwell,  the  chain  that  bound  her  to  him  \vaa  the 
infatuation  of  her  own  heai't. 

The  statements  in  the  foregoing  sketch  rest  upon  evi- 
dence which  is  independent  of  the  famous  "  casket  let- 
ters "  —  the  letters  and  love-sonnets  addressed  by  Mary 
to  Bothwell,  together  with  contracts  of  marriage  between 
them,  which,  it  was  alleged,  were  found  in  a  silver  casket, 
that  Bothwell,  after  his  flight,  vainly  endeavored  to  pro- 
cui'e  from  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  If  the  casket  lettera 
are  genuine,  they  prove  incontestably  that  in  the  raimler 
of  Darnley,  Mary  waa  an  accomphce  before  the  act. 
The  genuineness  of  them  has  been  more  or  less  elab- 
orately discussed,  and  haa  been  maintained  by  the  moat 
eminent  historians,  aa  Hume,  Robertson,  Laing,  Burton, 
Mackintosh,  Mignet,  Ranke.  Their  genuineness  haa  been 
defended  lately  by  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  "  History  of 
England."  The  most  acute  of  the  writers  on  the 
other  aide  is  Mr.  Hosaek,  the  author  of  a  recent  work 
upon  Mary  and  her  accusere.^  No  candid  critic  can  deny, 
whatever  may  be  lus  final  verdict,  tliat  the  letters  contiiin 
many  internal  marks  of  genuineness  which  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  for  a  counterfeiter  to  invent,  and  that 
the  scrutiny  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  Scottish 
Privy  Council,  the  Scottish  ParUament,  and  the  English 
Privy  Council  was  such  that,  if  they  were  foiled,  it  it 
jiard  to  accoimt  for  the  failure  to  detect  the  imposture. 
Moreover,  the  charaeter  of  Murray,  although  it  may  be 
admitted  that  he  was  not  the  immaculate  person  that  he  ia 
eometimea  considered  to  have  been,  must  have  been  black 


1  Memoirt,  p,  16S. 

*  Mary  Quern  of  SeoU  and  htr  AeeUHrt. 
Sd  edition.    2  rnlii,    London,  1S7(K 
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indeed  if  these  documenta,  which  he  brought  forward  to 
provG  the  guilt  of  his  sister,  were  forged.  But  Mun'ay  is 
praised  not  only  by  his  personal  adherents  and  by  his  party, 
but  by  men  like  Spottiswoode  and  Melville.'  Rauke,  who 
considera  the  letters  to  be  genuine,  though  somewhat  al- 
tered in  passing  through  the  various  translations,  still 
hesiiates  to  pronounce  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  Queen's 
foreknowledge  of  the  murder.  Another  interpretation  ai 
the  matter  was  broached  —  that  Mary  was  actually  be- 
coming drawn  to  her  penitent  husband,  that  their  recon- 
ciliation was  sincere  ;  and  that  Bothwell,  seeing  the  danger 
that  his  prize  would  sHp  fifom  his  grasp,  hastened  the 
consummation  of  his  plot.  Ranks  observes  that  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  belongs  to  the  poet  who  can  open 
up  the  depths  of  the  heart,  those  abysses  in  which  the 
storms  of  passion  rage,  and  actions  are  born  which 
hid  defiance  to  law  and  to  morality,  and  yet  have 
deep  roots  lo  the  human  soul.^  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  in  what  way  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the 
genuineness  of  the  casket  letters,  as  Ranke  affirms  it, 
with  any  other  supposition  than  Mary's  complicity  in 
the  plot  in  which  Bothwell  was  the  chief  actor.  There 
is  decisive  proof  that  they  have  not  been  materially  in- 
terpolated.^ 

1  "A  nuw  truly  good,  Md  worthy  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  bwt  goirernori 
that  (liis  kiogdom  bath  enjoyed,  and,  therefore,  to  tlila  day  bonored  with  Ifaa 
title  of  'thegood  tttgenl.'  "—  SjioLliBwoode,  SUtort/  oflht  Church  of  Beottnitti, 

a.  131. 

^  Englkckt  G>ch.,  i.  20T.  Of  the  abduction  of  Maij,  Banka  aaya:  "  Halt 
freiwjllig,  balb  gezvmngen,  gerictb  sio  iii  eetne  Gewalt,  nsd  dadiucli  iq  die 
Nothwendigkeit,  ihm  ihre  Hand  zii  geben  "  (p.  309). 

*  Burton,  7.  ISl.  As  to  the  vexed  qnestions  of  the  gailt  or  innocence  of  Mary, 
and  of  the  gcauincneia  of  tiie  casket  docimieats,  questions  that  still  interest 
the  minds  of  men,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  judgment  upon 
the  frivolity  of  the  whole  inquiry,  the  recent  work*  of  Burton  on  the  one  sids, 
md  of  UoMick  on  the  other,  fortunately  present  the  case  so  adequately  that 
Svery  reader  can  form  a  condttsion  for  fiimaelf.  Lawson'»  edition  of  Bishop 
Keith's  tlittary  of  the  Affiiiri  eif  Church  and  Slate  in  Scothmi  (printed  for  the 
Spottiswoode  Soc,  1845),  a  work  favorable  to  Ma.y,  presents  in  the  editor's 
•eiiious  notes  a  large  unounl  of  valuable  material,    Buchanan,  in  his  BitU<>-y. 


L 
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At  Locbleven,  Mary  signed  two  documents,  the  one 
abdicating  the  tlirone,  the  other  appointing  Murray  Re- 
gent during  the  minority  of  her  child.  From  this  diita, 
in  public  recorda,  the  reign  of  James  VI.  commences. 
The  infant  King  was  crowned  at  Stirling,  on  the  29th  ot 
July,  1567. 

In  December,  a  Parliament  aasembled,  which  confirmed 
the  Acta  of  1560  for  the  establiBhmeut  of  Protestantiani. 
From  thia  time  the  ne'.v  Kirk  was  able  to  set  on  foot  a 
more  efficient  discipline  than  had  been  possible  before, 
One  sign  of  tlia  change  was  the  eecleeiastical  censure  to 
which  all  publications  were  subjected.  In  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  the  Scottish  Church,  the  lay 
eldership  baa  a  prominent  place.  In  1578,  the  "  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  "  embodied  the  complete  Presbyterian 
hierarchy,  ascending  from  the  parish  sessions  through  the 
presbyterioa  and  provincial  synods  up  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, which  wtia  supreme.  Superintendents  were  re- 
tained, whose  function  it  was  to  carry  out  the  measuree 
of  tlie  Assembly.     At  Frankfort,  Knox  had  composed 


but  etpeciiUly  in  his  Detecliira  of  the  Actioai  of  Miirt/  Quc«n  ef  Scott,  w'. 
•rat  written  under  the  Ruspices  of  Murrsr,  niiide  k  rhetorical,  yet  powerful  ud 
B<[ective  attack,  which  reflects  the  popular  feeling,  adirerso  to  Mary,  that  ei- 
tsted  at  the  time  in  Scotland.  Leflij's  J)e^rice  qfthe  Honor  of  Mary^  bj  one 
of  her  zealous  adherents,  was  a  plea  on  the  other  side.  He  was  fallowed  hj 
other  advocatcBof  Mary  on  the  continent.  DeThou,  the  freaC  French  historiaOr 
believed  with  Duchanan,  and  could  not  he  induced  hy  Jamea  L  to  rvtract  hii 
rvrdict  syfsltit^t  the  King's  mother.  Caiudeo,  the  English  historian  of  the 
Hvc'itteenlii  century,  niatntalncd  her  innocence.  Anderson  and  odiers  pulr- 
Jished  the  documents.  Keith  and  Goodall  wrote  in  favor  of  Slary.  Tytler, 
Whitaker,  and  Chalmers,  nri^cd  on  tho  same  side.  Rohert«an  appended  U>  the 
tliird  volume  of  bis  Batory  of  Scotland  a  careftilly  etudicd  DiMtiintion  oa 
King  Ilenri/'i  Mardtr,  to  which  he  considers  that  Mary  was  privj-j  and  Hnm* 
maintained  the  rauie  view  in  his  fourth  volume,  in  the  text  and  in  an  etahorate 
Bote.  Both  contend  for  the  genuineness  of  the  casket  documents.  Gilbeit 
Bluai*.  replied  lo  Robertson.  An  oxtcosive  discussioti,  in  agreemeot  mlh  th« 
Tiewa  of  Flumo  nnd  Koberlson,  tills  two  vnhunes  ot  Malcolm  I.aioB's  B» 
ioT^  of  Sootlatid,  Prince  Alexander  I.ahanolI  published,  in  IS-U,  a 
hi  leven  volutnes,  of  Queen  Mary's  Letters.  Mr.  Fronde's  conden 
Uary  has  lately  revived  the  controversy.  Mary  Qurtn  ofSeot$  and 
Cbjf/uA  IJiitorian,  by  Jamps  F.  Meline  (New  Tork,  1873),  ia  a  poleno 
iKainst  Frrjude. 
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book  of  devotion  for  public  worship,  which  he  used  in  hia 
ehurch  at  Geneva  :  "  The  Forme  of  Prayers  and  Minii*- 
tration  of  the  Sacraments,  &c.,  used  in  the  English  Con- 
gregation at  Geaeva,  and  approved  by  the  famous  and 
godly  learned  man,  Jolm  Calvin."  This,  with  a  few 
changes,  became  the  "  Book  of  Common  Order  "  for  the 
Scottish  Church.  It  contains  no  form  of  absolution.  It 
includes  a  Confession  of  Faith,  which  differs  fi-om  that 
which  Parhament  and  the  General  Assembly  adopted. 
This  new  Confession  is  derived  from  Calvin's  Catechism, 
relating  to  the  Apostle's  Creed,  The  doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament  is  identical  with  that  of  Calvm,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Lutheran  and  the  earher  Zwinghan 
theorj^  There  was  a  genei-al  form  of  expulsion  of  un- 
worthy persons  from  the  Lord's  table,  in  connection  with 
the  ministration  of  the  Sacrament.  This  was  called 
excommunication  or  "  fencing  of  the  tables."  Marriages, 
aa  well  aa  baptisms,  were  celebrated  in  church  and  on 
Simdaj'8.  This  "  Book  of  Common  Order"  continued  in 
use  for  about  a  hundred  years,  when  it  was  dropped,  in 
connection  with  the  contest  against  the  Enghsh  Prayer 
Book.  After  the  Presbyterian  system  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Assembly,  the  old  pohty  of  the  Chm-eh  re- 
mained as  a  matter  of  law.  There  were  bishops,  and  also 
abbots  and  priors ;  these  places  being  filled,  after  1560, 
by  Protestants,  and  sometimes  by  laymen.  In  1572,  it 
was  agreed  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities 
■jhat  the  old  names  and  titles  of  archbishops  and  bishops 
should  continue,  although  the  incumbents  were  to  have 
no  power  greater  than  that  of  superintendents,  and  were 
to  be  subject  to  the  Ivirk  and  General  Assembly  in  spirit- 
ual things  afl  they  were  to  the  Ifing  in  things  temporal. 
The  temporahties  of  the  sees  had  mostly  flowed  iut<3  the 
hands  of  laymen.  This  was  what  Knox  condemned  ;  the 
revival  of  episcopacy,  in  the  shadowy  form  just  described, 
[  appears  to  have  exciterf  in  him  httle  or  no  opposition.^ 
^H     '  Ccmssre  UcCiie,  p.  3SS  wq.,  with  Burton,  y.  S\i     Tlie  dociuneuU  uu 
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After  about  twenty  years,  the  Presbyterian  system,  pu» 
and  simple,  was  established,  under  the  auspices  of  Aiidrew 
'  Melville.  Subsequently,  the  attempts  of  James  VI.  tc 
establish  the  royal  supremacy,  and  to  introduce  not  only 
tho  Auglicau  pohty,  but  the  Anglican  ritual,  also,  begau 
that  contest  between  the  Throne  and  the  Kirk,  which  ag- 
naUzed  the  next  reign,  and  brought  Charles  I.  to  the 
scaffold.' 

The  Queen  of  Enghind  professed,  and  probably  with 
sincerity,  lier  high  indignation  at  the  treatment  of  Mary 
by  her  subjects.  It  was  a  flagrant  disregai-d  of  Eliza- 
beth's great  political  maidni  "  that  the  head  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  foot."  But  in  Murray  she  had  a  per- 
epicacious  and  fu-ra  man  to  deal  with.  It  was  evident  to 
the  counselloi"s  of  EUzabeth  and  to  Ehzabeth  herself,  that 
if  she  interposed  to  put  down  the  Protestant  lords,  who 
bad  imprisoned  Mary  and  compelled  her  abdication,  they 
would  make  common  cause  with  France,  and  her  own 
throne  would  be  shaken.  This  conclusion,  however,  was 
not  reached  at  once.  Mary  escaped  from  Lochleven  on 
the  2d  of  May,  1568,  and  an  army  quickly  rallied  to  hei 
stcmdard.  It  was  then  the  wish  of  Elizabeth  and  hei 
Cabinet  to  restore  her  to  her  throne,  without  any  inter- 
vention of  the  French,  and  under  such  circumstances  ai 
would  effectually  secure  the  safety  of  England  and  the 

tm  found  In  Calderwood^  Hiiion/  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  (Wodrow  Society  )|  iii. 
ITO  §B^.  Sc3  also  PriDcipal  1^6}  Histon/  ofthE  ChrtrcK  o^ Soffttand,  i.  30G,ii. 
iMq. 

^  Tbe  .ABt  days  of  Knos  were  not  free  from  peril  and  coafllcC  ^Vlien  tJit 
QuMn'a  ptity  obtained  the  aBcendenoy  (in  1571)  in  Ediiiburgii,  be  retired  to  St. 
AndrawB.  Jamei  Melville,  alterwards  a  mlnUter,  then  s  student  lo  the  college, 
hu  left  B  rery  interesting  description  ol  him,  a  decrepit  old  oun,  with  maitea 
fur  about  his  aeek,  with  a  etaS  in  band,  and  helped  along  the  etreet  br  hii 
faithful  een'ant,  Hicliard  Bannatyiie,  "  and  by  the  said  Bichud  and  anothet 
»3rv-ant  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  ■where  be  behovit  to  lean  at  his  first  entry,  bid 
ere  he  had  done  with  his  semion,  be  was  bo  active  and  vigoroua,  that  he  wu 
likely  to  ding  the  pulpit  iti  blatls  and  fly  oat  of  it."  (McCrie,  p.  330.)  Uu>- 
natyne  wrote  interesting  ittmwinU  of  Knox.  Knox  died  on  ttie  24th  of  K» 
rember,  1672.  Morton  said,  over  hia  grave,  "  that  ho  neither  feared  nor  Sat 
lei^  anjr  QesU."    XB'U^on,  r.  3^.) 
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ascendency  of  Elizabeth  in  her  counsels.  But  Mai-y's 
army  was  defeated  at  Langside,  when  she  was  attempt- 
ing to  march  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  she  escaped  by  a 
precipitate  flight  into  England,  where  she  threw  heiaeU 
on  the  protection  of  Ehzabeth.  The  ardent  and  jerse 
veriug  solicitations  of  Mary  for  an  interview  with  the 
English  Qneen  were  put  off  nntil  she  should  be  cleared 
of  the  crime  that  was  imputed  to  her.  Murray  and  his 
associates  were  called  upon  to  justify  their  proceedings, 
and  brought  forward  the  "  casket  documents,"  to  subatan- 
tiate  their  charges. 

Elizabeth  might  dislike  the  religious  system  of  the  vic- 
torioiis  party  in  Scotland  and  abhor  their  pohtical  max- 
ims ;  but  they  were,  in  the  existing  situation  of  Europe, 
her  allies,  and  to  put  Mary  back  upon  her  throne  would 
have  been  an  act  of  suicide.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
she  never  renounced  her  claim  to  the  crown  of  England. 
At  this  juncture,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  slow  and  cau- 
tious Philip  declined  the  offensive  aUiance  that  was  of- 
fered him  by  France.  In  1569,  the  victoi-y  over  the  Hu- 
guenots in  France  was  followed  by  a  CathoUc  rebellion 
in  the  North  of  England.  The  demand  was  that  Maiy's 
title  to  the  succession  should  be  acknowledged.  The  ex- 
commimication  of  Elizabeth  by  Pius  V.  succeeded. 
Thenceforward,  all  who  sympathized  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  reaction  in  Europe,  and  acknowledged  the  Pope's 
authority,  were  under  the  strongest  temptation  to  treat 
Elizabeth  as  a  usurper  who  ought  to  be  actually  detlironed. 
The  rebellion,  under  the  lead  of  Norfolk,  %vas  undertaken 
with  the  express  and  warm  approbation  of  the  Pope,  and 
Philip  was  only  deterred  by  prudential  motives  from 
sending  his  forces  in  aid  of  it ;  he  preferred  to  wait  until 
Hie  insurgents  should  have  seized  on  the  person  of  the 
Qneen.  The  current  of  events  was  gradually  leading  to 
jn  open  conflict  with  Spain,  which  both  the  Queen  and 
Philip  were  reluctant  to  begin.     For  her.  own  seciurity 
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ihe  secretly  provided  assistance  to  the  revolted  Bubjtrtti 
of  Philip  in  the  Netherlands,  which  pleased  France,  au 
her  aid  to  the  Scottish  rebels  haxi  gratified  Philip.  The 
consequeuce  was  that  favorable  terras  were  granted  to  the 
Netherlands  in  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  lu  1.S76.  It 
was  mattirial  to  her  interests  that  the  Huguenots  should 
uot  be  subdued,  and  she  covertly  gave  them  help  while 
she  was  in  friendly  relations  with  the  French  govemmeut 
that  was  seeking  to  crush  them.  At  length  the  despei«te 
oouditiou  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands  imposed 
on  her  the  necessity,  in  1585,  of  openly  sending  her 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Leicester,  for  their  deliver- 
ance. Shortly  after,  Drake  appeared  before  St.  Domingo 
and  took  possession  of  that  island. 

Mary  Stuart  was  the  centre  of  the  hopes  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Protestant  England  and  of  Elizabeth.  Their 
plots  looked  to  the  elevation  of  Mary  to  the  throne  which 
Elizabeth  filled.  Political  ambition  and  religious  fanati- 
cism were  linked  together  in  this  great  scheme.  M&ry'i 
life  was  regarded  by  the  wisest  of  the  English  statesmen 
as  a  standing  menace.  When  her  complicity  with  the 
conspiracy  of  Babington,  which  involved  a  Spanish  inva- 
sion  and  the  dethronement  and  death  of  Elizabeth  was 
proved,  the  execution  of  Mary  followed  (1587). 

Apart  from  the  interference  of  Elizabeth  in  the  Nether- 
lands, England  and  Spain  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  des- 
ultory warfare  on  the  ocean,  where  the  treasure  ships  of 
Phihp  were  captured  by  Drake  and  his  compeers,  aod 
the  Spanish  colonies  harassed  by  their  attacks.  The 
cruelty  of  the  Inquisition  to  English  sailors  in  Spain 
quickened  the  relish  of  the  great  English  mariners  for 
this  kind  of  retaliation.  The  sailing  of  the  invincible 
Armada  for  the  conquest  of  England  was  at  once  the  cul- 
mination of  this  prolonged,  indefinite  confiict,  and  the 
supreme  effort  of  the  Catholic  reaction  to  annihilate  the 
Protestant  strength.     The  v^or  of  the  English  seamen, 
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irith  the  winds  for  their  aUiea,  dispersed  and  destroyed 
the  mighty  fleet,  and  "  the  northern  ocean  even  to  the 
frozen  Thule  was  scattered  -with  the  proud  shipwrecka  of 
the  Spanish  Armada."  ^  A  death-blow  was  given  to  the 
hopes  of  the  enemies  of  Protestant  England  (1588). 


A  sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  Great  Britain  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the  attempts  to  plant 
Protestantism  in  Ireland.  Ireland,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
countries  to  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  has 
been  equaled  by  none  in  its  devotion  to  the  Roman 
Church,  although  the  independence  of  the  comitry  was 
wrested  from  it  under  the  warrant  of  a  bull  o£  Adrian 
I"V.,  which  gave  it  to  Henry  II.  Protestantism  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  hated  domination  of  foreigners,  and  was 
propagated  according  to  methods  recognized  in  that  age 
aa  lawful  to  the  conqueror.^  Invaders  who  were  engaged 
in  an  almost  perpetual  conflict  with  a  subject  race,  the 
course  of  which  was  marked  by  horrible  massacres,  could 
hardly  hope  to  convert  their  enemies  to  their  own  relig- 
ions faith.  Henry  VIII,,  having  made  himself  the  head 
of  the  English  Church,  proceeded  to  establish  his  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  in  the  neighboring  island.  This  was 
ordained  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1537,  bat  was  re- 
eiflted  by  a  great  part  of  the  clergy,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  at  their  head,  G-eorge  Browne,  a  willing 
agent  of  the  Kmg,  who  had  been  Provincial  of  the 
Aognstine  friars  in  England,  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  The  Protestant  hierarchy  was  constituted,  but 
the  people  remained  Catholic,  The  mistaken  poUcy  of 
seeking  to  Anghcize  the  country  was  pursued,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  religion  were  conducted  in  a  tongue  which  they 
did  not  understand.  The  Prayer  Book,  which  wtis  intro- 
duced in  1551,  was  not  rendered  into  Irish,  but  was  tn 

•  MiltoQ,  0/  R</ornutt\o%  in  England^  b.  ii, 

*  Hmlk^  Comt  Eiii.,  ch.  xviii. 
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be  rendered  into  Latin,  for  the  aake  of  ecclegia£tic9  aad 
othtTS  wlio  were  not  acquainted  with  English  I  On  Um 
ooocssioD  of  Mary,  the  new  fabric  which  had  been  raised 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  hia  son,  fell  to  pieces  without  resist- 
ttiK-e,  As  the  Catholic  Reaction  became  organized  in 
Kui'ope,  and  began  to  wage  its  contest  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, tlio  Irish  who  had  to  some  extent  attended  the 
English  service,  generally  deserted  it.  Protestantism 
had  no  footing  outside  of  the  Pale,  or  where  Engliah 
soldiers  were  not  present  to  protect  it  or  force  it  upon 
the  people.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  wore  a 
Bomewhat  Puritanic  cast,  and  in  ita  formularies  set  fortli 
prominently  tlie  Calviniatic  theology.  The  New  Testa- 
ment Wiis  not  translated  into  Irish  until  1602 ;  and  tli« 
Prayer  Book,  though  translated  earlier,  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  public  authority,  and  waa  httle  used.^  Among 
rarious  wise  suggestions  in  Lord  Bacon's  tract,  written  in 
IGOl,  entitled  "  Consideiatioas  touching  tlie  Qaeea's  ser- 
Tio©  in  Ireland,"  is  a  recommendation  to  take  care  "  of 
the  versions  of  Bibles  and  catechisms,  and  other  booka 
£  instruction,  into  the  Irish  language."'  With  equal 
cagsoify  and  good  feeling,  he  counsels  the  establishment 
of  colonies  or  plautations,  the  sending  out  of  fervent, 
popular  preachers  and  of  pious  and  learned  bishops,  and 
the  fostering  of  education.  He  recommends  mildness 
and  toleration  rather  than  the  use  of  the  temporal  sword 
But  the  pohcy  which  the  great  philosopher  and  states* 
mnn  marked  out,  was  very  imperfectly  followed. 

>  tUnlwkk,  Biitory  ^O*  M^trma^m,  p.  STO. 

t  TUa  tnot  li  la  nri.  t>  if  KoBtaga'!  adttion  of  Btcon'*  writiagf 
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TKB  EEFORMATION  IN  ITALY  AND  IN  SPAIN:  THH 
OODNTEE-EEFOBMATION  IN  THE  ROMAN  CATHOUO 
CHtTEOH. 

Pkotestantism,  which  in  the  course  of  one  genera- 
tion spread  over  a  great  part  of  Central  and  Northern 
Europe,  penetrated  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees- 
Bat  here,  in  the  Italian  and  Spanish  peninsulas,  it  en- 
coontered  the  first  effectual  resistance.  Here  were  organ- 
ized the  forces  that  were  to  arrest  its  march,  and  eTen  to 
reconquer  territory  which  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
new  faith. 

After  the  emancipation  of  Italy  from  the  control  of  the 
German  emperors,  by  the  downfall  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
line,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  period  of 
two  centuries  and  a  half  elapsed  prior  t«  the  invasion  of 
Charles  VIII.  Then  Italy  became  the  field  and  the  prize 
of  the  conflict  between  the  Spanish- Austrian  bouse  and 
France.  The  long  interval  of  independence  preceding 
this  epoch,  notwithstanding  the  turbulence  and  confusion 
that  marked  the  political  history  of  Italy,  was  the  era  in 
which  art,  letters,  trade,  and  commerce  flourished  moat ; 
the  period  in  which  the  intellectual  superiority  of  Italy 
imong  the  European  nations  was  moat  conspicuouB,  But 
municipal  hberty  was  gradually  lost.  The  conflicts,  in 
the  northern  and  central  cities,  between  the  nobles  and 
the  commons,  generally  issued  ui  the  triumph  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  the  next  step  was  the  grasping  of  supreme  powei 
by  a  single  family.     The  dominion  of  a  tyrant  or  lord 
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was  biiilt  up  on  the  ruina  of  republicanism.  Florencn 
followed  the  fate  of  other  cities,  and  fell  at  last  under  the 
Tule  of  the  Medici.^  The  diTision  of  Italy  into  states,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  —  of  which  Naples, 
the  Papal  Kingdom,  Florence,  Milan,  and  Venice,  were 
the  chief  —  was  favorable  to  the  Reformation.  There  waa 
no  one  central  government  with  power  to  crush  the  new 
opinions.  It  might  be  posaible  for  those  who  were  perse- 
cuted in  one  city  to  flee  into  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  decline  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  took  place  in 
the  age  before  the  Reformation,  the  brilliant  age  of  liter- 
ature and  art,  was  an  inauspicious  event. 

Italy  was  a  near  spectator  of  the  venality  and  profli- 
gacy of  the  Roman  curia,  and  the  victim  in  the  strife  that 
was  kindled  by  the  ambition  of  the  pontiffs  to  extend 
their  temporal  dominion  Emd  to  aggrandize  their  relatives. 
The  rebukes  that  were  thundered  from  the  pulpit  of  Sa- 
vonarola were  not  stripped  of  their  influence  in  oonseqaence 
of  his  death,  for  which  the  enmity  of  Alexander  VI,  waa 
largely  responsible.  In  the  Council  of  the  Lateran,  in 
1512,  ^gidius.  General  of  the  Auguatiuian  Order,  Euid  the 
Count  of  Mirandola,  among  others,  denounced  the  abuses 
that  menaced  the  Church  and  reUgion  itself  with  ruin. 
The  ai'raignment  of  the  papal  administration  by  the 
Transalpine  reformers  would  naturally  meet  with  a  sym- 
pathetic response  in  Italy.  Yet  there  was  a  national 
pride  connected  with  the  Papacy ;  and  this  sentiment  waa 
itrengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Papacy  was 
often  attacked  as  an  Itahan  institution,  and  in  a  style  that 
was  adapted  to  wound  Italian  feeling. 

As  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
inspired  by  the  teachings  of  Abelard  with  a  love  of  truth, 
and  catching  the  spirit  which  the  struggle  for  mTinicipal 

>  On  the  eeadltion  of  IUI7  in  the  IBtb  ceatorT,  s«e  Sismoadi,  ZTtat.  d.  Jtfyid. 
lioL  d.  Mof/tn  Agt,  vn.  ch.  x. ;  HUlam,  Europe  itnritiff  (Ae  Afijdh  Aatt,  eh.  d 
Ml- 
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hberty  was  begjnniug  to  nourish,  demanded  that  th« 
dergy  should  renounce  their  worldly  posseaaions  and  tem- 
poral power,  and  return  to  a  life  of  apostolic  eimplicity. 
For  a  time  his  eloquence  carried  the  day  in  Rome  itself. 
He  perished  at  laat,  a  martyr  to  his  principles.*  The 
follies  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  even  the  iniquitous  doinga 
of  Popea,  had  been  castigated  by  Italian  writers  from  the 
dawn  of  the  vernacular  literature.  The  lofty  and  bitter 
invectives  of  Danto  arc  aimed  at  the  temporal  ambition 
and  at  particulsir  misdeeds  of  incumbents  of  the  Holy  See. 
At  the  very  opening  of  the  '^  Inferno,"  he  paints  the  ex- 
isting Church,  clothed  with  temporal  power,  as  — 


"  A  Bh»-walf,  that  mth  *JI  bungeriagB, 
Seemed  to  be  lideo  in  ber  meogreueM, 
And  aumy  folk  bu  unsed  to  lire  forloni."  * 


Pope  Anastasiua  he  charges  with  heresy  and  places  among 
the  lost ;  *  Popo  Celestine  V.,  for  abdicating  the  papal 
chair  to  give  room  for  Boniface  VIIL,  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  hell  among  those  whom  mercy  and  justice  both  disdain ;  * 
and  Boniface  himself  expiates  hia  crimes  in  a  deeper  abyss 
of  perdition.®  The  Popes  had  turned  from  shepherds  into 
wolves,  and  neglecting  the  Gospels  and  the  Fathers,  liad 
only  conned  the  Decretals ;  — 

"Their  meditatiaan  resch  not  Naxuetll."  * 

Manfred,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  H.,  died  ex- 
oommunicate  ;  but  in  Purgatoiy  he  was  found  having  the 
promise  of  everlasting  happiness :  — 

"  By  raslison  of  theirs  !b  not  u  lost 
EtemnJ  fore,  that  it  c&tmot  rctunir 
Bo  long  u  hope  liss  nay  thing  of  green."  ^ 

But  Dante  receives  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  ;  his  whote 
work  is  cast  in  the  mould  jf  tlie  traditional  theology  ;  he 

>  For  the  IitentuN  raspeetiiig  Arnold  of  Brescia,  lee  Schmidt'a  uticli  ia 
Bench's  Real-Efi'^el.,  i.  64T. 
»  In/eno,  i.  40-51.  »  Ibid.,  xi.  8.  *  Iljid.,  liL  69. 

•  Ibid,  lii.  63.  •  Partuluo,  il.  137.  '  Pitrgatorw,  iii.  133-lM 
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places  in  the  joys  of  Paradise,  in  "  the  heaven  of  ilw 
Bun,"  Aquiniis,  Bonaventura,  Albertus  Magnus,  Petet 
Lombard,  and  the  other  great  lights  of  orthodoxy.^  Her* 
esiarchs  groan  under  a  doom  from  which  there  is  no  de- 
liveiunce,  ^  It  ia  the  ahominationa  in  the  conduct  of 
ecclesiastice,  and  especially  their  seizure  of  worldly  do- 
minion, with  the  wealth  and  pride  which  accompany  it, 
that  move  the  solemn  poet's  ire.  Against  this  temporal 
rale  and  party  spirit  of  Ms  successors,  St.  Peter  iuvei^ 
in  Paradise.     He  exclaims  :  — 

"  In  gaib  of  ghepberds  the  rapsdotts  wolves 
Are  «een  from  here  mbove  o'er  »1]  the  putiiras."  • 

Dante's  ideal  ia  the  empire  restored  to  universal  rule  aiu) 
having  its  scat  in  Italy.  This  theory  of  a  monarchy  ia 
the  subject  of  his  political  treatise.*  Petrarch  takes  the 
same  general  position,  although  his  denunciations  of  thfl 
pollution  of  the  Papal  curia,  the  mystical  Babylon  of  the 
Apocalypse,  surpass  in  intensity  the  most  fiery  declama- 
tion of  Protestants  in  later  times.  Boccaccio  go^  a  step 
further.  His  treatment  of  the  Church,  had  we  no  other 
knowledge  of  him  than  what  the  Decamerone  aSonU, 
would  even  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  rever- 
ence for  its  teaching.  Ecclesiastical  persons  are  made  t* 
figure  in  ludicrous  and  scandalous  situations.  One  of  hjj 
tales,  for  example,  is  the  story  of  a  Jew  whom  a  friend 
endeavored  to  convert  to  the  Christian  faith.     The  Jew 

I  Parndao,  x.  SB,  99, 107!  xii.  127- 

*  InJ'crao,  x..  •  ParadUo,  xxvii.  B{r-5G, 

*  A  class  of  eritica  hare  unimccesEfully  attempted  to  ehow  that  Dant«  m  j 
really  hostile  (o  the  spiritual  Etovereignty  of  the  Popes.     One  theoiy  is,  that  ^  J 
principal  poets  of  that  age  belonged  to  secret  antl^aeehlotal  asaociotlotia. 
thaofy  is  advocated  by  Gabriele  liassctti ;  Sulh  Sjaiilo  antipnpate  cA* 
if-  Rtfurma,  etc.,  translated  into  English  by  Jliss  Ward  (London,  1034). 
the  instruitivo  works  upon  Panle  ia  that  of  Prof.  V.  Botta,  DnateoM  Phi 
Patriot,  ond  Pott,  New  York,  1885.    A  Taluahlo  liet  of  works  on  Daale,' 
of  which  relate  directly  to  bis  theology,  is  given  by  Prof.  Abegg  in  hb  : 
JiU  I^tte  der  Gtrgchtiffk*it  u.  r/u!  atm/rechfiickea  GrundsStMS  in  Dntitt't  40^ 
Cotidilie,   in  the  Jiihrb.  d.  deutatitn  DaTUe-Gettllsckn/i,  i.,   p.   ISO,    a,   ti| 
alio  Prof-  J.  R.  Lowell's  learned  article  on  Daate,  A'.  A.  £enew,  Julv,  ISH 
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resolves  to  go  from  Paris  to  Rome  in  order  to  see  CliriB- 
tianity  iit  its  head-quai'tei-s  —  a,  purpose  that  strikes  wit\» 
dismay  liis  Cliristian  friend,  who  doubts  not  that  the  in- 
iquitous livea  of  tho  Pope,  of  his  cardinals  and  court,  will 
.  ibase  from  the  Jew's  mind  all  thoughts  of  conYereion, 
jHBut  in  due  time  he  comes  back  a  Christian  believei, 
and  expLiLns  to  liis  astonished  fi'iend  that  the  spectacle 

» which  he  had  beheld  in  the  capital  of  Chiistianity  had 
Donvineed  him  that  the  Christian  rehgion  must  have  a 
Buperuatural   origin  and   divine    support ;   else  it  would 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  world  by  the  profligacy  and 
folly  of  its  guardians.' 
^^    It  is  generally  conceded  that  after  the  time  of  Dante, 
^t*etrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  the  passionate  study  of  the  an- 
cients, which  these  great  writers  had  fostered,  suspended 
Hon  a  remarkable  degree  the  development  of  Italian  lit- 
"^erature,  in  the  path  of  original  production.^      The  Re- 
naissance was  antiquarian  and  critical  in  its  spirit-     All 
that  could  be  done  for  a  long  time  was  to  count  and  weigh 
the  treasures  of   antiquity   which  enthusiastic  explorers 
discovered  within  the  walla  of  monasteries,  or  brought 
from  the  East.     The  revival  of  letters  led  to  the  exposure 
of  fictions,  like  the   pretended  donation  of  Constantine, 
which  Laurentiua  Valla,  whom  Belkirniine  called  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  Lutherans,  disproved  in  a  treatise  that  pro- 
duced a  general  excitement.     The  sceptical  tone  of  Italian 
Humanism  reduced  to  a  lovv  point  the  authority  of  the 
Church  among  the  cultivated  claaa.     But  the  Humanista 
seldom  possessed  the  heroic  qualities  of  character  which 
quahfied  them  to  endui'e  suffering  for  the  cause  of  truth, 
^     The  lovo  of  fame,  a  passion  which  the  Christian  spirit  in 

^B  I  TUia  jest  if  icproduccd  ia  s  different  ehap  by  Voltaire,  who  mys  of  "our 
^^■eltgioB  " :  "  tt  19  unquestionnblf  divine,  sincfl  seventeen  centuriee  of  Impwtan 
^^pad  imbeeilitr  tinvo  not  destroyed  it."  Quoted  by  Mortey,  Voltaire,  p.  30b 
^^khi  BcKcaccio'B  treatment  of  ecclesiuatics  and  uf  religion.  Bee  Gispuen^,  Bitt 
^^Mliitl^rairc  d'llnlie,  iii.  130  aeq 
^■^  3  Si^mondi,  Uiit.  Vieie  a/tXt  lit  e/tkt  SiiuU  ^f  Europt,  I  306. 
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the  Middle  Agca  liad  kept  in  check,  re-appeared,  in  an  es- 
eeesiYe  measure,  in  the  devotees  of  pagan  literature.  Thej 
biimed  incense  to  the  great  on  whom  they  depended  foi 
patronage  and  advancement,  but  carried  into  thuir  dis- 
putes with  one  another  an  acrimony  and  fierceness  with- 
out previous  example.  Poggio,  one  of  the  principal  men 
of  letters  in  the  fii-st  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  iufuaed 
into  his  polemical  writings  a  ferocity  which  is  only  less 
lepulsive  than  the  gross  obscenity  tliat  deftlea  other  worfca 
from  his  pen.^  The  Itahan  Humanists  did  a  vast  work 
of  a  negative  sort  in  sweeping  away  superstition,  and  in 
undermining  the  credit  of  ecclesiastics  and  of  their  dc^mas. 
Their  positive  services  in  behalf  of  a  more  enlightened 
religion  are  of  less  account.  Yet  good  fruit  often  grew 
out  of  the  attention  that  was  ^ven  to  the  Scripturea.' 
Academies,  or  private  literary  associations,  sprang  up  ia 
the  principal  cities  ;  and  in  them  theological  topics  wei* 
discussed  with  freedom.  The  wide-spread  culture  formed 
a  soil  in  which  the  seed  of  the  new  doctrine,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  might  germinate.^ 

At  an  early  day,  the  writings  of  Luther  and  of  the 
other  Reformers  were  wdely  disseminated  in  Italy. 
They  were  cumulated  under  fictitious  names,  and  thna 

1  Tinboachi,  Storia  della  I.ttteralura  Ilal.,  vi.  108T  seq.  On  Poggio,  m 
■Im  HdUin,  /«()'.  to  the  tit.  o/Eurvpe,  i.  OS.  ShepUerJ,  Life  of  Poggio,  p.  480. 
Shepherd  says  of  his  mdecencj-  uid  levity,  Uuit  they  were  "rather  riots  of  tha 
times  than  of  the  man/' 

3  Upon  the  tnoroJ  imd  religious  tone.  19  wi^U  *a  upon  th«  oth^  chArmcteiutk* 
of  tli§  BciuIbsiuu^,  there  ore  iutere^tjnjr  statemontj  in  Burckhardt,  IHt  OuUi^ 
d.  lUnamanei  in  /(alien  (Basci,  ISGUj.  An  excellent  sketch  of  the  Reoi^MUM 
in  Italy,  in  its  various  features,  i>  given  by  GregDTQTiiu,  GeKAkhte  d.  8t§4i 
Horn  im  MUUiaUer,  vo!.  vii.  e.  ri.    (Stuttgait,  1870.) 

>  GerdesiuB,  Sptaiatn  HaUm  Sejiinitata  (Lugd.  BaC,  1T6S).  An  ej(Mll«Dt 
work  on  the  Reformation  in  Italy  is  that  of  Dr.  McOie,  ffutory  of  the  Progrtm 
MKJ  Supprctiiim  of  tie  Itt/ormalion  in  Itatg  (new  edilioa,  ISfiS).  Thia,  togetlut 
with  the  Hlstorfi  of  the  R^ormation  in  Bfaitif  by  tbe  Bamo  author,  w«  amwg 
the  tnnsl  valuable  of  the  oioaographs  relating  to  the  period  o(  the  Retonnttioa 
Kanke,  History  of  the  P<ipt*  of  Rome  during  the  Wh  and  1T(A  Centurit, 
(the  sequel  of  an  earlier  work,  Die  Faraien  «.  VSOctr  eon tiidL  fttrtyu),  pn 
lantB  much  additional  matter  of  extreme  value. 
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eluded  the  vigilance  of  tlie  ecclesiasticiil  authoritieB.' 
The  war  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Pope,  that  broke 
out  in  1526,  brought  a  host  of  Lutheran  soldiers  into 
Italy,  many  of  whom,  after  the  sack  of  Rome,  remained 
long  at  Naples.  Not  only  by  their  direct  influence,  but 
by  the  freedom  wliich  their  presence  occasioned  during 
the  progress  of  hostilities,  the  new  doctrine  was  dissemi- 
nated.- The  Amgustinion  theology  took  root  in  many 
minds,  and  produced  a  gi-eater  or  less  sympathy  with  the 
Protestant  movement.  The  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  It- 
aly, and,  still  more,  of  Spain,  ie,  that  Protestantism  could 
not  avow  itself  without  being  instantly  smothered.  De- 
cided Protestantism  could  not  live  except  in  concealment. 
Protestant  worshippers  could  exist  only  as  secret  societies. 
In  conaideriug  the  Reformation  in  these  countries,  we 
must  take  into  view  the  real  but  unavowed  Protestant- 
ism ;  and  also  the  leanings  toward  the  Protestant  system 
which  were  not  sufficient  to  prompt  to  a  renimciation  of 
the  old  Church,  or  were  repressed  before  they  could  ripen 
into  full  conrictiona.  There  were  some  who  only  hoped 
for  the  removal  of  the  corruption  that  existed  in  the  Papal 
court  and  throughout  the  CathoUc  Church.  Another 
class  sympathized  with  the  Reformera  in  mattera  of  doc- 
trine, especially  on  the  subject  of  Justification,  but  were 
not  disposed  to  alter  matertaUy  the  existing  polity  or 
forms  of  worship.  StiU  another  class  were  deterred  by 
timidity,  or  lack  of  earnestness,  or  some  more  commend- 
able motive,  from  declaring  in  favor  of  the  Protestant 
system  which  they,  at  heai't,  adopted.*  Protcstantiam 
m  Italy  was  thus  a  thing  of  degrees ;  and  in  its  earlier 
stages  developed  itself  m  connection  \vith  tendeneiea 
which    diverged    into    the    reactionary,   defensive,   and 

t  MetsQtaion's  LoH  Ctmmnnti  ware  printed  at  Venica,  the  DiunB  of  the  ca- 
Hior  being  given  on  the  tiUe-page,  as  Ijipofilo  da  Tirra  Ntijra,  MiCne,  p,  JW 
He*  «]«)  C»ntu,  Btoria  dclla  Lttt.  Hoi,.  i  28". 

*  HcCrie,  n.  102. 
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aggressive  force  to  which  the  Catholic  Church  owed  ita 
restoration. 

Before  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  a  reverent,  devotional  spirit, 
opposed  to  the  sceptical  and  epicurean  tone  of  society, 
manifested  itself  among  a  class  of  educated  Italians. 
Fifty  or  sixty  persons  united  at  Rome  in  what  they 
called  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  and  held  meetings  :oi 
worship  and  mutual  edification.  Among  them  were  men 
who  afterwards  reached  the  highest  distinction,  but  were 
destined  J:o  separate  from  one  another  in  their  views  of 
Reform :  Caraffa,  Contarini,  Sadolet,  Giberto,  all  of  whom 
were  subsequently  made  cardinals.  The  common  bond 
among  them  was  the  earnest  desire  for  the  removal  of 
abuses,  and  for  the  moral  reformation  of  the  Church  in 
its  head  and  members.  Contarini  may  be  considered  the 
head  of  those  who  espouaed  a  doctrine  of  Justification, 
not  materially  distinguished  from  that  of  Luther.  With 
him  were  found,  a  few  years  later,  at  Venice,  besides 
former  asaociates,  Flaminio,  a  thorough  believer  in  the 
evangelical  idea  of  gratuitous  salvation,  and  Reginald 
Pole,  who  adopted  the  same  opinion.  Tliis  party  ol 
Evangehcal  Catholics  were  devoted  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  the  unity  of  it.  Their  aim  was  to  purify 
the  existing  body ;  but  in  their  views  of  the  great  doc- 
trine, which  formed  the  original  ground  of  controversy, 
Uiey  stood  in  a  position  to  meet  and  conciliate  the  Prot- 
estants. Their  doctruie  of  Justification,  bringing  with 
it  a  greater  or  less  inclination  to  other  doctrinal  changi|^H 
in  keeping  with  it,  spread  among  the  intelHgent  clasae^' 
throughout  Italy. 

In  Ferrara,  the  reformed  opinions  were  encouraged 
and  protected  by  Ren^e  or  Renata,  the  wife  of  Hercules 
II.,  who  was  equally  distinguished  for  her  learning  and 
her  personal  attractions.  At  her  Court  the  French  poet, 
Clement  Mai'ot,  found  a  refuge  ;  and  here  Calvin  resided 
lor  some  months,  under  an  assumed  name.     Among  tht 
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prtvfessors  in  the  University  at  Ferrara  was  Morata,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Olyrapia  Morata,  and,  like  her, 
unbued  with  evangehcal  opinionB.  At  Modena,  which 
was  renowned  for  the  culture  of  its  inhabitants,  the  new 
doctrine  found  a  hospitable  reception  ;  especially  among 
the  members  of  the  academy,  who  looked  with  contempt 
on  the  priests  and  monks.  Cardinal  Morone,  the  Bishop 
of  Modena,  who  had  been  absent  in  Germany  on  nuEalona 
from  the  Pope,  writes,  in  1542 :  "  Wherever  I  go,  and 
from  all  quarters,  I  hear  tha*  the  city  has  become 
Lutheran."  ^  In  Florence,  though  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
Medici,  and  furnished  in  this  age  two  popes,  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  VIL,  many  embraced  the  Protestant  faith. 
A.mong  them  was  Brucioli,  who  published,  at  Venice,  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  commentary  on  the 
whole  Bible.  Not  less  than  three  ti-anslators  of  the  Bible 
this  period  were   bom  at   Florence.      At    Bologna, 


in 


Mollio,  a  celebmt€d  teacher  in  the  Univei'sity,  after  the 
year  153.S  taught  the  Protestant  views  on  Justification 
and  other  points,  until  he  was  removed  from  his  office  by 
order  of  the  Pope.  Subsequently,  through  a  letter  to  the 
Protestants  of  Bologna,  from  Bucer,  and  through  another 
letter  from  them,  we  leam  that  they  were  numerous. 
Venice,  where  printing  and  the  book-trade  flourished, 
kind  where  the  internal  poHco  was  less  severe  than  else- 
where, offered  the  beat  advantages  both  for  the  safe 
reception  and  active  diffusion  of  the  reformed  doctrines. 
"  Yon  give  me  joy,"  said  Luther,  in  1528,  "  by  what  you 
-write  of  the  Venetians  receiving  the  word  of  God.'' 
Pietro  Camesecchi,  who  afterwards  died  for  Ms  faith, 
Lupetlno,  provincial  of  the  Franciscans,  who  also  per- 
ished as  a  martyr,  and  Baldassare  Altieri,  who  acted  aa 
agent  of  the  Protestant  princes  in  Germany,  were  among 
the  most  efficient  in  diffusing  the  Protestant  opinions.' 
Padua,  Verona,  and  other  places  within  the  Venetian 
1  McCri«,  p.  M  *  JlfiCri*  p.  M. 
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territory,  likeTriae  fumislied  adlierenta  of  the  new  taJUb., 
Tte  same  was  true  of  the  Milanese,  where  the  contiguity 
to  Switzerland,  and  the  pohtical  changes  in  the  duchy, 
opened  avenues  for  the  introduction  of  heresy. 

In  Naples,  Juan  Valdez,  a  Spaniard,  Secretary  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Charles  V.,  weis  an  eloquent  and  influential 
Bupporter  of  the  evangeUcal  doctrine,  and  won  to  the 
full  or  partial  adoption  of  it  many  persona  of  distinctiozi; 
including,  it  is  thought,  Vittoria  Colonna  and  other  menx- 
bera  of  the  Colonna  family.^  In  many  other  places,  a 
good  beginning  was  made  in  the  same  direction.  Not  a 
few  among  the  numerous  gifted  and  cultivated  women  in 
that  age,  when  zeal  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors 
had  become  a  pervading  passion,  were  attracted  to  the 
evangelical  doctiine.  This  doctrine  gained  many  ocai- 
verts  among  the  middle  classes.  In  a  decree  of  the  In- 
quisition, three  thousand  school-masters  were  said  to  have 
espoused  it.  Caraffa  informed  Paul  III.  that  "  the  whole 
of  Italy  was  infected  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  which 
had  been  extensively  embraced  both  by  statesmen  and 
ecclesiastics."  ^  "  Whole  libraries,"  eays  Melancthon,  in 
a  letter  written  probably  in  1540,  "  have  been  carried 
from  the  late  fair  into  Italy."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  evangehcal  doctrine  was  favorably  regai'ded  by 
a  large  body  of  educated  persona,  for  it  was  almost 
exclusively  among  these  that  it  found  sympathy.  The 
most  eminent  preacher  in  Italy,  Bernardino  Ochino, 
General  of  the  Capuchins,  who  drew  crowds  of  admiring 
auditors  at  Venice,  and  wherever  else  he  appeared  in  th« 
pulpit,  and  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli,  an  honored  mem* 
ber  of  the  Augustinian  order,  who  was  hardly  less  dlstm- 
guished,  and  a  much  abler  theologian,  were  of  this  num- 

t  See  tUe  lEirned  irticlo  oa  Taldez  by  Dr.  Ed.  Bohiner,  in  Herrog,  Seal- 
Snfycl,  d.  T/itol.  There  WBre  two  brothers,  AUoaso  uid  Juan.  AlfonKi  wu  lim 
tkvorsble  to  tlie  Kcfurmiitioii,  Dr.  Biibmer  pntentt  a  full  deacripdon  of  tbt 
irntingfi  and  opinlona  of  Juan  Vald«c> 

1  QugUd  \>y  McCrie,  p.  lU. 
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'  bei.  Chiefly  omng  to  the  labors  of  Martyr,  Lucca  had, 
perhaps,  more  converts  to  the  eTangelical  faith  than  any 
other  ItaUan  city.  The  little  treatise  on  the  "  Benefits  of 
Chriat,"  wliich  waa  composed  by  Paleario,  was  circulated 
in  thousands  of  copies.^  We  have  the  testimony  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.  to  the  wide  prevalence,  in  different  pEUls 
of  Itoly,  of  "  the  pestiferous  heresy  of  Luther,"  not  only 
among  secular  persons,  but  also  among  the  clergy .^ 

■  In  Venice  and  Naples,  the  Reformed  Churches  were 
oi^nized  with  pastors,  and  held  their  secret  meetingB, 
Unhappily,  the  Sacramentsuian  quarrel  broke  out  in  the 
former  place,  and  was  aggravated  by  an  intolerant  letter 
of  Luther,  in  which  he  declared  his  preference  of  tran- 
Bubstantiation  to  the  Zwinglian  doctrine :  a  letter,  which 
Melancthon,  in  his  epistles  to  friends,  noticed  with  strong 
terms  of  condemnation. 

Paul  III.,  who  succeeded  Clement  VU.,  in  1534,  showed 
liimself  friendly  to  the  Catholic  reforming  party.  He 
made  Contarini  cardinal,  and  elevated  to  the  same  rank 
Caraffa,  Pole,  Sadolet,  and  others,  most  of  whom  had 
belonged  to  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  and  some  of 
whom  were  friendly  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion. He  appointed  Commissions  of  Reform,  whose 
business  it  was  to  point  out  and  remove  abuses  in  the 
Roman  curia,  such  as  had  excited  everywhere  just  com- 
plaint. A  commission,  to  which  Sadolet  and  Caraffa 
belonged,  met  at  Bologna  in  1537,  and  presented  to  the 
Pope  a  consilium,!  or  opinion,  in  which  they  described  the 
abases  in  the  administration  of  the  Church  as  amoiinting 
to  "  a  pestiferous  malady.*  Their  advice  was  approved 
by  Paul  rn.,  and  printed  by  his  direction.  Ridicule, 
however,  was  excited  in  Germany  when  it  was  known 

*  For  a  full  scconnt  of  Paleario,  see  M.  Yoaii^,  Life  of  Paleario :  BW.  vf 
Italian  Rtfiirmtn  in  tkt  li(h  Century.  I  voU,  (Lonion,  1840.)  Tn«  irirk  b 
raiuable  as  iUastratiTe  of  Uie  nurative  ol  McCri«. 

*  HcCrii,  p.  ib. 
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Out  one  of  tlie  measures  reoommended  by  the  aocon* 
pUabed  Sadolet,  in  connectioii  with  his  associates,  was  the 
exclusion  of  the  CoUoqoies  of  Erasmas  from  seminarieB 
Ol  leuiQitg.  The  hopes  of  CoDtarini  and  Mb  friends  were 
■angtdne ;  and  it  seemed  not  impossible  that  so  great  con- 
ceasioos  might  be  made  that  the  Protestant  wotdd  once 
more  anite  themselvea  with  the  Chuich,  At  the  Confer- 
ence at  Ratbbon,  in  1541,  Contarim  appeared  as  Legate 
of  the  Pope,  and  met,  on  the  other  side,  Bucer  and  Me» 
lancthon,  the  moat  moderate  and  yielding  of  all  the  Prot- 
estant leadere.  The  political  situation  was  such,  that 
the  Emperor  exerted  himself  to  the  atmoat  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation  between  the  two  parties.  On  the  four 
great  articles,  of  the  nature  of  man,  original  ain,  redemp- 
tion and  justification,  they  actually  came  to  an  agree- 
ment. The  Primacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Eucb^riBt, 
were  the  two  great  points  that  remained.  But  the  proj- 
ect of  union  met  with  oppoaitioD  from  various  quarters. 
Francis  I,  raised  an  outcry  against  it,  as  a  surrender  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  hia  motive  being  the  fear  of  augment- 
ing the  power  of  Charles.  Luther  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  platform,  ou  account  of  its  want  of  definiteness,  and 
had  no  confidence  in  the  ptacticablenesa  of  a  union.  On 
the  opposite  side,  the  same  feeling  manifested  itself: 
Caraffa  did  not  approve  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
which  Contarini  had  sanctioned,  especially  in  regard  to 
justification,  and  Paul  III.  took  the  same  view.  There 
was  jealousy  of  Charles  at  Rome :  all  of  his  enemiee 
combined  against  the  scheme.  Thus  the  great  project 
fell  to  the  ground. 

This  event  marks  the  division  of  the  Catholic  reform- 
iflg  party.  Caraffa,  while  severe  and  earnest  in  his  de- 
;nand  for  practical  reforms  which  should  purify  tb» 
»dministration  of  the  Church,  from  the  Pope  downwarda 
was  Btendy  and  inflexibly  hostile  to  every  modification 
of  tlie  dogmatic  system,     He  stood  forth  as  the  repr» 
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SoitatiTe  and  leader  of  those  who  were  resolved  lo  defend 
to  the  last  the  polity  and  dogmas  of  the  Church,  againut 
all  uinoTation,  while  at  the  same  time  thej  aimed  to 
infuse  a  spiiit  of  strict  and  even  ascetic  purity  aud  zeal 
into  aU  its  ofEcers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It 
was  this  party  that  reTived  the  tone  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  rallied  its  disorganized  forces,  and  turned  upon 
its  adversaries  with  a  renewed  and  formidable  energy. 

There  were  two  principal  instruments  by  which  this  in- 
ternal renovation  and  aggreasive  movement  of  the  Catholic 
Church  were  accomplished.  These  were  the  rise  of  new 
aiders,  especially  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  the  Council 
'of  Trent. 

A  revival  of  zeal  in  the  CathoHc  Church  has  always 
been  signalized  by  the  appearance  of  new  developments 
of  the  monastic  spirit.  In  truth,  monasticism  arose  at 
the  outset  from  a  feehng  of  weariness  and  disgust  at  the 
worldliness  which  bad  invaded  the  Chnrch.  When  the 
societies  nnder  the  Benedictine  rule  lapsed  from  their 
strictness  of  discipline  and  purity  of  life,  new  fraterni- 
ties, as  that  of  Clugni,  sprang  np,  in  which  monastic 
simplicity  and  severity  were  restored.  As  these  in  turn 
felt  the  enervating  influence  of  wealth,  the  great  mendi- 
cant orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  were  estab- 
lished, the  offspring  of  a  more  earnest  spirit.  One 
palpable  sign  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  Catholic  body 
was  the  formation  of  new  monastic  fraternities,  lite  the 
Theatins,  who  were  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
Caraffa  —  priests  with  monastic  vows,  who  did  not  c^ 
themselves  monks,  however,  and  adopted  no  austerities 
which  interfered  with  their  practical  labors  in  preaching, 
administering  the  sacraments,  ajid  tending  the  sick. 
Their  fervid  addresses  from  the  pulpit  were  the  more 
impressive  from  the  knowledge  which  tl  eir  auditors  had 
.if  their  devoted  lives.  They  were  gradually  trans- 
formed into  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  priests.     But 
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'tim  and  otber  new  orders,  significant  and  effective  ai 
they  were.,  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  more  renowned  and 
inflnential  Society  of  Jesos.  Ignatius  Loyola  a  Spanish 
soldier  oi  noble  birth,  blending  with  the  lore  of  his 
profesaion  something  of  the  reU^oua  spirit  that  had 
characterized  the  mediae va!  chivalry,  received  in  tlie  war 
against  the  French,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeltina,  woonda 
in  both  his  lega,  which  disabled  him  from  military  ser- 
vice. In  his  meditations  during  his  iUness,  the  dreanu 
of  chivah-y  were  curiously  mingled  with  devotional  aj^H 
pirations.  The  glory  of  St.  Dominic,  St.  Francis,  aa^l 
other  heroes  of  the  faith,  seized  on  his  imaginatioii.' 
More  and  more  the  visions  of  a  seciJar  knighthood  trans- 
formed themaelvea  into  visions  of  a  spiritual  knighthood 
under  Christ  a;s  the  Leader.  He  exchanged  the  romance 
of  Amadis  for  the  lives  of  the  saints.  The  romantic 
devotion  of  a  knight  to  his  lady  turned  into  an  analc^us 
consecration  to  the  Virgin,  before  whose  image  he  hung 
up  his  lance  and  shield.  Tormented  for  a  long  time 
with  remorse  and  despondency,  with  alternations  of 
peace  and  joy,  he  at  length  found  relief  in  the  convic- 
tion that  his  gloomy  feelings  were  inspirations  of  the 
evil  spirit,  and  therefore  to  be  trampled  under  foot  and 
cast  out.  He  did  not  escape  from  hb  mental  distress,  ai 
Luther  did,  by  resting  on  the  Word  of  Grod  and  the  re- 
vealed method  of  forgiveness,  but  in  a  way  more  con- 
sonant with  the  singular  characteristics  of  his  mind.' 
The  legal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  always  pro- 
duced a  yearning  for  rapturous,  ecstatic  experiences, 
which  might  afford  that  inward  assurance  of  salvation 
which  the  accepted  theory  of  Justification  could  not  yield. 
At  Paris,  where  Ignatius  went  to  study  theology,  he 
brought  completely  under  his  influence  his  two  compan- 
'•me,  Faber  and  Francis  Xavier.    In  a  cell  of  the  Col 

1  UnSeiui,  {gnatii  Loiola  Vita,  ch.  U.  (Coavcrsio  ejo*  id  Cluutuii). 
•  lUnke,  ffatory  qftht  Poptr  K  IBS. 
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l^e  of  St.  Barbara,  the  first  stepa  were  taken  in  the 
formation  of  this  powerful  ajid  celebi-ated  society.  Three 
other  Spaniards  joined  the  same  enthusiastic  circle. 
They  took  npon  them  the  tow  of  chastity,  swore  to 
apend  their  lives,  if  possible,  at  Jerusalem,  in  absolute 
poverty,  in  the  care  of  Christians,  or  in  eEEorts  to  convert 
the  Saracens ;  or,  if  this  should  not  be  permitted  them, 
they  engaged  to  ofiEer  themselves  to  the  Pope,  to  be  sent 
wherever  he  should  wsh,  and  to  do  whatever  he  should 
command.  In  Venice,  they  were  ordained  as  priests, 
and  here  it  became  evident  that  the  appointed  theatre 
of  their  labors  was  Europe,  and  not  the  East.  In  1540 
their  order  was  sanctioned  ;  in  1543,  unconditionally. 
They  chose  Ignatius  for  their  President.  The  new  order 
was  exempt  from  those  monastic  exercises  which  con- 
Bome  the  time  of  monks  generally,  and  was  left  free 
for  practical  labors.  These  were  principally  preaching, 
hearing  confession,  and  directing  individual  consciences, 
and  the  education  of  youth,  a  part  of  their  work  which 
they  regarded,  from  the  beginning,  as  in  the  highest 
tlegree  essential.  The  '*  Spiritual  Exercises  "  of  Ignatiua 
was  the  text-book,  on  which  the  inward  life  of  the  mem- 
bers was  moulded,  and  which  served  as  a  guide  in  the 
nianagement  of  the  confessional.  The  absolute  detach- 
ing of  the  soul  from  the  world,  and  from  all  its  objects  ot 
desire,  and  the  absolute  renunciation  of  self,  are  a  cardi- 
nal element  in  the  spiritual  drill  set  forth  in  this  manual. 
It  is  a  course  of  severe  and  prolonged  introspection,  and 
of  forced,  continuous  attention  to  certain  themes  of 
thought ;  the  design  of  the  whole  being  to  bind  the  will 
jnmovably  in  the  path  of  religious  consecration.  This 
affect  is  pi-odnced  by  exciting,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
subjugating  the  imagination.  It  is  the  narratives,  not 
the  doctrines,  of  the  Gospel,  to  which  the  mind  ia 
riveted  in  prolonged  contemplation.  The  aim  is  to  give 
to  the  mental  perceptions  the  vividness  of  external  vision. 
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Igiiat.iiitt  «!iirrieH  tbe  "  reign  of  the  seaaee  within  Iha 
•pbure  of  tlio  Houl."  To  the  ima^nstiTe  pietj  of  tk> 
Middlu  AgDii,  Unit  reveled  in  ecstacies  and  raptnt?^  he 
givtiH  a  Hyatfinatic  form,  a  definite  direction.  Tbe  eSeet 
of  u  dmci[)liiiu  like  this,  where  reason  gives  up  the  throne 
to  iuiagiimtitiii,  which  is  ever  excited  and  at  the  oan 
tijuu  ciislsivod,  cuuld  not  be  otherwiae  than  deleteriooi 
ti]H)u  lliu  mural  nature.  Yet  there  is  a  wide  contrast  he- 
twutni  tliu  .f(!KuitlHin  of  Loyola  and  the  degenerate  Jesoit- 
ijiin  dopititud  in  tho  "Provincial  Letters."  ^ 

Tho  ooiiiiiact  ^)i-jf!tnization  of  the  Society  of  Jesns,  widi 
itH  tliri'i!  gnidoH  of  niembei-ship,  included  provisions  for 
mutual  uvLH'8lght  of  such  a  character,  that  the  General 
Bvwi,    not  withstanding   his   weU-nigh   unlimited    power, 
might  lio  luhuoiiiahed,  and,  on  adequate  grounds,  deposed 
from  hi.i  statiou.     Tho  one  comprehensive  obligation  to 
wliiuli  till!  tnt'inbiM*s  wore  bound,  was  that  of  instant,  un- 
quoHtiiiiiiiig,  unqualified  obedieuce.     To  go  where  they 
wuru  sunt,  if  it  were  to  a  tribe   of  savages   in  the  re- 
r  inottwt  jMirt  of  tho  globe  ;  to  do  vvhsvt  they  were  bidden, 
'witliout  di'hiy  and  without  a  murmur,  in  a  spirit  of  abso- 
lute iK'lf-suri'under^  *'  utque  cadaver,"  was  the  primal  duty. 
I  buoh  was  till)  origin  and  general  character  of  the  Society 
rwhiob  w»a  dwtinod  to  wield  an  incalculable  influence  in 
roBUSoitating  Catholicism,  as  well  aa  in  weakening,  and«  in 
ioino  quturtora,  annihilating  tbe  power  of  its  adveisariee. 
'*~  The  second  of  the  great  agencies  of  CathoUc  renovatkn 
[\nm  tlte  TridentiQe  Coimcil.'     For  a  long  period,  the 

>  Martin,  Ititl.  d*  Awkc,  tiu.  30&. 

*  Tb«  hit»Bty  ot  the  Council  ot  Treat  hu  been  written  by  two  aotkan^  a 
Bpfwtif  irm;ier,  Fatber  I'm!  Swpi,  an  eneaqr  of  tbe  Papal  pmrer,  mmi  riB»l 
eU,  lia  lUtwRlM  and  apologiat.  Kank*  baa  taibjadad  ihsaa  't'''^'"'  *«ik«  1i 
»  wiwfclif  »<«tol—  *mi  wwtpariwo.  iatiia  A^MBdiz  (|  iL)  of  tha  ifigwy  ^ 
tttPufm.    Haa^ri;  "Beth«r  lb«M  an  tompMapaitiaMvMlaw* 

la  lk» if4rii  o(  III  tiiit iiiiiii   ■  htfill  Mini m Iiiaiiiaiaaiiii»ti^|inj  j 

l»U  tmb,  «Md  btiagi  ttMMt  dk«iacd7 1«  view.  8aipi  tarf  Ae  |a>w(B 
HMbbai^tfmwMtoMaA;  PaUaTkini  had  Im^ikdx  itm  tt  ikt  tm 
■MmI^ and U»«t>tMl«Mt* Mead Kis]«^a>*IIkBnf48."    (VSwfi,! 
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pi  eject  of  a  CouQcil,  which  was  a,  favorite  one  with  the 
Reformers  for  some  time,  and  -which  the  Eraperor  insisted 
on,  was  repugnant  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Popes.  A  general  council  was  their  dread.  It  was 
something,  however,  winch  it  was  more  and  more  difficult 
to  avoid.  The  spread  of  heresy,  even  in  Italy,  was  one 
motive  wliich  made  Paul  III.  willing  to  convoke  such  an 
assembly.  Tlie  Council  of  Trent  waa  formally  opened 
in  December,  1545.  The  great  question  was  whether  it 
should  begin  mth  the  reform  of  the  Papacy,  or  with  defi- 
nitions of  dogma.  In  other  words,  what  attitude  should 
the  Council  take  towards  the  Protestants  ?  A  concita- 
tory  or  antagonistic  one  ?  Caraffa  was  sustained  in  hia 
policy  by  the  Jesuits.  The  Papal  influence  predominated, 
and  having  defined  the  sources  of  knowledge  of  Revealed 
Religion  in  terms  that  left  the  authority  of  tradition  un- 
impaired, with  anathemas  against  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Council 
proceeded  to  condemn  the  Protestant  doctme  of  Justifi- 
cation, disregarding  the  ai^uments  of  the  evangelical 
CathoUc  party  of  Contarini,  which  was  efEectively  rep- 
resented in  the  debate.  The  success  which  Charles  V. 
was  gaining  in  the  Smalcaldic  war,  emboldened  the  ruling 
party  at  Trent  to  assert  the  old  dogmas  without  abate- 
ment or  concession.  The  theory  of  gradual  justification 
md  of  merit  was  followed  by  an  equally  positive  asser- 
tion of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  The  history 
of  the  Council  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  relations 
of  the  Pope  to  Charles  V.  The  fullness  of  the  Empe- 
ror's triumph,  so  much  beyond  the  desires  of  Paul  III., 
le<l  to  the  attempted  transference  of  the  Council  to  Bo- 
loga& ;  and  the  jealousy  that  was  felt  on  accomit  of  the 
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agiln:  "The  authorities  are  bnugbt  together  iritb  diligence,  org  well 
handled,  and  used  with  coUBummate  talentr  we  cannot  saj  that  the^  are  falai- 
(ed,  or  that  they  are  (nxjuently  or  oiaterially  »i  tared ;   hut  tha  whdework  u 
fotored  witti  b  tinj^e  of  'kcided  cnnifty  to  thu  Pnpiil  power." 
25 
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greatness  of  the  power  acquired  by  Charles  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  on  account  of  the  Interim  and  the  rest  o{ 
his  schemes  of  pacification,  defeated  thd  ends  which  the 
Emperor  had  hoped  to  accomplish,  i  Not  to  pursue  the  sab- 
ject  iuto  its  details,  the  result  of  all  of  the  negotiations 
and  struggles  of  the  Council  was  that  the  Papal  power 
escaped  without  curtailment.  Efforts  to  reduce  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Pope  were  ingeniously  baffled.  The 
Profesnio  Fideit  or  brief  formula  of  subscription  to  the 
Tridentine  Creed,  contained  a  proraise  of  obedienoe  to  the 
Pope.  To  this  formulary  all  ecclesiastics  and  tea^shers 
are  required  to  give  their  assent.  The  Roman  Catechism 
was  prepared  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pope,  by  the  authority  of  the  Council ;  the  Vulgate, 
which  had  been  decided  authoritative  in  contro verges, 
was  issued  in  an  authorized  edition,  and  a  Breviary  and  a 
Missal  put  forth  for  universal  use.  The  Council  of  Trent 
did  a  great  work  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  the 
better  organization  of  the  whole  hierarchical  body,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Church.  Its  canons  of  reform  regu- 
lated the  duties  of  the  secular  and  regular  priesthood,  in- 
culcated the  obligations  of  bishops,  and  introduced  a  new 
order  and  eiEeiencsy  in  the  management  of  parishes. 

The  Creed  of  Trent  was  definite  and  intelligible  in 
its  denial  of  the  (^tinguialiing  points  of  Protestantism ; 
but  on  the  questions  in  dispute  between  Augustinian  anil 
semi- Pelagian  parties  in  the  Church,  it  was  indefinite  and 
studiously  ambiguous.  But  the  Council,  both  by  its  doc- 
trinal formulas  and  its  reformatory  canons,  contributed 
very  much  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Church  in  a  com- 
pact body.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  seek  for  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy  in  the  various  and  conflicting  writ- 
ings of  fathers  and  schoolmen,  or  in  the  multiphed  declaim 
itions  of  the  Popes.  Such  a  standard  was  now  presented 
in  a  condensed  form  and  with  direct  reference  to  the  nfr 
tagonistic  doctrines  of  the  time. 
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THE  INQUISITION. 

Bat  there  was  another  agency  of  a  different  character, 
which  was  set  m  motion  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating 
bereBy.  This  was  the  Inquisition.  It  was  reorganized 
in  Italy  on  the  recommendation  of  Caraffa ;  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  it;  and  in  1555,  the  prime  author  and 
the  stern  chief  of  tliis  tribunal  became  Pope  imder  the  name 
of  Paul  IV.  The  Inquisition  was  an  institution  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  early  days  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  Albigensian  heresy.  It  is  a 
court,  the  pecuharity  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
expressly  constituted  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
heretics,  and  supersedes,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  dis- 
chai^e  of  this  function,  the  bishops  or  ordinary  author- 
ities of  the  Church.  It  is  thus  an  extraordinary  tribunal, 
with  its  own  rules  and  methods  of  proceeding,  its  own 
modes  of  eliciting  evidence.  The  Spanish  Inquisition,  in 
its  peculiar  form,  was  set  up  under  Fexdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, in  the  first  instance  for  the  purpose  of  discoyering 
and  punishing  the  converts  from  Judaism  who  returned 
to  their  former  creed.  The  atrocities  of  which  it  waa 
guilty  under  Torquemada  make  a  dark  and  bloody  page 
of  Spanish  history.*     It  grew  into  an  institution  coex- 

1  Uoieate,  Hut.  Critigue  dt  P  InquUition  d'  Etpagnt  (181T-1S).  Llorente  wm 
&Km\*ty  of  the  laqulBition,  and  having  had  the  best  opportuultieg  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  its  histoiy,  spent  several  yemxa  in  the  prepantlon  of  hie  work. 
The  Fieach  translation  of  Pejlier  was  ttiade  under  the  aather's  eje.  Lloreota 
wm3  a  libera]  priest,  iu  ej^mpathy  with  the  aimn  of  the  French  Revolution^  and 
■  etipporter  of  the  Bonaparte  rule  in  Spain.  He  believed  the  Isquisitloa  to  bs 
"vicioua  in  its  principle,  in  ita  constitution,  and  in  iti  laws"  (Fref.,  p.  x.),  aad 
he  had  no  special  reverence  for  the  Popea.  Yet  at  the  time  of  the  compoeitioD 
.  ef  this  work,  his  relation  to  the  Catholic  Church  was  not,  as  it  afterwards  be- 
came, antagonistic.  The  "WOik  <A  Llorente  has  been  Bnfavorably  criticised  by 
Bomon  Catholic  writers,  especially  by  Hefele,  I^tr  Cardinni  Ximentx,  etc.  (3d 
ad-,  ISSl),  p.  211  seq.  Hefele  insiata,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Spanish  Iti(iui- 
vEtlon  was  predominantly  an  instrument  of  the  government,  and  that  the  Fopea 
aodeavored  to  check  the  severities  of  Cne  Holy  OtBce ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
charges  of  cmelty  brought  against  the  f  nriuisition  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Hefele's  principal  point  is  Llorente-?  alle^d  miscalcnlation  of  the  number  of  vve* 
tima  of  the  Inquisition.  It  is  to  oe  observed  that  moat  of  his  animadversioni 
upon  Llorente,  Hefele  is  obliged  to  sustain  by  information  which  Llorenle  bimselt 
loraiihes.    Hefele  considers  that  Frescot):  ha*  erred  in  some  particnUn,  throofk 
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tensive  with  the  kingdom,  with  an  extremely  tyianmcal 
and  cruel  system  of  administration ;  and  was  so  intep- 
woyen  with  the  civil  government,  after  the  humbling  of 
the  nobles  and  the  destruction  of  liberty  in  the  cities, 
that  the  despotic  rule  of  Charles  V,  and  of  Philip  II.  could 
hardly  hare  been  maintained  without  it.  It  was  an  en- 
gine for  stifling  sedition  as  well  as  heresy.  Hence  jt  was 
defended  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  against  objections  and 
oompWnts  of  the  Popw.  The  Inquisition,  in  the  form 
which  it  assumed  in  Italy,  under  the  auspices  of  Caraffa, 
differed  from  the  corresponding  institution  in  Spiun,  in 
some  respects,  but  it  resembled  the  latter  in  supeiBeding 
the  ordinary  tribunals  for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and 
was  founded  on  the  same  general  principles.  Six  cardi- 
nals were  made  inquisitors  general,  with  power  to  consti- 
tute inferior  tribunals,  and  with  authority,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Alps,  to  incarcerate  and  try  all  suspected  persons 
of  whatever  rank  or  order.  The  terrible  machinery  of 
this  court  was  at  once  set  in  motion  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  although  resistance  was  offered  in  Venice 
and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  Inquisition  gradually  ex- 
tended its  sway  over  the  whole  peninsula.  The  result 
was  that  the  open  profession  of  Protestantism  was  in- 
stantly suppressed.  In  1542,  prior  to  the  formal  estab- 
lishment of  the  Holy  OfiSce,  Ochino  and  Peter  Martyr,^ 
unwilling  longer  to  conceal  their  adhesion  to  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  and  being  no  longer  safe  in  Italy,  had  left  their 
country  and  found  refuge  with  the  Protestants  north  of  j 
the  Alps.  Equal  amazement  was  occasioned  when,  in 
1548,  Vergerio,  bishop  of  Capo  dTstrla,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction, who  had  been  employed  in  important  embaaatea 

the  inflaeace  o/  IJorenle.  Prescott'a  accoont  of  the  InqntsidoD  is  tq  hi*  Bitltirf 
efthe  Rflpn  of  ferdinatui  and  fiabella,  i.  ch.  -rii.  HeWe  bu  much  to  ««t  «I 
the  duposition  of  the  Jeirg  to  make  prosulTtes,  which  ha  coii«lden  r  palllauoa 
of  the  conree  taken  by  the  Inqnisition.  But  the  vnt  "jamber  of  liwinwre  Je* 
fch  converts  to  Chriitianity,  who  furuiaheJ  bosinpss  to  the  Inquisition,  prortf 
"  «t  the  "  pnweljrteR-macherei "  wm  not  ta  much  on  the  lide  of  tbtt  Jtm. 
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tjy  tbe  Pope,  followed  their  example.  A  multitade  ol 
suspected  persona  fled  to  the  Grisons  and  to  other  parts  of 
Switzerland.  The  academiea  at  Modena  and  elsewhere 
were  broken  up.  The  Ducheaa  of  Ferrara  was  compelled 
to  part  from  all  of  her  Protestant  friends,  and  dependants 
and  was  herself  subjected  to  constraint  by  her  husband. 
The  Protestant  chnrch  of  Locarno  was  diiTen  out,  under 
circumstances  of  great  hardship,  and  found  an  asylum  in 
Switzerland.  Imprisonment,  torture,  and  the  flames  were 
evenrwhere  employed  for  the  destruction  of  heterodox 
opinions.  At  Venice  the  practice  was  to  take  the  unhappy 
victim  OBt  upon  the  sea  at  midnight  and  to  place  him  on  a 
plank,  between  two  boats,  which  were  rowed  in  opposite 
dh^ctions,  leaving  him  to  sink  beneath  the  waves.  Many 
distinguished  men  were  banished ;  others,  as  Aonio  Palea- 
rio  and  Camesecchi,  were  put  to  death.  The  Waldensian 
settlement  in  Calabria  was  barbarously  massacred.  One 
essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  part 
in  which  it  attained  to  surprising  success,  was  the  sup- 
pression of  heretical  hooka.  The  booksellere  were  obligefl 
to  purge  their  stock  to  an  extent  that  was  almost  ruinous 
to  their  business.  So  vigilant  was  the  detective  police  of 
the  Inqiilsition,  that  of  the  thousands  of  copies  of  the 
evangehcal  book  on  the  '*  Benefits  of  Christ,"  it  was  long 
supposed  that  not  one  was  left.'  It  is  only  within  a  re 
^cent  period  that  a  few  surviving  copies  have  come  to  light, 
^^  As  a  part  of  the  repressive  system  of  Caraffa,  the  "  In- 
dex "  of  prohibited  books  was  established.  Besides  the 
particnlar  authors  and  books  which  were  condemned,  there 
w^as  a  list  of  more  than  sixty  printers,  all  of  whose  pub- 
lications were  prohibited.  Caraffa  put  upon  the  Index 
tfie  ConmUum  or  Advice,  which  in  connection  with  Sadolet 
.Bid  others  he  himself  had  offered  to  Paul  III.,  on  the 
moject  of  a  reformation,  and  in  which  ecclesiastical  abuses 

:  Uuaclmv,  in  his  SfVievf  cf  RanWt  Biilors  of  Me  Pop€i  (Ed.  «<#,,  IStOi 
I        wd  ot  tltii  b»ok:  "It  i*  Dow  u  hopeleuljr  loat  u  Uie  Mooad  derkde  of  Urj." 
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had  been  freely  censored.'  Later,  under  the 
Siztoa  v.,  the  "  Index  Expnrgatorius  "  anae,  few  Qm  \ 
demnatiun,  not  of  entire  works,  but  of  partieolar  ] 
in  permitt«d  books.  The  Bweeping  pexsecataom  wlneh  wu 
unilertaken  by  the  Catholic  Beaidioii  did  not  spare  tiw 
evangelical  Catholics,  whose  riews  of  Joatification  wen 
obnoxious  to  the  faction  that  had  gained  the  aaoeodency. 
They  were  regarded  and  treated  as  little  better  than 
arowed  enemies  of  the  Chorch.  Even  Cardis&l  Pdt, 
who  had  forsaken  England  rather  than  accede  to  the 
measores  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  bad  been  made  Papal  Leg* 
ate  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  Alary,  was  in 
disgrace  at  the  time  of  IiIb  death,  which  was  simaltaneom 
with  that  of  the  Queen.  Cardinal  Morone,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Modena,  charged  with  circulating  Pale^o's 
book  on  the  Atonement,  with  denying  the  merit  of  good 
works,  and  with  like  offenses,  was  imprisoned  for  about 
two  years,  until  the  death  of  Paul  IV.,  m  1559,  set  him 
free.  The  characteristic  spirit  of  the  dominant  party  i« 
seen  in  the  impracticable  demand  of  tloia  Pope  that  the 
sequestered  property  of  the  monasteries  in  England  should 
be  restored.  This  party  succeeded  in  virtually  extia- 
guishing  Protestantism  in  Italy. 

In  SpaJn  a  literary  spirit  had  early  arisen  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Arabic  schools.^  The  Erasmian  cnltoie 
found  a  cordial  reception.  "  The  Complutensian  Poly- 
glot "  was  an  etUtion  of  the  Scriptures  that  reflects  mach 
sredit  upon  Cardinal  Ximenea,  by  whom  it  was  iseaed. 
Vet,  he  was  opposed  to  rendering  the  Bible  into  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  people,  and  was  a  supporter  of  the  In- 
quisition. The  resentment  which  this  odious  tribttnal 
awakened,  wherever  a  love  of  freedom  lingered,  predit* 

1  For  ths  proof  of  thii,  gee  McCrtB,  p.  61. 
I      »  McCrie,  tfiitory  cf  the  Progrtu  and  Supprat!oa  of  thf  S^fbt'matiim  M 
Upnutin  the  Six^trath  Centniy  (newed.,  1856).    This  wnrk  is  the  coinp«iilf« 
^tl  tha  Hulorf  qf  iht  R^formaHon  in  Italj/,  and  of  scarcely  lesn  v»]ue. 
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posed  Bome  to  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  which  it 
persecuted.  The  intercourse  with  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  into  which  many  Spaniards,  both  laymen 
and  clergy,  were  brought  from  the  common  relation  of 
these  coim tries  to  Charles  V.,  made  the  Probeatant  doc- 
trines familiar  to  many,  of  whom  not  a  few  regarded 
them  with  favor.  It  was  observed  that  Spanish  ecclesias- 
tics who  sojourned  in  England  after  the  marriage  of 
Philip  n.  to  Mary,  came  back  to  their  country,  tinged 
with  the  heresy  which  they  had  gone  forth  to  oppose. 
The  war  of  Charles  V.  against  Clement  VII,,  which  led 
to  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, and  the  presence  of  a  great  body  of  Spanish  clergy 
and  nobles  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  the  Protes- 
tants o^ented  their  noble  confession,  were  events  not 
withcM  a  favorable  influence  in  the  same  direction.  A 8 
earlyms  1519,  the  famous  printer  of  Basel,  John  Froben, 
sent  to  Spain  a  collection  of  Luther's  tracts  in  Latin,  and 
during  the  next  year  the  Reformer's  commentary  on  the 
Galatians,  in  which  his  doctrine  was  fully  exhibited, 
was  translated  into  Spanish,  Spanish  translations  of  the 
Bible  were  printed  at  Antwerp  and  Venice,  and  notwith- 
Btanding  the  watchfulness  of  the  Inquisition,  copies  of 
them,  as  well  as  other  pubUcations  of  the  Protestants, 
were  introduced  into  Spain  in  large  numbers.  Some 
Spaniards  perished  abroad,  martyrs  to  the  Protestant 
faith ;  as  Jayme  Enzinas,  a  cultivated  scholar,  who  was 
burned  at  Rome  in  1546,  and  Juan  Diaz,  who  was  assas- 
Binatod  in  Germany  by  a  fanatical  brother,  who  had  tried 
in  vain  to  convert  him,  and  who,  having  accomplished  his 
act  of  bloody  fratricide,  escaped  into  Italy  and  was  pio* 
tected  from  punishment.  It  was  at  Seville  and  Valla- 
dolid  that  Protestantism  obtained  most  adherents.  Those 
who  adopted  the  reformed  interpretation  of  the  Gospel, 
generally  contented  themselves  with  promulgating  it, 
without  an  open  attack  oc  the  Catholic  theology  or  the 
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Church.  It  waa  the  doctrine  of  juj3ti£cation  by  £ait& 
alone  which,  here  as  in  Italy,  gained  most  currency.  In 
Seville  the  evangelical  views  were  introdnced  by  Rod- 
rigo  de  Valero,  a  tnan  of  rank  and  fashion,  whose  char- 
acter had  been  transformed  by  the  reception  of  them,  and 
who  proranlgated  them  in  conversation  and  in  expositioni 
of  the  Scripture  to  private  circles.  He  was  saved  from 
the  flames  only  by  the  favor  of  persons  in  authority,  but 
waa  imprisoned  in  a  convent.  The  moat  eminent  preach- 
ers of  the  city.  Dr.  John  Egidius,  and  Constantine  Ponoe 
de  la  Puente,  who  bad  been  chaplain  of  the  Emperor, 
enlisted  in  the  new  movement.  The  predominant  opinian 
in  SeviEe  was  on  the  side  of  this  real,  though  covert 
Protestantism.  It  found  a  reception,  also,  in  cloisters  of 
the  city,  especially  in  one  belonging  to  the  Hieronymites. 
Both  in  Seville  and  Valladolid  there  were  secret  churches, 
fully  organized,  and  meeting  In  privacy  for  Protestant 
worship.  In  Valladolid  the  Protestant  cause  had  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  in  the  person  of  Augustine  Cazalla,  the 
Imperial  chaplain,  who  waa  put  to  death  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  1559,  There  were  probably  two  thousand  persona 
in  various  parts  of  Spain  who  were  united  in  the  Prot- 
estant faith  and  held  private  meetings  for  a  number  of 
years.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  persons  dis- 
tinguished for  their  rank  or  learning.  The  discovery  of 
these  secret  associations  at  Seville  and  Valladolid  stimu- 
lated the  Inquisition  to  redoubled  exei-tions.  The  flight 
of  many  facilitated  the  detection  of  others  who  remained. 
The  dungeons  were  fiUed  and  the  terrible  Implements  of 
torture  were  used  to  extort  confessions  not  only  from  men, 
but  from  refined  and  delicately  trained  women.  In  1559 
and  1560,  two  great  antos  iafS  were  held  in  the  two 
dties  where  heresy  had  taken  the  firmest  root.  The  cere- 
monies  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  strike  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  sufferers  themselves  and  of  the  great  throngi 
Uiat  gathered  as  spectators  of  the  scene.    The  ooodemned 
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were  burned  alive,  those  who  would  accept  the  offices  of 
&  priest,  however,  having  the  privilege  of  beuig  strangled 
before  their  bodies  were  cast  into  the  fii'e.  The  King 
and  royal  family,  the  great  personages  of  the  court,  of 
both  sexes,  gave  countenajice  to  the  proceedings  by  their 
presence.  Similar  autos  dafS  occurred  in  various  other 
places,  with  every  circumstance  calculated  to  inspire  feai 
in  the  beholders.  The  officers  of  the  Inquisition  were  ao 
active  and  vigilant,  and  so  merciless,  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  any  who  were  inclined  to  Protestant  opinions, 
save  in  flight ;  and  even  this  was  difficult,  Covetousness 
allied  itself  to  fanaticism,  for  the  forfeiture  of  all  prop- 
erty waa  a  part  of  the  penalty  invariably  visited  upon 
heresy.  Thus  Protestantism  waa  eradicated.^  The  re- 
straints laid  upon  liberty  of  teaching  smothered  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  country. 

In  Spain,  as  in  Italy,  the  persecution  did  not  spare  the 
EvaDgelical  Cathohcs.  Among  these  was  Bartolome  de 
Carranza,  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Primate  of  Spain, 
who  had  stood  among  the  advocates  of  gratuitous  justifi- 
cation at  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  had  accompanied 
Philip  TI.  to  England  and  taken  part  in  examining  Prot- 
estants who  perished  at  the  stake  under  Mary.  He 
was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  and  imprisoned  at  Valla- 
dolid.  His  intimacy  with  Pole,  and  with  Morone,  Ma- 
tainio,  and  other  eminent  Itahans  who  were  incliued  to 
evangelical  doctrine,  was  one  fact  brought  up  against  him. 
Hia  catechism,  partly  for  its  alleged  leaning,  in  some 
points,  to  the  Lutheran  theology,  and  partly  because  it 
was  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  was  the  principal  basis 
of  the  accusation.  He  was  charged  with  not  having  ac 
cosed  before  the  Holy  Office  loading  Spanish  Protestants, 
of  whose  sentiments  he  had  privately  expressed  his  disap- 
probation.    At  the  end  of  seven  years  he  was  taken  to 

1  For  details  of  pereecntion,  aea  D«  Cutro*,  Spaniih  Proltttnntt  (Lnnliw 
VSU). 
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Rome,  and  after  various  delays,  Gregory  XIII,,  in  1576, 

pronounced  sentence,  finding  him  violently  suspected  ol 
heresy,  proliibiting  his  catechism,  requiring  him  to  abjure 
sixteen  Lutheran  articles,  and  snapending  him  from  hi* 
office  for  five  years.  At  the  expiration  of  tliis  time,  after 
having  been  for  eighteen  years  imder  some  species  of  oou- 
fineraent,  he  died.  A  part  of  the  material  of  accusation 
against  Carranza  was  derived  from  the  words  of  oonaola- 
tioii  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  dying  Emperor, 
Charles  V-,  at  the  convent  of  Yuste.  Kneeling  at  his 
bedside,  the  Archbishop,  holding  up  a  cnxciiis,  exclaimed : 
"  Behold  Him  who  answers  for  all !  There  is  no  more 
sin  ;  all  is  forgiven !  "  His  words  gave  offense  to  some 
who  were  present.  Villabra,  the  Emperor's  favorite 
preacher,  who  followed,  reminded  his  royal  maater  that  as 
he  was  bom  on  the  day  of  St.  Matthew,  so  he  was  to  die 
on  that  of  St.  Matthias.  With  such  intercessors,  it  was 
added,  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  "  Thus,"  writes  Mignet, 
*'  the  two  doctrines  that  divided  the  world  in  the  age  of 
Charles  V.,  were  once  more  brought  before  him  on  the 
bed  of  death."  ^  Besides  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  not 
less  than  eight  Spanish  bishops,  of  whom  the  most  had 
sat  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  twenty-five  doctors  of 
theology,  among  whom  were  persons  of  the  highest  emi' 
nence  for  learning,  were  likewise  arraigned,  and  most  of 
them  obhged  to  make  some  retraction  or  submit  to  8ome 
pubhc  humihation. 

It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  vitaUty  of  the  Cath- 
oUc  reaction  that  it  went  forward  in  spite  of  tlie  want  of 
active  sympathy  on  the  part  of  certain  popes  with  itt 
favorite  measures,  or  the  inconsistency  of  their  policy  with 
its  spirit  and  aims.  What  the  new  movement  required, 
and  the  result  towards  which  it  tended,  was  the  union  of 
the  Cathohc  powers ;  especially  an  alliance  of  the  Pope 
■ltd  Spain.     When  Caraffa  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  M' 

*  Btbettaon,  ma.  <if  CharUt  V.  (FlMcott'i  «d.),  IS.  Ml,  VIA, 
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eended  the  Papal  throne,  his  strongest  paasion  seomed  to 
De  his  hatred  of  Charles  V.  and  the  Spaniards.  With  all 
his  zeal  for  the  reform  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
earliest  promoters,  he  advanced  hia  relatives  to  high  sta- 
tions, not  from  that  selfiah  ambitiott  from  which  nepotism 
had  previously  sprung,  but  in  order  to  carry  out  hia 
schemes  of  hostility  to  Spain.  His  stoutest  defenders 
against  Alva  were  Germans,  most  of  whom  were  Protes- 
tants ;  he  even  invoked  the  help  of  the  Turks.  The  de- 
feat of  hia  French  allies  at  St.  Quentin,  followed  by  the 
complete  success  of  Alva,  forced  upon  him  a  change  of 
policy.  Forthwith  he  resumed  with  absorbing  energy  hia 
enterprises  of  reform,  and  discarded  his  relations,  whom 
he  had  foimd  to  be  treacherous.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
nepotism  which  so  long  had  brought  disgrace  and  weak- 
ness upon  the  Papal  office.  But  the  war  that  he  kindled 
aided  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  France  and  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  also  in  England.  His  political  acberaes 
were  partly  responsible  for  his  arrogant  treatment  of  Eliza- 
beth, whom  he  did  not  wish  to  marry  Phihp,  and  whom  he 
Jid  wish  Mary  Stuart,  the  candidate  of  the  Guises,  to  sup- 
plant. In  Pius  IV.  (1559-65)  we  have  a  pontiff  who  por- 
Bonally  did  not  sympathize  much  with  the  Inquisition,  yet 
left  it  to  pursue  its  course  unhindered.  He  labored  to 
unite  the  CathoUc  world,  and  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
divisions  in  the  Council  of  Trent  by  skillful  negotiations 
with  the  different  sovereigns.  Pius  V.  (1666-72)  was  a 
devoted  representative  of  the  rigid  party,  was  zealous  on 
the  one  hand  for  the  reformation  of  the  Papal  court,  and 
on  the  other  for  the  destruction  of  heretics.  He  induced 
Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence  to  deliver  up  to  him  Camesecchi, 
%a  accomplished  literary  man,  who,  influenced  by  Valdez, 
Jtd  early  favored  Protestantism,  and  had  him  brought  to 
Borne,  where  he  was  beheaded  and  his  body  committed  to 
the  flames.>     He  approved  of  Alva's  doings  in  the  Nsth* 

>  McCiia,  S^.  in  /tatf,  p.  30. 
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ftrlaods.  Gradually  the  Papacy  came  to  join  bauds  with 
Spain  in  the  grand  e£Eort  to  overcome  Protestantism. 
SixtUB  V.  excommunicated  Henry  IV.  o£  France  (1585). 
He  lent  Iiis  moat  eam&at  cooperation  to  the  effort  to  con- 
quer England  by  the  Armada.  He  was  heart  and  soul 
with  Guise  and  the  Les^ne,  and  upon  the  assassination  of 
Guise,  excommunicated  Henry  III.  If  he  listened  faror- 
ably  to  the  efforts  made  to  induce  him  to  absolve  and 
recognize  Henry  of  Navarre,  his  inclinations  in  thia  di- 
rection were  overcome  by  the  energetic  remonstrances  of 
Philip.i  It  was  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Papacy  that 
strongly  affected  the  Catholic  adherents  of  Navarre,  and 
conBrmed  them  In  the  disposition  to  require  of  bim  a  pro- 
fession of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Nothing  can  be  moi'e  striking  than  the  change  in  the 
intellectual  spirit  of  Italy,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.^  The  old  ardor  in  the  study  and  imi- 
tation of  the  ancients  has  passed  away.  Even  the  rever- 
ence that  spared  the  architectural  remains  of  antiquity  is 
supplanted,  in  the  mind  of  Sixtus  V.,  for  example,  by  the 
desire  to  rear  edifices  that  may  rival  them.  A  zeal  for 
independent  investigation,  especially  in  natural  sci^ice. 
takes  the  place  of  antiquarian  scholarship  ;  but  this  new 
scientific  spirit,  which  often  took  a  speculative  torn,  ww 
checked  and  repressed  by  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Loy- 
iltj  to  the  Church,  and  a.  religious  temper,  in  the  strict 
form  which  the  Catholic  restoration  engendered,  pen^ 
trated  society.  Poetry,  painting,  and  music  were  at  once 
renovated  and  moulded  by  the  religious  influence.  Tasso, 
who  chose  a  pious  crusader  for  the  hero  of  his  poem,  the 
school  of  Caracci,  Domenichino,  and  Guido  Reni,  Paiae- 
tnna,  the  great  composer,  suggest  the  revolution  in  publit 
feeling  and  taste  in  this  age,  in  contrast  with  the  age  ol 


•  Buik«,  Rutorg  o/tkt  Pi^tM,  i.  S8T  uq.,  U,  1S8  Mq.,  m.  IIS  tw). 
i{/i  ofSixtttt  V.  (1872). 
■  Raoke,  SUl.  of  tht  Pi^f,  i.  493. 
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tlie  Renaissance.  The  papal  court,  in  its  restxired  strict* 
Hess  and  sobriety,  inanifeBted  its  entire  subjection  to  ths 
new  movement.  In  a  character  like  Carlo  Borroa:ieo,  tha 
counter-reformation  appears  in  a  characteristic  but  pe« 
cuUarly  attnictive  light.  Of  noble  birth,  and  with  temp- 
tations  to  sensual  indulgence  thrown  in  bis  path,  he  d^ 
voted  himself  to  a  religious  life  with  unwavering  fidelity. 
The  nephew  of  Pius  V.,  offices  of  the  higlieat  responsi- 
bility were  forced  upon  him,  which  he  discharged  with  so 
exemplary  diligence  and  faithfulness,  that  such  as  were 
inclined  to  envy  or  to  censure  were  compelled  to  applaud. 
But  he  welcomed  the  day  when  he  could  lay  them  down, 
and  give  himself  whoUy  to  his  diocese  of  Milan,  where  he 
was  archbishop.  His  untiring  perseverance  in  works  of 
charity  and  reform,  his  viaitations  to  remote,  mountainous 
villages,  in  the  care  of  his  flock,  his  zeal  for  education,  his 
devoutnesB,  caused  him  to  be  styled,  in  the  bull  that  can- 
onized him,  an  angel  in  human  form.  His  exertions  in 
making  proselytes,  and  Lis  willingnesa  to  persecute  heresy, 
are  less  agreeable  to  contemplate ;  but  they  were  essential 
features  of  the  Catholic  reaction. 

The  Jesuits  first  established  themselves  in  force  in  Italy, 
and  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  their  colonies.  "  Out  of  the 
visionary  schemes  of  Ignatius,"  says  Ranke,  "  arose  an  in- 
stitution of  singularly  practical  tendency  ;  out  of  the  con- 
versions wrought  by  kis  asceticism,  an  institution  framed 
with  all  the  just  and  accurate  calculation  of  worldly  pru- 
dence." The  education  of  youth,  especially  those  of 
higher  rank,  quickly  fell,  to  a  large  extent,  into  their 
hands.  Their  system  of  intellectual  training  was  accord- 
ing to  a  strict  method  ;  but  their  schools  were  pervaded 
by  their  peculiar  religious  spirit.  It  waa  largely  through 
i'heir  influence  that  the  profane  or  secular  tone  of  culture, 
'hat  had  prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  waa  superseded 
^y  a  culture  in  which  reverence  for  religion  and  the 
Church  was  a  vital  element     From  the  two  peniasula« 
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the  new  order  extended  its  influence  into  the  other  ooiu^ 
tries  of  Europe.  They  formed  a  great  standing  anny,  in 
the  service  of  the  Pope,  for  the  propagation  of  Cathoii- 
eism.  The  University  of  Vienna  was  placed  under  their 
direction  ;  they  established  themselves  at  Colc^e  and 
Ingolatadt  and  Prs^e,  and  from  these  centres  operated 
with  great  success  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  Rben^ 
ish  provinces,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  partly  from  worldly  and  partly  from  religions 
motives,  enlisted  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  re- 
action, and  made  himself  its  champion.  In  the  ecclesiBA- 
ticaJ  states  of  Germany,  the  spirit  of  Catholicisin  wu 
reawakened,  and  the  toleration  promised  to  Prot 
by  the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  was  frequently  violat 
The  Popes,  in  this  period,  were  liberal  in  their  concee- 
sions  to  the  Catholic  princes,  who  found  their  profit 
helping  forward  the  reactionary  movement.  In  the 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  mainly  by  the  labors  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  violent  measures  which  they  in- 
stigated, the  tide  was  tmned  against  Protestantism  in 
Southern  Germany,  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Poland,  anJ 
Hungary.  In  these  countries,  Protestantism  had,  on 
the  whole,  gained  the  ascendency.  Together  with  Bel- 
gium and  France,  they  constituted  "  the  great  debatable 
land,"  where  the  two  confessions  struggled  for  the 
mastery.  In  all  of  them,  Catholicism,  with  its  new 
forces,  was  triumphant.  The  Jesuits  did  much  to  pro- 
mote that  increased  excitement  of  CathoHc  feeling  in 
France,  which  showed  itself  in  the  slaughter  of  St. 
Bartholomew  and  the  -warB  of  the  League.  From 
Donay,  the  establishment  founded  by  Cardinal  "William 
Allen,  they  sent  out  their  emissaries  into  England. 
The  order  was  active  in  Sweden,  and,  for  a  time,  had 
iome  prospect  of  winning  that  kingdom  back  to  the 
Catholic  fold.  ^Vhe^ever  they  did  not  preyail,  they 
■harpened  the  mutual  antagonism  of  the  rival  confer 
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lions.  Tlie  progress  of  the  Catholic  restoration  was 
ftidf^d,  especially  in  Gennany,  by  the  quarrela  of  Protes- 
tant theologians.  The  mutual  hostility  of  I<utheraQ 
and  Calvinist  appeared,  in  some  cases,  to  oubweigh  their 
rommon  opposition  to  Rome- 


The  qn cation  haa  often  been  asked,  why,  after  so  rapid 
an  adviince  of  Protestantism  for  a  half  centiuy,  a  limit 
should  then  have  been  set  to  its  progress  ?  Why  was  It 
unable  to  overstep  the  hounds  which  it  reached  in  the  first 
age  of  its  existence  ?  Macaulay  has  handled  this  ques- 
tion in  a  spirited  essay,  in  which,  with  certain  reasons, 
which  are  pertinent  and  valuable,  is  coupled  a  singular  de- 
nial that  the  knowledge  of  religion  is  progressive,  or  at  all 
dependent  upon  the  goueml  enlightenment  of  the  human 
mind.  Apart  from  Ilia  paradoxical  speculation  on  this 
last  point,  his  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  arrest  of 
the  progress  of  Protestantisui,  though  eloquent  and 
valuable,  is  quite  incomplete.  The  piincipal  causes  of 
this  event  we  deem  to  be  the  following :  — 

1.  The  ferment  that  attended  the  riae  of  Protestantism 
must  evQutually  lead  to  a  crystallizing  of  parties ;  and 
this  must  raise  up  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  further 
spread  of  the  new  doctrine.  Protestantism  was  a  move- 
ment of  reform,  aiising  within  the  Church.  At  the  out- 
set, multitudes  stood,  in  relation  to  it,  in  the  attitude  of 
inquirers.  They  were  more  or  less  favorably  inchued  to 
it.  A\Tiat  course  they  would  take,  might  depend  on  the 
uifluences  to  which  they  would  happen  to  he  e3tpoaed. 
They  were  not  immovably  attached  to  the  old  system ; 
they  were  open  to  persuasion.  But  as  the  conflict  became 
warm,  men  were  more  and  more  prompted  to  take  sides, 
and  to  range  themselves  under  one  or  the  other  banner. 
This  period  of  fluctuation  and  conversion  would  natm-ally 
come  to  an  end.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  of  party  was  thus 
<iwakened,  it  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  further  progress  of 
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the  new  ojuiuohb  ;  for  this  spirit  commuLiucated  it&elf  Izoa 
(atlicr  to  son. 

S.  The  political  arrangementa  which  were  adopted  in 
diffei'ent  coiintriea,  In  consequence  of  the  religious  divisioii, 
Ml  tended  to  confine  Protestantism  within  the  limits  whieb 
it  hiid  early  attained.  This  is  a  jwint  of  great  importance, 
and  is  not  noticed  by  Macaulay,  In  Germany,  the  ntgo- 
tiutioua  and  disputes  produced  by  the  religious  ccrtest, 
isisued  ui  the  adoption  of  the  principle,  "  cnjus  regie,  ejus 
reUgio ; "  the  reUgion  of  the  State  shall  conform  to  tliat 
of  the  prince.  TJiis  prmciple,  however,  would  not  have 
availed  to  arrest  Protestantism.  But  the  "  ecclesiastical 
reservation"  did  tluis  avail,  since  the  conversion  of  an 
ccck'sinstieal  ruler  to  the  new  faith  was  attended  with  no 
important  gain  to  the  Protestant  cause :  he  must  vacate 
his  oHlce,  The  vvliule  tendency  of  political  arrangementa 
in  Germany  was  to  build  up  a  wall  of  separation  between 
the  two  coufessiona,  and  to  protect  the  territory  of  each 
tr<iui  the  encrojicUments  of  the  other.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  spirit  of  propagandism  did  not,  generally 
[  apeoking,  clianuiterize  Protestantism.  The  Protestants, 
especially  in  Germany,  were  satisfied  if  ttey  could  be  left 
to  develop,  without  interference,  their  own  system.  Tlw 
uti^ust  limit  of  their  demand  wus  room  for  its  natnnU 
espaliaion.'  In  the  Netherlands,  the  separation  of  the 
Walloon  provinces  from  the  other  states,  and  the  atl- 
herence  of  the  former  to  Spcun,  could  have  no  other  result 
than  to  perpetuate  their  oomiection  with  the  Cadiolie 
Church.  In  Prance,  the  civil  wars  and  the  politiojd 
Hement  to  which  they  led,  resulted  in  the  lorra;ition 
the  HugneuotB  iiito  a  compact  body,  formidable 
defense,  but  powerless  for  the  propagation  of  their  halShu 

t  "  Vfla  wir  <ifl«r  bemerfct,  itr  ProUtUntiimtt*  itt  nkht  hclcehnaider  XMv 

St  «ird  ^dk  i«dw  BtitriOt,  dtr  kom  Uebemaptoi;  enupriiigt,  als  timm  1m^ 

MQg«$  MoMr  gvttD  Siche  frenen ;  mut  sber  seboo  snftinlca  ivta,  vmn  •■ 

■libtr  VtadatUt  ist,  ueli  lUgtint  ran   fnmdrr  Eiairiikaiig  sn   nil»if>iih 

m«  WAT  m,  WMkch  die  c'wigeliadiea  FQistcio  vom  <nFtcs  A  ^pnbb^  m  link 

>ii,-  -Buike,  DtutKiit  Gtttitidut,  r.  ri- 
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3.  The  counter-reformation  in  tlie  Catholic  Church,  by 
removing  the  gross  abuses  which  had  been  the  object  of 
righteous  complaint,  took  a  formidable  weapon  from  the 
him  da  of  the  Protestants.  At  the  same  time,  the  apathy 
of  the  old  Church  was  broken  up,  the  attention  of  ita 
riders  was  no  longer  absorbed  in  ambitious  schemes  ol 
pohtics,  or  in  the  gratification  of  a  lit^raJT  toste,  which 
made  the  Papal  court  a  rendezvous  of  authors  and  artists ; 
but  a  profound  zeal  for  the  doctrines  and  forms  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  reUgion  pervaded  and  united  all  ranks 
of  its  disciples. 

4.  While  this  concentration  of  forces  was  taking 
place  on  the  Catholic  side,  Protestants  more  and  more 
■wasted  their  strength  in  contests  with  one  another. 
Their  mutual  iutolemnce  faciUtated  the  advance  of  their 
common  enemy.  Moreover,  the  warm,  religious  feeling 
that  animated  the  early  Reformers  and  the  princes  who 
defended  their  cause,  passed  away  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  theological  rigidness,  or 
a  aelfish,  political  spirit.     The  appearance  of  such  a  char- 

ir  as  Maurice  of  Saxony,  in  so  marked  contrast  with 
,e  Electors  who  listened  to  the  voice  of  Luther,  and 
even  mth  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  indicates  the 
advent  of  an  era  when  a  niore  politic  and  selfish  temper 
displaces  the  simplicity  of  religions  principle.  Queen 
Ehzabeth,  with  her  lukewarm  attachment  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  lier  mendacious,  crooked  policy,  is  a  ptx»i 
representative  of  the  religions  character  of  Protestantism  . 
How  much  more  intense  and  consistent  was  the  religitius 
zeal  of  the  secular  leader  of  the  Catholic  restoration, 
Philip  11. !  The  ardor  of  Protestants  spent  itself  in 
domestic  discord,  at  the  very  time  when  the  ardor  of 
Catholicism  was  exerted,  with  undivided  energy,  against 
them. 

5.  Tlie  better  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church  wsui 
signal  advantage  in  the   battle  with   Piotestantiani 
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wliieli  was  divided  into  as  many  churches  as  tbere 
political  communities  that  embraced  the  new  d 
On  the  Catholic  Bide  there  could  be  a  pian  of  operati 
having  respt-ft  not  to  a  single  eountrj'  alone,  a  sepatate 
portion  of  the  field  of  combat,  but  formed  upon  a  aarrey 
of  the  whole  situation,  and  carried  out  with  sole  refereiiM 
tc  a  united  success. 

0.  Another  source  of  power  in  the  Catboiic  Chi 
grew  out  of  the  habit  of  availing  itself  of  all  varieti 
of  religious  temperament,  of  turning  to  the  bt«t  accoii 
tlie  wide  diversity  of  talents  and  character  which  is 
relopcd  within  its  fold.     The  disijassionate  and  aslui 
pnliticiau,  the  hiborious  achohir,  the   subtle  and  ski 
polemic,  tlie  fiery  enthusiast,  are  none  of  tliem  reject* 
but  all  of  them  assigned  to  a  work  suited  to  their  res 
tive  capacities.     Men   as  dissimilar  as   Bellamiine 
Ignatius  were  engaged  in   a  common  cause,  and  we 
evi*!!  witbiu   the  same  fraternity.     This  custom  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ia  often  attributed  to  a  profound  policy. 
Hut  whatever  sagacity  it  may  indicate,  it  is  jjrobubly  due 
less  to  the   Ciilculations  of  a  far-siglited  policy,  than  to 
Hii    liiibitual    principle,   or  way  of  thmking  in    religion, 
which  is  iidierent  in  tho  genius  of  Catholicism.     It 
been  justly  oliserved  that  men   of  the  type  of   Wesle; 
who,   among   Protestants,   have  been  forced  to    beooi 
tin*   foundera   of   distinct   religious  bodies,    would   ha- 
found  within  the  Cathohc  Church,  had  they  been  bo: 
there,  hospitable  treatment  and  congenial  employment. 
Th»-   host  that  was   mai'shalled   under  the  conimaod  of 
lliu  Pope,   for  the  defense  of   Cathitlici.5m,   was  like  as 
army  that  includes  light^arraed  skirmishers  and  heavy- 
wnod  artillerymen,  swift  cavalry,  and  8|)ie3  who  can 
elr.tle  the  camp  and  pry  uito  the  couuseis  of  tlie  enera' 

7.  It  eamiot  be  denied  that  in  Southern  Europe  thi 
manifested  a  more  rooted  attachment  to  the  Roman 
lulic  system,  than  exiated  among  the  Dations  wtui 
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adopted  the  Reforuiation.  In  Germany,  the  common 
people  gladly  heard  the  teaching  of  Luther.  Protes- 
tantism there  had  much  of  the  character  of  a  national 
movement.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  it  was  mainly  the  let- 
tered class  that  received  the  new  doctrine.  Below  a 
certain  gi'ade  of  culture,  few  were  affected  by  it.  Even 
in  France,  which  had  something  like  a  middle  position 
between  the  two  currents  of  opinion,  it  was  the  intel- 
ligent middle  class,  together  with  scholars  and  uobles, 
that  furnished  to  Protestantism  its  adlierenta.  In  Italy 
and  Spain,  the  new  doctrine  did  not  reach  down  to  the 
springs  of  national  life.  Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  these  nations  which  remained  Catholic,  so  many  who 
went  so  far  as  to  receive  the  evangehcal  doctrine  substan- 
tially as  it  was  held  by  the  Protestants,  were  not  im- 
pelled to  cast  off  the  polity  or  worship  of  the  old 
Church.  This  cireumstance  ia  far  from  being  wholly 
due  to  timidity.  The  outward  forma  of  Protestantism 
were  less  necessary,  less  congenial  to  them  j  the  outward 
forms  of  Catliolicism  were  leas  obnoxious.  Even  in 
France,  this  same  phenomenon  appeared  in  the  circle 
that  early  gathered  about  LeftSvre  and  Bri^onnet,  and 
especially  in  Margaret  of  Navarre  and  her  followers. 
The  doctrine  of  gnituitons  salvation  through  the  merits 
of  Christ,  the  inwardness  of  piety,  as  fostered  by  the 
evangelical  doctrine,  were  grateful  to  them  ;  but  they 
were  not  moved  to  renounce  the  government  or  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  or  to  affihate  themselves  with 
the  Protestant  body. 

^\^^en  aU  these  circumstances  are  contemplated,  it  will 
cease  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  Protestantism,  after 
its  first  great  victories  were  won,  halted  in  its  coarse  aiid 
was  at  length  shut  up  within  fixed  boundaries. 

But  the  CathoUc  party  were  destined  tu  suffer  from 
internal  discord.  Before  the  close  of  the  century,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ignatius,  who  were  semi-Pelagian  in  thenr  th* 
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ology,  became  involved  in  a  hot  strife  with  the  Dominicans, 
wlio  in  common  with  their  master,  Aquinas,  were  nearer 
to  Augustine  in  their  view  of  the  relation  of  grace  to  free- 
will. The  theological  conflict  that  was  thus  kindled,  was 
of  long  continuance,  and  brought  serious  disasters  upon 
the  Catholic  Church,  and,  in  its  ultimate  effect,  upon  the 
Jesuit  order.  This  was  one  of  a  number  of  adverse  in- 
fluences which  conspired  finally  to  paralyze  the  Catholic 
Reaction,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  ooonter-refoniiAr 
tioo. 


p 
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The  Catholic  Reaction,  of  which  the  Pope  was  the 
epiritual,  and  Philip  II,  the  secular  chief,  experienced  a 
terrible  reverse  in  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and 
the  failure  of  that  gigantic  project  for  the  conquest  of 
England.  The  establishment  of  Henry  IV.  on  the  throne 
of  France  was  a  still  more  discouraging  blow.  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain  were  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  efforts  which  had  for  their  end  the  political 
predominance  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  struggle  of  Protestantism  con- 
tinues through  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turj'.  Gradually  the  CathoUo  Reaction  expended  ita 
force,  and  political  motives  and  ideas  subordinated  the 
impulses  of  fanaticism. 

The  principal  topics  to  be  considered  are  the  thirty 
years'  war ;  the  English  revolutions ;  the  domestic  and 
foreign  jjoUcy  of  Riclielieu  and  of  Louis  XIV.  Tlie  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  falls  principally  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  the  period  following  the  great 
European  settlement,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Yet  some 
notice  of  this  reign  is  requisite  for  a  full  view  of  the 
conflict  ot  Protestantism  and  Catholicism. > 

Charles  V.  had  found  himself  deceived  in  hia  political 

1  H&uaur,  Geschiehtt  dtt  ZtUalttrt  d,  Stfortaatinn  (I86S).  Ton  Rauineri 
GurUiehte  Europii  leil  iJ.  F»k  d,  15.  Jahr.,  vol.  lii.  Luarent,  Lf$  Mitioiwit 
ttit, ).  t.  th.  ir.  Kiink«,  GttchichU  ^alUmteituHii  ed.,  18T2 .  Carljle,  ffitton 
^ Ft*tfi<it*ic  ILy  vol.  i.,  Ij.  ''!  J  cbnji*   iiT.,  %v\ 
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caleul  itioiis,  tind  baffled  by  the  moral  force  of  the  Ptut- 
estont  faith  iu  Gurmany.  His  final  defaat  in  the  attem^'t 
to  aubjugiitu  the  Proteatanta  left  tlie  Empire  weak.  It 
16  not  true  that  Germauy  lost  its  political  unity  through 
the  Uffunnation,  for  thia  luiity  was  practically  goue 
before :  rather  is  it  true  that  then  it  sacrificed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  its  unity  and  of  placing  it  on  an  en- 
during fountlafcion.  The  Reformation  in  Grermany,  mors 
than  in  any  other  country,  emanated  not  from  statesmen 
and  rulers,  but  from  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  wai 
hindered  from  being  miiversal  by  the  obataclea  cast  in  iti 
way  and  by  its  own  internal  divisions. 

The   Peace  of  Augsburg,  unsatisfactory  as  its  provis- 
ions were  to  both   parties,  effected  its   end   as  long  aa 

I  tiie   emperoi-a    were    impartial    in  their   administration. 

I  This  was  true  of  Ferdinand  I.,  whose  accession  was 
resisted  by  Paul  IV.,  the  enemy  of  his  House  ;  and  it 
was  true  especially  of  Maximilian  11.,  who  was  himself 
strongly  inclined  to  Protestant  opinions,  and  was  openly 
charged  with  heresy  by  Catholic  zealots.  Under  his 
tolerant  sway,  Protestantism  spread  over  Austria,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rural  and  secluded  valleys  of  the 
TjTol.  Charles  V.  had  been  obhged  to  relinquish 
his  wish  to  hand  down  the  imperial  crown  to  his  son 
Philip.  Philip,  in  his  fanatical  exertions  against  Protea- 
tantism,  did  not  receive  countenance  or  support  from  the 
Austrian  branch  of  his  family.  Tlie  cruelties  of  Alva  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
were  coiulenmed  and  deplored  by  the  Emperor.  PhiEp 
was  Bo  afraid  tliat  Maximilian  himself  would  join  tbe 
Protestiuits,  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  dissuade  him, 
by  the  most  jiressing  exhortations,  from  taking  such  a 
step.  While  the  contest  was  raging  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  between  the  Huguenots  and  their  enemies  in  Franoe 
the   Lutherans  of  Germany  remained  for  the  most  pan 

uwutral.     Their  hostility  to  Calvinism  had  mucli  ta  di 
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\a  determining  their  [wsition.  They  were  warned  by 
Williain  of  Orauge  iiiid  other  Protestants  abroad,  that 
the  caiibe  was  one,  and  that  if  Catholic  fanatidsm 
were  not  checked,  Germany  would  be  the  next  victim. 
In  tlie  latter  portion  of  Majdmiiian's  reign,  which  was 
from  1564  to  1576,  the  Jesuits  came  in,  and  disturbances 
aros<?.  Rudolph  II.,  his  snccesaor,  hiwl  been  brought 
up  in  Spain,  and  was  under  the  iJifluence  of  this  Order. 
The  same  spirit  eharacteiized  Matthias,  who  followed 
next.  Ill  consequence  of  the  incompetence  of  Rudolph, 
the  government  of  Austria  and  Hungary  had,  diu'ing  lua 
life,  been  taken  from  him  and  givejj  to  Matthias,  and  he 
in  turn  gave  way,  in  Uke  manner,  to  his  cousin  Ai'ch- 
duke  Ferdinand,  of  Styria,  a  bigoted  CathoUc  (1619-31). 
Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  were  the 
devoted  champions  of  the  Catholic  Reaction.  Matthiaa 
had  been  eonipelled  to  grant  a  letter  patent  to  the 
Bohemians,  which  gave  them  full  religious  tolemtion 
and  equal  rights  with  the  Catholica.  Violations  of  the 
Religious  Peace  in  Germany  on  the  side  of  the  Cathohca 
were  frequent.  Bishops  and  Catholic  cities  drove  out 
their  Protestant  subjects  and  abolished  Protestant  wor- 
ship. Tlie  indignation  of  the  Protestants  throughout 
Gennany  was  excited  by  the  treatment  of  the  free  city 
of  Donauwcirtli,  which  was  exclusively  Pi-otestant,  and 
refused  to  allow  processions  from  a  Catholic  convent, 
these  being  inconsistent  with  a  former  agreement.  The 
city  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
Bavarian  Duke  marched  agauist  it  Tith  an  overwhelming 
force,  excluded  Protestant  worship,  and  incorporated  the 
town  mth  his  own  territories  (160i).  Complaints  were 
made  on  the  Catholic  side  of  infractions  of  the  Eccle^das- 
tical  Proviso,  wliich  ordained  that  benefices  should  be 
vacated  by  incumbents  who  should  embrace  Protestant- 
ism. The  Protestants  bad  permitted  the  Emperor,  in 
iho  Peace  of  Augsburg,  on  his  own  authority,  to  affiim 
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Mid  gmr»  tlw  cnnni  of  Bobemia  to  Frederic  Y., 
f^lmtt/r  Piiblin«,  and  the  son-m-law  of  James  I. 
Fordinand,  a  nanling  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
Ukcn  a  vow  to  extirpsie  heresy  in  his  do- 
wliii'li  hl^  Iitul  kept,  op  to  the  measure  of  hii 
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ability,  threw  liimsclf,  aa  much  from  ueceaaity  as  from 
i^Loiue,  into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  League.  Ha  maai- 
fested  hJa  ardor  in  the  Catholic  cause  by  an  asaiduoua 
attention  to  religious  services.  For  example,  he  took 
part  Lq  a  procession  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  rain 
emulating  thus  the  zeal  which  the  Emperor  Julian  dis- 
played in  celebrating  the  rites  of  heathenism.  Thus  the 
Auatrian  imperial  house  took  up  the  work  whicli  had 
been  laid  down  by  Charles  V.,  of  defending  and  propa- 
gating Catholicism,  in  alliance  with  the  Church.  The 
Cutliohc  Reaction,  which  had  found  a  representative  in 
Philip  II.,  found  another  leader  in  the  Emperor ;  and 
the  two  branches  of  the  Hapsburg  family  were  more 
united  in  religious  sympathies.  The  Elector,  Frederic, 
with  his  obtrusive  Calvinism,  and  with  a  eoui-t  whose 
customs  and  manners  were  not  congenial  with  Bohemian 
fticling  —  receiving  little  support,  moreover,  from  the 
Protestant  princes  or  from  England — suffered  a  com- 
plete defeat.  Lutheran  prejudices  and  the  fear  of  coun- 
tenancing rebellion  and  the  revolutionary  spirit,  deprived 
him  of  his  natural  allies.  The  result  was  that  Bohemia 
was  abandoned  to  fire  and  sword.  In  the  frightful  perse- 
cution which  bad  for  its  object  the  eradication  of  Prates- 
tantisra,  and  in  the  protracted  wai-s  that  ensued  upon 
it,  the  population  was  reduced  from  about  four  railliona 
to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand !  It  was 
only  when  the  Palatinate  was  conquered  and  devas- 
tated ;  1  when  the  electoral  rank  was  transferred  to  the 
iJuke  of  Bavaria,  and  with  it  the  territories  of  Frederic, 
except  what  was  given  to  Spain ;  and  when  the  enter- 
prise of  banishing  Protestantism  was  actively  undertaken 
by  the  combined  agency  of  the  troops  of  the  League  and 
of  Jesuit  priests,  that  Uie  Protestant  powers  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  fugitive  Elector.  In  lfi25,  England 
Holland,  and  Denmark  entered  into  an  alliance  for  hi 
1  The  Heidelberg  Libriuy  wms  tarried  off  to  Bom* 
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re&toration.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  waa  defeated, 
and  the  Danish  interviiution  failed.  By  robbing  Fred- 
eric of  the  electoral  dignity  and  conferring  it  oa  tiie 
Bavarian  Duke,  a  majority  in  the  electoral  body  waa 
acquired  by  the  Catholics,  But  the  power  and  station 
which  the  Duke  gahied,  separated,  in  important  partic- 
ulara,  his  interests  from  those  of  Ferdinand.  It  waa 
through  the  aid  of  Wallenatein  and  his  conaummata 
ability  in  collecting  aud  organizing,  as  well  as  leading 
an  army,  that  Ferdinand  was  able  to  emancipate  himseU 
from  the  virtual  control  of  Maximilian  and  the  League.^ 
Wallenstein  was  a  Bohemian  noble,  proud,  able,  and 
swayed  by  dreams  of  ambition  ;  unscrupulous  in  respect 
to  the  means  which  might  be  required  for  the  fulfiUment 
of  his  daring  schemes.  He  had  rendered  valuable  mili- 
tarj'^  aerrices  to  Ferdinand ;  and,  on  the  suppression  of 
tlie  Bohemian  revolt,  had  acquired  vaet  wealth  by  the 
purchase  of  confiscated  property.  He  offered  to  raisa 
an  army  and  to  sustain  it.  He  made  it  support  itself  by 
pillage.  It  WLis  a  period  of  transition  in  the  method  of 
prosecuting  war,  when  the  old  system  of  feudal  militia 
had  passed  away,  and  the  modem  system  of  national 
forces  or  standing  armies  had  not  arisen.  Armies  were 
mjule  up  of  hirelings  of  all  nations,  who  prosecuted  war 
as  a  trade  wherever  the  richest  booty  was  t»  be  gained ; 
considering  indiscriminate  robbery  a  legitimate  incident 
of  warfare.  The  ineffable  miseries  of  the  protracted 
atniggle  in  Germany  were  due,  to  a  considerable  pxtent, 
to  this  composition  of  the  armies.  Bands  of  organised 
plunderers,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  let  loose  upon 
an  unprotected  population,  captured  cities  being  given 
up  to  the  unbridled  passions  of  a  fierce  and  lawless 
Boldiery.  The  unarmed  people  dreaded  their  friends 
lardly  less  than  their  foes.     The  good  behavior  of  th« 

1  Buike,  GtJchichlt  Wtillttattint  {SA  ed.,  ISTS).  Thig  biogTapbr,  u  migbt  t« 
npscted,  ia  Iiighty  instructive  >n  the  wbola  mibject  of  the  thirty  jre»r»'  war. 
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Swedes  was  a  marvel  to  the  inhabitants  with  whom  thej 
came  in  contact ;  and  even  the  Swedes,  after  the  death 
of  their  great  leader,  sunk  down  towards  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  combatants  in  this  fiightful  conflict.  It  is 
no  wondur  that  Germany,  traversed  and  trampled  for  a 
whole  generation  by  these  hosts  of  marauders,  was  re- 
duced almost  to  a  desert ;  that  it  endured  calamities 
from  which  it  has  never  entirely  recovered. 

Victory  attended  the  arras  of  Wallenstein  and  of 
Tilly,  the  General  of  the  League.  Brunswick  and  Han- 
over, Silesia,  Schleswig  and  Holsteiu,  fell  into  their 
power.  The  dnkes  of  Mecklenburg  were  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  Emph'e,  and  their  territory  given,  as  a  re- 
ward, to  Wallenstein  (1627).  He  was  anxious  to  reduce 
t!ie  German  towns  on  the  Baltic.  But  Stralsund  offered 
a  stubborn  resistance  which  he  could  not  overcome,  al- 
though he  vowed  that  he  would  have  the  town  if  it 
were  bound  to  the  sky  by  chains  of  adamant.  His  am- 
bitious schemes  were  quite  independent  of  the  schemes 
of  the  League,  which  could  not  count  upon  his  support. 
Such  was  their  jealousy  and  smimosity  towai'ds  the  com- 
mander who  had  made  Ferdinand  free  from  their  dictar 
tion,  that  they  induced  him  to  remove  Wallenstein  from 
Uis  command.  Shortly  before  this,  however,  they  had 
moved  the  Emperor  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure  equally 
dangerous  to  his  cause,  and  one  that  put  far  distant  the 
hopes  of  peace.  This  was  the  famous  Echct  of  Restitution 
^1629),  which  declared  that  the  Protestan  t  States,  after 
the  Treaty  of  Passau,  had  no  right  to  appropriate  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices  w'"ieh  were  under  their  lordship, 
and  that  every  act  of  secularization  of  this  nature  was 
null ;  that  all  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  which  had 
become  Protestant  since  that  Treaty,  must  be  surren- 
dered ;  that  the  Declaration  of  Ferdinand!., giving  liberty 
to  the  Protestant  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  princes,  wsts 
iiiva.id,  and  that  such  subjects  night  be  forced  to  become 
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Catholics,  or  expelled  from  their  homes.  That  la,  ^ 
parts  of  the  Religious  Peace  that  were  odious  t»  the 
Protestants  were  to  be  enforced,  according  to  the  strict- 
eBt  construction,  while  the  parts  obnoxious  to  the  Catho- 
lics wore  to  be  abrc^ted.  Moreover,  the  Edict  ordaiued 
that  the  Religious  Peace  should  not  avail  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Calvinista,  Zwinglians,  or  any  other  dissentcn 
Bftvo  the  atllierents  of  the  Augsbui^  Confession.  Tha 
changee  that  had  taken  place  since  the  Passan  Treaty 
were  of  such  a  character,  that  the  execution  of  the  Edict 
would  have  brought  a  sweeping  and  violent  revolunon 
in  the  Protestant  coraraunitiea.  It  was  evident  th»t 
nothing  loss  was  aimed  at  than  the  entire  extinction  ol 
Prot^Btiinhistn.  The  moat  lukewarm  of  the  Princes, 
inehuliug  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony, 
were  roused  by  tliis  mo-Eisuro  to  a  sense  of  the  common 
danger.  Thus  tlio  Edict  of  Restitution  and  the  removal 
of  Wallonatein  from  his  command,  the  two  measuieB 
dictated  by  the  League,  aided  the  Protestant  cause ;  the 
first  by  awakening  and  combining  its  supporters,  and 
the  sMond  by  weakening  the  miUtary  strength  of  their 
adversaries.  Wallen stein  waa  a  sacrifice  to  tiie  League 
and  to  the  ambition  of  Maximilian. 

In  the  second  act  of  this  long  drama,  Gustavns  Adoi- 
phuB,  of  Sweden,  is  the  hejw.  It  had  been  his  aim  tn 
II  eonflict  of  eighteen  years,  with  Denmark,  Poland,  and 
Russia,  to  control  the  Baltic  Sea.  Not  only  was  thia 
political  aim  imperiled  by  tlie  imperial  conquesta,  but 
they  involved  the  danger  of  a  Catholic  reaction  in  Sweden 
ktself.  Besides  this  motive,  tlie  Swedish  King  was  un-' 
pelled  to  intervene  by  a  genuine  attachment  to  Protea- 
tantisni,  sueJi  as  had  Inspired  German  princes,  like  Fred- 
crio  of  Saxony,  and  Philip  of  Hesse,  in  the  first  age  ol 
kt!ie  Reformation.  He  was  not  a  crusader,  who  soog^ 
^  exterminate  tlie  opposing  faitli.  Rather  did  he  wiA 
^oth  religious  parties  to  respect  each  others'  rights,  sac 
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dwell  in  amity.  His  interposition,  full  of  peril  to  him- 
self, was  regarded  liy  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  with 
jealousy  and  repugnance.  It  -was  not  until  the  barbarous 
sack  and  burning  of  Magdeburg  by  the  savage  troopa  of 
Tilly  (1631),  that  the  neiitral  party  was  forced  to  aide 
with  Sweden.  The  victory  of  Guatavua  over  Tilly,  and 
(he  tnimi pliant  advance  of  the  Swedes  into  the  South 
of  Germany,  prostrated  the  power  of  the  League.  We 
find  that  Gustavua  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
princes  but  with  cordiality  by  the  Gennan  cities.  Whether 
his  plan  of  peace,  which  embraced  the  repeal  of  the 
Edict  of  Restitution,  the  toleration  everywhere  of  both 
religions,  the  restoration  of  the  Elector  Palatine  to  his 
territories  and  to  the  electoral  dignity,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Jesuits,  contemplated  his  own  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  King  of  Rome,  must  remain  uncertain.  No 
alternative  was  left  to  Ferdinand  but  to  call  back  Wallen- 
stein  from  his  estates,  and  give  him  absolute  powers  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war — powei"s  which  made  him  inde- 
pendent of  all  control,  and  exempt  from  liability  to 
another  removal.  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632,  was  a 
great  defeat  of  Wallenatehi,  and  a  glorious  victorj'  for  the 
Swedes  ;  but  it  cost  them  the  life  of  their  king. 

In  the  new  phase  which  the  war  assumed  after  the 
fall  of  Gustavus,  the  influence  of  Richelieu  becomes  more 
and  more  predominant.  The  policy  of  the  Cardinal  was 
to  attain  the  end,  which  French  politics  had  so  long  pur- 
sued, of  breaking  dowii  the  power  of  Hapsburg,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  profiting  by  the  intestine  conflict  in 
Germany,  by  extending  the  French  frontier  on  the  East. 

The  ground  on  which  Richelieu  vindicated  himself  for 
lending  aid  to  Protestants,  was,  that  the  war  was  not  a 
religious,  but  a  political  one.  It  was  tlie  old  contest  of 
France  against  the  ambitioua  effort  of  the  house  of  Hppa- 
otti^,  to  destroy  the  independence  of  other  nations,  and 
build  up  a  universal  monarchy.    This  iraputatiou  was  in 
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dignaaUj  denied ;  nor  is  tliere  reaBOO  to  think  that  sack  a 
I  decign  vra»  ■eriotisly  entertaiDed  hy  the  Emperor  and  his 
{HUtlMiu.    Yet  a  complete  sacceea  in  their  mixed  political 
I  And  religioQs  enterprise,  would  have  given  them  a  danger- 
ous preponderance.     In  the  warfare  of  Philip  II.  agfunat 
Protectantiiim,  the  supremacy  of  Spain  and  tlie  triiunpb 
of  the  Ciitliolic  cause  were  linked  togfftlier  in  his  mird. 
Richelieu,  in  turn,  was  charged  with  cheriBbing  an  equal 
BinLiUon  in  helmlf  of   Fi"ance.     The  accusation  had  so 
niiu'ii  of   Irull),  tlmt   lie,  doubtless,  aimed   to   raise  his 
wiiiitry  to  the  leading  place  among  theEuropesin  nations. 
Holiiiiid  lielpcd  the  anti-Austrian  league  by  carrying  on 
itfl   own   contt'st  against   the  ti-oops  of   Spain,  but  was 
deterred  from  entering  further  into  the  war  by  appre- 
hiTiMionK  in   reference  to   France,  and  the  consequences 
that  would   follow  tho  augmentation  of  French  power. 
Uididii'U  had  refmined   from  engaging  in  tlie  German 
wur,  until  tlio  quelling  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  capture 
of  Itodii'llc  li'ft.  his  handa  free.     In  return  for  the  bu1> 
sitlios  wiiiiih  he  furnished  Gustavus,  he  had  been  able  to 
guiii  frou)  tlio  wary  monarch  no  share  in  the  control  of 
flu'  wiu",  Ijut  only  the  pledge  that  no  attack  should  be 
made  npiin  tlie  Catholic  religion  as  sucli.     Oxenstiem, 
(ho  Swedish  Chancellor,  on  whom  the  principal  conduct 
of  aiTairs  now  devolved,  vbs  careful  to  retain  for   the 
Swedes  till'  su|ii'eme  direction  of  the  ivar,  wliich  was  doae 
in  the  Htilbronn  Treaty  of  1G33,  when  France  embend 
into  an  alliance  with  Sweden  and  the  Protestant  Stetot. 
VV'nltensti'in  became  more  and  more  an  object  of  dread  to 
)ns  im[)erial  master,  ns  w^Il  as  to  the  League.     The  oobh 
irandor,  whom  it  whs  now  imposdble  either  to  remore  or 
lo  control,  was  plotting  to  arriuige  for  a  peace,  in  whid: 
he  should  settle  with  France  and  Sweden,  satisfy  the  PrtH- 
r^huits,  and  proKibly  res^ve  Bohemia,  as  a,  reward  fee 
liimftelf.      Wo  hnd  sounded  bis  officers,  and  «<mftiipd  il 
Iketr  fidelity  u>  their  leader,     llie  mwtdec  of  Walfeiafeni 
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^1034)  was  the  means  chosen  to  pimish  his  treasuii,  and 
avert  the  threatened  diuiger. 

The  imperial  victory  in  the  battle  of  Nordliugen,  m 
1634,  had  the  effect  to  give  to  Richelieu  the  predoraiuance 
which  he  had  long  aspired  after.  The  Swedish  force  wai 
broken.  The  aid  of  France  had  now  become  a  necessity. 
France  and  Sweden  were  thenceforward  to  have  an  equal 
part  in  the  management  of  the  war.  Brandenbui'g  and 
Saxony,  to  whom  the  connection  with  Sweden  had  always 
been  repugnant,  made  for  themselves  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  Emperor,  by  which  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  ai 
for  as  they  were  concerned,  waa  abrogated.  The  treaty 
between  Saxony  and  the  Emperor  was  concluded  at 
Prague,  in  1685.  That  the  Elector  should  enter  into 
this  disgraceful  arrangement  was  owing,  in  part,  tc^  hia 
jealousy  of  Sweden,  and,  in  part,  to  the  bigoted  hostihty 
to  Calvinism,  that  prevailed  in  his  court.  Richc-lieu's 
desire  to  build  up  a  French  party  among  the  Germans 
seemed  to  be  accomplished,  when  Bernard,  of  Weimar, 
their  foremast  general,  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  France. 
Yet  Bernard  could  not  be  relied  on  to  consent  to  a  per- 
majient  cession  of  territory  to  that  country :  hi  his  tes- 
tament, he  expressly  declared  against  it.  The  death  of 
Bernard  in  1639  placed  the  Cardinal  at  the  goal  of  all  hia 
efforts ;  for  tJie  prosecution  of  the  war  waa  left  in  the 
bands  of  the  French,  and  the  armies  came  under  the  lead 
of  French  officers.  The  character  of  the  war  had  entirely 
changed,  Protestant  states  were  fighting  an  the  imperial 
Bide,  and  paying  a  heavy  price  for  their  desertion  of  their 
former  allies.  Eight  more  years  of  war  were  required  to 
bring  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  consent  to  a  full  aumesty 
and  to  the  restoration  of  the  religious  peace,  mvolving  the 
surrender  of  the  Edict  of  Restitutio]: ;  measures  which 
were  indispensable  to  'Jie  termination  of  the  weary  con- 
8ict.  An  acquiescence  in  these  necessary  terms  of  peace 
wan  at  last  wrung  from  the  Emperor  by  his  miiitwy 
reverses. 


ad  onieqnBtj  ««ie  also 
!«i«ft««iM  ttt  Uw  Calvinists;  oaty  diew  diree  fonn  of 

<V'?r<!  Uf  be  tolefatbd  iii  the  Empire.  But  the 
^,„.y„;  wtm  rfdaoed  to  a  shadow  by  the  giring  of  the 
[Htw»ir  Ut  ilc(:iili%  iiutead  of  advising,  in  all  matters  of 
\tMiitt,  wur,  UixHlroii,  itnd  the  like,  to  the  Diet,  and  by  tiio 
/lll»(Wiuii'"  (imiitiHl  to  incinbura  of  tho  Diet  to  contract  al- 
llMiiiii'd  willi  iMiit  hiiuUkt  (itul  with  foreign  powers,  pTO- 
vlilml  III)  |ii'(ijinli<^ii  Hliriulrl  come  thereby  to  the  Empire  or 
'Jill  l'liii|iii|'iii'.  Tlin  indiipLMidence  of  Holland  and  ol 
|Hwll*"iiiiii*l  WiM  roniiiilly  iii'kiiowludgeit.  Sweden  ob- 
l^ttiioil  llid  li'ii'iloi'j'  ubuut  the  Ualtic,  which  Gostarns  bad 
IWHiili'il,  ill  (iiMiliivii  ti»  other  ini|K>rtAnt  places  about  th« 
H«Mlli  '^•'«t.  iiiiil  (lii^  uiouthu  of  the  Oder,  the  Weser,  uw 
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the  Elbe ;  ui  consequence  of  wliich  cession  Sweden,  be- 
came J,  member  of  the  Germtin  Diet,  Among  the  nv- 
[juiaitions  of  France  were  the  three  bishoprics,  Melz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun,  and  the  landgraviate  of  Upper  and  Low^r 
Alsace ;  France  thus  giiining  access  to  the  Rhine.  Both 
Sweden  and  France,  by  becoming  guarantees  of  the  peace, 
obtained  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Germiiny.  So  great  was  the  penalty  paid  for  civil 
discord. 


England,  dm-ing  the  reign  of  the  Stuart  kings,  de 
ecended  from  the  lofty  position  which  it  had  held  among 
the  European  states,  as  a  bulwark  of  Protestantism. 
James  I.  (1603-1C25)  brought  to  the  thi'oue  the  highest 
notions  of  kingly  authority,  and  in  connection  with  tbem, 
a  cordial  hatred  of  Presbyterianism,  which  his  experiejicea 
in  Scotland  led  him  to  regard  as  a  uatund  ally  of  popular 
government.  He  expresst^d  his  conviction  in  the  maxim, 
"  No  bishop,  no  king."  The  contrast  between  obsequious 
prelates  on  theh*  kueea  before  him,  and  the  ministers  of 
the  Ku'k  who  pulled  his  sleeve  as  they  administered  their 
blunt  rebukes,  delighted  his  aoul.  He  found  himself  not 
only  dehvered  from  his  tormentors,  but  an  object  of  adula- 
tion. He  had  once  said  of  the  "  neighbor  Kb'k  in  Eng- 
land "  that  "  it  is  an  evil-said  mass  in  English ;"  ^  but 
he  was  cured  of  this  aversion,  if  it  was  ever  seriously 
entertained.  Dm-ing  the  reign  of  James,  the  gulf  bt?- 
tween  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Puritans  was  widenetl, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  two  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  former.  The  episcopal  polity  which  had  been  regarded, 
in  the  age  of  Ehzabeth,  as  one  among  various  admissible 
forms  of  Church  government,  came  to  be  more  and  more 
::::»n8idered  a  divine  ordinauco,  and  indispensable  to  the 
sonstitution  of  a  Church ;  so  that,  as  Macaulay  expresses 
it,  a  Church  might  as  well  be  without  the  doctrine  of  the 
'  CBlderwood,  y.  1;>S   ttlfi ,  BuUib,  tL  331- 
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Trinity  or  tlie  Incarnation,  as  \vitliout  bishops.  The 
utlter  change  was  the  spread  in  the  AngUcan  body,  of  th? 
Aruiinian  theolc^y,  which  introduced  a  doctrinal  differ- 
ence tliat  Iiiid  not  existed  before,  between  the  estabtislied 
Chiu-L'h  and  the  Parituns.^  Aa  the  common  enemy,  which 
Anglican  and  Pui-itan  combined  to  oppose,  became  lea 
formidable,  since  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  were 
now  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  tlie  two  Protestant 
parties  were  leas  restrained  from  mutual  contention,  and 
were  led  by  the  very  influence  of  their  conflict  with  one 
Another  to  shai-pen  their  characteristic  points  of  diilference. 
James  lost  no  time  in  evincing  bis  hostility  to  the  Puri- 
tans, On  his  way  to  London,  the  Millenary  petition, 
signed  by  nearly  a  thousand  ministers,  who  asked  for  the 
abohshment  of  usages  most  obnoxious  to  the  Puritans, 
was  not  only  received  mth  no  favor,  but  ten  of  those 
who  had  presented  the  petition  were  actually  imprisoned 
by  the  Star  Chamber,  on  the  ground  that  their  act  tended 
tu  sedition  and  treason.  The  petitioners  were  not  Sepa- 
ratists ;  they  made  no  objection  to  episcopacy.  They 
complained  of  non-residence,  pluralities,  and  like  abuses, 
and  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  cap  and  Hurplice,  and  a 
few  other  ceremonial  peculiarities.^  The  opportunity  waa 
presented  for  a  scheme  of  Comprehension,  which,  had  it 
been  adopted,  would  have  had  the  most  unportant  conse- 
quences ;  but  that  opportunity  was  not  embraced.  In  ttie 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  where  a  few  Puritan  divines 
mat  the   bishops,   the   King    treated    the   former'   with 

1  Jiuiiss  >ent  delegates  to  the  Sjraod  of  Dort,  who  iiihAt  to  liim  full  repoita  tt  ftt 
l>t()ceeili3g>.  Some  of  them  he  rewarded  with  pmmotinn  in  tlie  Church.  Um. 
Huf^hiriMn,  writing  of  the  inten-ul  between  1639  and  1041,  in  the  neu  nign, 
!«>'(  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination ;  "  At  that  time  thii  great  doctriae  gftrw 
muc^  out  of  fashion  with  the  prelates,  hut  was  generally  embraced  by  all  nlig' 
bus  and  holy  persona  in  the  tand.'^  Life  Gf  CoL  Hutchiruon^  p.  06{Buhc'« 
ad. ),  Tlie  admirable  picture  of  Piuitan  character  presented  ic  this  Biemuir  ii 
marred  only  by  the  writer's  itrong  prejudice  against  CromwelS.  Tlje  liletaiuN 
on  the  history  of  Anniiiianistn  in  the  Englii>l)  Church  in  given  by  Cvaa'mgbtm 
''At  HtfnrmtTf  awl  the  Theulogt/  of  the  Rt/oriaatimi,  p.  IfiS  seq. 

"  Hallam,  ch.  ri.  (p.  173). 
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nnfoimpss  anrl  insolence.  He  plumed  himself  on  the  the- 
ological learning  and  acumen  which  ho  fancied  himself  tc 
poflsesB,  and  which  formed  one  of  his  titles  to  the  distinc- 
tion, which  his  flatterers  gave  him,  of  being  the  Solomon 
of  his  age.  The  praises  lavished  on  him  by  the  bishops, 
— one  of  whom  declared  that  he  undoubtedly  spoke  by  the 
direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  in  connection  with 
their  extravagant  theory  of  royal  authority,  and  of  tha 
eubmission  owed  by  the  subject,  filled  him  with  delight. 
This  Conference  had  one  valuable  result.  Dr.  Reynolda, 
one  of  the  Puritan  representatives,  and  perhaps  the  most 
learned  man  in  the  kingdom,  recommended  that  a  new  or 
revised  version  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  prepared  ;  and 
this  suggestion  James,  who  complained  of  certain  mar- 
ginal observations  in  "  the  Geneva  Bible,"  which  wer« 
unfavorable  to  the  sacredne-ss  of  royalty,  caught  up  and 
caused  to  be  carried  out.^  The  desire  of  the  clergy  to 
enhance  their  o^vn  authority  by  exalting  that  of  the 
crown,  appears  in  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Bancroft,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  encountered  the  resist- 
an(%  of  Coke,  the  great  champion  of  the  common  law. 
As  long  as  Cecil  was  in  power,  the  foreign  politics  of  James 
were  not  destitute  of  spirit ;  but  the  timidity  of  the  King, 
joined  with  his  desire  to  marry  hia  son  to  a  Spanish  prin- 
cess, prevented  him  from  efficiently  supporting  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  thirty 
years'  war,  and  moved  hira  basely  to  sacrifice  Raleigh  to 
The  vengeance  of  Spain.  Hia  want  of  common  sense  was 
■anifeeted  hi  his  attempt  to  impose  episcopacy  upon  the 
Scottish  Church.  His  arbitrary  principles  of  government, 
which  he  had  not  prudence  enough  to  prevent  him  from 

1  The  Hampton  Court  Conferepce  is  in-tsreatiiiK  «nd  important,  as  prejentfng 
tke  cltftracterisd<:t8  of  the  two  ecclesiastic^  parties  ftnd  of  the  soTEreign.  Mosl 
of  the  accounts  of  it  are  derived  from  Dr.  Bmlow's  report,  who  was  oa  lti« 
anti-Puritan  aids.  See  Fuller,  Ctmrch  fligiary,  v.  206;  Ncta!,  p.  ii.,  eh.  i. ;  Card- 
weil,  HUtory  of  Confertnmt,  p.  131 ,  Burton,  ITutory  of  SfniUwt,  v),  218  seij 
Ballasn  {Cantt.  Fiiit ,  eh.  vi.)  hav  ..and id  and  ju9t  leinarki  on  th»  b«havior  ol 
le  king  and  of  the  bishopa, 
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constantly  proclaiming,  prepsirod  the  way  for  the  {i;real 
civil  contest  that  broke  out  in  the  next  reign. 

Charles  I.  (1625-1649)  made  the  deliberate  attempt 
to  govern  Enfjhmd  without  a  Parliament.  There  is  no 
tinubt  that  it  was  his  design  to  convert  the  limited  monar- 
chy into  an  absolute  one.  Although  a  sincere  Protefl- 
tMit,  he  sympathized  fully  with  what  may  be  termed  tlie 
Eomanizini^  party  in  the  English  Church,  or  the  party 
which  stood  at  the  farthest  remove  from  Puritanism,  and 
nearest  to  the  religious  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Charles's  treatment  of  the  Papists  was  vacillating.  Now 
the  laws  would  be  executed  against  them,  and  now  the 
execution  of  them  would  he  dlegally  suspended  by  the 
King's  decree.  But  the  occasional  severities  of  the  gov- 
ermnent  towards  them  could  not  efface  the  impression 
which  had  been  made  by  tin^  sending  of  an  English  fleet  to 
aid  in  the  blockade  of  Uochellu  (10-5),  which  the  French 
King  was  seeking  to  ivrest  from  the  Huguenots,  Laud,  an 
honest  but  narrow-minded  and  superstitious  man,  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1633.  To  advance,  in  re- 
spect to  doctrine  and  ceremonies,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  system,  without  accepthig  the  jurisdio- 1 
tion  of  the  Pope,  was  his  manifest  inclination.  He  re- 
cords his  dreams  in  his  diary.  On  one  occasiou  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  reconverted  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.'  It  was  an  unpleasant  dream,  since  it  related  to 
a  danger  that,  as  he  doubtless  felt,  attended  his  meaa-' 
m-oa,  but  which  he  meant  to  escape.  His  impracticable 
sharact-i^r  and  lack  of  tact,  even  James  I.  accurately  dis- 
aemetl.  "  The  plain  truth  is  that  I  keep  Laud  hack  from 
nil  place  of  rule  and  authority,  because  I  find  that  he 
bath  a  restless  spirit,  and  cannot  see  when  matters  are 
well,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change,  and  to  bring  things  to 
a  pitch  of  reformation,  floating  in  his  own  brain,  whiob 
nay  endanger  the  steadfastness  of  that  which  is  in  a 

)  Burton,  But.  (ff  Scotland,  ■vi.SK, 
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good  pass."  Of  Laud's  plans  respecting  the  Scota,  Jamea 
added :  "  He  knows  not  the  stomach  of  that  people,"  • 
By  means  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  a  species 
of  Protestant  Inquisition,  he  engaged  with  a  vigilant  and 
merciless  zeal  in  the  persecution  of  Puritans.  Tliey  were 
even  prosecuted  for  not  complying  with  new  cereraouieB 
which  Laud  himsoH  had  introduced,  and  for  preaching 
Calvinism ;  and  they  were  punished  for  declining  to  read 
in  the  churches,  the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  which  re^:ommended 
gamea  and  pastimes,  of  which  they  did  not  approve- 
TTie  Star-Chambsr,  and  the  High  Commission,  are  em- 
blems, as  they  were  effective  instrumenta,  of  the  ecclesi- 
aatieal  and  civil  tyranny  to  which  the  English  people 
were  subjected.  The  endeavor  to  force  the  English 
Prayer-book  upon  Scotland,  called  out,  in  1638,  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  Scots  for  the  de» 
fense  of  Presbyterianisra.  In  1G42,  hostilities  began 
between  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  King,  the  imme- 
diate occasion  being  the  abortive  attempt  of  Charles,  in 
violation  of  his  pledges,  to  arrest  Pyin  and  his  associates, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  same  year  Parliament 
convoked  the  Westminster  Assembly  to  advise  them  in 
the  matter  of  reconstructing  the  Church  of  England,  At 
the  outset,  a  majority  of  its  members  were  not  only  con- 
fornaing  ministers,  but  would  have  been  content  with  a 
moderate  episcopacy.  It  has  been  said  with  truth  that 
moderate  Episcopalians  of  the  school  of  Usher,  and  mod- 
erate Presbyterians  of  the  stamp  of  Baxter,  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  a  common  ground  on  which  they  could 
unite.  A  second  party  which,  if  not  numerous  in  the 
Assembly,  was  growing  in  the  nation,  was  that  of  the 
Independents  who  held  to  the  self-governing  power  of 
the  local  congregation  or  church,  into  the  communion  of 
irhich  thej  would  receive  none  who  did  not  give  proof  of 


i  Tb<>  latberitf  for  this  lUtement  of  Tamn  Is  Bishop  John  Hacktt 
rLlM. 
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being  spiritual  or  regenerated  persons.  Rejecting  tin 
government  of  prelates  and  of  synods,  they  fayored  toI- 
nntary  associations  for  counsel,  and  for  the  prosecution, 
in  concert,  of  Christian  work.  The  Independents  were 
denied  the  liberty  which  they  strove  to  obtain  at  the 
hands  of  the  Presbyterians  ;  and  the  rejection  by  them  of 
a  scheme  of  comprehension,  which  would  have  united  both 
sections  of  the  Puritan  party,  has  been  deplored,  even  by 
Neal  and  Btixter,  advocates  of  the  Presbyterian  system. 
The  Erastians,  among  whom  in  the  Assembly  were 
Jjightfoot  and  Selden,  of  all  the  members  the  most  emi- 
nent for  their  learning,  were  in  favor  of  ^ving  the  r^o- 
lation  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  the  state.  The  infln- 
ence  of  the  Scots,  and  the  necessity  of  a  union  with  them, 
in  order  successfully  to  withstand  Charlea,  were  power- 
ful considerations  with  the  whole  Puritan  body.  Parha- 
ment  adopted  tlie  Scottish  Covenant,  and  the  Assembly 
the  Presbyterian  pohty.  But  Parliament  steadily  re- 
fused to  concede  to  this  system  a  ^vine  right,  or  to  yield 
up  its  own  supremacy,  as  a  court  of  ultimate  appeal. 
The  Cahinistic  theory  of  the  Church,  as  a  distinct  power, 
ba^Hng  the  complete  right  to  excommunicate  its  membere, 
or  to  interdict  communion,  was  not  allowed.  It  was  a 
point  which  the  Scottish  influence  was  not  strong  enongb 
to  c.an-y.  The  Confession  and  Catechism,  prepared  by 
the  -Assembly,  were  made  the  Creed  of  the  Church  (A 
England,  and  their  "  Directory  "  was  put  forth  by  an- 
tliority  of  Parliament,  for  the  regulation  of  worship,  in 
the  room  of  the  Prayer-book.  Between  one  and  two 
t.housand  ministers  who  refused  the  new  subscriptions, 
were  deprived  of  their  places,'  The  Presbyterian  system, 
sin^ilar  to  that  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  that  ai*- 
peals  might  be  taken  from  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunak  to  Parliament,  was  now  legally  estabUsliod  it 
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engtitk  Mcmeo^fimUy,  p.  127. 
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Ingland.  But  eliortly  after  the  new  regulations  were 
the  Independents,  of  ■whom  Cromwell  waa  the 
ief,  attained  to  supreme  power  in  the  state.  The  con- 
seqnence  waa,  that  Presbyterianism  was  never  fully  es- 
tablished in  more  than  two  counties,  Middlesex  and  Lan- 
cashire- Cromwell  set  up  a  Board  of  *'  Triors  "  for  tlw 
amination  and  approval  of  candidates  for  benefices , 
d  without  the  certificate  of  this  Board,  composed  mostly 
of  Independent  divines,  no  person  could  take  an  ecclesi- 
astical office.  Their  certificate  waa  a  substitute  for  insti- 
tution and  induction.  But  the  Puritans,  when  they 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  power,  interdicted  the 
use  of  the  Prayer-book  in  private  houses  as  well  as  in 
rhurehes,  and  imitated,  but  too  successfully,  the  persecut- 
ing spirit  of  their  opponents.  Cromwell  himself,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Puritan  leaders  generally,  was  of  a  lib- 
eral and  tolerant  spirit.  The  Independcn,ts  were,  gener- 
ly  speaking,  favorable  to  religious  toleration.  Yet, 
it  waa  only  a  few,  at  first,  who  fuUy  adopted  the  princi- 
ple that  the  magistrate  should  use  no  coercion  whatever 
in  matters  of  religious  behef,  or  the  principle  that  the 
state  should  leave  entirely  to  the  congregations  the  pecu- 
niary support  of  the  ministry.  The  doctrine  of  religions 
liberty  found,  at  that  day,  some  warm  advocates,  such 
as  Vane,  and  John  Milton,  the  ornament  of  the  Indepen- 
dent party. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  was  a  result  of  the 
religions  conflicts  among  the  Protestants  of  England. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  congregation  of  Independents 
^^  escaped  from  persecution  in  England,  under  circum- 
^Btancea  of  great  difficulty  and  hardship,  and  found  an 
^Htsylum  in  Holland.  A  portion  of  this  church  of  erai- 
^■grants,  at  Leyden,  having  received  the  benediction  of  their 
pastor,  John  Robinson,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  May- 
Bower,  and  in  December,  1620,  began  the  settlement  ol 
Plymouth.    Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  bEinds 
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of  non-coTiforraiats  trom  England,  organized  tlie  coliinj 
of  Massachusetts.  Tlie  Plymouth  settlers  were  Separa- 
tists ;  the  Massachusetts  settlers  -were  not.  But  as  Rob- 
iiiBDii  had  predicted,  "unconformable  Christians  "  of  both 
classes,  found  no  difficulty  in  agreemg  in  Church  principles, 
as  soon  as  they  found  themsolvea  oiit  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  at  fidl  hberty  to  regulate  their  ecclesiastical 
alTairs  for  themselves.  They  adopt-ed  in  cominon  the  Con- 
gregational system  of  Church  government.  The  settlers 
of  Massachusetts  organized  a  State  as  well  aa  a  Cliurcli- 
They  founded  a  religious  commonwealth  ;  a  community  in 
which  all  political  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  ;  a  theocratic  State.  They  have  been 
censured  for  the  practice  of  intolerance  towards  opponents 
of  their  creed,  and  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  political 
order.  On  this  point,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  those  of  Plymouth. 
Among  the  latter,  religious  liberty  was  cherished.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  Magsachusetts  colony 
was  not  a  full-blown  commonwealth,  but  a  society  or- 
ganized under  a  charter ;  at  most,  an  incipient  State. 
What  may  be  safe  and  tolerable  in  a  mature,  fully 
established  political  community,  may  be  unsafe  and  de- 
structive in  an  infant  society  of  this  character ;  especially 
in  an  age  of  religious  ferment  and  violent  agitation.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  founders  of  Maasachu- 
fletts  and  of  the  other  New  England  colonies,  except 
Rhode  Island,  which  were  soon  after  formed,  were  ad- 
vocates of  "  liberty  of  conscience."  They  genet  ally  be- 
lieved that  it  belongs  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  protect 
orthodoxy.  They  had  not  advanced  to  the  more  hberal 
doctrine  as  to  the  rights  of  the  indi^ndual,  to  the  more  re- 
stricted notion  of  the  province  of  the  state,  which  Inde- 
pendents of  the  school  of  Milton  and  Vane  expressed,  and 
which  formed  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Roger  Williaras,' 
Am^ig  tbe  malUtade  of  booka  nn  the  principlea  of  the  fouoilen  of  S*t 
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Under  the  Protector,  England  once  more  took  tbe  high 
and  commancUng  place  in  Europe,  which  she  had  loat 
eince  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Heavy  blows  were  etruch 
at  the  Spanish  monarchy,  Protestants,  wherever  they 
were  oppressed,  found  in  the  English  Ruler  a  defender 
whose  arm  was  long  enough  to  smite  their  assailants. 

The  English  people,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell 
(1658),  were  more  and  more  impatient  of  the  rule  of 
tbe  army,  and  yearned  for  their  old  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment. Hence  they  gave  a  i^ordial  welcome  to  Charles 
II.  (1660).  The  fatal  mistake  was  made  of  requinng 
from  him  no  formal  guaranties  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  restoration  was  effected  by  a  combined 
effort  of  the  Presbyterians  and  tho  Episcopalians.'  Tlie 
Presbyterians  had  stood  aloof  from  the  extreme  meaa- 
ores  of  the  reigning  party  under  the  commonwealth ; 
the  Presbyterian  members  had  been  expelled  from  Par- 
liament before  the  trial  of  the  King.  This  party  had 
warm  hopes,  not  only  from  the  agency  which  they  had 
exerted  in  bringing  back  the  King,  but  also  fi'om  his 
promises.  In  the  Declaration  from  Breda,  prior  to  his 
return,  Charles  had  declared  that  no  man  should  "be 
disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  diiTerences  of  opinion 
in  religion  which  do  not  disturb  the  pe.xce  of  the  king- 
dom." He  had  promised  "  a  Uberty  to  tender  con- 
sciences "  and  "  an  indulgence  "  to  be  secured  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  The  Worcester  House  Declaration  of 
the  King,  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  more  than  con- 
firmed these  pledges  ;  but  they  were  all  to  be  falsified, 

England,  iti  in»y  refer  to  Pnlfrey'a  learned  and  able  ffmlori)  p/  JVeic  En^iul, 
rot  i.;  to  Iha  Leclnrea  o(  Dr.  Georpe  E.  Ellia  on  TIte  Aimt  nwl  Purjutsii  of 
the  Ftiawiert  of  MannchKietti,  and  Thtir  Tnfitmttil  nf  IntniJtrt  and  DtM- 
trmiifnft,  and  to  Hij^itriml  r>Ucoursrs,  by  I.eonarff  Biicon  (1839). 

>  Fnrstfr,  Life  nf  CrrmitatU,  in  the  Stntcmien  if  the  firmmuntBmtth,  vols.  ill. 
and  iv.;  T.  Carlyle,  Lttttra  nmi  Spttchts  if  OUrer  Civmwrlt  [3d  ed,,  1857). 
Beudca  Ihe  English  hislorinns,  Huiue,  Clarendon,  Godwin,  Macaalay,  and  ihe 
itben,  we  have,  nn  this  period,  tUe  works  of  Ouizot,  HUtori/  of  thi  EngtiA 
Stmluliim,  and   /7i»<.  (ff  Crom'cell.  tht  Cotamanwtatth,  and  tht  Rutoradim 
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The  Presbyterians  found  themselves  deceived,  Charien 
waa  himself  a  good-niitiired  sensualist,  secretly  fond  of 
the  Romish  Chinch,  to  which  he  conformed  on  his  death- 
\  sd.  But  had  he  been  disposed  to  be  indulgent  to  Puri- 
tanism, the  wave  of  the  Anglican  Reaction,  which  rose 
higher  day  by  day ;  the  Reaction  in  which  a  tender  senti 
ment  of  loyalty  to  the  fiimily  of  the  Iving  was  mingled  witl 
resentment  against  the  party  by  whose  instrumentality 
lua  father  had  been  brought  to  the  block,  and  with  love 
to  the  Church,  which  had  fallen  with  the  throne,  might 
have  hindered  him  from  carrying  out  his  inclination.  The 
anti -Puritan  measures  had  the  potent  support  of  Clar 
eudon.  The  Savoy  Conference,  in  May,  1661,  between 
twenty-one  Anglican,  and  as  many  Presbyterian  divines, 
after  acrimonioua  debates,  in  which  the  Churchmen 
showed  no  disposition  to  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  their  opponents,  which  would  have  retained  in  the 
Church  a  vast  number  of  able  and  useful  ministers,  broke 
up  without  any  result.  Thus  another  great  opportiniity 
for  Comprehension,  for  converting  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment into  a  Broad  Church,  in  which,  with  uniformity  in 
esBentials,  there  should  be  room  for  diversity  in  things  of 
less  moment,  was  thrown  away.  Tlie  Episcopal  system 
was  re-instated  by  Parliament.  It  was  required  that  all 
ministers  who  had  not  been  ordained  by  bishops  should 
receive  episcopal  ordination  5  that  all  ministers  should 
make  a  declaration  of  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  tc 
the  Prayer-book  and  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Church 
of  England,  should  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience. 
abjure  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and,  moreover, 
solemnly  abjure  the  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  taking  up 
arms  against  the  King  or  any  commissioned  by  him,  on  any 
pretense  whatsoever.  Two  thousand  ministers  ~t-  many 
of  whom  were  among  tlie  best  in  the  kingdom,  men  like 
Richard  Baxter  —  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  terma 
tf  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  were  in  one  day,  in  1662,  ejer.tet. 


bom  tUeii  li'i-ings.'  e  may,  to  be  bot^ 

be  looked  upon  as  a  reti>.  ..uat  was  done  to  the 

Episcopal  ultiTgy  uiider  the  .-lOiig  Parliament.  But  those 
who  rejected  the  CoTenant  received  a  fifth  of  the  income 
of  their  places,  for  the  supply  of  their  immediate  neceesi- 
ties.  In  their  case,  also,  there  w^  n  great  political  di- 
vision, a  civil  'War  in  which  the  ejected  mimsters  \ren 
agsiinst  the  Parliament ;  while  the  ministers  who  were 

yen  from  their  parishes  in  1662  were  loyal  supporters 
i>f  Charles,  without  whom  he  might  never  have  obtained 
his  throne. 

Whoever  would  form  a  vivid  idea  of  the  demoraliz<ition 
of  the  English  Court,  shoidd  read  the  Diaries  of  Pepya 
and  Evelyn,  both  of  them  Royalists,  and  the  latter  a  man 
t>f  elevated  character,  as  well  as  of  high  culture.  Men 
who  had  risked  their  lives  for  the  fallen  dynasty,  bat  who 
retained  some  respect  for  morahty  and  decency,  were 
compelled  to  hide  their  heads  with  mortification  at  the 
fihameless  profligacy  that  was  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  the  King. 

In  1670,  Charles  II.  entered  into  the  secret  treaty  with 
Louis  XIV.,  which  has  been  described  as  "  a  coahtion 
against  the  Protestant  faith  and  the  liberties  of  Europe." 
It  was  agreed  that  Charles,  at  the  fitting  time,  should 
avow  himself  a  Catholic,  and,  with  the  help  of  Louia, 
establish  the  Catholic  religion  and  absolute  government 

'  Doaimentt  rtUti%g  <o  the  Settltm^iU  of  tht  Church  nf  Enghnd  bt/  tht  Acl 
tf  Umjimnity,  1062.  (London,  1903.)  Thia  M  a  valuable  cornpilattoa.  An 
ixeeUent  monogmpb  on  the  Restoration  in  its  ecclmiaetical  upects,  is  th«  tiork 
r(  Stonghton,  Church  ami  Slalt  Twu  Puiuhtd  Ttar*  Ago:  From  1Q80  t<i 
iSt3  (1882 1.  Tht  Life  and  Timet  of  Richard  Baxter,  ia  a  most  iastructiTC 
Mil  entcrtiiming  ronlcinponiiieous  aiittiority.  Baxter  plnycd  a  prammcnt 
pan  ID  the  events  of  the  period.  If  bis  Bcholarahip  wan  not  accurate.  Ilia  read- 
ing mu  Tast,  Uis  miud  was  acute  and  fertile,  and  hie  piety  was  honored  bjr 
his  idvenarieft.  BuL  m  public  affairs,  be  was  singnlsrly  tleatitute  of  taut,  and 
be  had  ■  most  exa^jrersted  faith  in  tbe  e&cucy  n[  di^fiutations  and  of  "  a  few 
mcauiy  distinctions,"  where  hostile  partiea  were  to  be  reconciled.  On  thi 
tnalment  of  Baxter  and  his  associalea  In  1669,  there  are  good  remarks  by  Col» 
lidge  ID  his  Notes  ou  tbe  Old  Divine;  b  'he  section:  tfi'tet  on  Biudtr'i  L{f§  v 
•Tauiff. 
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■^i  EngkiiiL  lo  return,  Charles  was  to  help  Loiiia  in  hii 
mnbitious  designs  upon  thu  Nt'therlaDds.  The  domiuiong 
uf  Spain  in  America  were,  if  pi-acticable,  at  a  hiter  day, 
ro  l)c  divided  bL'tweeii  the  two  eoatracting  powers.  It  ia 
hardly  probable  that  Louis  expected  to  carry  out  the  plot 
contained  in  tliis  treaty,  ao  far  as  the  forcible  establish- 
ment  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England  is  concernel 
It  was  enough  for  hiui,  if  the  King  and  ParUament 
remained  in  a  constant  disagreement,  and  if  England 
could  be  at  least  prevented  from  interfering  with  his 
schemes  of  conquest.  Tlio  hesitation  of  Charles  about 
professing  his  CathoUcism  retarded  the  movement  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  treaty.  Strenuous  opposition  had 
sprung  up  in  Parliament  to  the  King,  and  especially  to  hia 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  an  avowed  Catholic. 
Fresh  severities  against  Dissenters  were  imdci'taken,  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  Anghcan  clergy.  The  real 
designs  and  policy  of  Charles  became  evident,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war  against  Holland.  In  1673,  a 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  suspendmg  the  penal  laws 
against  Dissenters,  wag  issued,  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
tlieir  support,  or  of  deluding  them  into  a  false  sense  of 
security.     Charles  11.  dietl  in  1685. 

James  II.,  with  the  same  subservience  to  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  the  same  arbitrary  notions  of  government  which 
bad  belonged  to  his  brother,  was  of  a  slower  and  more 
obstinate  mind,  and  differed  from  Charles  in  cherishing 
ft  sincere  and  bigoted  attachment  to  the  Cathohc  religion. 
^Tn  1686,  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  which  had  been 
Qolished  forever  by  the  Long  Parliament,  waa  revived, 
ttd  the  notorious  Jeffreys  placed  at  its  head.      Finding 
lat  the  Episcopalians  were  not  to  be  won  by  the  per* 
icution  of  the  Puritims,  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of 
■-onscience  Wiia  issued  in  1687,  for  the  sake  of  enlisting 
he  P  1^  in  behalf  of  hia  scheme  of  arbitraiy  govern 

er  just  the  measure  might  be,  it  inrolved 


in  itself  a  violent  Btretcli  of  prerogative.  But  it  waa  recog- 
nized as  a  part  of  a  scheme,  wliith,  If  accomplished,  would 
brinj^  upon  Noneoafoi-mista  aud  Cliurchiaeu  alike  a  re- 
newal of  persecution  m  the  most  unrelenting  form.  Thy 
combination  of  parties,  which  was  produced  by  the  p]ot 
of  James  for  subverting  the  Protestant  religion  aud 
establishing  Popery,  gave  rise  to  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  the  estabhshnient  of  William  of  Orimgc  upon  the 
throne,  who  had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  James, 
and  had  defended  Holland  and  Protestantism  against  the 
assaults  of  Louis  XIV.  At  the  acceaaiou  of  William  and 
Mary,  says  Hallam,  "  the  Act  of  Toleration  w.ia  passed 
with  little  difficulty,  though  not  witliout  mui'murs  of  the 
bigoted  Churehmen.  It  exempts  from  the  penalties  of 
eiisting  statutes  against  separate  conventicles,  or  absence 
from  the  established  woi-ship,  sucli  as  should  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  subscribe  to  the  Declaration 
against  Popery,  and  such  niiiiistera  of  8(.>parate  con- 
gregations as  should  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  except  three,  and  a  part  of  a 
fourth.  It  gives,  also,  an  indulgence  to  Quakers,  with- 
out this  condition.  Meeting-housea  are  required  bo  be 
registered,  and  are  protected  from  insult  by  a  penalty. 
No  part  of  this  toleration  is  extended  to  Papists,  or  such 
aa  deny  the  Trinity."  The  subscription  to  the  Articles 
of  Faith  was  practically  dispensed  with  ;  "  though,"  adds 
Hallam,  "  such  a  genuine  toleration  as  Chi-istianity  and 
pliiloaophy  alike  demand,  had  no  place  in  our  statute 
lH>ok  before  the  reign  of  George  III." 

The  ministry  of  William  III.,  when  they  introduced 
the  Toleration  Act,  introduced,  also,  a  Comprehonsiuu 
BiU,  which  released  Nonconformists  from  the  necessity 
of  subscribing  the  Articles  and  Homilies,  and  dohvered 
•h^m  from  the  obligation  to  fulfill  certain  ceremonies  that 
wers  most  obnoxious.  Had  this  scheme  been  adopted, 
Presbj-teriaiis  woiJd  have  been  admitted  to  the  charge 
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ot  parialies  without  re-ordination.  It  faQed  by  tlio  fon« 
of  the  opposition  to  it  iii  Convocation,  to  wliich  it  waa 
referred.  Moderate  churchmen,  like  Tillotson,  Burnet, 
Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  and  Beyeridge,  were  outnmnbered 
by  those  who  were  resolutely  averse  to  any  modificationa 
of  the  Prayer-book,  The  meaeui'e  waa  lost,  partly  fion; 
the  strength  of  this  Anti-Puritan  feeling,  ;[vartly  from 
the  fact  that  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  were 
left  out  of  the  arrangement,  which  waa  shaped  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  exclusively.  The 
feai'  of  strengthening  the  Church  too  much,  which  was 
apt  to  be  tui  ally  of  arbitrary  government,  influenced,  in 
Bome  degree,  the  minds  of  certain  statesmen.  The  great 
danger  connected  with  this  measm-e,  a  danger  that  was 
better  appreciated  aften,vards,  was  that  of  giving  a  gi-eat 
augmentation  of  strength  to  the  party  of  non-juroi-s,  who 
bad  forfeited  their  benefices  rather  than  acknowledge  the 
new  dynasty,  and  who,  had  the  Liturgy  been  remodeled, 
might  have  grown  into  a  powerful  sect.  It  is  stated, 
also,  by  Hallam  and  Macaulay,  that  the  Presbyterian 
miniflters,  who  at  the  head  of  large  churches  in  London, 
had  a  much  higher  and  more  comfortable  station  than 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  degenerate  and  often  ill-treated 
palish  clergy,  were  lukewarm  in  favoring  the  adoption 
of  the  scheme,  if  not  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  That  they 
book  this  position  is,  however,  questioned  by  other  well- 
informed  writers.  1 

The  Revolution  of  1688  led  to  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  Presbyterian  as  the  national  Church  of 
Scotland.*  Under  Charles  II.,  Episcopacy  was  estab- 
lished b}~  law  in  Scotland,  although  some  latitude  waa 
gninted,  under  the  name  of  Indulgence,  with  regai"d  to 
tJie  forms  of  public  worehip.    A  fierce  resistance  was  made 

1  VaugLiui,  f.  461.  The  clunctar  ot  the  >cbeine  aad  Che  proceeding!  > 
CwivocatioD  are  fully  described  by  MacsuUy,  ii).  4S4  eeq. 

*  See  Ilalliun,  Ctmtt.  Hill,,  ch.  srii.  MRcaulay,  Hut,  ofJCnt/Limi  (fiarpen 
in.  «i.),  ■■  nSi  ii.  103  Mq. ;  IIS  ic^.,  132;  iii.  32a   623. 
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by  adlierents  of  the  Covenant  during  this  reigii  and  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  at  whose  instance  it  was  made  a 
capital  offense  to  preach  in  a  Presbyterian  conventicle, 
or  to  attend  such  a  meeting  in  the  open  air.  James 
wanted  to  have  the  Roman  Catholics  delivered  from  the 
operation  of  penal  laws,  but  to  allow  no  favor  to  the 
Covenanters.  The  concessions  which  he  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  make  to  them  were  reduced  to  the  narrowest 
compass.  But  they  stood  by  their  cause  with  stubborn 
bravery,  through  all  those  troubled 

"  tjniel, 
Wbon  echo  rings  Ihrongli  Soottand  to  tbis  hour." 

In  1690,  the  system  which  was  obnoxious  to  the  Ixnly 
of  the  Scottish  people  was  abolished,  and  the  synotUcal 
polity  established  in  its  place.  In  the  course  of  this 
revolution,  the  vindictive  fnry  of  the  populace  was  ex- 
pressed in  outrages  upon  the  Episcopal  clergy,  who 
suffered  numerous  indignities.  In  the  language  of  the 
time,  they  were  "  rabbled." 

Hem-y  IV.,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  just  ready  to 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  in  pursuance  of  the 
traditional  French  policy,  which  looked  to  the  reduction 
of  the  power  of  Austria,  and  the  enlaigement  of  the 
boundaries  of  France.  In  the  ten  years  that  followed  hia 
death,  after  Sully  had  retired  from  oSice,  when  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  Mary  de  Medici,  the 
factions  which  had  been  held  in  restraint,  were  once  more 
let  loose,  and  the  path  which  Henry  had  entered  was  for 
the  time  abandoned. 

To  maintain  an  alhance  with  Spain,  which  was  to  be 
cemented  by  a  double  matrimonial  connection,  was  the 
potpoae  of  the  Queen.  Nobles  who  were  disaffected  with 
the  government,  courted  the  support  of  the  Huguenots, 
from  interested  motives.  These  influences,  in  conjuno- 
tion  with  the  various  soiia  of  persecution  to  which  they 
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were  coDstantly  subject,  by  the  permission,  if  not  at  the 
instigation  of  the  government,  and  through  the  hostile 
preaching  of  the  Jesuits,  kept  the  Hngaenot  churches 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm  and  discontent,  fheir 
counsels  were  divided,  some  advising  a  resoit  to  arms, 
and  others,  like  the  aged  Dn  Plessis  Momay,  advicing 
patience.  The  invasion  of  Lower  Navarre  and  Beam 
by  the  King,  in  1620,  the  seizure  of  Church  property, 
which  had  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants, 
and  the  infliction  of  atrocious  cruelties  upon  them  moved 
the  National  Synod,  in  1621,  by  a  small  majciity,  to 
decide  upon  war.  The  Huguenots,  a  great  part  of  whom 
remained  passive  and  nevitral,  were  worsted,  but  the  suc- 
cessful resistance  of  Montauban,  and,  in  the  next  year, 
of  Montpellier,  led  to  a  treaty  in  which  the  Protes- 
tants were  confii'mcd  in  the  possession  of  their  religious 
rights,  and  Montauban  and  Kochelle  were  still  left  in 
their  hands.  Their  peculiar  circumstances  gave  them 
more  and  more  the  character  of  a  pohtical  party,  with 
which  malcontents  of  all  shades  would  naturally  ally 
themselves  within  the  kbigdom,  and  which  would  borrow 
strength  by  a  connection  with  the  Protestants  of  other 
countries.  A  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Crown  and  a  love 
of  independence  would  naturally  grow  in  the  Huguenot 
ranks ;  and  this  took  place  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Crown  was  entering  upon  the  work  of  fully  subjugating 
feudalism.^ 

With  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  administration 
of  RiaheUeu,  there  waa  a  return,  as  regards  foreign  affwrs, 
to  the  policy  of  Heniy  IV.  The  aim  of  Richelieu  (1624 
42),  aj9  far  as  the  government  of  France  was  concerned, 
was  to  consolidate  the  monarchy,  by  bringing  the  aristoc- 
racy into  thorough  subjection  to  the  King,  and  by  inllicting 
a  deadly  blow  on  the  old  spirit  of  feudal  independence. 
Under  him  began  the  process  of  centralization,  of  ofHoen 

1  D«  Felice,  Zfift.  d.  Proi.  d.  Fremet,  p.  807. 
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•{^inted  and  paid  by  the  government,  which  was  fully 
developed  in  France  after  the  great  Revolution.  Hia 
policy  involved  the  annihily.tion  of  the  Huguenot  party, 
as  a  distinct  political  organization,  a  state  within  the 
ttate ;  and  this  he  acconapUahod  when  La  Rochelle,  tha 
lust  of  their  towns,  fell  into  hia  hands  (1628). 

The  foreign  policy  of  Richelieu  receives  the  general 
ajiplanse  of  Frenchmen  ;  not  so  his  domratic  rule.  The 
interests  of  the  State  must  prevail  over  every  other  con- 
sideration. This  was  hia  first  maxim.  To  this  end, 
absolute  obedience  must  be  exacted  of  all  orders  of  men, 
and  disobedience  be  punished  with  unrelenting  severity. 
The  Prince  must  allow  no  interference  of  the  Charch  or 
the  Pope  with  the  rights  of  the  civil  authority.  Nobles 
'  most  be  prevented  from  oppressing  the  people,  and  muht 
serve  the  State  in  war.  The  Judges  in  Parliament  must 
be  kept  from  interfering  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Croivn.  The  people  must  be  kept  in  absolute  aubjection, 
and  be  subject  to  burdens  not  so  heavy  as  to  crush  them, 
nor  80  Ught  as  to  induce  them  to  forget  their  subordi- 
nation. Care  should  rather  be  had  for  the  culture  and  in- 
struction of  a  part  of  the  nation,  than  of  the  whole,  which 
might  be  mischievous.''  Richelieu  abolished  anarchy,  but 
he  made  it  possible  for  the  selfish  and  ruinous  despotism 
of  Loiiis  Xr\r.  to  arise  in  its  place.  His  destruction  of 
the  political  power  of  the  Huguenots  left  them  open  to 
the  deadly  assaults  of  rulers  more  fanatical  than  himself. 
Had  he  been  inclined,  or  if  inclined,  had  he  been  able,  to 
draw  the  Huguenot  power  on  his  side,  and  to  use  it 
against  Spain,  the  final  result  might  have  been  happier 
for  France.*  In  truth,  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle  gave 
&n  impulse  to  the  emigration  of  Protestants,  and  France 

'  Bichelieu'i!  politic«l  Testiuntnt  is  well  epStoaiiMd  by  Hausser,  p.  686.  Ot 
Ibe  p»rt  rakcn  by  Richeliuu  !ii  the  competition  of  the  Testiunont  and  Memoin, 
IK  Baoke,  V.  13T  Kif  ,  Martn,  xi.  691  eeq. 

^  Martin  saj-s  of  iie  Huguenot  party  thai  it  retarded  the  encroaching 
•»Te  of  despotism.     "  Mifux  otlt  va  i  lancer  le«  Bofhelois  lOr  I'Eapijtiia  "in 
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began  to  lose  the  most  valuable  portion  of  ita  population.' 
Abroad,  Richelieu  joined  with  Sweden  and  with  the  Prot- 
estants of  Germany  in  making  war  upon  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty,  and  succeeded  Ln  hia  double  purpose  of  breaking 
down  the  imperial  power,  and  amplifying  the  territory  of 
France.  The  worlc  of  Richelieu  was  carried  forward  in 
the  same  spirit  by  Mazarln,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  design  of  this  monarch  was  to  make 
himseii  an  absolute  ruler  in  France,  even  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  without  an  actual  separation  from  the  Papacy ;  in 
other  words,  to  imitate  Henry  VIII.,  as  far  as  was  compat- 
ible with  maintaining  the  connection  of  the  French 
Chutrh  with  Rome  ;  and,  in  relation  to  foreign  powers,  he 
aspired  to  be  the  dictator  in  the  European  commonwealth. 
His  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  his  persecution  of  the  Jansen- 
ists,  and  his  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  are  the  three 
principid  events  in  his  domestic  religious  policy.  His  con- 
troversy with  Innocent  X.,  grew  out  of  the  King's  attempt 
kto  extend  the  right  called  la  rSgale  —  that  is,  the  right  to 
«ppropriate  the  revenues  of  a  see  and  temporarily  fill  the 
vacancy,  until  a  new  incunabent  shoidd  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  King — to  extend  this  prert^tive  over  Bur- 
gundy, the  old  English  portion  of  France,  and  portions  of 
the  kingdom,  where  the  privilege  in  question  belonged 
to  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities.  He  required  tlio  vas- 
sals' oath  of  the  bishops  in  these  districts,  and  they  were 
iupported  in  their  refusal  to  grant  it  by  the  Pope.  Under 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XI,,  the  Assembly  of  the 
French  Clergy,  in  1682,  supporting  the  views  of  the 
King,  passed  the  famous   four  propositions  of  GalUcan 

b<  Ib9  d^ruire.    Riclit^tieu  u'abuBH  point  de  aa  rictotre,  insU  U  resdit  facile  \  mt 

^Utn  d^en  abuser  aprts  [ui ;  La  R^chelle  di^boat,  ou  n'edt  6s4  f^taurvr  T^re  de* 

r«#cnt]on!  et  r^voqner  I'l'dit  de  Nantes."    xi,  307.    Michelct  observes  tlitt 

inqr  IT.  and  Riclieliea  both  lumed  nt  nationa)  unity,  but  by  different  mewu 

tha  first  by  Ibo  nse,  the  second  by  the  destruction  o(  the  vilal  forces.      iTipt. 

Franct,  xi.  101.     Upon  Richelieu's  personal  traita,  set  Sismondi,  JTmI.  dm 

'Mu,  xxjii.  1  tieq.    Runke  judges  him  more  favonkblj. 

Ilw,  Tht  BagainoU  I'n  L'nglani,  etc.,  1887. 
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Liberty :  that  the  Pope  lias  autkority  only  in  spiritual 
Diatters,  not  over  kings  and  princes ;  that  the  autkoritj 
of  a  General  Council  is  above  that  of  the  Pope  ;  that  the 
Pope  IB  bound  by  the  Church  laws,  and  by  the  pArticular 
institutions  and  usages  of  the  French  Chinch  ;  and  that 
the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Pope  are  not  uTefonnable, 
imless  they  are  supported  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  long  controvexsy  was  at  length 
adjusted  by  an  accommodation,  under  Innocent  XII.,  in 
which  Louis  retained  his  prerogative,  which  had  formed 
tie  original  subject  of  dispute,  but  gave  up  the  four 
propositions.  He  allowed  bishops  to  retract  their  assent 
to  them,  but  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  compelled  to  do 
BO.  Boasuet  had  a^umed  the  post  of  a  literary  champion 
of  the  GaiUcan  theory,  in  behalf  of  the  King;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  settlement  just  referred  to,  his  cele- 
brated work  against  the  ultramontane  type  of  Catliolicism 
did  not  Bee  the  light  until  1730. 

[  Jansenism  was  a  reaction  within  the  Cathohc  Church, 
against  the  theology,  casuistry,  and  general  spirit  of  the 
Jesuit  order.  Molina  and  other  theologians  set  up  a  mid- ' 
die  type  of  doctrine,  between  the  system  of  Augustine 
and  that  of  Pelagiua.  The  Mohniata  ingeniously  reserved 
to  the  will  a  cooperative  part  in  conversion.  Jansenism  was 

1 2  revival  of  the  AugustLnian  tenets  upon  the  inability  of 
the  tallen  will  and  upon  efficacious  grace.  In  this  respect, 
Uie  Jansenists  were  ou  the  same  path  as  the  Reformers  , 
bat,  nnlike  these,  instead  of  going  back  of  the  Fathers 
in  order  to  abide  by  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  they 
tested  upon  patristic  authority  and  were  content  to  follow 
.mplicitly  the  great  foimder  of  Latin  theology.*  Bajua, 
professor  at  Lonvain,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  led  the  way  in  this  re-aasertion  of  Augustinian 
principles.  But  it  was  Jansenius,  also  a  professor  at 
Lonvain  and  Bishop  cf  Ypres,  and  his  fellow-student, 

1  BsDke,  Uiitori/  oflht  P'lj^lt,  iii.  143  seq. 
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Duvergier,  Abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  who  subsequently  gave 
a  new  imputus  to  the  inovemeut.  St.  Cyran,  Pascal,  Ar* 
nauld,  Nicole,  and  their  associates,  wlio  were  called  Port 
Royidists,  from  their  relation  to  the  cloister  of  that  name, 
became  the  leaders  of  the  party.  If  we  glance  at  the 
Jesuit  fraternity  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  iiud  that  its  character  had  altered  for  the 
worseJ  Its  professed  members  were  no  longer  confined 
to  spiritual  duties,  but  shared  with  the  coadjutors  the 
management  of  colleges  and  the  administration  of  secular 
affairs.  The  religious  fervor  that  had  existed  earlier,  was 
very  much  cooled.  The  obligation  to  renounce  property, 
as  a  private  possession,  was  evaded.  A  "  mei-cantile 
spirit "  crept  even  into  the  institutions  of  education  which 
had  been  established  by  the  order.  In  the  room  of  de- 
fending the  Papacy,  it  gent-'rally  sided  \vith  France  in  the 
contests  with  the  Holy  Sou.  By  the  pohcy  adopted  in  ita 
Asiatic  missions,  the  Jesuit  order  at  length  came  into  con- 
thct  with  the  Capuchins  and  Franciscans,  as  it  had  of- 
fended the  Dominicans  by  opposing  the  doctrines  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  The  Jesuits  gradually  ceased  to  be 
absorbed  in  a  great  object,  the  restoration  of  the  Papal 
dominion  and  the  extension  of  it  over  the  globe,  and  di- 
rected their  energies  to  the  preservation  of  their  owu 
power.  But  it  was  their  lax  ethical  maxims,  which  more 
than  any  other  cause,  undermmed  their  reputation.  The 
"  Provincial  Letters  "  of  Pascal,  in  which  their  loose  casu- 
istry was  chastised  with  the  keenest  satire,  inflicted  upon 
them  a  deadly  wound.  While  the  Jansenists,  who  weie  in 
favor  of  the  independence  of  the  Church,  in  opposition  to 
ttltramontane  usurpations,  supported  the  King  in  his  c«n- 
fljct  with  the  Pope,  they  enjoyed  the  royal  favor;  but 
when  they  set  themselves  against  his  effort  to  bring  the 
Chureh  imder  his  feet,  he  turned  against  them  aid  gave  his 
ear  to  the  inimical  suggestions  of  the  Jesuits.  Finally,  it 
^  Eauke,  iii.  131  so). 
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lie  pulled  down  the  cloister  of  Port  Royal,  and  ban- 
ished the  JiiDsenist  leaders.  In  1708.,  Ckmeut  XI.  had 
issued  a  bull,  prohibitiug  the  "  Moral  Reflections "  of 
Qnesnel,  a  work  which  had  been  approved  by  Boaauet  and 
by  NoaiUes,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  This  was  followed 
by  a  heavier  blow  at  the  Janseniat  party  in  1713,  in  the 
form  of  the  famous  bull,  Unujenitus^  which  explicitly  cou- 
demned  one  hundred  and  one  propositions  of  the  same 
book.  The  Pope  was  forced  into  this  action  by  the 
French  Court,  under  the  influence  of  Father  Le  Tellier, 
who  bad  declared  that  there  were  more  than  a  hundi'od 
■fteusui-able  propositions  in  the  book.  Clement  was  obliged 
to  make  good  the  declaration  by  condeimiing  one  hundred 
and  one.  It  was  not  the  Jaiiaenists  alone,  but  all  true 
Galileans,  who  were  attacked  in  these  proceedings.     This 

uti'oversy  was  continued  in  the  next  reign,  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  between  the  Opposanti  or  Appell- 
ants oil  the  one  hand,  and  the  Acccptants  or  Constitution- 
aireg,  the  adversaries  of  the  Jansenists,  on  the  other. 
The  Papal  authority  was  brought  to  bear  against  the 
Jansenist  opinions,  in  subservience  to  the  dictation  of  tho 
Coui-t,  and  this  coercion  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  French  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  forced  into  a  de- 
nial of  their  real  convictions.  The  Jansenists  auiwived  in 
the  separatist  archiopiscopal  Church  of  Utrecht,  and  still 
more  in  combination  with  the  tendencies  to  liberalism, 
out  of  which  grew  the  political  and  reUgious  revolutioua 
that  marked  the  close  of  the  last  century. ^ 

The  Huguenots,  under  Richeheu  and  Mazarin,  had  been 
pnJt€cted  in  their  religious  freedom.  It  was  only  as  a 
jolit'.oe.l  organisKition  that  tbesa  statesmen  had  made  war 
npon  them.  After  the  death  of  Mazarm,  in  1661,  a 
(larty  that  was  hostile  to  the  Protestants  gained  an  in- 
iTeasiiig  influence  over  the  King,  whose  personal  viceif 
wvve  attended  with  forebodings  of  remorse,  and  with  bU' 

_•  _  1  KieJaer,  Kirchefii/'^Kliiclitt,  p  7H. 
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perstitious  anxieties  that  Botiglit  relief  in  the  perst^i  iitioe 
of  hereay.  He  fell  under  the  influence  of  his  Jesuit  Con- 
fesflor,  La  Chaise,  -with  whom  were  joined  the  war-minis- 
ter, the  Marquis  de  Louvois,  and  even  Madam  Maintenon, 
his  wife,  formerly  a  Protestant.  Hence  the  great  attempt 
to  make  proselytes  by  the  use  of  all  varietiea  of  cruelty. 
"  For  many  years,"  says  Martin,  the  government  of  Louis 
XiV.  "liad  been  acting  towards  the  Reformation  as 
towards  a  victim  entangled  in  a  noose,  which  is  drawn 
tigliter  and  tighter  till  it  strangles  its  prey."  Declara- 
tions and  edicts  of  the  moat  oppressive  character  had  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  rapid  succession.  At  length  the 
atrocious  scheme  of  the  draffonade,  or  the  billeting  of 
soldiers  in  Huguenot  families,  was  resorted  to.  Over  the 
pretended  conversions  effected  by  such  means,  the  profli- 
gate rulers  of  France  sang  praises  to  God.  Louis  XIV. 
endeavored  to  quiet  his  own  fear  of  hell  by  making  a 
hell  for  his  unoffending  subjects.  The  penalty  of  dejith 
was  denounced  against  all  converts  who  relapsed  to  the 
Huguenot  faith.  In  the  course  of  three  years,  fifty  thou- 
sand families  had  fled  from  the  country.  In  1685,  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  the  great  charter  of  Protestant  rights, 
was  revoked.  The  churches  of  the  Huguenots  were 
seized;  and  although  emigration  was  forbidden  to  the 
laity,  not  fur  from  a  quarter  of  a  mLUion  of  refugees  es- 
caped, to  enrich  Protestant  countries  to  which  they  re- 
moved, by  their  skill  and  industry.  Many  remauied  firm 
ander  the  severest  trials,  and  assembled  in  forests  antl  by- 
places  to  celebrate  their  worahip.  It  was  not  until  1788 
that  their  marriages,  wliicb  had  been  treated  as  mvalid, 
were  pronounced  legal ;  and  they  did  not  gain  their  right* 
m  full,  until  the  Revolution. 
*'  France  was  impoverished,"  writes  Martin,  "  not  only 
I  In  Frenchmen  who  exiled  themselves,  but  in  those  much 
more  numerous,  who  remained  in  spite  of  themselves, 
discouraged,  ruined,  whether  they  openly  resisted  peise' 
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or  suSere<i  some  external  observunces  of  Catholi* 
to  be  ■wrong  from  them,  all  having  neither  energy  in 
work,  or  etecurity  in  life ;  it  was  really  the  activity  of 
more  than  a  million  of  men  that  France  lost,  and  of  the 
million  that  produced  most."  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
in  the  light  of  recent  eventa,  that  many  of  the  refugees 
\iivre  received  by  the  Elector  Frederic,  and  helped  to  build 
up  Berlin,  then  a  small  city  of  twelve  thousand  inhab- 
iUuita. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
(17 IS),  at  the  instigation  of  Le  Tellier,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded La  ChiiisQ  aa  a  kind  of  minister  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  the  persecution  against  the  Protestants  was  re- 
newed, in  forms  of  aggravated  and  ingenious  cruelty. 

In  his  foreign  policy,  Louis  XIV.  succeeded  brilliantly 
for  a  time,  but  was  doomed  to  terrible  disappointment 
and  defeat.  He  made  himself  as  formidable  by  his 
fiower  and  ambition  aa  Philip  II.  had  been  in  the  latter 
jiart  of  the  preceding  century  ;  and  like  him  he  was  des- 
tined to  experience  a  mortifying  faOure,  aa  weU  as  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  untold  calamities  for  his  nation.  Hia 
attack  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which  were  regarded 
by  Holland  as  a  bulwark  against  his  inroads  and  aggres- 
sion, led  to  the  triple  aUiance  of  Holland,  Enghind,  and 
Sweden,  in  1C68,  the  object  of  which  was  to  compel  him 
to  conchide  a  peace  vrith  Spain.  The  same  year  he  con- 
cluded with  Spain  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The 
resentment  of  Louis  against  Holland,  led  him  to  {ann, 
in  1670,  the  secret  treaty  with  Charles  II.,  in  behalf 
jf  CatholiciBm  and  absolutism.  But  tbe  unpopularity 
of  thi  war  against  Holland  among  the  English,  and  the 
necessity  undei  which  Charlea  was  placed,  of  making 
peace  with  the  Dutch,  together  with  a  like  course  on 
the  part  of  other  allies  of  Louis,  led  to  tne  Treaty  of 
Nimeguen  in  1678-9,  by  wlii:h  he  gtiincd  a  nurabei  ol 
towns  and  fortresses  in    the   Netherlands,   besides  eer 
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tain  German  places.     Holland  was  left  in  tlie  s;inie  state 

aa  before  tlie  wa.v.      The  continued  aggressions  of  Louis 

occasioned  the  grand  alliance  of  the  European  powcre 

:*gainst  him,  and  the  war  of  ten  years,  in  which  William 

'of  Oi"ange  was  the  foremost  leader  among  the  allies.     In 

the  eai-ly  part  of  the  previous  war,  when  Holland  was 

overrun  by  tlie  French   armies   and    reduced   almost   tu 

despair,   the    Reptibhcan    magistrates   were    overthrown 

and  the  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  William. 

By  him  the  courage  of  the  nation  had  been  roused,  ainl, 

as  the  only  means  of  defense,  they  had  cut  through  the 

dikes  and  inundiited  the  country.     Thenceforward  Will- 

^m  was  tlie  most  determined  and  dangerous  antagonist 

of  Louis,  and  the  mo^ang  spirit  of  the  coalitions  foriufd 

against  him.     In  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  Loiila 

renounced   his   support   of    the    Stuarts,   and   admilti'd 

William  HI.  to  be  the  rightful  king  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland.     ITie  war   of   the   Spanish   succession,  in 

which  Louis  sought  to  supplant  the  Austrian  House  in 

Spain  and  to  combine  Spain  with  France,  by  placing  hia 

grandson,  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  on  the  Spanish  throne, 

was  closed  in  1713,  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.     It   waa 

provided  that  France  and  Spain  should  never  be  unittxt 

under   one   sovereign ;    the    Spanish    Netherlands   wei*e 

transferred  to  Austria ;  and  the  Bourbon  Prince  was  left 

on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  his  title  was  acknowledged 

by  the  alHes,  in  1714.     The  "  grand   monarch  "  caoie 

oat  of  the  wars  which  had  been  kindled  by  his  ambition, 

thwarted  and  reduced  to  distress,     A  significant  feature 

of   the   Peace   of    Utrecht  was   the   recognition   of    the 

Elector  of  Brandenburg  as  king  of  Prussia.     As  Sweden 

Batk  down  from  the  eminence  which  it  held  for  a  time, 

"iS  the  leading  Protestant  power  ia  the  North,  Prussia 

was  rising  to  take  her  place. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  effected  the  utter  paralysii 
and  prostration  of   the  Cathohc  Reaction.     The  Pope» 
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tuond  tbemselvea  iLoabla  to  contt-nd  with  the  temporal 
power,^  The  disposition  of  several  pontiffs  to  favor  the 
side  of  Spain  and  Austria,  sharpened  the  antagonism 
between  them  and  the  French  king,  and  subjected  them 
to  humiliation.  When  Clement  XI.  abandoned  the  anti- 
French  policy,  he  was  obhged  to  succmnb  to  the  threats 
of  the  imperialists.  Treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
between  the  European  nations,  in  which  the  interests 
and  even  rights  of  the  Popes  were  involved,  but  in  re- 
gard to  which  they  were  not  consulted.  The  Church  of 
franco  remained  Catholic ;  it  was  even  guUty  ot  a  re- 
volting persecution ;  but  it  united  vnth  the  monarch  in 
abridging  the  power  and  thwarting  the  designs  of  the 
Holy  See.  Not  only  was  the  Catholic  world  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  Austrian  and  French,  which  the 
Pope  could  not  control,  but  the  Protestant  States  ac- 
quired a  preponderance  of  power ;  and  the  Coml  of 
Innocent  XI.  naturally  sympathized  with  the  coahtion, 
although  its  forces  were  predominantly  Protestant,  the 
end  of  which  was  to  curb  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 

Even  the  persecuting  measures  which  Louis  XIV. 
^opted  ostensibly  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
were  in  the  highest  degree  harmful  to  it ;  for  the  hatred 
of  these  atrocious  proceedings  contributed  to  swell  the 
current  of  antipathy  to  the  Church  and  to  religion, 
which  was  gathering  force  in  the  minds  of  men.  The 
Bull  Unige nilus,  as  it  condemned  Jansenism  and  Aug- 
ustinian  doctrine,  brought  the  Jesuits  into  alhance  with 
the  Papal  See.  But  this  BuU,  with  the  cognate  meas- 
ures, divided  the  clergy  and  excited  all  the  elements  of 
opposition  to  tlie  Papal  supremacy  over  the  Galtican 
Church.  The  Jansemsta  became  virtual  auxiliaries  of 
the  rising  party,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  innovation  had 
laU  sway- 

Loaia  XIV.  died  in  1T15.     Volcaire  was  then  about 
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twenty-one  years  old.  The  age  of  philosophy  and  illam- 
inism,  of  religious  and  political  revolutions,  was  approach- 
ing. The  thii'd  estate,  the  middle  class,  was  preparing  to 
grasp  the  power  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  nobles 
and  concentrated  in  the  throne.  Freethinking,  trans- 
planted from  England,  was  taking  root  and  sprcadmg 
through  all  orders  of  French  society,  thence  to  be  dif- 
fused over  Europe.  The  fabric  of  political  and  rehgious 
despotism  which  Louis  XIV.  had  erected,  was  to  go 
down  before  the  end  of  the  century,  in  a  reTclutionarr 
tempest. 


PeotESTANTISM,  under  whatever  diversitiea  of  lorm 
It  appeared,  and  notwitlistanding  the  vsirietiea  of  character 
wid  of  opinion  which  are  obsorved  among  its  leaders,  is 
distingidshed  as  a  system  of  belief  by  two  principles. 
rhese  are  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  the  exclusive 
wthority  of  the  Scriptures.^ 

The  subject  round  which  the  Protestant  discussions  re- 
Tolvedi  and  out  of  which  they  originally  sprang,  is  the 
reconciliation  of  man  to  God.  The  controversy  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  did  not  relate  to  the  branches  of  theol- 
ogy on  which  the  ancient  councils  had  spoken.  The 
Apostolic  Bymbol,  the  creeds  of  Niccea  and  Chalcedon, 

'  Among  Uie  book*  of  refereacB  retpecting  iJie  Prote,?tMit  sort  th«  C«tliolio 
rhMlogy,  are  the  Colleutione  o(  Creeds;  the  Lutheran  (edited  hy  tTawj,  1846); 
rhe  Reformed  (by  Kleraeyer,  1810);  The  Koman  Cathnlie  (by  Streitwolt  u. 
dencTf  1846).  Calvin's  Ifistitutes  and  Melonctbon's  Lad  CommuntM  ftrt 
the  principal  dcKtrinal  treatisefl  on  the  Protestant  aide,  in  the  a^  of  ihe  Ref- 
urmatjon.  Beltannme  Is  still  the  abiest  i^ontrorer^lUt  on  the  CAtiiollc  aide 
nni^  the  Tridentine  Council;  Dupulationes  tie  Contn^rertiit  CfiriiHamti  Fidel 
adt  &1UJU8  Ttmporis  kanticoM  (Rome^  1631, 15S2, 1&93).  Tbe  ablest  anta^niatj 
of  liailaruLine  were  Uania  Cbenmitz,  Examt*  ConcS,  Triii,  (15fiS-73),  and  tha 
Bagaeioot  theologian,  Chnuiier,  Pancratia  CalhoKca,  etc.  (Geneva,  1616 1 
Fiankfori,  1629).  A  eonvenient  manual  ot  Catholic  Thiotogj  ia  Perrone, 
Praieeliimu  Tkeoki,ica  (2  vols.,  1B4T).  Among  the  modem  worka  on  Pn>t- 
etaot  Thcelogy  are  Planck,  GkH,  d.  jvol.  LcMegnffa  (ITS!  ISCO);  Qata, 
IrfeA.  d.prot.  DogmaHi  (1893);  A.  Sc!iwei?.er,  IHiprol.  Ccutral-dogmen  mitei<- 
koftd.  re/.  Miiche  (18S4);  Heppe,  Doi/miUih  d.  dtttttch  Prat.  (1857);  Domer, 
ffldk.  (Lprot.  ThevL  (1867);  Schenkel,  Diu  Wikh  d.  Prot.  (1846).  See  *1m 
Werner,  Ok*.  d.^Uh.  Thfl  kH  d.  Trid.  Cmc.  (1866).  To  iheae  are  fo  ba 
•ddsd  numeroua  modem  works  on  Symbolics  and  on  the  History  of  Doctrina 
^ff  Keander,  Klea  (Roman  Cath.),  Baumgarteit-Crusins,  Hagenbach,  Baor, 
K'JUer  (Rom.  Cath.),  Nitzwh,  Winer,  Sb>dd,ete. 
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were  accepted  in  common  by  both  parties.  In  respect  to 
the  Trinity  and  tLe  person  of  Christ,  they  stood  on  the 
Bame  ground.  On  the  subject  of  Anthropology,  the  doo- 
trine  of  ain,  it  'm  tnie  that  the  Reformers  earnestly  asserted 
the  Augustinian  views,  in  opposition  to  that  modified  opin- 
ion, less  hostile  to  the  Pelagian  tenet,  which  had  been  dis- 
tinctly esponaed  by  one  of  the  leading  media}val  schools 
the  followers  of  Scotns,  and  liad  affected  all  of  the 
Bchola;5tic  systems.  It  was  in  their  profoimd  sense  of  the 
reality  of  sin,  and  of  its  dominion  in  the  human  will, 
that  the  Protestants  laid  the  foundations  of  their  tlieol- 
ogy.  Zwingle  alone,  of  all  the  foremost  Reformers,  called 
in  (question  the  fact  of  native  guUt,  as  this  is  asserted  in 
the  Augustlnian  theology ;  and  even  he  did  not  adhere 
imtformly  to  Ids  theory.  But  the  doctrine  of  sin  was 
only  indirectly  and  subordinately  brought  into  the  de- 
bate.* The  same  might  be  said  of  the  Atonement,  since 
the  body  of  the  reformers  rested  on  the  Anselmic  idea  of 
.  satisfitction,  which  likewise  formed  a  part  of  the  opposing 
creed.^  The  point  of  difference  was  on  the  vital  question 
how  the  soul,  burdened  with  self-condemnation,  is  to  ob- 
tain the  forgiveness  of  siaa  and  peaceful  reunion  to  God 
in  the  character  of  a  reconciled  father.  In  the  teachings, 
injunctions,  services,  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  the  Re- 

^  Tbe  ProteatAntfi  held  that  (be  moral  perfi^tiQDfl —  LhAt  is,  tlie  boltQCflS  —  6t 
the  0r3t  miia  are  coucrcnted ;  the  CatholJcSj  that  they  aro  superadded  gifts  of 
grace.  Cut.  Rum.,  i,  ii.  qu.  1!).  Ttiis  doctrine  of  the  danum  mptmaturide  ii 
drawn  out  In  full  by  BcllartniDi:,  Grat.pHmi  Horn.,  Vi.  The  effect  of  the  fall  ii 
laid  by  the  Cat!iotic£  to  be  the  Ion  of  the  dimum  tupernatarak,  nnd  «  coiise- 
queat,  Ihotigh  indirect,  weakeniDg  of  the  natural  powere  (rai/nern  naluray,  l-y 
Ole  Pro!  eg  tan ts  it  woa  held  to  he  a  po^itlre  depravation  of  htuiun  liAtiire.  BeU 
lumiae,  Amu.  Grot.,  ni.  i.;  Ctmf.  Auffutt.,  p.  9;  ApoL  Augiut.  Canf.,  p.  51; 
Conf.  Behtt.,  It.  cc.  viil,,  ii. 

'  The  [!!ictrinc  common  to  Anseltn  and  Aquinas,  that  the  aaUifactlott  of  ChriW 
ii  ab«o.ute  i  itself,  and  infinite,  vag  denied  only  by  the  achool  of  Scotus,  who 
bold  that  it  ia  flnilc,  hut  is  accepted  by  the  divine  will  —  a<x»ptilatio  —  for  mort 
than  its  intrinsii:  worth.  The  Tridentlne  creed  deDl«a  that  pardon  carries  wits 
It  the  TvDiimian  of  all  piini.shment;  but  a.<igcrt9  that  the  aaUafactioii  rendered  by 
(hi  ainaer  i9  aT&ilable  only  iJirough  the  satisfaction  of  ChriBL  Sess  xJr.  c 
tiU.     See  Baumgarier  -Crusiua,  Dof/mtng$di.,  ii.  373,  □,  a. 
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tormers  had  sought  for  this  infinite  good  in  vaiu.     They 
found  it  in  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  pardon,  from  the 
bare  mercy  of  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  a 
pardon  that  waits  for  nothing  but  a^coptance  on  the  paj  t 
of  the  soul  —  the  belief,  the  trust,  the  faith  of  the  pen^ 
itont.     Everything  of  the  nature  of  satisfaction  or  merit 
on  the  part  of  the  offender  is  precluded,  by  the  utterly 
;        gratuitous  nature  of  the  gift,  by  the  siiffieiency  of   the 
I         Redeemer's  expiation.     Every  assertion  of  the  necessity 
i        of  works  or  merit  on   tlie  side  of   the  offender,  as   the 
ground  of   foi^iveness,  is   a   disparagement  of   the   Re- 
deemer's mercy  and  of  his  expiatory  officu.     Faith,  thus 
'         lajring  hold  of  a  free  forgiveness  and  reconnecting  the 
I         soul  with  God,  is  the  fountain  of  a  new  life  of  holiness, 
I         which  depends  not  on  fear  and  homage  to  law,  but  on 
gratitude  and  on  fihal  sentiments.     Christ  himself  nour- 
I         ishes  this  new  life  by  spiritual  influences  that  flow  into 
the  soul  through  the  channel  of  its  fellowship  with  Him. 
I         Justification  is  thus  a  forensic  term  ;  it  ia  equivalent  to 
the  remission  of  sins.     To  justify,  signifies  not  to  make 
j         the  offender  righteous,  but  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
righteous,  to  deliver  him  from  the  accusation  of  the  law 
by  the  bestowal  of  a  pardon.     Saving  faith  is  not  a  vir- 
tue to  be  rewarded,  but  an  apprehensive  act ;  the  hand 
that  takes  the  free  gift.     Such,  in  a  brief  stiitement,  was 
the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Protectant  interpretation  of 
the  Gospel,'     The  Christian  life  has  its  centre  in  this  ex- 
perience of  forgiveness.     Virtues  of   character  and  vic- 
tories over  temptation  grow  out  of  it.      Christian  etUca 
are  united  to  Christian  theology  by  this  vital  bond. 
But  to  what  authority  could  the  Reformers  appeal  in 
I         behalf  of  their  projwsition  ?     What  assurance  had  they 
^p    3l  its  ti-uth  ?     How  did  they  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 

I  Thia  idea  of  juatificatjon  Is  the  key-not*  in  Luther**  Cnmincntary  on  lb* 
Epistle  lo  the  Gslatl(ui!i,  and  in  MulauetTioti's  Cotamentary  on  the  Kpi»tle  to  tlii 
Kmnuia.  It  ia  tbe  djatiaetire  feature  a'  the  Protestant  exeiteaia  il  the  writmgp 
i<  Paul. 
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it?  They  had  found  this  obscured  aud  half-forgiAtei 
truth  recorded,  as  they  believed,  with  perfect  clearness,  in 
the  Scripturea.  The  authority  of  the  Scriptures  was  fidly 
ackr.owk'dged  by  the  Church  in  which  they  had  been 
trained,  however  it  might  superadd  to  them  other  autliori- 
tat^ve  sources  of  knowledge,  and  however  it  might  deny 
the  eooipetence  of  the  individual  to  interpret  the  Bible 
for  himself.  That  Christ  spoke  in  the  Scriptures,  ail  ad- 
mitted. What  his  voice  was  the  Reformers  could  not 
donht ;  for  the  truth  that  he  uttered  was  one  of  which 
they  had  an  immediate,  spiritual  recognition.  Their  in 
fcerpretation  verified  itself  to  their  hearts  by  the  light  and 
peace  which  that  truth  brought  with  it,  as  well  as  to  their 
understandings  on  a  critical  examination  of  the  text. 
iThe  Church,  then,  that  denied  their  interpretation  and 
commanded  them  to  abandon  it,  was  in  error ;  it  could 
not  be  the  authorized,  infallible  interpreter  of  Holy  Writ. 
Thus  the  traditional  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Church  give  way,  and  the  principle  of  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  Scripturea,  as  tlie  rule  of  faith,  took  its 
place.  By  this  process  the  second  of  the  distinctive 
principles  of  Protestantism  was  reached.  That  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible  is  sufficiently  plain  and  intelligible  waa 
implied  in  this  conclusion.  Hence,  the  right  of  private 
judgment  is  another  side  of  the  same  doctrine. 

In  the  adoption  of  this,  which  has  been  called  the  for- 
mal, in  distinction  from  the  first,  which  is  termed  the 
material  principle  of  Protestantism,  there  was  no  dissent 
among  the  churches  of  the  reformed  faith.  Thus  the 
Anglican  body,  which  surpassed  all  other  Protestant 
churches  in  its  deference  to  the  fathers  and  to  the  first  oen- 
tiiries,  aflirms  this  principle.  It  accepts,  in  the  eighth 
article,  the  ancient  creeds,  on  the  ground  that  they  may 
be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture 
it  declares,  in  the  nineteenth  article,  that  the  Church  oi 
Rome,  as  well  as  those  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Ab> 
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tioch  have  erred  in  matters  of  faith  ;  and  in  the  twenty- 
first  article  it  asserts  that  general  councils  may  err  and 
havt:  «rred  in  things  pertainiog  to  the  rule  of  piety,  and 
that  their  decrees  are  to  be  accepted  no  farther  than  they 
«ui  be  shown  to  be  conformable  to  the  sacred  writings. 

The  two  principles  are  united  in  the  fundamental  idna 
of  the  direct  relation  of  Chiist  to  the  behever  as  his  per 
sonal  Redeemer  and  Guide. 

The  Hotnao  Catholic  theory  of  Justification  may  be  so 
stated  as  to  seem  to  approximate  closely  to  that  of  the 
Protestants ;  but  on  a  close  examination,  the  two  doo- 
trines  are  seen  to  be  discordant  with  one  another.  In 
the  formula  which  defines  the  condition  of  salvation  to 
be  faith  formed  by  love  —  tides  fonnata  caritate  —  a 
eepanttion  between  faith  and  love  is  conceived  of,  in 
which  the  latter  becomes  the  adjunct  of  the  former  j  and 
inasmuch  as  love  is  the  injunction  of  the  law,  a  door  ia 
open  for  a  theory  of  works  and  hmnan  merit,  aud  for  all 
the  discomforts  of  that  legal  and  inti'ospective  piety  from 
which  the  evangelical  doctrine  furaished  the  means  of 
escape.  Faith,  in  the  Protestant  view,  is  necessarily  the 
source  of  good  works,  which  £ow  from  it  as  a  stream  from 
a  fountain ;  which  grow  from  it  as  fruit  from  a  tree. 
The  tendency  of  the  Catholic  system  is  to  conjoin  works 
with  faith,  and  thus  to  resolve  good  works  into  a  form  of 
legal  obedience.  Moreover,  Justification  does  not  begin, 
as  in  the  Protestant  theology,  with  the  forgiveness  of 
Bins  ;  but  the  first  element  in  Justification  is  the  infusion 
of  inward,  personal  righteousness,  and  pardon  follows. 
.luslification  ia  gradual.^  By  this  incipient  excellence  of 
character,  the  Christian  is  made  capable  of  meriting 
grace ;  and  towevcr  tliis  doctrine  may  be  qualified  and 
guarded  by  founding  all  merit  ultimately  on  the  merita 
of  Christ,  from  wliich  the  sanctification  of  the  discipl* 
flows,  the  legal  characteristic  cleaves  to  the  doctrioa. 
>  0»acil'  Trident  S«u.  ri.  c  x. 
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But  the  wide  difference  of  the  Catholic  conception  tron 
the  Protestant  becomes  evident,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  according  to  the  former,  for  all  sins  committed  aftet 

baptism,  the  offend  or  owes  and  must  render  satisfaction  — 
a  satisfaction  that  derives  its  efficacy,  to  be  sure,  from 
that  made  by  Christ,  but  yet  is  not  the  less  indispensable 
and  real.  And  how  is  Justlficjitiou  imparted  ?  How 
does  it  begin  ?  It  is  commmJfcated  through  baptism 
and,  hence,  generally,  in  infancy.  It  is  Justification  by 
baptism  rather  than  by  faith  ;  and  for  all  sins  subse- 
quently committed,  penances  are  due ;  satisfaction  must 
be  o£Eered  by  the  transgressor  himself.  We  are  thus 
brought  to  the  whole  theory  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Sacraments,  in  which  the  discrepancy  between  the  two 
theologies  is  most  manifest. 

If  the  conflict  of  the  two  theologies  were  limited  to  this 
topic  of  Justification,  and  of  the  relation  of  faith  to  works ; 
if  the  dispute  could  be  shut  up  to  subtle  questions  and 
lltenuouB  distinctions  of  theological  science,  it  might  be 
more  easily  settled.  On  these  questions  a  meeting-point 
might  possibly  be  found.  But  the  Protestant  interpre- 
tation of  the  Gospel  involved  a  denial  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  vast  Institution  which  assumed  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  soul  and  God,  as  the  almoner  of  gKice  and  the 
ruler  of  the  behefs  and  lives  of  men. 

The  Reformers,  in  harmony  with  their  idea  of  the  way 
of  salvation  which  has  been  described,  brought  forward 
the  conception  of  the  invisible  Church.  The  truo  Church, 
they  said,  is  composed  of  all  believers  in  Christ,  all  who 
are  spiritually  united  to  Him  ;  and  of  the  Church  as  thua 
defined,  He  is  the  Head.  This  is  the  Holy  Catholio 
Cknoh,  to  which  the  Apostles'  Creed  refers,  and  in 
which  the  disciple  professes  his  belief;  "  for  vre  believe,'' 
said  Luther,  referring  to  this  passage  of  the  creed,  "  not 
m  what  we  see,  but  in  what  is  invisible."  The  visible 
Church,  on  the  contnuy,  b  a  congregation  of  believen 
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in  which  the  word  of  God  is  preached  and  the  sacra' 
ment8  a  Irainiatered  essentiaUy  as  they  were  instituted 
by  Christ.  But  no  eiogle  visible  body  of  Christians  can 
justly  assume  to  be  the  entire  Church  ;  much  less  exclude 
from  the  pale  of  salvation  all  who  are  not  included  in 
their  number.  The  true  Church  is  an  ideal,  which  it 
reahzed  hut  imperfectly  in  any  existing  organization, 
ExteruaJ  societies  of  Christians  are  more  or  less  pure 
they  approximate,  in  different  degrees,  to  a  conformity 
to  the  idea  of  the  real  or  invisible  community.  Tho 
Protestants  carefully  refrained  from  arrogating  for  the 
bodies  which  they  organized  an  exclusive  title  to  be  con- 
eidered  the  Church.  When  charged  with  being  apostates 
from  the  Church,  and  when  themselves  denouncing  the 
Papacy  as  the  embodiment  of  Antichrist,  they  never 
denied  that  the  true  Church  of  Christ  was  on  the  side  of 
their  opponents,  as  well  aa  with  themselves.  "  I  say," 
said  Luther,  "  tliat  under  the  Pope  is  real  Cliriatianity, 
yea  the  true  pattern  of  Christianity,  and  many  pious, 
great  saints."  Calvin  has  similar  expressions;  for  ex- 
ample, in  his  noted  Letter  to  Sadolet. 

The  Roman  Cathohc  theory  affixes  the  attributes  c* 
unity,  holiness,  catholicity,  and  apostoiicity  to  the  exter- 
nal, visible  society  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  the 
diief,  and  declares  that  outside  of  this  body  there  is  no 
salvation.  The  notes  of  the  true  Church  belong  to  this 
society  ;  and  accordingly  the  promises  made  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Church,  and  the  privileges  there 
ascnbed  to  it,  are  claimed  for  this  body  exclusively. 
The  Church,  says  Bellarmine,  is  something  as  tangible 
as  the  RepubUc  of  Venice.  In  opposition  to  the  second 
of  the  Prc)testent  principles,  the  trad  tions  of  the  oral 
teaching  of  Cluist  and  of  the  Apostles,  which,  it  is 
claimed  are  infallibly  preserved  ir.  the  Church,  through 
lihe  Bupematura,l  aid  of  the  indwelhng  Spirit,  ai'c  put 
VI  a  level  with  Scripture     and  of  S:ripture  itself,  the 
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Church  13  the  appointed,  uuemng  expounder.  It  waa 
not  ail  uncommon  thing  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  doc- 
trines to  be  attributed  to  revehitioiia  made  to  the 
Church,  Bubsequent  to  the  Apostolic  age;  doctrines  not 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  But  the 
prevaiUng  Cathohc  doctrine  since  the  Keformation  fiud^ 
the  entire  revelation  as  a  complete  deposit,  in  tlie  written 
and  oral  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  The  con- 
nection of  the  individual  with  ClmBt  is  not  possible, 
except  through  his  connection  with  the  Church.  In  the 
Catholic  theory,  the  iuYisible  Church  is  not  only  included 
in  the  visible  organization  in  communion  with  the  Papal 
see,  but  it  cannot  exist  out  of  it  or  apart  from  it.^ 

As  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Cathohc  theory  of  the 
Church  stands  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  priesthood 
aud  of  the  siicraments.  The  idea  of  the  sacraments  was 
folly  developed  by  the  Schoolmen,  and  the  number, 
which  had  been  indefinite  and  variable,  was  fixed  at 
Heven.  It  is  essential  to  the  conception  of  the  sacrament 
that  it  should  efficiently  convey  the  hidden  gift  of  grace 
which  it  symboUzes.  It  is  the  channel  through  which 
the  grace  is  communicated  ;  the  ordained  and  indispens- 
able vehicle  by  which  it  passes  to  the  individual ;  the 
instrument  by  the  direct  operation  of  which  the  divine 
mercy  reaches  the  bouI.^  Hence  the  efficacy  of  a  sacra- 
ment is   independeut  of   the  personal  character  of   the 

1  la  the  Utor  editjouj  of  his  Lad,  Melanclhon  tTO«ts  &f  the  Tliihle  chareli 
AloQe*  IJi:  was  ted  to  thU  course,  cuit  hy  a  change  of  optztion  respecUog  tha 
reAlity  of  Lhe  coQceptioa  cif  the  inviaibie  church,  hut  in  coaaequeiice  of  tht 
■berratJDiu,  la  a  Epirituuliatic  direction,  of  the  AmLbujitiita.  Ue  ia  coDCcnicd  lo 
gimid  against  the  uotion  that  the  iuriiiiblc  church  is  a  mere  ideal,  ar  is  tc  bt 
Bought  for  outside  uf  all  estt^tiug  cccleBi&stical  organlzatioaa  —  a  metv  Platonic 
republic.  See  Julius  MuUer,  Dosm^itcht  Abhaadlunecu  (Die  unsithtban 
Kirche),  pp.  207,  299, 

*  "  Per  qun!  omuis  vent  justitia  vel  tncipit,  vet  coept«  augetur,  v«I  anuMS 
rpporalur."  Condi.  Trid.  Sew.  vii.  Proemliun.  "Si^uis  ilixerit  aacmaenla 
Movm  legia  uon  es&e  ad  salutem  necesaarlfi; ''  ^^  si  quia  diJtent,  per  ipoa  noTB 
iegia-aacramenta  ax  opera  operato  aaa  cosfarri  gratliin,  aimtheoia  til.**  fbut* 
iT.rtU. 
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■dministrator,  provided  be  have  the  intention  to  perform 
the  sacramental  act;  for  such  an  mtention  is  requiaite. 
The  saciament,  moreover,  imparts  a  divine  gift  which  ia 
not  involved  in,  nor  produced  by,  the  faith  of  the  recip- 
ient :  it  is  ex  opere  operato.  The  effect  ia  wrought,  in 
case  the  recipient  interposes  no  obstacle.^  The  sacra- 
ments are  the  means  of  grace,  anj  are  eiisential  -jO  the 
beginning  and  growth  of  the  Christian  life ;  they  meet 
the  individual  at  his  birth,  and  attend  him  to  his  borial. 
They  are  to  the  soul  and  the  religious  life,  what  bread  ia 
to  the  body ;  nor  is  their  effect  confined  to  the  soul ;  it 
extends  even  to  the  physical  natnre.  In  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  literally 
present.  Christ  ia  once  more  offered,  an  unbloody  sjicri- 
6ce,  through  which  the  benefits  of  the  sacrifice  on  the 

I  Thin  i«  the  declaration  of  the  Conncil  of  Trent  (hu.  rii.  cin.  vl. ) ;  "  Si  qara 
-dixerit  saenmeslK  oot»  legis  ooa  cnntioero  graUun,  qutun  Bigniflcut;  aut 
gniiara  ip«am  non  ponentitius  obiceiu  non  cuafemj  ....  aaathem.\  sit."  The 
later  Schoolnicn  tAUght  that  the  sncfamefit-a  are  cUScacioas,  uqIcss  a  mortaJ 
ain  creates  an  otistacle  iii  the  way  of  tlie  worliiDg  of  divine  grme.  Duns  Sco- 
ing  (1.  iv.  d.  I.  qu.  B)  says:  "Noa  rcquirittLr  ilii  boaua  motus  intorior,  qui  mersao 
turgralism,"  etc  Gabriel  Bid  {St»tenU,  I,  iv.  d.  1.  qn.  3.)  maintains  the 
wine  propwition.  It  is  this  tenet  which  the  Reformers  atlarked.  After  the 
BefonnatioD,  Bellannine  saja  ( Dt  Satr.,  ii.  1.):  "  Yoluntas,  lidee  et  poenitcutia 
in  soseipieate  adulto  necessaHo  requiruntnr  ex  part«  subjecti,"  etc.  Mohler 
{St^mioltk,  c.  IT.  S  2SJ,  reaffirms  this  last  doctrine.  One  of  the  first  propositiona 
which  CajetAd  required  Lotber  to  retract  wbst  Non  flacramenttitn,  aed  tides  in 
Hjcrsmento  jttntiScat.  The  modJdeation  of  the  Catholic  representation  on  this 
point  ainco  the  Reform ation^  is  referred  to  by  Winer^  dtmpartitin  DariteUrmtj^ 
p.  196,'  Hase,  Frot.  Pvhmik,  p.  BSD  seq.  See  also  Nitzsch,  Prol.  Btantie&rtiinf 
am/ Mahler  {Studiea  v.  Kritiktn,  1S34,  p.  853].  It  ia  Etill  to  be  ohaerved,  how 
■rcr,  that  the  "  Bdea,"  which  Bellarmine  requires  In  the  recipient  of  the  a»  r«- 
nent,  is  not  faitli,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  but  the  aseent  to  doctriual  truth. 

As  to  the  "intention  "  in  the  priest  which  is  requirite  to  the  valfdity  of  theH«- 
nmenti  some  make  it  external  — an  intention  to  do,  as  Ut  the  outward  fonu  ct  Ltt« 
ncrament,  what  the  church  does ;  while  others  make  it  "  internal " —  an  IntesJ  i^n 
Kf  fulfill  the  eotl  or  design  of  the  sacrament.  The  Council  of  Trent  leaver  ttM 
potiit  doubtful-  Seas.  vii.  xi.  Ferrone.  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  tectct 
Catholie  the>logianfl,  holds  to  the  necessity  of  the  *' internal  '*  iritentlon.  ^rm. 
fedinnes  Theiilo;/,,  ii.  119  (p.  332,,  This  ii  more  commonly  considered  to  be 
aoA  consonant  with  the  Tridentino  declaration.  Klee,  DugmeagtteJiielitt,  ii, 
JS.  Thus  a  secret  intention  of  the  priest  may  da->r(T«  the  recipient  of  tht 
knaAt  of  a  sacrasest. 
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CTOsa  are  obtsuned  and  appropriated.  In  tlie  eon?'crted 
tubatance  of  the  wafer,  the  recipient  ftctually  partakes  o! 
the  Redeemer's  body.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  the 
central  act  of  worship. 

Of  course,  this  conception  of  the  sacraments  preaop- 
poses  a  consecrated  priesthood,  a  hierarchical  order, 
which  is  authorized  to  dispense  them.  They  stand  in 
the  position  of  mediators,  from  whose  hands  the  means 
of  salvation  must  be  received ;  by  whom,  acting  in  a 
judicial  capacity  penances,  or  the  temporal  piinishmeuta 
due  to  mortal  sin  after  repentance  and  confession,  are 
appointed  ;  and  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  pronounce 
against  contumacious  offenders  the  awful  sentence  of 
excommunication,  which  blots  their  names  out  of  the 
book  of  life.  Between  the  individual  and  Christ  stands 
a  fully  organized,  self-perpetuating  body  of  priests, 
through  whose  offices  alone  the  soul  can  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  blessings  of  salvation.  It  is  true  that 
baptism,  without  which  one  cannot  be  saved  —  unless, 
indeed,  the  intention  to  receive  it  ifl  prevented  from  being 
carried  out,  witJiout  the  candidate's  fault  —  may  be  per- 
formed by  unconsecrated  hands,  in  emergencies  where 
no  priest  can  be  summoned.  But  the  other  sacraments. 
Confirmation,  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  allotmeut  of  Pen- 
ance and  Absolution,  Iklarriage,  Ordination,  Extreme 
Unction,  belong  exclusively  to  the  priest,  and  have  nc 
validity  unless  performed  by  him.  Standing  thus,  not 
OB  a  member  on  a  level  with  the  general  congregatior  of 
beUevers,  but  as  an  intermediate  link  between  the  body 
of  believei-s  and  God,  the  priest  is  naturally  subject  to 
the  rule  of  cehbacy.  He  stands  aloof  from  the  ordinary 
relations  of  this  earthly  life.^ 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  theory  of  a  sacerdotal  cla^, 

the  Protestants  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 

priesthood  of  believers.     The  laity  stand  in  no  such  de- 

>  Keuidiir,  CatkoUcitmm*  >,  Protttiantiimui,  p.  310. 
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pendence  on   a  pnestly  order.     Every  disoijile   lias   the 

right  of  immediate  access  to  God ;  none  can  debar  hi  in 

from  a  direct  approach  to  the  Redeemer.     The  ofBcers 

of  the  Church  are  set  apart   among  their  brethren,  for 

^^  the  performance  of   certain  duties ;  but  the  clergy  are 

^Bifit  a  distinct  and  superior  order,  clothed  with  inediatoriaj 

^V  fimctions.     The  idea  of  the  direct  relation  of  the  soul  tx? 

^  Christ,  which  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  justificaticn 

by  faith  alone,  and   in  that  of  the  general,  as  opposed  to 

^Kft  particular  priesthood,  carried  with  it  aii  essential  modi- 

^^  Gcation  of  the  previous  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.     The 

sufficiency  of    the    sacrifice  once    made,   dispensed  with 

such  a  supplement  aa  was  sought  in  the  repeated  sacrifice 

of   the  Mass ;  and  transubstantiation   was  rejected  as  a 

gross  perversion  of  the  Scriptural  and  primitive  doctrine. 

The  sacraments  were  declared  to  be  but  two  in  number. 

Baptism  and   the  Lord's  Supper.     The  other  five  had 

tieen  added  to  the  number  without  warrant  of  Scripture, 

Of  these,  extreme  unction  was  set  aside  as  an  unauthor- 

j^B  ized  superstition.     Marriage  might  be  concluded  without 

^^the   iuterventiou   of   a   priest.     Penimcea  vanished  with 

the  doctrine  of  human  merit ;  and  auricular  confession, 

^m  instead  of  being  a  duty  owed  to  the  priest,  an  obligation 

^^to  recount  to   him   all   remembered   sins   of   a  heinous 

character,  was  resolved  into  the  general  privilege  which 

disciples  enjoy,  of  confessing  to  one  another  their  faults, 

for    the    purpose   of    receiving   from   brethren    rebuke, 

coonsel,  and  comfort.     Moreover  the  efficacy  of  the  aao- 

tamenta  was  made  dependent  on  the  spiritual  state  of 

the  communicant,  or  the   disposition  with  which  they 

were  receifed.     Everything  like  a  magical  efficiency  'wbm 

denied  to  them  ;  without   faith,   the   saTament   of   the 

Snppei  brought  no  benefit,'     But  irhile  the  Protestauti 
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1  Tet  both  Luthemns  and  CtlTlniits  b«l(t  tbat  in  be  Mcrsmeuts  Uie  ontwkrt 
dgn  repnsenU  the  inward  operation  of  ttie  Uoly  Spirit,  which  gives  to  Ihe  aae- 
taatl  It!  t&cmcf.     Thus  in  tta«  Cnnf.  Belf^ca  (nrt.  zxxiii.),  it  n  uld  of  tb« 
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held  that  che  validity  and  use  of  the  sacraments  are  not 
dependent  on  the  personal  character  of  the  offi.iating 
minister,  they  also  asserted  that  they  are  equally  inde- 
pendent of  his  secret  intention.  They  recoiled  from  th« 
doctrine  that  the  priest,  by  a  contrary  intention,  may 
am:'::]  the  effect  of  the  sacraments ;  whereby  it  is  always 
left  in  some  degree  uncertain  whether  they  are  in  fact 
received. 

With  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  penance,  or  temporal 
punishments  following  upon  the  remission  of  mortal  sin, 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  also  disappeared,  and  conse- 
qnently  that  of  the  lawfulness  or  need  of  prayers  for  the 
dead.  The  invocation  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  saints 
•was  connected  with  ideas  concerning  the  character  of 
Christ,  which  were  at  variance  with  the  Protestant  con- 
ception of  his  compassionate  feeling  and  mediatorial  rela- 
tion ;  and  such  practices  disappeared,  almost  of  themselves. 
It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  has  been  proclaimed  as  a  dogma ;  but  the 
cultus  of  Mary,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Franciscans,  had  been  carried  to  a  porten- 
tous height ;  and  this  exalted  service  offered  to  the  mother 
of  Jesus  the  Reformers  discarded.  The  worship  of  images, 
or  that  homage  to  image-s  which  the  Catholic  theology 
permits,  and  the  veneration  of  the  relics  of  saints,  van- 
ished with  the  worship  of  the  saints  themselves,  and  was 
renoimced  likewise  as  a  species  of  idolatry,  or  as  involving 
a  temptation  to  an  idolatrous  service.  Pilgrimages  and  a 
great  variety  of  ascetic  usages  were  given  up  from  their 
perceived  inconsistency  with  the  Protestant  doctrine  cf 
justification,  and  of  the  liberty  from  ceremonial  onlinanoes 

■AcrmmciitB !  *'Ppr  qum  ecu  media  dvas  vlrtut«  spinCi3a  wncti  iii  nobis  oper^ 
tujr."  la  tile  Cont.  Hetv.  li.  (xik.)  it  is  said  of  the  socrunenU:  **Si^*  # 
res  ftignideatc  inter  se  sat^rsnicntjLiiter  conjimguntur,  co;:jun^Dtur,  int^aun^  f« 
Iniimtur  per  ai^iQcationem  myRticam  et  voiuatAtem  Tel  coaflilitun  *|iU|  qn 
•Kiatnenta  lonatituit."  See  tlw  Coitf.  Amgt,,  tn.  xzv. ;  Comf,  Oa  %,  art  ixxir 
Cm.  Qaiwv.,  p.  ai9. 
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rbicb  is  a  corollary  of  that  doctrine.  It  is  a  strikiiig 
proof  that  the  central  principle  of  Protestantism  ia  logi« 
cally  inconsistent  with  these  practices,  that  they  dropped 
off  from  the  system  of  worship  without  any  struggle  in 
behalf  of  thera,  wherever  that  principle  was  intelligently 
reoeiTcd  and  professed.  Monaatieism,  together  with  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  aa  a  compulsory  rule,  shared  the 
same  fate  and  on  the  same  ground.  As  the  Cathohc  the- 
ology made  a  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins, 
presenting  thus  a  quantitative  rather  than  a  qualitative 
standard  of  conduct,  which  Protestantism  rejected,  so  that 
ttieology  made  a  distinction  between  two  types  of  Chris- 
tian character,  the  one  being  a  salvable  degree  of  excel- 
lence such  as  is  gained  by  complying  with  the  command- 
ments of  the  Gospel,  the  other  being  the  more  exalted 
type  of  excellence,  which  is  reached  through  compliance 
with  the  counsels  or  recommendations  of  the  Gospel,  On 
this  distinction  was  founded  the  monastic  system,  with  its 
three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  (including  celibacy),  and 
obedience.  The  Protestants  rejected  the  distinction  as 
belonging  to  a  legal  system  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  where  the  fundamental  characteristic  is  not  obe- 
dience to  that  which  is  exacted,  but  a  free  and  willing  and 
grateful  self-consecration  ;  where  the  question  is  not "  how 
much  must  T,"  but  "  how  much  can  T  "  do  for  the  Saviour  ? 
For  this  reason  they  cast  away  also  the  rule  of  celibacy  for 
the  clergy,  and  for  the  additional  reasons  tliat  it  was  one 
of  the  artificial  barriers  which  had  been  set  up  to  give  a 
greater  sanctity  to  the  priesthood  than  of  right  belongs 
to  the  Cliristian  ministry  ;  that  it  puts  a  stigma  upon  the 
marriage  institution  ;  and  that  it  had  proved  a  source  of 
corruption  in  the  Church.  Works  of  suporero^tion  and 
the  idea  of  a  treasury  of  supererogatory  merits  of  saints 
werecaet  away,  as  human  inventions,  whinh  had  spning  out 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  truth  that  the  merits  of  Christ  are  the 
lole  and  sufl5cient  ground  of  aalvation.     With  the  abr©' 
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.  gation  o£  penances,  and  witb  tlio  denial  of  purgatury,  thei 

'  was  no  room  left  for  indulgt'nces  or  for  absolution,  cci 
sidered  as  a  judicial  act  of  the  priest.  Absolution,  winire 
it  was  retained  by  the  Protestants,  was  a  declaration  of 
the  forgiveness  of  the  Gospel,  not  to  an  indi'vidual  by 
himself,  but  to  the  assembly  of  believera,  and  was  founded 
on  a  general,  not  a  detailed,  on  a  cozumon,  not  an  aurivd- 
lar  or  private  confession  of  sin. 

Of  the  theological  divisions  among  the  Protestants,  the 
earliest  and  most  noteworthy  was  the  Sacrament arian  con- 
troversy between  the  Lutherans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

'  Zwinglians  first,  and  then  the  Calvuiists,  on  the  other ; 
the  controversy  that  raged  in  the  fii'st  age  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. This  baa  been  described  in  preceding  pages 
Aruiinian  controversy,  which  is,  perhaps,  next  in  imiw 
ance,  related  to  the  subject  of  predestination,  and  ar 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Refoi 
ers  bad  followed  Augustine  in  the  assertion  of  uncon« 
tional  predestination  and  election,  which  they  assumed  to 
be  the  correlate  of  salvation  by  grace  alone.  By  Bi 
the  pupil  of  Calvin,  who  succeeded  Inra  at  Grene\'a, 
doctrine  was  taught  in  the  extreme,  or  what  was  called 
the  Bupra-lapearian  form.  Calvin,  to  say  the  least,  h; 
not  unifonnly  inculcated  this  plitise  of  the  doctrine, 
cording  to  which  the  first  ain  of  man  is  the  object  o(  (in 
efiicient  decree ;  the  salvation  of  some  and  the  condem- 
nation of  others  being  the  supreme  end  in  reference  tu 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  divine  decrees  are  subordina' 
But  tills  type  of  doctrine  spread  extensively  in  the 
formed  or  Calvinistic  branch  of  the  Protestant  Chi 
The  followers  of  Melancthon  adopted  the  doctrine  of  con- 
ditional predestination,  in  the  room  of  the  August: 
view,  and  the  Lutherans  at  lengtli  practically  acqaiesi 
in  the  same  opinion.  In  Holland,  therefore,  where  tbf 
Luthtirau  teaching  was  early  introduced,  there  had  be«m 
before  the  time  of  Arminius,  more  or  less  diaseut  froa 
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tfae  C&lvimstic  dogma.  But  this  dissent  first  acquired 
rtrength  through  his  influence.  James  Armhuiis,  bom 
at  Oude water,  in  1560,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
accomplished  theologians  of  hia  age.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Ijeyden,  but  received  hia  education  ptinci- 
pally  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  under  the  instruction  of 
Beza.  After  travelling  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  his  native 
aountry,  and  in  1603  became  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Leyden,  and  a  colleague  of  Gomarus,  a  strenuous  advo- 
cate of  the  supra-lapsarian  theory.  This  new  Arminiua 
had  been  called  upon  to  defend  against  the  preachers  of 
Delft,  who  had  avowed  their  adhesion  to  the  milder,  or 
infra-lapsarian  form  of  the  doctrine,  accor<ling  to  which 
election  has  respect  to  men  already  fallen  into  a  state  of 
sin.  But  in  the  examkiation  of  the  subject,  into  which 
Arminius  v/as  thus  led,  he  came  to  sympathize  with  tlie 
opinion  which  he  was  set  to  oppose,  and  at  length  to  go 
beyond  it,  and  reject  unconditional  election  altogether. 
In  short,  he  gave  up  what  had  come  to  be  considered  tiio 
characteristic  dogma  of  Calvinism.  A  dispute  arose  be- 
tween him  and  Gomarus,  and  the  debate  spread  through 
Holland.  Episcopiua,  the  learned  aueccasor  of  Arminiua 
at  Leyden,  and  Uytenbogaert,  who  had  been  a  fellow- 
papil  of  the  former  at  Geneva,  became  the  leaders  of  the 
party  which  the  movement  of  Arminiua  had  called  into 
being.  The  main  pecuharities  of  their  creed  were  con- 
tained in  the  Remonstrance  —  which  gave  the  name  of 
Remonstrants  to  the  party  —  that  was  addressed  to  the 
states  of  Holland  and  West  Friesknd  in  1610.  This 
document  embraces  five  pointa,  namely.  Election  based 
on  th&  foreknowledge  of  faith,  universal  Atonement,  in 
the  room  of  Atonement  mad«  for  the  elect  only,  the 
resistibility  of  Grace,  in  connection  mth  the  need  of  Re- 
generation by  the  Spirit,  and  the  doubtfulnesa  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  tenet  of  the  peraeverance  of  all  believers, 
A  great  pohticat  hne  of  division  was  also  run  between 
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the  two  theological  parties.  The  Arminians  were  Repub- 
licans, and  in  favor  of  a  closer  union  of  Church  and  State, 
or  a  partial  control  of  the  State  oyer  the  Church.  The 
Calvinists  adhered  to  the  hoiise  of  Orange,  and  were  for 
the  independence  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  State. 
In  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  Olden  Bameveldt  was 
.■*>eheaded,  and  Grotius,  the  illuatrious  ornament  of  the 
Armiiilan  party,  was  banished.  The  Synod  of  Dort  wa« 
asaembled,  in  1616,  foi  the  purpose  of  giving  judgment 
upon  this  theological  controversy.  While  this  SjTiod 
declined  to  give  an  express  sanction  to  the  supra-lapsarian 
views  of  Goraarua,  it  declared  its  judgment  in  opposition 
to  the  Arminiana,  on  all  the  characteristic  points  of  their 
system,  and  put  forth,  by  way  of  antithesis,  what  have 
been  called  the  five  points  of  high  Calvinism :  uncondi- 
tional election  ;  limited  atonement  (designed  for  the  elect 
alone)  ;  the  complete  im potency  of  the  fallen  will ;  irre- 
aiatible  grace ;  and  the  perseverance  of  believers.  The 
Arminians  introduced  into  their  theolc^y  other  deviations 
from  the  current  system.  In  particular,  they  modified 
the  accepted  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  excluding  native 
guilt  in  the  literal  and  proper  sense  of  the  terra  ;  and 
through  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Giotius  in  answer  to 
Socinns,  and  in  the  writings  of  other  emuient  theolo- 
gians of  the  party,  they  substituted  for  the  Ansebnio 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  what  has  been  termed  the 
governmental  view.'     The  Arminian  party,  from  the  out- 

I  Qn>tiiig  meets  the  objectiong  of  Sociaaa  by  dsDying  tbat  atonement  or  satii- 
faction  is  the  psymcnt  of  ■  debt.  The  rnler  is  at  liberty  to  jardon,  ptovided 
public  tirier  is  not  endangered.  The  end  of  pnuiabment  is  the  preTention  of 
Future  tmnagression!!,  or  the  scoarity  of  tbe  commonwealth.  The  death  o* 
Christ,  in  its  moral  etiect,  m  a  meass  t<i  this  end,  in  equivalent  to  the  le^  pas- 
titj,  since  it  eqtially  manifegta  God's  hatred  of  sin.  Hence  it  permita  tfa* 
rnler  to  pardon,  on  auch  cotlditiona  aa  he  may  judge  it  vrise  to  impose.  The 
Be«d3  of  the  Grutian  doctrine  are  in  the  Scotist  theology,  vrhlch  aj^rmed  that  thf 
■tooamenC  is  not  intrimKfdIy  the  equiratent  of  tbe  penalty,  bnl  takes  it.^  place 
by  tbe  divine  acceptance  or  consent  (aoceptllatio);  though  Grotiaa,  on  verbal  tat 
technical  grounds,  repudiatea  this  term.  D^ftnao  Ftdti  CathoL  dt  S<ttit/aetiM4 
Cknili  adv.  F.  Bodimm  (18IT).     OntU  Optra,  ir,  S9T. 
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let,  culdvattid  Biblicsal  studies  with  aa  earnest,  scholarly 
ipirit,  and  made  unportant  coutributions  in  tliis  bmucb  of 
theological  science.  They  were  marked,  partly  as  a  natu- 
ral ooDsequeiice  of  the  poBition  of  their  party  and  of  the 
peisecution  to  which  they  wei-e  subject,  by  a  liberal  and 
tolerant  disposition.  They  were  iu  favor  of  reducing  the 
doctrinal  testa  at  the  foundation  of  Christian  union,  to 
the  briefest  possible  compass.  Indeed,  a  comparative  in- 
differecce  in  respect  to  creeds,  or  a  low  estimate  of  their 
ralue,  was  one  of  their  characteristic  traits.  The  Ar- 
minian  theology,  besides  the  progress  which  it  mode  in 
the  country  where  it  had  its  origin,  by  degrees  supplanted 
Calvinism,  for  the  most  pait,  in  the  English  Episcopal 
Chnrch.  It  was  adopted  substantially  by  John  Wesley, 
the  principal  founder  of  Methodism,  and  in  this  way  won 
a  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  adherents. 

In  th«  feiint^nt  of  thought  and  discussion  which  was 
produced  by  the  Protestant  movement,  a  new  impetus,  as 
well  as  liberty,  was  given  to  speculation.  Slumbering 
tendencies  of  opinion  were  awakened  to  fresh  life,  and 
new  sects  sprang  up,  which  were  equally  dissatisfied  with 
^e  old  Church  and  with  the  position  taken  by  the  Re- 
formers. 

Among  the  advocates  of  more  radical  changes  who 
conaidered  that  the  Protestant  leaders  had  stopped  half- 
way in  their  work,  is  that  numerous  and  widely  Etiattered 
2las8,  which  comprehended  under  itself  many  subordinate 
divisions,  but  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Anabap- 
tists.* They  received  this  title  from  their  rejection,  in 
common,  of  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  from  their  insist- 
ing that  those  who  joined  them  should  be  baptized  anew. 
One  prevailing  feature  of  their  system  was  a  belief  in 
'mmediate  or  prophetic  inspiration,  which,  if  it  did  not 
•npersede  the  written  Word,  assimilated  them  to  its  au- 

l  Eibkun,  GeMdtiehtf  d.  prat,  Stktn  Im.  ZeilaU.  d.  StJ.  (1848).  Domer,  HiA 
^Fn*.  Tktdtfgy,  i.  135. 
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QioiB.  This  was  tlie  poeition  of  the  prophets  who  stiiTed 
up  the  commotion  at  Wittenberg,  while  Luther  was  a'",  iho 
Wartburg,  and  who  gained  orer  Carlstadt  to  their  caufie. 
One  oonaequence  of  this  form  of  enthusiasm  weu  a  con* 
tempt  for  hnraan  learning  and  for  study.  The  immediaie 
teaching  of  the  Spirit  renders  the  laborious  exertions  jf 
the  intellect  aupei-fluoua.  Another  of  their  tenets  wa^s  u 
belief  in  the  visiible  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  was  to  be 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  Church  and  State.  In  some  cases 
they  held  that  temporal  rule  belongs  to  the  sainta  alone, 
and  carried  out  their  fanatical  theory  by  seizing  on  the 
city  of  Miinster  and  dispossessing  the  magistrates.  Somiv 
times  their  conduct  was  marked  by  an  ascetic  morality, 
and  sometimes  by  hcentious  maxims  and  practices ;  oppo- 
site phenomena  which  freqently  coesiBt  in  sects  of  thia 
nature.  They  appear  to  have  generally  held  a  peculiar 
notion  about  the  Incarnation  ;  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
not  formed  from  that  of  the  Virgin,  is  different  from  the 
fiesh  and  blood  of  other  men,  and  was  deifif;d  at  the 
Ascension.  Such  a  doctrine  was  held  by  Jean  Boucher, 
who  was  put  to  death  in  England,  after  being  e^camined 
by  Cranmer.  Such  was  the  opinion  also  of  the  mystic, 
Caspar  Schwenkfeld,  a  German  nobleman  of  pious  and 
zoatouB  character,  a  leader  of  one  of  the  most  worthy  of 
tlie  Anabaptist  sects,  who  died  not  far  from  1561.  It 
was  in  Holland  that  the  Anabaptists  were  most  numerous. 
Many  of  them  were  guilty  of  extravagances  which  afforded 
a  fair  pretext,  though  no  juat  apology,  for  treating  them 
with  extreme  severity.  After  the  disturbances  connected 
with  the  seizure  of  Miinster,  the  more  sober  class  of  Ana- 
Daptists  found  a  leader  in  the  person  of  Menno,  who  trav- 
elled  from  place  to  place,  and  oi^nized  them  into 
chmxilies.  They  were  a  simple  and  honest  people,  aiming 
to  shape  their  lives  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Bibla 
iiscarding  infant  baptism,  the  oath,  and  the  use  of  arms 
kdmitting  that  civil  magbtrates  are  necessary  in  the  pre* 
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ent  condition  of  tie  world,  but  refusing  for  tbemselTei 
to  hold  civil  office.  Between  the  foUowera  of  Miinzer, 
who  entered  into  the  rebellion  called  the  Peasants'  wai, 
Lu  whom  u,  religious  enthiiaiaani  which  had  been  kindltxl 
partly  by  the  Lutheran  movement,  waa  mingled  with  the 
desire  to  deliver  themaelvea  from  the  oppreaaion  of  the 
German  princes  —  between  these  enthuaiaats  and  the 
humble  and  pious  Mennonites  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
abjured  the  use  of  force  altogether,  there  was  a  very  wiJe 
difference ;  and  yet  both  were  brancbea  from  a  common 
stock.  Both  were  fruits  of  a  widely  difEused  i-eHgioua 
excitement,  which,  in  ita  diverse  phaaea,  retained  certain 
common  characteristics. 

Very  differtmt  in  many  of  their  traita,  and  yet  cu- 
riously connected  with  the  Anabaptists,  were  the  Anti- 
trinitariaiia  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation. ^  It  waa  in 
Italy,  among  the  cultured  class,  in  men  of  inquisitive 
and  cultivated  minds,  that  the  Antitrinitarians  appeared. 
The  peculiar  tone  of  the  belles-letti-es  culture  that  fol- 
lowed upon  the  revival  of  learning  was  often  congenial 
with  theae  new  opinions.  There  was  a  diapoaitiun  to 
examine  the  foundations  of  religion,  to  call  in  question 
the  trivditional  doctrines  of  the  Chuioh,  and  to  sift  the 
entire  creed  by  the  apphcation  of  reason  to  its  contents. 
The  writings  of  Servetus  doubtless  had  much  influence 
in  diffusing  antih-initarian  opinions ;  but  moat  of  the 
conspicuous  Unitarians  who  first  appear,  are  of  Italian 
birth  ;  generally  ejdles  from  their  country  on  account  of 
tleir  belief.  After  the  publication  of  the  antitiinitarian 
work  of  Servetua,  in  1531,  it  is  said  that  not  less  than 
forty  educated  men  in  Vicenza  and  the  neighborliootl 
were  imited  in  a  private  association,  all  of  whom  held 
Unitarian  opinions.  The  Unitarian  doctrine  was  found 
in  the  churches   of   Italian  refugees  at  (ieneva  and  at 

1  p.  Treclwel,  D!t  prot.  Ant>tn«;;in*r  tar  F.  Bod*.  (1839  «Dd  1H4)      Fwi, 
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a  kateed  fbjiaaan  ami  iJcer 
cf    TTTiHiriminm    in    Pc 
Mtd  the  where,  was  th^  l«Ml"»g  adlieicnt  at  tJie  former 
piaee;  wUe  at  Zondi  dw  amiBfiiit  preacher,  Bemar- 
Sao  Odmioi.  entbneed  &e  name  Vbeokigy.     Geutili  was 
prt  to  deatli  in  Berne  in  1-566,  for  his  opinions.     Aldati 
•c  aiaodate  of  Blaralrata  at  Genevn,  found  an  a^lniu 
is  Pohad.     But  the  moet  enunent  of  this  clasa  of  men, 
and  tbe  one  vrlio  ^re  a  name  to  the  adherents  of  Uni- 
tarianiwn,  was  Fanstns  Socinos.     Bom  of  a  noble  family 
al  Sienna,  in  1539,  and  endued  with  nncommon  talents, 
he  deToted  himself  first  to  the  stndy  of  law.     He  b: 
been  left  an  orphan,  and  his  education  had  been  uegU- 
genUy   condncted.     He   soon   manifested  an    interest  in 
theology,  and  was   guided  by  the  letters  and  conversa- 
tions of  his  uncle,  Lajliua   Socinus,  a  man  of  an  inquir- 
ing mind,  versed  in  classical  learning,    who  sought  the 
Bodety  of  the  Reformers  in  various  countries,  and  cau- 
tiously betrayed    his  predilection  for    Unitaiian    tenets. 
The  per8C«!ution  to  wliich  his  family  were  exposed  com- 
pelled   Fauatua   to   leave   Italy.     After  spending  three 
years  in  Lyons  he  went  to  Zurich  to  take  posaeasion  of 
the  iiiiUiuBcripts  of  hia  deceased  uncle,  Tvbich,  though  con 
Bisting  of  fragmentary  papers,  furnished  him  with  hints 
unii   nligervations   of   much  value.     For  twelve  years  he 
residi'tl  at  the  court  of  Francis  de  Medici  at  Florence, 
uud   t^>»joyoil    high   hoiiora    and   favors,  but  was   drawn 
from    the   study    of    theology    to    which    he    waa; 
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stmngly  indinpd.  Leaving  Florence,  he  spent  foiur  yeajw; 
in  Basel,  when'  lie  labored  on  hia  theolo^cal  system,  and- 
iliffiiMxl  his  opinions  by  convereation  and  by  his  writ^ 
Ingji.  At  length  ha  reported  to  Pohmd  (1579),  where  the 
n^mMiMkr  of  his  life  was  spent.  At  first  he  was  not 
tw^ivrvl  by  the  Unitarians  into  their  choreh,  becaose 
fthtmi  to  b«  rabafitiaad.  Hia  own  view  ^vas  that 
Amu  Vtif^^y*'  was  totaoded  only  for  converts  from 
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eQum.  But  the  Polish  Unitarians,  lite  their  brethren 
in  Italy  and  like  Servetua,  were  opposed  to  the  practico 
ot  infant  baptism.  Socinus  Hually  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing Ma  views  upon  the  Unitarians  about  him,  and  took 
the  post,  for  which  his  talents  fitted  him,  of  an  acknowl- 
edged leader.  His  intellectual  power  and  his  polished 
manners  commended  him  to  the  favor  of  the  Polish 
nobles  j  and  his  influence  waa  augmented  by  his  inaiTiage 
with  a  daughter  of  one  of  them.  By  Socinus  and  by 
the  scholars  who  were  trained  in  the  Pohsh  schools,  of 
whom  Crell  is  the  most  distinguished,  the  Unitarian 
system  of  doctrine  was  ably  stated  and  defended. 
Li^hua  Socinus,  from  whom  Faustus  derived  his  funda- 
mental principles,  had  too  much  general  reverence  for 
religion  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Deism  and  Atheism 
which  were  so  common  among  cultivated  Italians  about 
him.  But  he  first  studied  the  Bible  to  find  principles 
which  he  could  place  at  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
jurisprudence.  There  was  no  definite  centre  from  which 
liis  religious  life  emanated ;  no  crisis  of  religious  expe- 
rience. He  resorted  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  text-book  ol 
revealed  doctrine,  and  brought  to  their  iatei'pretation  the 
rationahstic  temper  which  was  the  natural  result  of  hJa 
studies  and  associations.  Hence  his  supematunilism 
Bttod  in  no  vital  connection  with  his  inward  Ufe,  and 
was  therefore  something,  as  it  were,  apart,  having  no 
living  roots  within  the  soul.^     It  seems  at  first  remjirk- 

I  Netnder,  DogmengeKhichtt,  ii.  220  seq.  It  is  interesting  to  obierre  bow 
te)  t/pe  of  tbeolcigy,  the  intetpretation  of  tbe  Gospel,  varies  according  u  men 
bare  or  have  not  a  definite  centre  of  religious  life,  a  crisis  or  turning-point; 
tuc^i  fir  example,  u  Luttier  tiiui.  Ttit9  diversity  may  be  seen  «rlicro  (liere  ii 
M  P81.  discrepancy  in  doctrine;  even  in  the  Apostolic  sffe,  hctwceri  Patil  and 
\!)t  disciples  irho  were  subject  to  a  gradual  traiaing.  It  appears,  in  iouie  de- 
gree, iu  the  contrast  between  Zvringle  and  tlie  other  great  Reformers,  Luther  hi  1 
ZtWm,  It  ia  still  more  marked  in  its  consequences  in  Enuimus  and  in  irany  tt 
ttie  ieamed  Aimlnians  of  Holland,  when  compared  with  their  opponents.  In 
the  Socinians,  this  difFervnce  in  theology,  hiving  its  soiree  in  the  pecrJlnrttiM 
ll  rsligfoui  ezp'rionce,  reached  it»  el'maK 
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able,  and  yet  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Socinian  tone  ot 
thought,  that  supematuraliam  was  pushed  to  an  ex- 
treme ;  that  the  argumenta  of  natural  religion,  even  for 
the  being  of  God,  were  held  in  Ught  esteem,  and  Revela- 
tion waa  declared  to  be  the  source  of  our  knowledge, 
eyen  in  the  case  of  the  first  truths  of  rehgion.  Kevela* 
tion,  it  waa  held,  may  contain  things  above  reason,  but 
nothing  contrary  to  reason ;  and  this  canon  was  so  ap- 
plied in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  that  various 
doctrines,  especially  the  Trinity,  were  excluded  on  th« 
ground  of  their  alleged  inconsistency  with  intuitive 
knowledge.  The  prime  characteristic  of  the  Socinian 
theology  waa  the  denial  of  the  divinity  and  satisfaction 
of  Christ.  He  is  a  teacher  and  legislator,  the  appointed 
head  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  ;  but  while  his  prophetic  and 
kingly  ofiEces  are  held,  his  priestly  or  expiatory  function 
is  denied,  or  it  is  limited  to  the  work  of  intercessory  sup- 
plication. The  church  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  mate- 
rially modified.  The  image  of  God  in  man  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  his  dominion  over  the  lower  orders  of 
creation,  and  the  effect  of  the  first  ein  is  made  to  be  the 
propagation  of  physical  mortality.  The  doctrine  of  the 
anmhilation  of  the  wicked  is  substituted  for  that  of 
eternal  punishment.  The  separation  of  ethics  from  re-* 
ligion,  the  disjunction  of  ethical  character  from  Chris- 
tian faith,  was  a  characteristic  tendency  of  the  Socinian 
type  of  thinking,  and  a  corollary  of  the  extreme,  but 
one-sided  Bupernaturjiliam,  to  which  we  have  adverted. 
The  logical  and  exegetical  ability  of  the  Socinian  leaders 
gave  a  wide  currency  to  their  doctrine.  When  persecu- 
tion arose  against  the  Unitarians  of  Poland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Catholic  Reaction  and  the  acts  of  the 
Jeniuts,  many  fled  into  Hollaud,  and  came  into  friendly 
telatiotti  with  the  Anninians.  Some  also  joined  tha 
churches  of  the  Mennonites.  It  was  the  ingenious  and 
tforraidable  attack  of  Faustus  Socinus  upon  the  Anfelniie 
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theory  of  the  Atonement,  which  gave  rise  to  tht  treatise 
of  Giotius,  and  iodirectiy  occasioned  a  modification  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine,  which  has  found  a  wide  accept- 
aooe. 

The  difference  between  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
creeds  was  not  so  great  as  to  preclude  efforts  to  unite  the 
two  parties.'  The  chief  hindrance  to  their  success  WHa 
the  intolerant  prejudice  of  rigid  Lutherans,  especially 
after  their  triumph  over  the  Philippiats,  the  adherents  of 
the  milder  theology  of  Melancthon.  The  abandonment 
of  Lutheranism  by  several  of  the  German  states,  among 
which  was  the  Palatinate,  and  the  oppression  to  which 
Lutheran  preachers  were  sometimes  subject,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  of  Calvinism  by  their  rulers, 
embittered  the  opposition  to  a  union.  Earnest  and  long- 
continued  efforts  in  this  direction  were  made,  from  tha 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  theologians 
of  Helmstadt,  of  whom  Cali^tua  wa£  the  most  eminent,^ 
The  Huguenot  Synotla  of  France  were  distinguished  for 
their  liberal  and  friendly  course  in  reference  to  nego- 
tiations vnth  the  Luthenms. 

Projects  for  the  reimion  of  the  entire  body  of  Protes- 
tants with  the  Roman  Catholics  met  with  no  better  suo- 
tesa.^     On  various  occasions,  as  at  Augsburg,  in  1530, 

>  Tbe    Form    uf  Concord  (1S80,    Hose,   p.   ETO)  Mt«  forth  the   Latberan 
iSeotogy,  in  oppositioD  to  the  E(y?te-in  of  MekncthoHf  And  in  coGtra^  with  C4I-  f 
nsl«m.     It  deaiea  Svner^fim  ftnd  all  potyer  in  man  to  coc)perat«  m  bis  conrer-  I 
lion:  but  it  oleo  dijoieB  iircsistiblu  grA^e,  attributea  the  rejection  ot  Christ  to 
the  re^LHtoDce  of  man  to  the  llu]y  SjHint^  uod  nf&nna  the  uolversality  of  tho 
QStn  of  the  Gospel.     Kver^'thm^  lika  HeprobAtioa  la  ejEcIudcd.     Thlb  lo^calljr 
KitoiuitA  to  coDditJonal  pr«di>ati  nation,  which  wsa  reaUr  the  Lathenn  doctriu^ 
in  the  17th  centurj.     Tbis  wia  the  Urst  point  of  different.e  with  the  Calvinista. 
Tlie  other  pointa  wtn  the  Lutberas  Coti.tubp(autintion,  with  which  were  con- 
nected the  Cdianiuiiiciitioa  of  divine  atti^bittea  to  the  human  natur«  of  Jeaua, 
sid  tho  ubiquit;  of  his  body;  to^jethfrwith  the  use  of  pictures  and  other  miuot 
pecutiaritiei)    f  the  ritual. 

^  For  aj3  account  of  Hie^-a  ^ucceffsive  efforts,  ^ee  Hering,  Qteh-  d^  kirchL 
trmountrmtdit  uil  d.  Re/.  (3  vols.),  1839.  Niedner,  pp.  TST  S19  tM)  Giew. 
■r,  IT.  jii.  e.  t  I 

61esel«r,  iv.  I.  S,  iii.  f}  51,  M. 
SI 
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on  the  occiisioii  of  the  Diet,  in  the  Confereucu  at  Katifr 
bon,  and  in  thu  Augsburg  Literira,  the  Catholics  bad 
evlDced  it  disposition  to  make  concessions.  The  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I.,  recommended  conciliatory  measures  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  loG2  ;  and,  failing  in  his  purpose,  he 
encouraged  the  theologijina  near  him,  in  particuUir  George 
Cassimder,  by  their  writings  aud  pei-sonal  intercourse 
with  leading  Protestants,  in  different  Citimtries,  to  labor 
for  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  contending  parties.  The 
position  of  Erasmus,  tliat  the  creed  should  be  confined  to 
fundamental  articles,  and  that  no  agreement  should  be 
required  on  matters  of  less  moment,  was  substantially 
taken  by  most  of  the  advocates  of  reunion.  Cassandef 
proposed  to  go  back  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  Church 
of  the  first  five  centuries.  Calixtus  adopted  the  same 
principle.  Irenical  morements  of  this  character  are 
specially  interesting  from  the  part  that  was  taken  in 
them,  by  two  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Proteatant  body, 
Grotius  and  Leibnitz.  The  latitudinarian  tendency  of 
Erasmus,  and  the  conciliatory  sjnrit  and  opinions  of 
Melanethon  once  more  found  strong  representatives. 
Tlie  persecution  which  Grotius  suffered  at  the  bauds 
of  his  Protestant  brethren,  the  Calvinists  of  Holland  ; 
his  obsei'\'ation  of  tlie  rigid  attachment  of  the  Protestant 
Becsts  to  minor  pecuharities  of  doctrine,  and  their  bitter 
theological  strife  among  themselves  ;  his  sorrow  at  the 
distracted  condition  of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  calamities  resulting  fi-om 
the  wars  of  religion,  inclined  him  to  set  a  high  value  upon 
the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  His  intercourse 
with  moderate  and  enlightened  Catholics  in  France  con- 
fii-med  this  disposition.  The  differences  among  Chria- 
liauB  appmred  to  him  small  in  comparison  with  the 
points  on  which  they  were  united.  The  tendencies  of 
'Iiouglit  peculiar  to  him  as  a  statesman,  a  scholsir,  and  a 
kheologiau,  conspired  to  make  him  an  advocate  of  cow 
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laomise  and  union  among  ecdesiastieal  parties.  It  is  not 
mrprisiiig  that  now  Le  was  chajgtd  with  Socinianism, 
and  now  accused  of  being  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  em- 
ployed his  vast  erudition  in  the  endeavor  to  soften  Proten- 
tant  antipathies  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  doctrines, 
He  %VTot«  a  treatise  to  prove  that  the  Pope  was  called 
Antiehriat  through  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Apocti- 
lypse.'  In  this  and  in  other  publications,  he  assumed 
the  position  of  an  apologist  for  the  Catholic  theologj',^ 
In  his  idealized  interpretation,  he  finds  it  possible  eyen  to 
accept  transubstantiation  ;  he  does  not  consider  the  use 
of  iniagto  iu  woi-ship  absolutely  unlawful,  though  he 
regrets  the  abuses  connected  with  it ;  *  ha  thinlcs  that  the 
invocation  of  saints  and  prayers  for  the  dead  are  not 
inadmissible ;  and  finds  great  advantages  in  episcopal 
government,  and  hi  the  primacy  of  the  Pope.  Even  the 
interference  of  the  Popes  with  the  election  of  Emperors, 
has  a  ground  in  the  fact  that  the  Popes  may  be  considered 
the  representatives  of  the  Roman  people,  Grotius  gives 
a  place  to  tradition  in  the  exegesis  of  Scripture.  Hih 
real  position  is,  that  the  propositions  on  which  all  Chris- 
tiaos  can  unite,  are  to  be  ascertained  by  a  univei-sal 
oouncil,  composed  of  all  parties,  and  that  the  conclusions 

'  Groiii  Optni  (Banet,  1T32),  iv.  4BT  ieq. 

'  Votum  ftro  Pnct  eccl.  contra  examen  A.  Xtrtti,  Ibid',  p.  853,  Via  ad  Paeem 
*etL,  Ibid.,  |i.  5iia,  elc. 

*  He  ileaies  the  tinivers&l  validity  or  tlie  Decalogue  under  the  iww  diapenM- 
tion.  He  appeals  to  ttie  commKnilment  TCapcctin^  the  Snbballi,  whirh  Lutbpr, 
Calvin,  Melozicthon,  Zwijif^te,  and  tha  otbcr  Kt^formera,  united  in  denying  to  bt 
PQ  far  obli^torv  tliat  the  ob^en'uucc  of  oni:  day  ia  sevtin  la,  on  tti&  gniund  of 
It,  requirecl  of  C'hriplians.  Calvin,  Intlitalet,  ii.  8,  29,  34.  Lutbcr,  Cnirch-t- 
mw*  flun/thf*,  in  Hew,  Likrl  Syntltolicif  p.  424,  Meljincthon,  Litd  Commnni'fj 
(Erlaugen,  I^^BJ,  pp.  123,  124.  Zwinglu  trunks  it  bttter  tu  lUow,  cut,  buw,  tir 
to  do  ^'thiT  ntcesjJory  work  which  the  session  demnnih,  after  divine  worsbip, 
than  In  be  idle;  "tor  tiie  btliever  is  above  the  Sabbath."     fFfike,  i.  317.    Suih 

irk  i*  rccinmenfled  in  ibe  acW  of  the  Synod  ot  llomborg,  in  Jlcsne,  on  [lia 
grounds     Hfiiweiikaiup,  Lth^n  F>  Lambert*^  p.  42,    The  Puritans  fts&prttii 

,t'  p*rpetunl  validity  of  the  f(>urtti  cnnimandmcnt,  only  thnv  tb*  dny  is  chsii»;vd 
divin«  authority.     On  the  huslory  of  ttfl  observance  of  Sunday,  see  ll*>s»!. 

amfUm  Ltii'iici  ^HaO).    Ho  11  am   Come    UUt.  eh.  rU. 
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interoonise 
ttiie  Lotlienw  thwiloBiii,  Mohmw ;  «nd  m  eoarespond- 
r  arow  between  Molamts,  and,  aftenmds,  Leibnitz,  oa 
tbt  one  (tide,  and  Bossaet  <m  the  otber.'  Leibnitz  oon< 
(Ju<rt«d  a  long  correspoDdeiioe  also,  macfa  ol  which  relates 
t"  the  same  Bubject,  with  the  Landgrave  Ernest^  of  Hesse- 
J{lieinfeb,  who  had  gone  oyer  to  iJie  Catholic  Church,  in 
l'>52.'  The  position  taken  by  Leibnitz  closely  resembles 
that  of  Grotitis.  Each  brought  vast  stores  of  learning, 
mill  a  marvelouB  outlay  of  philosophical  acuteneas  to  the 
tank  of  harmonizing  conflicting  dogmas.  Leibnitz  found 
till;  dogma  of  transubstantiation  harder  to  deal  with  tliati 
any  other  article  of  the  opposing  creed ;  but  in  the 
nlembic  of  his  subtle  criticism,  discordant  opinions  were 
timde  to  iwsume  a  likeness  to  one  another.  He  lays  great 
st  reaa  on  the  foundations  of  religion,  and  declares  that  the 
tiuofltion  whether  the  love  of  God  is  neceasai*y  for  salva- 
tion, is  incomparably  more  important  than  the  question 
n'liether  the  substance  of  the  bread  remains  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, or  tlie  question  whether  souls  must  be  purified  before 

1  Th«t  Orofiiii  dieit,  n  he  h»d  lU-ed,  in  the  ProteiUnt  Church,  is  proveil,  i« 
onwf  wcm  iiecffMnrj',  by  the  niiiTiitiTe  of  the  Lutheran  clergymaowho  Miendeit 
rum  in  III*  Imt  hourt.  See  Bayle's  Dictionarr,  tn,  "GroCiiu:"  and  Ludi 
itnff'i  tirofiNj  Hach  ieinen  ScAiotntrfl  m.  Srhriften  ^Berlin,  lS06)t  p>  33Sm^ 

*  Von  Rrminel,    Ltlbnilt  u.   Lnml^rnf  Enut  ron    BtKCK-Siein/tb.    JTit  ' 
^mfdnteitrr  Brlffirtrhtfl,  etc.    S  vo.ls.  (Frankfort,  1847). 

*  On  lh<>  »rt  tjikfn  liy  Uibniu,  fee  Htring,  ii.  Sj6  leq. 
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being  admitted  to  tlie  vision  of  God.  The  qoeatious  in 
dispute  between  Rome  and  Augsbm-g  he  affirms  to  be  of 
leea  consequence  than  the  points  in  debate  between  ths 
Jansenlsts  and  their  opponents,  -within  the  pale  of  the 
Cathohc  Chorch.i  He  went  so  far  as  to  admit  the  right  ■ 
fill  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  he  professed  him- 
self to  stand  in  an  inward  connection,  though  not  in 
external  union,  with  the  Roman  Church.^  But  in  reply 
to  pressing  invitations  to  conform  outwardly  to  thia 
Church,  he  declined,  on  the  ground  that  withhi  its  fold 
he  could  not  hold  in  peace  his  philosophical  opinions, 
with  which,  in  reality,  the  Church  had  no  right  to 
meddle ;  he  denied  that  he  was  a  schismatic,  therefore, 
by  his  own  fault,  and  maintained  the  same  ground  in 
respect  to  Luther  and  the  Protestants  generally,*  The 
Church  univereal,  according  to  Leibnitz,  ever  holds  and 
m  authorized  to  teach  the  essentials  of  reUgion  ;  but  it  is 
not  authorized  to  go  beyond  this  limit.  In  case  it  does 
So,  and  thus  invades  the  rights  of  conscience,  an  in- 
dividual,  or  a  body  of  individuals,  are  not  injured  by 
excommunication  ;  and,  when  they  find  themselves,  with- 
I  -cut  their  fault,  in  this  position,  their  ministry  and  their 
udministration  of  the  sacraments  become  valid  and  accept- 
able to  God.  His  remedy  for  the  divisions  of  Christen- 
dom, was  a  general  council,  in  which  all  parties  should 
appear,  and  by  which  their  common  faith  should  be  de- 
fined J  everything  else  being  left  to  the  free  judgment  of 
mdividnals,  and  of  national  churches.  The  point  on  which 
Leibnitz  and  Bossuet  could  not  unite,  was  the  authority 
af  the  Council  of  Trent.  Bossuet  asserted  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  could  make  explanations,  but  no  retractions  ; 
ind  that  the  creed  ol  Trent  could  not  be  altered.*  Leib- 
aitz  did  not  allow  that  the  Tridentine  Council  is  an  oecu- 


1  Von  Rommol,  il.  DBT-  *  Ibid,,  p.  IB.  »  Hiid,,  U.  »B6, 

'  It  h  interestinf^to  notice  thmt  Dr.  Pui«y'a  recent  argumeat  for  anion.  Ait 
ftrtKidfi,  etc,  [IBiiG),  was  met  by  Archbishop  Manciag  witb  Uie  s&me  demsnd 
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memait  body  ;  and  he  objected  to  aome  of  it«  determiriii- 

tions :  for  example,  to  those  relating  to  marriage.'  The 
outbreaking  of  the  Jansenist  persecution,  and  the  tyranny 
and  persecuting  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  dashed  in  pieces 
whatever  hopes  of  union  sanguine  persons  may  have  been 
led  to  entertain,  in  consequence  of  these  conferencea 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic  leaders. 

Ivf  the  aclcnowledgmeDt  of  the  Tndentiue  CoiinclL  But  the  n>preae:itationi' 
vt  HomiLn  Catholie  thtology  by  men  like  BoBsuet  and  Miihler  miiBt  be  reJid  with 
the  fecollection  that  there  la  a  iitricter  orthodoxy  than  i§  found  ia  them. 

^  Leibnitz  wrote  ^^b.  theolo^cal  lystem  "  about  the  year  1634,  which  purporta 
to  be  from  the  hand  of  a  Catholic.  Uia  design  wb5  to  exhibit  tliat  modtfrate 
type  of  Catholicism  which  must  be  offered  on  the  Catholic  side  as  a  basis,  of 
negotiations  for  reunion.  In  rc^rd  to  his  own  position  he  saj^t  id  a  letter  to 
X  liuTnet,  in  ITOfi;  ''  On  a  eu  la  m^me  opinion  de  aioi  [oa  of  Grotius],  lorsque 
j'ai  expiiqut^  en  bonne  port  cerlaines  opinions  des  docteurs  dc  I'Cglisc  Roniaine 
contre  les  accusations  outrf^ea  de  nos  ^ena.  Mais  quand  on  a  voulu  passer  ptua 
avant  et  mo  fairs  accroire,  que  je  deraia  done  me  ranger  ehez  eux,  Je  leur  ai 
bien  montri^  qnc  j'en  (^tais  fort  ^ioi^^.'^  See  Niedner,  Kirektnffttk.j  p.  818. 
On  the  Eucharist,  Leibnits  writes:  "Quaut  k  mai  (puisque  T<otu  ea  demandea 
mon  sentiment.  Monsieur),  je  me  tietu  k  laConfesaion  d'Augabourg,  qui  met  ana 
pr<feeBce  rdclle  du  corps  d«  Jesus  Christ,  el  t«caonoit  quelque  cboH  £«  inyiit*- 
riaox  daos  ce  Sacrament."  Letter  to  M.  reUiwin  (with>>ut  dite). 
Of§ra,  «d.  DuteoM,  1  TIB. 


r  "K    CAfdSTirnrlON    of    the     PEOTBSXAiJT    0HU1t011£a 
Ain>  THKm   RELATION  TO  THE  CIVIL  ADTHORlTY.l 

In  Scotland  and  Geneva  the  Reformation  waa  estab* 
h  bed  by  public  authority,  as  the  reanit  of  a  political  rev- 
oHtioii ;  in  most  other  places,  also,  it  was  introduced  by 
tte  free  act  of  prineea  or  raunicipalities,  who  acted  aa 
Uj©  organs  of  the  popular  will.  lu  France,  and  wherever 
the  government  was  not  canned  into  tlie  new  movement, 
it  was  organized  independently  of  the  civil  authority.  In 
some  countries  —  in  England,  for  example  —  civil  rulers 
a  more  active  and  controlling  part  than  elsewhere  in 
.ping,  a3  in  bringing  in,  the  new  order  of  things.  More 
of  the  previous  ecclesiastical  syBtem  was  retained  in  some 
of  the  regions  where  Protestintism  prevailed  than  in 
others.  In  shoit,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  revo- 
lution was  eSeciad,  as  well  as  the  varied  character  of  the 
communities  iu  which  it  took  place,  had  an  important 
effect  on  the  form  of  the  new  institutions. 

^  npoa  the  topics  o(  the  dupter,  the  principal  Catholic  manuA]  in  Walter, 
Kirchenrecht  Itith  ed.,  1841);  the  principal  Protestant  work  of  a  like  cbarscter  is 
Uichler,  l.t)>rbiKh  d,  kath  »,  prot.  Kirchemeclits,  Leipzig,  1806.  See  al!ui 
G.  3.  Flanckf  Otch.  d.  E'MUXi.m/  u.  Au^Alitunij  ri.  chrt^l.  kirchl.  Gestllichii/li- 
rerfttttitnffi  1S03  JH^I-t  ^  voU,;  tJchtsTj  Gsck.  d.  tvtmg*  Kirchenver^aaung  in 
UeutMhLf  X^l."^  Lechier,  tfjcA.d.  l*rf^^fer»rt/-l-'e»;/nAf«n_y,lSM.  There  are  vml- 
ojible  aiticies  bj  Jafbeon  in  H^rzog^B  Rcnl-Enc.  d,  Thfffl^,  >iz  ,  Ctmiiiiorinl- 
terfastung  (vol.  iii.)  CfMegiaiB^em  (yot,  ij  \  Epiako/inttyHem  (toL  iT.>, 
Terrili/riiiUj/ilem  (vol.  xv.).  See  ktto  S>tteck  v,  Welcker,  Sttuita  Le^kon,  art. 
Ki^'chtf  Kirch  fitperfdMunff,  A  o&aeise  discaa&ion  of  tho  p&Mible  and  nctun, 
reiatioDS  of  Chur\:h  and  State  a  givwn  j}  Blunt5chll,  Stnaltrechl,  ii.  2bO.  See 
aUo  Ton  Mohl,  BtaaUrecht,  yilktrrumt  «■  r  jiitik,  ii.  ITl,  and  Latuent,  L'Eglia$ 
Ki.'ifhKttSeOl. 
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The  Reformers  giiiie rally  agi'eed  in  discarding  the  hi* 
rajrcliic;il  idea,  and  in  holding  that  the  body  of  the  Church 
is  the  origuial  repository  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It 
was  goveranipnt  by  the  laity,  in  distinction  from  govern- 
ment by  a  priestly  class.  This  fundamental  principle 
was  adliered  to,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  England,  wher« 
the  fabric  of  the  old  polity  was  least  altered.  The  Rti- 
formers  generally  held,  also,  that  Church  and  State  are 
80  far  distinct  that  neither  is  subject  to  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  other,  or  can  merge  in  the  other  its  own  exis  • 
tence.  They  opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  enthusiasts  and 
fanatics,  who  clamored  for  the  subordination  or  surrender 
of  secular  rule  to  "  the  saints,"  and  thus  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  theocracy ;  they  opposed,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  absorption  of  ecclesiEistical  power  in  the  State,  such  as 
marked  the  Roman  Empire  under  heathenism,  and  the 
Greek  Empire  in  Chnstian  ages. 

The  Lutheran  Reformers  professed  principles  upon  the 
government  of  the  Church  and  upon  its  relation  to  the 
civil  authority,  which  they  considered  it  impracticable  to 
realize.  Luther  declared  that  all  power  resides  in  tha 
congregation,  or  body  of  hehevera  —  the  Church  collect- 
ive. In  their  hands  are  the  keys,  or  the  right  to  eKcrcis© 
Church  disciplhie,  the  sacraments,  and  all  the  powers  of 
government.  The  clergy  are  commissioned  by  the  people 
to  perform  offices  which  belong  to  all  in  common,  but 
which  all  caimot  discharge.  They  are  therefore  committed 
by  tlie  voice  of  the  community  to  such  as  are  qualified  to 
fulfill  them.  The  sacrament  of  ordination  is  nothing  but 
the  rite  whereby  persons  are  put  into  the  ministry ;  but 
they  are  not  constituted  an  order  of  priests.  The  churches 
hare  the  power  to  elect  and  ordain  their  ministers,  for  it 
is  the  churclies  to  whom  the  oonunand  is  addressed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  The  Church  is  endued  with  the  right 
»o  govern  itself;  the  right  of  ercomjnunication  belongi 
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not  to  a  body  of  ecclesiastics,  bnt  to  the  congregation  and 
its  chosen  pastors.* 

Bat  these  abstract  doctrines  Luther  and  his  associates 
thought  themBel-ves  prevented  by  circumstances  from  car- 
rying into  practice.  They  were  led,  also,  by  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed,  to  motlify,  in  important  par- 
ticulars, these  theoretical  statements,  especially  on  the 
fioint  of  the  relations  of  the  civil  authority  to  the  Church. 
The  Germans,  Luther  said,  were  too  rough,  wild,  and 
turbulent,  and  too  unpracticed  in  aelf-goTemment,  to  take 
ecclesiastical  power,  in  this  way,  into  their  hands  at  once, 
without  producing  infinite  disorders  and  confusion.  The 
princes  ransfc  take  the  lead  in  ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
and  the  people  must  conform  to  their  wholesome  arrange- 
ments. The  anthority  of  civil  mlera  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical sphere,  was  pronounced  to  rest  partly  on  the  old 
right  of  patrons,  and  on  kindred  prerogatives  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  secular  guardians  of  the  Church,  and 
partly  on  the  principle  that  princes  and  mt^istratea,  as 
tlie  principal  members  of  the  Church,  are  entitled  to  be 
heard  with  respect ;  a  doctrine  quite  compatible  with  the 
general  theory  that  Church  government  pertains  not  to 
the  clergy  alone,  but  to  the  laity,  to  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. It  was  held,  moreover,  that  it  belongs  to  civil 
rnlers  to  maintain  order,  by  the  regulation  even  of  the  ex- 
ternals of  worship.  This  indefinite  function  thus  conceded 
to  the  State,  was  variously  interpreted  ;  but  the  tendency 
of  events  was  to  induce  the  Reformers  to  amplify  rather 
than  abridge  it.  The  peasants'  war  and  the  subsequent 
strife  with  the  Anabaptists,  in  which  the  coercive  agency 
of  the  princes  was  necessarily  called  in,  were  influential 
in  this  direction.  There  was  a  strong  reaction  against  the 
extreme  view  of  the  enthusiasts  who  proposed  to  divest 
the  magistrate  of  every  kind  of  authority.     Luther  is  at 

1  Tai  Ibe  puugM  Iruia  Lulhtr  ud  (ram  tli*  AagibuiKConfeMioii,  m«  (1im» 
W,  tv.  i.  3,  I  M 
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times  positive  in  the  assertion  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tivil  rulers  ia  restrictui]  to  temporal  affairs,  to  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property.  This  is  the  defuiition  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  Yet,  as  special  questions  aiise, 
both  Lnther  and  Melancthon  attribute  to  the  Stat-e  » 
much  larger  measure  of  power  in  matters  of  religion  than 
these  terms  would  naturally  suggest.  Villages  and  citit^s 
should  be  compelled,  they  say,  to  have  schools  and 
prejichers,  j  list  as  they  are  compelled  to  construct  bridges 
and  roads.  But  this  ia  not  all.  It  would  be  right  for  the 
Elector  to  enjoin  the  use  of  the  Catechism,  ■without  which 
the  people  would  not  learn  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christiaa. 
They  proceed  further  and  declare  that  the  civil  magis- 
trate should  take  cognizance  of  offenses  against  the  first, 
AS  well  as  against  the  second  table  of  the  law.  He  is 
morally  bound  to  suppress  and  punish  blasphemy ;  and 
this  function,  as  the  Reformation  made  progress,  was 
held  to  embrace  the  right  and  duty  of  abolishing  ihd 
mass.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  Melanethon  in  his  doc- 
trinal treatise,  the  "  Loci  Communes,"  and  such  wa«  the 
judgment  of  both  Reformers  in  response  to  special  inqoiriei 
addressed  to  them  by  princes.  Luther,  writing  in  1531 
to  the  Margrave,  George  of  Brandenburg,  refers  him  ta 
the  example  of  the  Hebrew  King,  Hezekiah,  who  did 
right  in  breaking  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses, 
although  his  act  gave  the  same  offense  to  people  as  the  abol- 
ishing of  the  mass  would  give.  The  Reformers  recurred  tc 
the  instance  of  Constantine,  who,  in  his  office  of  protectnr 
of  the  Church,  was  disposed  to  queU  the  Arian  contro 
versy,  and  to  this  end  convoked  the  Council  of  Nicifa. 
Yet  Luther,  as  well  as  Melanethon,  foresaw  that  the 
Church  would  be  hable  to  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the 
State  ;  that  wliereas  the  State,  under  the  old  system,  had 
been  stripped  of  its  rightful  powers  and  influence,  an  evil 
just  the  reverse  was  now  likely  to  emerge,  from  the  inter- 
meddlmg  and  tyranny  of  civii  rulers.     Hence,  both  wen 
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willing  that  ui  the  Protestant  organization  bishnpa  sliottld 
be  retained  or  appointed,  who  should  have  only  a  jure  hu- 
maiio  authority,  but  who  might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  formidable  influence  of  the  State.     This  feature,  how- 
ever, was  not  introduced  into  the  Lutheran  organization. 
The  bishops  generally  not  tiiking  the  side  of  reform,  other 
provisions  had  to  l>e  made  for  the  management  of  church 
aSiiirs.     Tiie  political  arrangements,  tspecially  after  the 
Peace  of  Augsburg,  which  suspended  the  spiritual  jun*-^ 
diction  of  Roman  Catholic  prelates  over  the  adlierenta  of  ™ 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  made  the  religio.t  of  each 
secular  state  dependent  upon  that  of  its  ruler,  had  the 
effect  to  put  into  the  hands  of  princes  more  and  more  con-  m 
trol  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  | 

The  two  principal  characteristics  of  the  Lutheran 
polity-,  as  it  was  fonned  In  Saxony  and  most  Lutheran 
communities,  were  the  superintendents  and  consistorioa. 
Superintendents  were  first  appointed  in  the  Church  of 
Stralsuud,  and  next  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  in- 
structions to  the  Visitoi-3  who  were  sent,  at  the  request  of 
the  theologians,  to  the  Saxon  churches,  in  1527.'  The 
Buperintendents,  in  their  respective  districts,  took  the 
place  of  bishops,  and  exercised  a&  overaight  upon  the  doc- 
trine and  the  worsliip  of  the  churches,  and  upon  the  paa-  H 
'  The  consistories  arose  from  the  need  of  a  compe- 

tent tribunal -to  adjudicate  upon  questions  relating  to 
marriage  and  divorce.  With  the  abolishing  of  the  canon 
law,  many  of  the  provisions  of  which  clashed  with  Prot- 
esbmt  principles,  and  with  the  loss  of  the  old  episcopal 
tribunals,  numerous  and  often  perplexing  questions  were 
brought  before  the  Lutheran  pastors.     Not  a  few  of  the  M 

I  The  "Instructions  lo  Visitnre  "  were  drawn  up  bj  Melanetlion-  They  ia 
eluded  K  directory  fur  divine  woranip  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  p*"?!" 
They  esiablisltert  a  uniform  Bystoin  in  the  gnvemmcnt  and  worship  of  thi 
S»xon  OiUKhes.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  and  of  their  tenthetB  »o  im- 
^.reraed  Luther,  thnl  lie  was  led  to  compose  bis  CalochiBDii.  Tba  syatem  Htkb 
I  by  tile  Tiiiilatioti  wan  carried  out  by  force  of  law. 
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letters  of  Luther  himself  and  of  hit  associates  are  in  i» 
sponee  to  petitionfl  for  advice  from  princes  and  private  per 
BouB,  respecting  maxriage  and  dirorce.  The  unsettled 
views  on  this  subject  —  the  state  of  things  inevitably 
consequent  on  the  renunciation  of  the  old  system  of 
ecclesiastical  laws,  which  in  many  points  the  Reformers 
judged  to  be  imacriptural  and  unreasonable  —  must  bo 
tukcu  into  account,  in  considering  the  conduct  of  the  Wit- 

■  tenberg  Reformers  in  the  case  of  the  scandalous  double- 
marriage  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  But  marriage  was 
partly  a  secular  matter,  falling  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  civil  tribunals,  and  partly  ethical  and  religious,  and 
BO  coming  withiu  the  province  of  the  Church  and  clergy. 
Hence  mixed  tribunals,  composed  partly  of  clei^  and 
partly  of  jurists,  were  constituted  by  the  civil  authority, 
and  into  the  hands  of  these  bodies,  called  consistories,  the 
same  name  which  the  former  episcopal  courts  had  borne, 

■  the  whole  ecclesiastical  administration,  including  the  right 
of  excommunication,  was  committed.  The  only  right 
left  to  the  churches  in  the  election  of  pastors,  was  that 

■  of  confirming  or  rejecting  the  nominations  made  by  the 
patrons. 

»In  Brandenburg  and  Prussia,  where  the  bishops  were 
not  averse  to  the  Protestant  movement,  the  episcopal 
system  lingered  until  1587.  In  Denmark  it  was  sup- 
pressed in  153G  ;  the  Danish  superintendents  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  Sweden  alone  of  the  Lutheran 
countries  has  continued  the  episcopal  organization. 

A  remarkable  attempt  was  made  in  Hesse  to  establish 
a  church  system  of  a  quite  different  character.  This  waa 
made  under  the  auspices  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hease, 
who  was  governed  by  the  advice  of  Francis  Lambert,  a 
converted  Franciacan,  a  native  of  Avignon,  who  had  em- 
<c»eed  Protostantisra,  and  had  resided  first  with  Zwingle 
ZurioJ'  '  *hen  at  Wittenberg.  The  Church  const! 
'e  refer,  waa  devised  at  a  aynoJ  :ii 


I 
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Homberg,  in  1526,  and  was  Jeraocratic  in  ita  prindple^ 
The  Gospel  waa  to  be  preached  in  every  place,  and  then 
a  Cbnrch  was  to  be  organized,  to  consist  of  true  believera 
who  were  willing  to  unite  in  a  common  subjection  to  the 
roles  of  discipline.  The  body  thus  composed  was  to  choose 
ite  own  pastors,  who  were  called  bishops,  and  might  be 
taken  from  any  profession,  and  to  exercise  self-government 
including  the  administration  of  a  strict  discipline  and  of  ex- 
communication where  it  should  be  required.  Every  year 
each  Church  waa  to  be  repre8ent«d  by  bialiops  and  dele- 
gates in  a  general  synod,  where  all  compltdnts  were  tn 
be  heard,  and  doubtful  questiona  solved.  The  business  of 
the  synod  was  to  be  prepared  beforehand  by  a  commit- 
tee of  thirteen ;  and  at  each  meeting  three  visitors  were 
to  be  chosen  to  investigate  the  condition  of  each  Church. 
The  plan  may  be  described  as  the  Congregational  sys- 
tem with  an  infusion  of  Presbyterian  elements.  "  The 
features  ol  it,"  says  Uanke,  "  are  the  same  as  those  on 
which  the  French,  the  Scottish,  and  the  .American  Church 
was  afterwards  established ;  upon  them,  one  may  say,  the 
existence,  the  development  of  North  America  rests.  They 
have  an  imraeaaurable,  world-historical  importance.  At 
the  first  escpariment,  they  appear  in  a  complete  form:  a 
httle  German  synod  adopted  them." 

Luther  considered  the  people  quite  unprepared  for  such 
arrangements.  He  often  complained  of  the  indocile 
rouglmess  and  obnisenesa  of  the  rustics,  who  could  not 
be  brought  to  undertake  the  support  of  their  own  minis- 
tei-s.  Before  the  Homberg  Synod  he  had  become  con- 
meed  that  Church  arrangements,  so  much  at  variance 
witli  those  with  which  the  Germans  had  been  famil- 
iar, would  prove  impracticable  and  abortive.  Artificial 
legislation,  not  a  historical  growth,  waa  contrary  to  his 
ideas :  even  Moses,  he  said,  had  set  down  what  waa  cus- 
tomary and  traditional  among  his  people.  In  all  such 
(natters  he  held  that  we  mwst  proceed  with  slow  step* 
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"Tjittle  and  well"  was  tlie  motto  which  he  adopted 
Such  a  mass  of  new  laws,  he  wrote  to  the  Landgrave,  bp. 
could  not  approve  of :  it  was  a  great  thing  to  make  a 
law,  and  without  the  Spirit  of  God  no  good  could  come 
of  it.  Partly  from  Luther's  opposition,  and  still  more 
from  the  influence  of  the  causes  on  which  his  objections 
were  founded,  the  Hessian  constitution  waf  never  fully 
Bet  in  operation. 

The  course  of  events  in  Germany  had  brought  the 
goveraraent  of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  the  Protes- 
tant princes  witliin  their  respective  states.  Theologiaua 
and  jurifsta  proposed  various  theories  in  explanation  or 
justification  of  this  fact.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
tedntli  centuiy,  the  "episcopal  system  "was  advocated, 
according  to  which  the  civil  rulers  were  held  to  have 
received  their  ecclesiastical  powers  from  the  Emperor, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Passau  and  the  Peace  of  Augsburg. 
Some  held  that  these  powers  were  provisionally  be- 
stowed, by  "devolution,"  until  the  opposing  churches 
should  be  reunited  ;  others,  that  they  were  now  restored 
to  the  place  where  they  had  originally  and  rightfully  be- 
longed. At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
"  territorial  system "  waa  set  up,  in  which  episcopal 
authority  —  jus  episcopale  — was  idtjntified  with  the  con- 
ceded right  of  the  princes  to  reform  abuses  in  religion  — 
the  ''jus  reformandi."  This  system  made  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Chiurch,  not  meluding,  however,  the  deter- 
mination of  docti'inal  disputes,  a  part  of  the  prince's 
proper  function,  as  the  ruler  of  the  State.  This  theory 
was  advanceil  by  Thomaatus,  whose  opinion  was  shared 
for  substance  by  Grotius,  and  by  Selden,  the  EngUsh  de- 
fender of  the  theory  which  denies  the  autonomy  of  the 
I  church,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Erastianisra 
Professed  at  lii-st  in  the  intereat  of  toleration,  the  "  terri> 
^orial  system  "  became  the  potent  instrument  of  tjTanny, 
Another  theory,  the  "  collegial  system,"  was  ekiborated 
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by  Pufleudorf  and  Pfaff.  This  made  the  Churcli  o^igi- 
nally  an  independent  society,  wluch  devolved,  by  conti-act, 
episcopal  authority  upon  the  civil  nders.  The  oppression 
of  the  Church  by  the  State  —  what  the  Germans  eall 
Ccesaro-papismus  —  baa  been  a  prolific  source  of  evil  in 
Lutheran  coiiununities. 

In  the  Reformed  branch  of  the  Protestant  family  there 
was  the  same  theory  respecting  the  rights  of  the  Church 
to  govern  itself,  and  respecting   the  relation  of  Church 
and  State  as   auxiliary   to   one    another.      The   iude 
pendence  of   the    Church   upon   secular   control  was   in 
general    maintained    with   mach    more   distinctness   and 
tenacity,  partly  from  the   circumstance   that  several  of 
tlie  Calvinistic  Churches  —  for  example,  the  churches  of 
France,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands  —  framed  their 
organization  as  sects,  with  no  sympathy  from  the  civil 
rulers.     This  fact  was  not  without  its  influence  in  stamp- 
ing more  republican  features  upon  their  polity.     In  Zu- 
licb,  Zwingle  saw,  as  Luther  had  seen,  that  the  body  of 
the  people  were  not  ripe  for  self-government  according  to 
a  popidar  method  ;  and  accordingly  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity was  placed  in  the  hands  o£  the  great  Council,  which 
governed  the  city,  and  was  considered  to  represent  the 
eccl^Bstical  as  well   as  civil    community.     The   clergy 
were   nominated   or   presented   by  the   magistracy,  the 
privilege  being  given  to  the  people,  who  were  convened 
for  the  purpose,  of  objecting  to  the  candidates.     Zwingle 
held,  also,  that  excommunication  should  be  left  to  the 
Christian  magistracy,  as  long   aa  they  did   not   neglect 
their  duty  in  this  particular.     In  1525,  a  court  composed 
of  pastors  and  civilians  was  constituted  for  the  decision 
if  questions  pertaining  to  marriage  and  divorce.     The 
infliction  of  all  punishmeuta  was  relegated  to  the  civil 
authority.     The  principle  of  the  parity  of  the  clergy  was 
itrictly  adhered  to,     CEcolampadius  at  Basel  endeavored 
"o  restore  church  discipline  tc  the  Church  itself,  but  hii 
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efforts  in  this  direction,  though  partially  aucceaaful  lot 
a  time,  soon  failed ;  and  the  Zurich  system,  in  its  es- 
Bential  characteristics,  was  adopted  in  the  other  Swis? 
Cantons. 

The  doctrine  of  Calvin  with  regard  to  the  proper  eon- 
stitntion  of  the  Church  and  the  connection  of  Church  and 
State,  is  set  forth  with  hia  usual  clearness  in  the  Insti- 
tutes. The  officers  of  the  Church  are,  besides  deacons, 
lay  eldtsrs  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  clergy,  have 
charge  of  church  discipline.  The  equality  of  the  clergy, 
or  the  identity  of  presbyters  and  bishops,  is  affirmed. 
The  officera  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  congregation,  under 
the  lead  and  presidency  of  the  officers  ahready  existing. 
Calvin,  in  speaking  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  does 
not  conceal  his  partiality  for  an  aristocratic  form  modified 
by  democratic  elements ;  and  this  feeling,  notwithstand- 
ing his  view  that  power  resides  ultimately  In  the  congre- 
gation, betrays  itself  in  his  remarks  on  the  proper  method 
of  electing  officers  of  the  Church.  The  Church  has  no 
authority  to  use  force  or  inflict  civil  punishments  of  any 
sort.  Its  functions  are  purely  spiritual.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  State  has  no  moral  right  to  intrude  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  or  to  diminish  its  liberty. 
Nevertheless,  the  State  is  bound  to  cooperate  with  the 
Church,  and  to  aid  it  by  the  efficient  use  of  distinctly 
civil  instrumentalities.  Calvin  rejects  the  theory  that 
the  State  has  cognizance  only  of  the  worldly  concerns  of 
men.  It  is  the  first  and  most  imperative  duty  of  the 
magistrnte  to  foster  religion,  and  hence  he  is  solemidy 
bound  to  punish  and  extirpate  heresy.  He  says  that  if 
"  the  Scripture  did  not  teach  that  this  office  (of  the 
magistracy)  extends  to  both  tables  of  the  law,  we  might 
learn  it  from  heathen  writers ;  for  not  one  of  them  hits 
treated  of  the  office  of  magistrates,  of  legislation,  and 
-jvil  government,  without  beginning  with  religion  and 
divine  worship,"     It  belongs  to  government  to  see  *'  that 
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idohitt  J,  sacrileges  against  the  name  of  God,  blaspheiniea 
against  liis  truth,  and  other  offenses  against  religion,  majr 
not  openly  appear  and  be  disseminated  among  the  peo- 
ple." "  Civil  goTernment  is  designed,  as  long  as  we  live 
in  this  world,  to  cherish  and  support  the  external  wor- 
ship of  God,  to  preserve  the  pure  doctrine  of  religion, 
to  defend  the  constitution  of  the  Church,"  as  well  as  tti 
promote  the  temporal  interests  of  men.  This  idea  of 
the  relation  of  government  to  religion  prevailed  among 
Caivinists  ;  it  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the  Confession  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  Nor  was  it  peculiar  to 
them ;  it  is  stated  by  Melancthon  in  language  similar  to 
that  employed  by  Calvin.  It  is  substantially  the  view 
which  had  been  held  in  the  Catholic  Church.  It  baa 
been  said  of  Calvin  with  truth,  that  *'  he  labored  to  pro- 
dace  in  men  a  deeper  reverence  for  religious  acts  an<l 
persons,  to  make  them  conscious  of  tlie  mystic  union  that 
subsists  among  all  true  believers,  and  especially  to  invest 
the  doctrine  of  the  visible  Church  with  new  significance, 
on  the  gi-ound  that  it  is  instituted,  not  as  any  mere  con- 
ventional establishment,  but  for  the  training  and  matur- 
ing of  human  souls  in  faith  and  hohness."  He  fought 
a  battle  in  defense  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Church  to 
excommunicate  offending  members,  and  to  deny  the 
Eucharist  to  the  unvvoi'thy  ;  and  he  vindicated  this  right 
against  the  interference  of  the  civil  authoritj*.  He  first 
established  the  eldei-ship  in  full  vigor,  committing  the 
regulation  of  doctrine  and  discipline  to  a  body  of  clerical 
and  lay  pastors,  there  being  twice  as  many  laymen  as 
ministers  on  the  board.  Geneva  being  so  small  a  terri- 
tory, the  synodal  constitution  could  not  be  developed  as 
it  was  in  other  Calviiiistic  churches.  The  powei-s  that 
•vere  attributed  tc  tlie  Chiu'ch  by  Calvin's  theoiy  tended 
^0  give  the  entu-e  system  of  government  at  Geneva  th« 
Lharacter  of  a  theocracy  ;  but  this  tendency  was  modi- 
Sed  in  its  effect  by  the  agency  given  to  the  CiuucilB  lo 
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the  selection  of  churcli  officers,  aiid  by  other  featureii 
iu  wliich  there  was  a  departure  from  the  strict  principle 
of  independence  and  self-goverament  on  the  part  of  the 
Church. 

The  Presbyterian  constitution  was  adopted,  with  special 
varieties  of  form,  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Scotland, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands.  In  Seothmd,  there  was 
at  fii-st  an  approximation,  on  one  poijit,  at  lejist,  to  the 
Lutheran  system ;  Binje  in  lo31,  eupermtendents  were 
appointed,  their  jurisdiction  being  coextensive  with  the 
ancient  diocesan  diviaiona.  But  this  was  a  transient 
arrangement.  Nowhere  did  the  hatred  of  prelacy,  and  of 
everything  that  looked  like  it,  become  more  fervent  than 
in  Scotland,  The  Presbyterian  system  was  fully  estab- 
lished, and  affirmed  to  exist  by  divine  right.  There  were 
two  classes  of  elders  constituted  —  ruling,  or  lay  elders, 
;uid  preaching  elders  —  who  togetlier  formed  the  Kirk- 
eession  and  exercised  government  iu  the  Church.  Vacan- 
cies in  the  hiy  part  of  the  session  were  filled  by  the  body 
itself,  on  the  nomination  of  the  pastor.  The  highest  tribu- 
nal for  the  exercise  of  Church  authority  was  the  General 
Assembly  or  National  Synod,  in  which  the  ministerial 
representatives  were  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equahty.  In 
France,  the  chiufchea  being  separately  organized,  were  at 
first  autonomic  in  their  polity,  the  preacher  with  the  lay 
elders  and  deacons  forming  the  consistory  or  senate,  the 
governing  body.  While  in  Geneva,  the  elders  were  cho- 
sen for  life,  in  France  they  were  elected  only  for  a  term 
of  years.  Vacancies  were  filled  on  the  nomination  of 
the  consistory  itself.  In  France  the  elders  confined  them- 
Btlves  to  the  exercise  of  government  and  discipline,  ami 
did  not,  as  at  Geneva,  visit  the  houses  or  cooperate  ofii- 
ciaUy  with  the  pastors  in  the  cure  of  souls.  This  auxil- 
iary service  was  devolved  on  the  deacons.  In  1.5.59,  t)ie 
synodal  constitution  was  introduced,  by  which  the  au- 
thority that  had  resided  hi  the  consistories  wsa  limited 


inpreii  p  jurisdiction  being  placed  in  the  National  Synod, 
which  fonned  the  highest  court,  and  exercised  a  general 
superintendence  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline,' 
Tlie  Presbyterians  have  always  manifested  a  jealousy  of 
Btate-control  and  a  disposition  to  keep  the  government  of 
the  Church  in  ita  own  hands.  But  iii  England,  at  tha 
epoch  of  the.  Long  Parliament  and  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, concessions  had  to  be  made,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  unanimity  in  the  adoption  of  Presbyterian 
principles  and  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to  surrender 
the  supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.* 

The  relation  of  the  estiiblished  Church  to  the  State  In 
England,  where  the  principal  control  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs was  assumed  by  the  civil  authority,  has  been  vari- 
ously defined.  For  a  while,  the  Byzantine  theory,  which 
conceives  of  the  King  as  possessed  of  a  sort  of  priestly 

'  A  eerioui  djapufe  broke  oat  in  Ih*  FnsncU  Church  in  1ST t  between  the  «il. 
Tocatea  <yt  a  type  of  ConfTrPffationalisnij  of  whom  Ihe  celebrated  K/imua  waa 
one,  nod  the  defenders  of  the  entAblished  system,  whi{:h  Ifnlged  the  powera  at 
gnTernment  in  the  Consistory.  The  Masmci^  of  St.  BBrtbolome-w  taiiSBrl  the 
■ubject  10  be  forigottcn.  Fot  notices  of  this  interesting  controversy,  see  Slitrtin, 
ffifi.de  France,  is.  27T,  n.2i  Weber,  DartteUang  it,  Ciil«i»wniu,  p.  59  n.i  Von 
Potent,  Oetchichte  d.  JranOiueli.  Cak.,  i.  123,  709;  Behloaser,  Ltitit  Btta,  p. 

ais. 

2  The  trderof  worship  which  was  adopted  in  the  different  Eefomied  Churehea 
wiA  in  accord  with  their  respective  ideas  of  doctrine  and  polity,  Lnther  re* 
tained  many  of  the  ancient  forms;  but  he  ^ave  to  the  sermon  a  place  of  central 
Importance,  and  was  careful  to  insist  that  the  arrsngemenls  of  the  Witten- 
berg Semce  Book  should  not  be  imposed  on  nthors.  We  must  be  masters  n^ 
eeramonies  —  not  let  them  be  masters  of  us  —  was  his  motto.  The  ginginir  of 
brmns  assumed  a  prumineut  place  in  Lutheran  wut^hlp.  The  changea  of  ZwLn- 
glc  were. much  more  radical.  In  Zurich,  church  singing  was  given  up  until 
IMIS,  At  Basel  and  some  other  Swiss  towns,  however,  the  German  Psalms  Wfr* 
Kung.  The  Church  of  Geneva  followed  substantially  the  Zurich  (lervice,  bnl 
n«d  the  French  versions  of  Oie  Psalms,  by  Marot  and  Bcia.  The  Genevaa 
B*rvic&  Book  served  as  a  model  for  various  other  Reformed  Churches.  On  thi< 
whol^  subject,  we  Gieseler,  tv.  i.  2,  $  47,  where  tlie  literature  is  pven,  Tha 
Litorgy  of  theAngiicftii  Church  was  large,/  drawn  from  the  old  servic«-i:fl«kH. 
&ee  F.  Procter,  A  fTUlartf  oflht:  Bonk  of  Commtm  PrnytT  (7th  ed.,  New  Ynrk, 
laSB).  A.  .J.  Stephens,  The  Buok  of  Comvum  Prat/er,  tcilh  note),  legnt  nn4  hit. 
krrietii  (1849).  W.  Maske  ,  The  Anment  LUnr^  of  the  Chwch  of  fssftiwl 
Med.,  1848).  C.  W.  Shi«  lio,  The  Book  of  Cotmiwa  Prnyer,  at  ame»l(J  ^ 
u*  ITuf.  Dirinel ;  tollh  a  IfLn.  aiul  Liturgical  Treaitte  (IS&7V 
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function,  as  being  an  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  a  civil  per- 
Bon,  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  held.  His  headship  ovei 
the  Church  and  control  in  ecclesiastical  gOTemment  weru 
jiistiiied  on  this  hypothesis.  The  Erastian  doctrintJ,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Church,  as  such,  has  none  of  tha 
prerogatives  of  government,  ■which  inhere  wholly  in  the 
vState,  had  its  adherents  in  England,  and  left  its  influence 
i;pan  the  English  polity.  It  was  the  theory  of  Hooker 
that  the  Church  of  any  particular  country,  and  the  State 
there  existing,  are  one  and  the  same  society.  They  are 
not  two  distinct  societies  which  unite  or  coalesce  in  a  de-  ^_ 
gree ;  but  they  are  one  and  the  same  social  body,  which,  ^^M 
as  related  to  temporal  conceras,  and  all  things  except  ^ 
true  reUgion,  is  the  commonwealth  ;  as  related  to  religion, 
is  the  Church,^  The  supremacy  of  the  King,  if  the  gov- 
ernment is  monarchical,  over  the  Church,  is  the  corollary  of 
this  proposition.  Among  the  modem  advocates  of  this 
hypothesis,  one  of  the  ablest  is  the  late  Dr.  Arnold.  In 
idea,  the  Church  and  State,  he  thinks,  are  identical.  Theii 
end,  their  ergon,  is  the  same.  He  rejects,  with  all  hia 
heart,  the  modem  theory  that  the  design  of  the  State  is 
limited  to  the  protection  of  body  and  goods.  The  State, 
in  its  very  idea,  is  religious,  and  is  bound  to  aim  at  the 
promotion  of  religion.  Rejecting,  also,  the  doctrine  of 
apostpUc  succession  and  of  a  priestly  order,  Arnold  finds 
in  the  King's  supremacy  an  emblem  and  a  reaUzation  of 
the  truth  that  the  laity  have  a  right  to  govern  in  the 
Church.  The  more  the  State  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  the  more  is  the  Church,  as  a  separate  body, 

1  Eeeleiiatt,  PidUy,  b.  viii.  "  We  any  that  the  care  of  religion  being  com- 
Bcn  to  .ill  sccietjej  politic,  siicb  snciotles  ■.■!  do  embrace  the  true  religion  h>T* 
luune  of  CbuTcb  givcQ  nnto  eveir  one  of  them  for  disiinctloo  frota  tb« 
rest."  "  When  we  oppoie,  therefore,  the  Church  and  CommouwesKh  in  Cbrii- 
^iui  society,  we  mean  br  the  CommoD'weiilth  that  society  with  reliition  to  it 
ffve  T>ubli{!  nffair?  thereof,  only  the  matter  of  true  religion  excepted:  by  tliA 
'Jhtirebt  tbe  same  aodety  witb  only  refereoee  imto  the  matter  of  true  nligioOf 
vithoDt  any  affairs  besidei." 
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raperaetled.     The  ideal  towards  which  we  are  to  strife  ia 

the  identification  of  the  two.* 

The  theory  of  Warbiirton  proceeds  upon  a  denial  of 
the  identity  of  Church  and  State. ^  They  are  in  titir 
own  nature  and  originjdly,  distinct  and  separate  societies. 
But  this  mutual  independence  does  not  of  necessity  con- 
tinne.  They  may  eater  into  an  alliance  with  one  another 
upon  certaia  terms,  the  result  of  which  is  a  connection 
and  mutual  dependence  of  the  two.  The  Church  eutett 
into  a  relation  of  subordination  to  tlie  State,  the  State 
making  stipulations  which  bind  it  to  support  the  Chiux^h. 
There  ia  a  contract  with  conditions  to  he  fulfilled  on 
either  side.  If  the  State  should  fail  to  fulfill  these  en- 
gagements, the  Church  may  withdraw  from  the  connection, 
and  then  falls  back  upon  its  original  condition  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Coleridge  has  suggested  a  theory  somewhat  diverse 
from  that  of  Warburton.^  The  hypothesis  of  C-oIeridge, 
as  far  as  it  ia  peculiar,  ia  founded  on  a  distinction  between 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  as  it  may  be  found  in  any 
particular  country,  and  the  national  or  established  Church 
of  that  country.  The  visible  Church  is  a  kingdom  not  of 
this  world  ;  it  manages  its  own  affairs,  appoints  and  sup- 
ports its  own  ministers.  The  State  is  competent  neither 
to  appoint  nor  to  displace  these  ministers,  nor  ia  it  re- 
sponsible for  their  maintenance.  The  national  Church, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  public  and  visible  community,  having 
ministers  whom  the  nation,  through  the  agency  of  a  con- 
stitution, has  created  trustees  of  a  reserved  national  fund, 
upon  fixed  terms,  and  with  defined  duties,  and  whom  in  the 
vnse  of  breach  of  those  terras,  or  dereliction  of  those  du- 

'  8ea  Arnold's  Lift  ami  Corrapondtstct  (by  Stanley),  paaitn ;  tnd.  Amalil'i 
ItUedlnnisaia  Wridngi,  The  mnlaent  GCTmam  theologiui,  Rothe,  baa  advocated 
•  nmiUT  theory,  in  bis  Chriiiliekt  Ethik,  tnd  in  his  ppstbamom  Bojmntik, 
Pi.  38  leq. 

»  Thi»  and  other  theories  are  sietched  io  the  Preface  to  Coleridge's  Ch  trek 
jnd  State,  by  H.  N,  Coleridge,     ColeridgB'e  Warh  fed.  8bedd),  vol.  vi 

'  Wort*,  Tol.  vi. 
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ties,  the  nation,  tbrougli  the  same  agency,  may  diaehai^,' 
But  the  ministers  of  the  one  Church  may  also  be  tlie  mil 
tBtets  of  the  other ;  the  ministers  of  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ  may  be,  also,  the  niimBters  of  the  national  oi 
established  Church.  This  is,  for  many  reasons,  expedi- 
ent, and  is  actually  the  case.  Tlius  the  titles,  emola* 
ments,  and  political  power  of  the  clergy,  belong  to  them, 
not  as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  not 
national  or  local,  but  as  an  estate  of  the  realm  ;  as  a  body 
charged  with  the  vast  respojisibihty  of  preserving  and 
promoting  the  moral  culture  of  the  people.  In  this  ca- 
pacity they  may  sit  in  Parliament,  which  is  the  great 
Council  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  work  on  "  Church  and  State," 
Bome  of  the  doctrines  of  which  he  has  since  renoimced, 
does  not  differ  materially  from  Coleridge.^  Mr.  Glatl- 
stone  holds,  that  the  State  is  a  moral  person,  bound  to  act 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  to 
make  religion  the  paramount  end  in  guiding  and  govern- 
ing the  nation.  But  he  claims  that  the  true  Church, 
which  has  in  it  the  apostoUc  succession,  must  be  the  body 
chosen  by  the  nation  for  the  performance  of  this  high 
office.  He  admits  that  there  may  be  a  condition  of 
religious  opLnion,  where  this  alliance  of  the  State  with 
the  Church  is  impracticable,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  in  all  such  communities,  he  considers  the  Ufa 
of  the  State  maimed,  imperfect,  conventional. 

Chalmers  mamtains  that  an  establishment  is  necessary 
to  the  proper  effect  of  Christianity  upon  a  people.^  The 
State,  he  thinks,  is  bound  to  select  and  support  some  one 
denomination,  and  maintain  its  religious  teachers.  In 
m?Mng  the  selection,  the  State  must  be  governed,  if  thiB 
be  practicable,  by  a  consideration  of  the  truth  or  error  cf 
the  tenets  of  the  various  religious  bodies.     It  must  in 

i  The  Statt  in  C'omeetUm  mtk  the  Chnreh  (4ch  «d.,  1841^ 
•  Workt,  TOl.  irii. 
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qiure,  what  is  trutli.  Bnt  if  religious  opinion  ii  bo 
diyided,  qt  the  circumstances  are  such,  that  this  cannot 
be  made  the  sole  criterion,  some  one  "  Protestant," 
"  evangelical "  denomination  must  be  chosen. 

Macaulay,  in  his  reyiew  of  Gladstone's  book,  t«pnv 
sents  the  lowest,  or  most  moderate  type  of  opinion  amony 
the  advocates  of  an  Establishment.*  He  denies  tliat  the 
direct  end  of  government  is  the  propagation  of  religion. 
The  direct  end  of  governments  is  the  protection  of  life 
and  propertj'.  This  is  the  proper  and  only  essential 
function  of  the  State.  But  while  pursuing  this  end,  the 
State  may  and  should,  as  a  collateral  object,  have  in  view 
the  moral  and  religions  improvement  of  the  people. 
Especially  may  public  education  be  defended  as  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  State.  The  promotion  of  re- 
ligion  is  an  incidental,  not  a  direct  or  main  business  of 
the  civil  organization.  In  selecting  its  Church,  or  the 
religions  instructors  of  the  people,  the  State  or  govern- 
ment must  be  determined,  not,  indeed,  by  the  mere  will 
of  a  raajority,  but  not  by  its  own  views  of  trutli  exclu- 
sively ;  but  must  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the 
lai^est  proportion  of  truth  with  the  smallest  admixture 
of  eiTor.  Hence  the  religious  views  and  prejudices  that 
prevail  in  the  community  must  always  be  consulted  and 
r»f5pected. 

In  the  English  system,  the  filling  of  all  high  ecclesi- 
atitieal  offices  devolves  on  tlte  sovereign,  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  not  being  at  Uberty  to  refuse  the  formal  concur- 
rence which  ia  required  to  fulfill  the  election.  The  two 
provinces  of  York  and  Canterbury  have  each  its  Convo- 
cation, composed  of  two  houses,  the  firat  consisting  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  second,  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy ;  and 
the  two  Convocations  may  combine.  But  Convocation 
cannot  assemble  without  authority  from  Parliament,  nor 
U  it  possible  for  any  ecclesiastical  laws  or  canons  to  bt 
•  Matamlsy'd  Euagt,  vol.  tv. 
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passed  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  The  result 
has  been  that  for  nearly  two  centuries,  ConTocation  hua 
had  httle  more  than  a  nominal  existence.  To  this  extent 
ha,^  synodal  government  vanished  in  the  English  Church, 
and  the  government  of  the  Church  been  surrendered  to 
the  State.i 


Turning  to  the  Catholic  Church,  we  find,  m  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  singular  derelQpment  of 
doctrine  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  civil  authority. 
High  views  of  Papal  authority,  aa  extending  over  mun- 
dane affairs,  were  promulgated  by  the  Popes  themselves, 
and  by  the  Catholic  theologiana,  especially  those  of  the 
Jesuit  order.  The  centralization  of  Europe,  which  gave 
Buch  increased  vigor  to  national  feeling  .and  to  temporal 
authority,  made  it  for  the  interest  of  the  Pjipal  See  to 
divest  that  authority  of  a  portion  of  Its  sanctity.  Bellar- 
mine  adopted  the  figure  which  had  been  used  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  to  define  the  distinction,  but  close  connection, 
of  the  civil  and  the  Papal  authority.  The  former  is  tti 
the  latter  as  the  body  to  the  soul.  The  two  are  not  the 
Bume,  but  the  one  is  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  other ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  body  has  functions  of  its  own. 
Bellarmine  aflii'med  only  an  indirect  control  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope  over  the  temporal  power.  The  Pope  does 
uot  immediately  legislate  in  temporal  affairs.     Yet  as  the 

^  Con  vocal  ion,  Id  IGOb,  siirrendGred  tlie  privilege  of  Using  the  derg]r,  wtucb 
K*I  before  pertuined  to  it,  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Wilhio  tliD  lost  (wooty 
^aar?  attempts  h&ve  been  miide  to  revive  Convo^^ation,  and  to  invest  it  witti  somv 
lea^  function,  QoE^well  records  a  vigorona  expre&aion  of  Dr.  Johnson^  ou  thi9 
nattier,  under  date  of  Aagusi  3,  17G3:  '^1  bad  the  minfortone  before  we  parttJ 
U  irritate  him  lanioteatiDnollj,  I  mentioned  to  bim  bow  common  it  wn^  in  the 
w.irld  to  awrib*  to  bits  veiy  atrange  eayinga.  JotiKsos.  — '  What  do  thej 
make  roc  eay,  sir?'  Bobivklu — 'Why,  sir,  an  instance  very  strange  ii- 
le«d(langh]ngheartilj-BsIppol(e).  Davtd  Hnme  told  me  you  said  thatyouw-oultj 
•Mnd  befnre  a  battcrj-  of  cannon  to  restore  Convocation  to  its  full  powers  ' 
'  ittle  did  [  apprehend  that  be  Imd  aetually  said  this;  but  I  «raa  soon  convinced 
of  ray  error;  tor,  witlf  a  determined  look,  he  thundered  otit:  'And  woaM  . 
not,  sir?  Shall  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland  have  in  General  As!«mb!y 
tod  the  Charcb  of  England  be  denied  ita  CoQTXKation  ?  '  " 
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^aardian  of  religion  and  morals,  he  may  interfere  to  pre- 
rent  the  passing  or  execution  of  a  bad  law.  lie  may 
abaolTe  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  a  heretical 
or  unworthy  king.  A  vast  and  sweeping,  though,  in 
form,  an  indirect  prerogative,  in  reference  to  the  govern- 
ment of  States,  is  thus  attributed  to  him,  Tlie  right  tn 
rubel  against  heretical  sovereigns,  and  to  dethrone  them, 
was  taught  by  the  Jesuits,  William  Allen  and  Parsons, 
who  were  laboring  to  overthrow  Elizabeth,  and  by  other 
Catholic  teachers  in  the  time  of  the  League,  and  of  the 
assassination  of  Henry  III.  The  right  of  lebellion,  in  the 
case  supposed,  was  solemly  affirmed  by  the  Sorbonne. 
The  first  defense  of  regicide  had  come  from  a  priest, 
Jean  Petit,  who  delivered  a  discourae  in  1408,  defending 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gimdy.  It  liad  required  the  strenuous  exertions  and 
repeat«d  harangues  of  Gerson,  at  the  Coimcil  of  Con- 
stance, to  procure  from  that  body  a  condemnation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Petit.  The  attempt  of  the  Poles  to  obtain 
^^  from  Martin  V.,  and  fi'om  the  Council,  a  condemnation 
^m  of  tbe  book  of  Falkenberg,  which  was  of  kindred  tenor, 
and  which  aimed  to  stir  up  insurrection  in  Poland,  en- 
tirely failed.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Paris  in  the 
early  days  of  Henry  IV,,  on  the  charge  of  inculcating 
the  right  to  slay,  by  private  hands,  a  heretical   ruler. 

*The  old  doctrine  of  tjTannicide  assxuned  a  new  form,  and 
found  adherents  among  doctors  of  the  Church.  But  in 
ihe  theory  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  of  the  social  com- 
pact, the  peculiar  tendencies  of  Catholic  theology  are 
no3t  apparent.  This  was  advocated  by  Lainez,  the 
second  General  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  by  the  eminent 
Spanish  Jesuit,  Mariana,  and  by  Bellarmine.  It  is  th»- 
doctrine  that  power,  as  far  as  temporal  rule  is  concerned, 
originally  resides,  by  the  gift  and  appointment  of  God,  in 
the  people.  Government  is  a  divine  orduiauce,  but  what 
*orra  that  government  shall  take,  and  in  whom  it  shall  bs 
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vested,  it  is  for  the  pcc^le  to  determine.  What  the  Prot- 
estanta  asserted  respecting  ecclesiastical  government,  the 
Jesuits  declared  of  civil  government.  As  the  former 
taught  that  ecclesiastical  power  ia  originally  deposited  in 
the  body  of  the  Church,  the  latter  declared  that  temporal 
power  inheres,  originally,  in  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  political  theory  of  the  Jesnita  had  the  advanta^ 
of  placing  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  his  tenure  of 
office,  on  a  more  soHd  foundation  than  that  of  the  power 
of  any  particular  dynasty  or  king.  The  rule  of  the  Pope 
was  given  him  directly  from  God,  and,  therefore,  eoidd 
neither  be  questioned  nor  wrested  from  him  by  men.  The 
authority  of  the  king,  on  the  contrary,  came  to  him 
mediately,  through  the  people,  and  might  be  recalled  at 
their  will.  This  political  doctrine,  moreover,  furnished  a 
sufficient  defense  tor  a  popular  rebellion,  especially  if  it 
were  undertaken  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  It  ia 
curious  to  observe  that  the  radical  speculations  of  Locke, 
Rousseau,  and  Jefferson,  a&  to  the  origin  of  government, 
and  the  right  of  revolution,  were  anticipated  by  the 
Jesuit  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  remark- 
able, moreover,  that,  in  opposition  to  these  novel  dogmas, 
there  appeared,  on  the  Protestant  side,  a  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  related  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  a  theory  not  known  to  the  cultivated  heathen 
Tiations  of  antiquity,  and  drawing  no  real  sanction  from 
Hebrew  history.  The  extreme  devotees  of  the  principle 
if  authority  stand  forth  as  the  champions  of  the  most 
ibeml,  and  even  revolutionary  notions,  in  pohtics ;  the 
idvocates  of  freedom  and  of  revolt  against  spiritual  author- 
ty,  are  equally  strenuous  for  slavish  maxims  of  political 
obedience. 

Transplanted  to  America,  the  various  ecclesiastical 
systems  were  furnished  with  a  new  theatre  for  the  mani- 
festation of  their  characteristic  featui-es,  but  underwent 
changes,  from   the  effect   of  the   new  circumstances   io 
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wbicb  they  were  placed.  TTie  followers  of  John  Bobin- 
»n,  who  settled  Plymouth,  were  InJependentB.  Their 
canUual  principles  were,  first  that  the  local  Church  is 
clothed  with  complete  powei-a  of  eeK-govenaraent,  in  the 
sense  that  no  Sy:iod  or  Council  hiis  any  jnriadicti'm  over 
it ;  and  secondly,  that  none  are  to  he  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  except  on  the  crediljle  profession  of  in- 
ward piety  ;  that  is,  tliat  the  Chui'ch  ahould  be  composud 
of  true  beliovurs  only.  The  hberal  and  philosophical 
mind  of  Robinson  had  attained  to  principles  which  ap- 
proach, though  they  do  not  reach,  the  modern  doctrine 
of  toleration  and  of  the  limited  sphere  of  the  State.  Ha 
has  sagacious  observations  on  the  inexpediency  and  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  coercion  hy  the  magistrate  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  confutes  the  popular  ai'gumeut 
for  it,  which  was  founded  on  the  example  of  the  Hebrew 
kings.  He  shrewdly  comments  on  the  difference  in  the 
tentiment  respecting  toleration,  which  is  felt  by  the  ad- 
herents of  a  creed  when  they  ai'e  in  power,  from  that 
which  they  feel  when  they  form  an  oppressed  minority.^ 
The  colony  of  Plymouth  waa  houoKibly  distinguished 
from  the  other  New  England  governments  —  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Rhode  Island  —  by  a  greater  hberality  in  the 
treatment  of  religious  dissent.  The  settlers  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  were  not  Separatists,  like  the  Leyden  im- 
migrants, who  had  preceded  them ;  but  still  the  settlers 
of  Massachusetts,  finding  themselves  on  gi-ound  of  their 
own,  and  at  hberty  to  shape  their  polity  to  suit  their  pref 
erences,  established  the  system  of  Congrcgationalisin, 
m  full  agreement  %vith  the  Church  constitution  of  Plym- 
outh. But  Massachusetts  set  up  a  sort  of  theocratical 
system,  in  which  members  of  churches  were  endued  with 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  holding  civil  offices  and  exer- 
cising the  right  of  suilrage ;  in  which,  moreover,  ihi 
irU   authority  was  authorized    and  obliged  to  paniah 

1   Worit  of  Rvbinton  (Boston,  1851),  i,  40. 
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heresy  rnitl  sdiism,  and  to  secure  unifirinlty  in  woraliip 
and  in  the  public  profeasion  of  rtiligion.  The  same  sys- 
tem \Tsa  establiahed  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven ;  but 
in  Connecticut,  civil  rights  were  not  thus  limited  to 
church  members  The  principle  of  the  independence  of 
the  local  Charch  as  to  government,  one  of  the  two  cardi- 
nal elements  of  the  creed  of  the  Independents,  wns  ro- 
tivined  in  the  Congi-egatioiml  churches  of  New  England, 
as  far  m  the  relation  of  one  church  to  other  churches  ia 
concerned.  The  office  of  other  churches  was  limited  to 
giving  counsel.  But  the  autouomy  of  the  local  Church 
was  materLiUy  abridged  in  another  direction,  in  the  co- 
ercive power  granted  to  the  civil  magistracy,  and  tho 
intimate  union  of  Church  and  State,  Eoger  WiUiama 
brought  forward  the  new  doctrine  as  to  the  State,  which 
limits  the  function  of  the  magistrate  to  the  cognizance 
of  offenses  against  the  second  table  of  the  law.  This 
doctrine  involves  the  toleration  of  all  forma  of  religious 
belief  and  worship,  as  far  as  they  do  not  directly  disturb 
the  peace  of  society,  or  impinge  on  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate  in  his  ovra  proper  sphere.  The  principle  of 
religious  liberty,  which  Williams  asserted  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  incorporated  ui  the  government  of  the  colony 
which  he  founded  in  Rhode  Island,  and  is  the  principle 
to  which  the  American  systems  of  government  have 
gradually  conformed.'  In  this  country,  nothing  of  tho 
iiatui-e  of  an  estabhshment  now  exists.  But  with  r^ 
gard  to  the  relation  of  the  civil  authority  to  Christianity, 
a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  several  States,  especially  the  older  States, 
that  compose  the  Republic.  The  General  Governmeni 
was  created  artificiaOy,  for  certain  purposes,  and  with  a 

ji  Ujiryluiil,  founcUd  by  Lord  Ba]tJmore,a  Bomwi  CntboUc  (1038),  although 
tbuts  iras  r«ltj$ious  freedom  fur  all  "  who  believe  to  Clsri»t,"  Utere  wu  an  e«- 
Ubtubment.  Such  »  colony,  »ubjoct  to  Eiiglar.d,  would  have  brought  ruin  si 
tsBlf  by  atlempting  to  penet'iite  I*ii)test«nls,  But  ita  professed  prinuiplBs  wert 
truly  lilBral  for  that  age.  See  Bancroft,  Biet.  o/tlie  United  Slultt,  i.  2J2,  i&i 
Hililt«tt.,  nUt.  o/lht  Unilid  Staitj,  i.  HiS. 
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defined  circle  of  powers.  The  National  Coastltutioii  con- 
tains no  explicit  recognition  of  Christianity,  and  lends  no 
special  sanctioa  to  any  form  of  religion.  On  the  contrary, 
a  general  recognition  of  Christianity  lingers  in  the  consti  • 
tutions  of  many  of  the  older  States,  at  least,  and  is  im- 
plied in  various  statutes ;  so  that  Christianity  must  he 
considered.  In  some  sense,  a  part  of  their  public  law. 

Both  the  Episcopal  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches, 
83  organized  in  this  country,  modify  respectively  their 
early  formularies,  so  that  the  control  of  the  magistracy 
in  respect  to  synods  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  generally, 
is  left  out ;  and  the  govemixig  bodies  in  these  denomina- 
tions  are  free,  of  course,  to  exercise  Church  authority, 
independently  of  the  State. 

The  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  in  the  United  States,  is 
consistent  with  its  dogmas  and  traditions  in  advocatuig 
the  distinction  between  Church  and  State.  So  far,  the 
American  system  may  be,  and  is,  approved  and  lauded 
by  theologiaOB  of  that  body.  They  join  with  American 
Protestants  in  opposing  religious  establishments,  such  as 
ejQSt  in  other  Protestant  countries.  Tkey  do  not,  how- 
ever, renounce  the  old  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  th« 
State  to  the  Church,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  latter 
in  matters  of  civil  government  and  legislation.  So  far 
from  this,  the  right  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
txercise  this  sort  of  control  is  frankly  and  boldly  aesertea.^ 

1  See,  forexsBipIe,  the  first  article  in  "  The  Catliolic  World"  for  July,  1871. 
The  writer  Mys:  "With  the  meana  of  Imtaat  lutelli{;etit  commuuicatioti  aM 
rapid  tnuiiportatioii,  it  is  not  an  impossibility  to  hope  that  the  head  of  the 
1 'hutch  may  again  become  the  aekiu)wled(;e(I  hewf  of  the  re-uuited  family  <-l 
I'briitlan  nations;  the  arbiter  and  judge  hetweea  pi incea  and  peopies,  bulweca 
;civemment  and  government,  the  exprnent  of  the  supreme  justice  and  thv 
hi^e«t  law,  in  all  important  questious  affecting  the  rights,  the  interests,  and 
*iie  welfare  of  communities  and  individuals."  Tbe  right  of  the  Cburch  t% 
regufate  education  and  marriage  is  affirmed.  "  While  the  State  hat  rights,  slit 
"us  Uiem  on'i-  in  virtue  and  by  permiasiot  of  the  superior  authority,  and  thai 
wthority  can  only  be  expressed  through  the  Church;  that  is,  through  the  oi^ 
t^anii:  lavr,  infallibly  announced  acl  unchaugeably  a&gerted,  regardless  of  tem 
jx^ral  conseriuencea."  This  ide*.  supremacy  of  the  Church,  it  is  said,  "it  ^ 
viibiQ  the  power  of  the  bailey  wielded  by  Catholic  hands,"  to  estabUalL 
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In  order  to  judge  rightly  of  the  tendencies  of  Piotes- 
tantisin  in  relation  to  culture  and  civilization,  or  to  com- 
pare Proteatantism,  in  this  respect,  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  something  more  is  requisite  than  a  bare  enumera- 
tion of  historical  facts.  Facta  in  this  case  can  form  the 
basis  of  induction,  only  so  far  as  they  are  fairly  traceable 
to  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  respective  systems.  It  is 
the  genius  of  the  systems  respectively,  as  it  has  revealed 
itself  in  their  actual  operation,  which  we  have  to  investi- 
gate. 

Proteatantism  and  the  Church  of  Rome  have  stood  face 
to  face,  now  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  "We 
can  look  at  the  history  and  at  the  condition  of  the  Prot- 
estant nations  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nations.  The 
immediate  impression  made  by  a  general  oomparisoQ  of 
this  sort  upon  a  candid  observer  is  difficult  to  be  resisted. 
What  this  impression  is,  may  be  stated  in  the  language 
of  two  modem  English  historians,  who  at  least  are 
warped  by  no  partisan  attachment  to  the  dogmatic  sys- 
tem of  the  Protestant  charches.  Macaulay,  while  oon- 
coding  that  the  Church  of  Rome  conferred  great  benefits 
on  society  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  instructing  the  igno- 
rant, by  curbing  the  passions  of  tyrannical  civil  nders,  and 
by  affording  protection  to  their  subjects,  places  in  strong 
contrast  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  during  th« 
last  three  centuries,  when  she  has  been  struggling  tc  per> 
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jietiiate  a  sway  which  the  developed  intelligeuce  of  man- 
kind had  outgrown,  "  The  loveliest  and  most  fertile 
provinces  of  Europe  have,  under  her  rule,  been  sunk  in 
poverty,  in  political  servitude,  and  in  intellectual  torpor, 
while  Protestant  countries,  once  proverbial  for  eteriUty 
uid  bjTbarisin,  have  been  turned  by  skill  and  industry 
into  gardens,  and  can  boast  of  a  long  list  of  heroes  and 
statesmen,  philosophers  and  poets,  \\Tioever,  knowing 
what  Italy  and  Scotland  naturally  are,  and  what,  four 
bundred  years  ago,  they  actually  were,  shall  now  com- 
pare the  country  round  Rome  with  the  eounti*y  roiuid 
Edinburgh,  will  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the 
tendency  of  Papal  domination.  The  descont  of  Spain, 
once  the  flrst  among  monarchies,  to  the  lowest  deptlis  of 
degradation  ;  the  elevation  of  Holland,  in  spite  of  many 
natural  disadvantages,  to  a  position  such  as  no  common- 
wealth 30  small  has  ever  re;iched,  teach  the  s;inie  lesson. 
Whoever  passes  in  Germany  from  a  Roman  Ciithohc  to  a 
Protestant  principality,  in  Switzerland  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  a  Protestant  eaiit-on,  in  Ireland  from  a  Rom:in 
CathoUc  to  a  Protestant  county,  linda  that  he  has  passed 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  civiUz^ition.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  law  prevrtils.  The 
Protestants  of  the  United  States  have  left  far  behind 
them  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 
The  Roman  CathoUcs  of  Lower  Canada  remain  inert, 
while  the  whole  continent  round  them  is  in  a  ferment 
with  Protestant  acti\-ity  and  entei-prise.  The  Fiench 
have  doubtless  shown  an  energy  and  an  inteUigenca 
which,  even  when  misdirected,  have  justly  entitled  tliem 
to  be  called  a  great  people.  But  this  apparent  exception, 
when  examined,  will  be  found  to  confirm  the  rule ;  for  in 
no  country  that  is  called  Roman  Catholic  has  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  during  several  generations,  possessed  so 
little  authority  as  in  France."  ^     Carlylo,  in  his  qnalnl 
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and  vivid  manner,  thus  writes  of  tlie  peoples  who  threw 
oil  their  tillegiance  to  Rome,  in  contrast  i^ith  those  which 
rejected  tlie  Reformation ,  "  Once  risen  into  this  divine 
wliite  heat  of  temper,  were  it  only  for  a  season,  and  not 
agiiin,  the  nation  is  tlienceforth  considerable  through  all 
its  remainuig  history.  What  immensities  of  dross  and 
ci-yptopoisonous  matter  will  it  not  bum  ont  of  itself  in 
chat  high  temperature  in  the  course  of  a  few  years !  Wit- 
ness Cromwell  and  his  Puritans  making  England  babita* 
hie,  even  under  the  Charles -Second  terms,  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  more.  Nations  are  benefited,  I  believe,  for 
ages,  for  being  thrown  once  into  divine  white  heat  in  thia 
manner ;  and  no  nation  that  has  not  had  such  divine  par- 
oxysms at  any  time  is  apt  to  come  to  much."  "  Austria, 
Spain,  Italy,  France,  Poland  —  the  offer  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  made  everywhere,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  whait 
has  become  of  the  nations  that  would  not  hear  it.  In  all 
countries  were  some  that  accepted ;  but  in  many  there 
were  not  enough,  and  the  rest,  slowly  or  swiftly,  with 
fatal,  ditMcult  iiulustry,  contrived  to  burn  them  out.  Aus- 
tria was  once  full  of  Protestants,  but  the  hide-bound 
Flemish-Spanish  Kaiser-element  presiding  over  it,  obsti- 
nately for  two  centuries,  kept  saying,  '  No ;  wo,  with 
our  dull,  obstinatu,  Cimburgis  under-lip,  and  lazy  eyes, 
with  our  ponderous  Austrian  depth  of  Habituality,  and 
indolence  of  Intellect,  we  prefer  steady  darkness  to  un- 
certain new  Light  I '  and  all  men  may  see  where  Austria 
now  is.  Spain  still  more  ;  poor  Spain  going  about  at  this 
time,  malving  its  '  pronuneiamentos,' "  "  Italy  too  had 
its  Protestants ,  but  Italy  killed  them  —  managed  to  ex- 
tinguish Protestantism.  Italy  put  up  with  practical  lies 
of  all  kinds,  and,  shru^ing  its  shoulders,  prefon-ed  going 
into  Dilettantism  and  the  Fine  Arts.  The  Italians,  in 
Btead  of  the  sarred  service  of  Fact  and  Performance,  did 
Music,  Painting,  and  the  like,  till  even  that  has  becoma 
mpoasibJe  for  them ;  and  no  noble  nation,  sunk  from  tip 
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bie  to  virtti,  ever  offered  eucb  a  spectacle  before,"  "  Bot 
iharpest-cut  example  is  France,  to  wlilcL  we  consttintly 
return  for  illustratiou.  France,  with  its  keen  intellect, 
saw  the  truth,  and  saw  the  falsity,  in  those  Protestant 
times,  and,  with  its  ardor  of  generous  impulse,  was  prone 
enough  to  adopt  the  former.  Fiiince  was  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  becoming  actually  Protestant;  but  France 
saw  good  to  massacre  Protefitantism,  and  end  it  in  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572."  "  The  GL-nius  of  Fact 
and  Veracity  accordingly  withdrew,  was  staved  oil,  got 
kept  away  for  two  hundred  yeiu-s.  But  the  Writ  of  Sum- 
mons had  been  seiTed ;  Heaven's  messenger  coukl  not 
stay  away  forever ;  no,  he  returned  duly,  with  accounts 
run  up,  on  compound  interest,  to  the  actual  hour,  in 
1792 ;  and  then,  at  last,  there  had  to  be  a  '  Protestant- 
ism,' and  we  know  of  what  kind  that  was."  i 

Exception  may,  perhaps,  be  takcu  to  some  pai'ticulars 
in  the  foregoing  extract ;  but  still  the  spectacle  of  the 
physical  power,  the  industry  and  thrift,  the  intelligence, 
good  government,  and  average  morality  of  the  Protes- 
tant nations,  is  in  the  highest  degree  significant  and  im- 
pressive. 

The  influence  of  Protestantism  upon  civil  and  religious 
liberty  is  one  point  of  importance  in  the  present  inquiry. 
Since  Protestantism  involves  an  assertion  of  fhe  rights  ot 
the  individual  in  the  most  momentous  of  all  concerns,  we 
should  expect  that  its  effect  would  be  generally  favorable 
to  liberty.  In  considering  this  question,  it  is  proper  to 
glance  at  the  political  consequences  of  the  Reformation.' 

The  first  period  after  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion (1517-1556)  is  marked  by  the  rivalry  of  Francis  I. 
nnd  Charles  V.  Neither  espoused  the  Protestant  eause  , 
but  their  mutual  enmity  left  it  room  to  exist  and  to  de- 

1  fTitt.  of  Fredtriel  thi  Scct«iJ  (Harpera'  ed  1.  i.  203  seq. 
<  Heereo,  UUtoriail  Treatiiet,  Oxfonl,  1836.    Ilie  chranolo^piaL  fTieknuiri 
9Mnn  are  followed  abort. 
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ititiKDt  part*  of  the  Gennxn  Empire.  The  aeoand  pe- 
md  (1556-1603>  ■  agnfiied  bjthe  rerok  of  the  Netlh- 
^Vf"  *■  Fraaee,  m  kliigJum  4&rided  ii^iiiwt;  itaeif ,  wa3 
ndteed  lor  a  tini«  to  a  ■■faaBdiiate  poritkn.  Spain  and 
ff^gland  were  now  the  contendng  powen ;  the  Protes- 
taat  interest  in  Europe  beii^  led  by  EKnibeth,  and  the 
Catholtc  intereat  b«ing  manbaled  under  Philip  II.  £Ii». 
abetb  benelf  was  jealooB  of  her  ptaogalire  and  had  no 
lo^e  for  popalar  tights;  b«it  the  Protvstant  p«rty  was, 
nerertheteM,  identified  with  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  with  political  absolatism.  She 
was  obliged,  for  her  own  safety,  to  give  aid  to  the  insur- 
gents in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Scotland.  During  her 
loFifj  reign,  in  England  itself,  tmder  the  inspiring  inSuence 
of  I'roteBtantiam,  there  was  an  agitation  of  constitutional 
fjiifstiona,  which  augured  well  for  the  future.  The  great 
Protestant  commercial  Republic  of  Holland  arose,  as  it 
wcro,  out  of  the  sea.  In  the  third  period  (1603-1648) 
France,  under  Henry  IV.,  for  a  while  regains  its  natural 
position  in  Europe,  but  loaes  it  by  hb  untimely  death. 
England,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  Stuarts,  with  their 
reactionary  ecclesiasticiam  and  subserviency  to  Spain, 
sacrifices  in  gieat  part  her  political  influence.  It  ia  the  era 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ;  at  first  a  civil  war  of  Austria 
against  Bohemia ;  then  acquiring  wider  dimensions  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Palatinate ;  and  finally,  upon  the  re- 
newal of  the  contest  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlancis 
in  1621,  interesting  all  Europe.  The  restored  coopera- 
tion and  religious  sympathy  of  Austria  and  Spain,  in- 
volved peril  not  only  for  Protestantism,  but  for  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe,  which  was  now  an  object  of 
pursuit.  France,  resiuniug  its  portion  under  the  guid- 
'^moe  of  Richelieu,  joined  hands  with  Sweden  in  lending 
^pozt  to  the  German  Protestants.    Sweden,  by  the 
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wfaicb  it  took  in  this  great  war,  and  by  tlie  treaty  which 
followed  it,  acquired  a  political  standing  which  it  had  not 
before  possessed.  By  this  war,  the  northern  powers  were 
bronght  into  connection  with  the  rest  of  Eui-ope.  so  that 
Europe,  for  the  first  time,  formed  one  political  ?ji<«Jll.' 
The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  is  the  monument  of  this  event. 
It  established  a  balance  of  power  and  terms  of  peace  be- 
tween tlie  religious  parties  in  Germany.  During  the 
fourth  period  (1648-1702),  Louis  XIV.  appears  as  the 
champion  of  absolutism,  and  WiUiam  III.  comes  forward 
as  the  leader  of  Protestantism  and  of  the  cause  of  Uber- 
ty.  Under  his  auspices,  constitutional  freedom  is  finally 
established  in  England.  Prussia,  which  began  its  politi- 
cal cajreer  at  the  Refonnation,  rose  in  importance  under 
"  the  Great  Elector"  (1640-1688),  and  at  lengtJi  took 
the  place  of  Sweden,  as  the  first  of  the  northern  pow- 
ers. It  was  in  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Stuarts,  that  the  English  colonies  in  North  Amer- 
ica were  planted,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  for  tlie 
futm-e  Republic  of  the  United  States.  Without  the  vic- 
tory of  constitutional  hbertj  in  England,  and  without  tlie 
political  example  of  Holland,  the  North  American  Re- 
public could  not  have  arisen.  Among  the  political  effect* 
of  the  Reformation,  must  be  reckoned  the  upbuilding  of 
Sweden  and  of  Prussia.  But  when  we  are  inquiring  into 
the  influence  of  Protestantism  upon  political  liberty,  it 
can  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  Reformation  made  the 
free  Netherlands ;  the  Reformation  made  free  England, 
or  was  an  essential  agent  in  this  work  ;  the  Reformation 
made  the  free  RepubUc  of  America,  *'  The  greatest  part 
of  British  America,"  says  De  TocqueviUe,  "  was  peopled 
by  men  who,  after  having  shaken  off  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  acknowledged  no  other  religious  supremacy.  They 
brought  with  them  into  the  New  World  a  form  of  Chria 
vianity,  which  J  cannot  better  describe  than  by  styling  . 

1  HMran,  p.  M. 
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ft  democratic  and  republican  religion.  This  coutribatec^ 
powerfully  to  the  establiabment  of  a  republic  and  a  de- 
mocracy in  public  affairs  ;  and  from  the  beginning,  pol- 
itics and  religion  contracted  an  alliance  which  has  never 
been  dissolved."  ^  The  town  system  and  the  *'  town 
Bpirit,"  in  which  tliis  sagacioua  writer  recognizes  the  germ 
of  our  political  institutions,  stood  in  intimate  connectirjii 
with  the  control  of  the  laity  in  Church,  affairs,  and  with 
the  religious  polity  of  the  early  colonists.  It  ia  true,  as 
this  same  writer  has  remarked,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  is  iiot  unfriendly  to  democracy,  in  a  certain  sense 
of  the  term ;  in  the  sense  of  an  equahty  of  condition. 
But  this  equality  of  condition  ia  the  result  of  a  common 
eubjectiou  of  the  high  and  the  low  to  the  priesthood ;  and 
it  is  attended,  therefore,  with  two  dangers :  first,  that  a 
habit  of  mind  will  be  formed,  which  is  unfavorable  to  per- 
sonal independence,  and  therefore  to  the  maintenance  of 
political  freedom ;  and  secondly,  tliat  the  ecclesiastioal 
rulers  will  be  impelled  to  fortify  their  sway  by  an  alli- 
ance with  absolutism  in  the  State. 

In  opposition  to  the  claim  that  Protestantism  is  friendly 
to  religious  liberty,  an  ajipcid  is  sometimes  made  to  facts. 
It  ia  said  that  the  Iiistory  of  Protestant  States  contains 
many  instances  of  religious  intolerance  and  persecution. 
This  must  be  conceded.  The  first  effect  of  the  Reforma- 
tion wfis  to  augment  the  power  of  princes.  The  clei^ 
stood  in  an  altered  relation  to  the  civil  authority,  and 
■were  deprived  of  a  shield  which  liad  given  theiu  a  meas- 
ure of  protection  against  its  encroachments.  The  old 
idea  that  there  should  be,  in  a  poUtical  commimity,  sub- 
stantial uniformity  in  the  profession  of  religion  and  ir 
If  arship,  was  at  first  prevalent,  and  has  slowly  been  aban 
d^ned.  Cath6lic  has  been  persecuted  by  Protestant 
among  Protestanl-s,  Lutheran  htis  been  persecuted  by 
Calviuist,  an([  Calviiiist  by  Lutheran  j  Pm-itan  by  Chuich^ 

1  Dtmocracji  m  Amirica,  i.  cb.  STii  B 
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nan,  and  Cliur'^.hman  by  Puritan,  Penal  laws  against 
Catholics,  or  ai^ainst  the  exercise  of  Catholic  worship, 
IisTe  existed  in  most  Protestant  countries.  Much  can  be 
said  in  defense  of  such  enactments  at  the  time  of  the 
Catholic  Reaction,  when  Roman  Catholics  were  handed 
together  in  Europe  for  the  fordbla  deatniction  of  the 
Protpstant  religion.  At  that  period,  the  Jesuit  order  in- 
stigated Catholic  rulers  in  different  countries  to  multi- 
plied acts  of  violence  against  their  Protestant  subjects. 
Moreover,  the  doctrine  was  preached  that  it  is  lawful  for 
subjects  to  revolt  against  heretical  sovereigns  and  to  de- 
throne them.  Protestant  rulers  might  naturally  appre- 
hend danger  from  those  who  aclaiow) edged  a  foreign  juris- 
diction, the  limits  of  which  were  not  defined,  but  wliich 
was  oftou  asserted  to  override  the  obligation  of  obedience 
to  the  civil  authority.  The  expulsion  of  the  .Jesuits  from 
Catholic,  even  more  than  from  Protestant  countries, 
partly  on  political  grounds,  in  the  last  century,  is  not  to 
be  deemed  au  act  of  religious  persecution ;  any  more  than 
the  entire  abohtion  of  that  Order  by  Clement  XIV., 
in  1773.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  not 
unfrcquently,  in  times  past,  penal  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics  or  their  worship  have  been  framed  on  other  than 
political  grounds.  The  fact  that  thny  acknowledge  some 
other  authority  in  religion  than  the  Bible,  or  that  their 
rites  ai^e  considered  idolatrous,  hiis  been  the  real  and  the 
avowed  reason  for  enactments  of  this  character.  Let  it 
be  observed,  however,  of  these  and  other  instances  of  re- 
ligious intolerance,  which  stain  the  annals  of  Protestant- 
ism, that  even  by  the  concession  of  its  advci-saries,  they 
are  incongruous  with  its  principles  and  with  its  true  spirit. 
What  is  the  charge  commonly  made  against  Protestants  ? 
That,  while  claiming  liberty  for  themseives  and  a  right 
of  private  judgment,  they  have  at  times  proved  them- 
ielves  ready  .:o  deny  these  privileges  to  Catholics  and  tc 
one  another.     In  a  word,  they  are  chained  with  inconai^ 
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tency,  with  infidelity  to  their  own  theory.  The  chai^ 
13  equivalent  to  the  admission  that  the  genius  of  Protea- 
tantisra  is  adverse  to  intolerance  and  demands  liberty  oi 
conscience.  If  tliis  be  true,  then  we  should  expect  that 
the  force  of  logic,  and  the  moral  spirit  inherent  iu  the 
Protestant  system,  would  eventually  work  out  their  legit- 
imate results.  This  we  find  to  bu  the  fact.  Among 
Protestant  nations  there  has  been  a  gi-owing  sense  of  ob- 
ligation to  respect  conscience  and  to  abstain  from  the  us© 
of  coevaion  in  matters  of  religious  faith.  How  does  an 
enlightened  Protestant  look  upon  the  records  of  religious 
intolerance  in  the  past,  among  professed  disciples  of  the 
Reformation  ?  He  does  not  justify  acta  of  tliis  nature  j 
lie  reprobates  or  deplores  theni.  He  acknowledges  that^ 
they  were  wrong  ;  that  deeds  of  this  kind,  if  done  now, 
would  deserve  abhorrence,  and  that  the  guilt  of  those 
who  were  concerned  in  them  is  only  mitigated  by  their 
comparative  ignomnce.  This  prevalent  feeling  among 
Protestants  at  the  present  day  indicates  the  true  genius 
and  the  ultimate  operation  of  the  system.  Protestants 
abjure  tlie  prniciples  on  which  the  codes  of  intolerance 
were  framed.  How  is  it  with  their  opponents  ?  It  is 
true  that  thousands  of  Roman  Catholics  would  declai-e 
themselves  opposed  to  these  measures  which  the  Protes- 
tant condemns.  Their  humane  feelings  would  be  sbocke 
at  a  proposition  to  revive  the  dungeon  and  the  fagot 
instruments  for  crushing  dogmatic  error  or  an  obnoxious 
ritual.  But  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome  do 
not  profess  any  compunction  for  the  employment  of  these 
instruments  of  coercion,  in  past  ages ;  nor  do  they  repu- 
diate the  principles  from  which  persecution  arose  and  on^ 
which  it  was  justified.  So  far  from  this,  one  of  the  pes-' 
tilent  errors  of  the  age,  which  is  thought  worthy  of  spe- 
cial  denunciation  from  the  Chair  of  Peter,  is  the  doctrine 
of  liberty  of  conscience.^     The  massacre  of  St.  fiartholo* 

1  Id  the  Ejoejetictl  Letter  ol  Fiiu  IX.  (Dec embar  g,  18fl4},  iddresMd  t»  kU  8o 
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mew  and  tlie  fires  of  SmitMeld  will  cense  to  be  jiistJy 
chargetible  upon  the  Church  of  Rome  when  th\n  Church 
authoritatively  disavows  and  condemns  the  principle  of 
coercing  the  conscience  and  of  inflicting  penalties  upon 
nrbat  is  judged  to  be  religious  error,  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  these  and  of  a  long  catalogue  of  like  cruelties. 
If  the  true  tendency  of  Protestantism  has  evinced  it- 
self as  friendly  to  religious  and  civil  liberty,  the  Reforma- 
tioii  has  nevertheless  not  fostered  an  undue  license  and 
revolutionary  disorder.  The  modem  history  of  England 
and  of  the  United  States  exhibits  the  gradual  and  whole- 
some growth  of  free  political  institutions.  With  compar- 
atively little  bloodshed,  English  hberty  went  through  the 
crisis  in  which  it  won  its  victory,  and  embodied  itself  in 
the  organic  law.  In  recent  times  it  is  the  Roman  Cath- 
oMc  lands,  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New  —  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Mexico,  the  South  American  States  —  which 
have  been  the  theatre  of  most  frequent  revolutions. 

We  turn  to  the  influence  which  the  Reformation  has 
exerted  upon  the  intellect,  or  its  relation  to  literature  and 
science.       Reference  is  frequently   made   by   polemical 

mm  CAtholtc  bishops,  the  optnJon  U  dfiuouiicud  as  erroneciua  aQd  most  pemjcmua, 
ihmt  '^  liberty  of  consoience  nad  of  wDmhip  h  the  n^bt  of  every  maa;  and  tliAl 
.iiift  right  ougbtf  in  every  well-gQvemeii  atute,  to  be  pToclaimGd  and  osB^rted 
bjr  law."  Tho  Encyclical  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  is  quoted,  in  wbich  this  opin- 
loa  is  GAlled  an  Insanity — '*  deliramoutnin."  It  is  among  tbe  orrora  wbicb, 
^OS  [X.  de^ares,  Are  Co  b<j  abhorred,  Fthtinned,  as  the  contagion  of  a  p^Mtileoce. 
Tiii  figure  of  a  eonlagion  or  s  plague  ban  always  been  nsed  as  ■  de>criptioQ  of 
aeresy,  and  lay  at  tha  fomidatlon  of  the  treatment  ot  heretics  ;  Kflth  tlio  diflei^ 
ence  that  in  tlua  case  the  diseaae  was  held  to  be  guilty,  and  de««rving  of  extreme 
penalties.  Ilia  Syllabus  of  Pins  IX.,  connected  with  tho  Encyclical  (x.  Tl), 
condcmna,  In  coantn'cB  where  tbe  C'atbolic  Church  Is  the  established  faith,  the 
allowance  to  others  than  Cntholio  to  "enjoy  the  public  exercise  of  Uieir  owi 
worship."  The  SyllabuE  (X.  79}  denounces  as  corrupting,  the  opinion  that  civil 
i^rly  should  be  granted  to  every  mode  of  worship,  and  that  there  »hould  b* 
freedom  of  speech  a3id  of  the  prc^s,  with  regard  to  religjou.  The  Dubtin  lU- 
titiB  I  Jan.  1873,  p.  3),  speaks  of  tbe  opposilion  of  liberal  Catholics  to  what  it 
wiled  "  perwcution ;  f.  <.,  Ilic  laws  enacted  and  enforced,  for  repres'iion  o! 
ter«sy,  during  the  ages  of  faith."  The  Jiciriew  adds.  "  Now  it  is  uaJiniabtt 
tut  tar  the  bxjsteace  of  such  laws,  the  church  is  mainly  responsible." 
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wiitera  on  the  Catholic  side  to  complaints  which  Eraamuj 
uttered,  especiaUy  in  the  last  twelve  yeaj-s  of  his  life, 
respecting  the  diminished  interest  in  literature,  wTiieJi  li« 
attributed  to  the  deleterious  agency  of  Protestantism, 
The  statements  of  Erasmus  at  that  time,  when  his  feel- 
inga  were  embittered,  are  to  be  received  with  allowance. 
Yet  it  is  true  that  there  was  a  period  when  the  stndiea 
in  which  Erasmus  and  the  UunianiRts  took  special  de- 
light, were  regarded  with  a  less  lively  interest,  and  that 
this  may  be  set  doivn  as  an  effect  of  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment. It  is  the  ordinary  complaint  of  men  of  letters 
that  in  times  of  public  agitation  concerning  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind,  grammar  and  rhetoric  are  negle>'- 
ted.  Even  the  true  interests  of  learning  in  such  eras 
may  suffer  a  temporary  loss.  In  the  old  age  of  Erasmus, 
the  minds  of  men  were  intensely  absorbed  in  religions 
investigation  and  controversy ;  and,  as  a  natural  result, 
purely  Uteraiy  pursuits  were  for  a  while,  even  to  a  harm- 
ful  degree,  eclipsed  by  other  and  more  exciting  studies. 

In  Spain,  Protestantism  was  trampled  out  and  the 
Catholic  system  had  unlimited  sway.  The  golden  ^ 
of  Spanish  literature,  when  the  most  celebrated  authors  — 
Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderan  —  flourished,  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  may 
seem  to  speak  well  for  the  ecclesiastical  system  to  which 
the  Spanish  people  were  subjected.  But  this,  it  it  was  the 
blossoming,  was  also  the  expiring  era  of  Spanish  letters. 
A  death-like  lethargy,  the  ine\ntable  result  of  superstitifw 
and  ecclesiastical  tjTanny,  was  creeping  over  the  nation. 
This  decline  of  the  Spanish  intellect,  and  the  causes  whidi 
produced  it,  have  been  well  described  by  the  Historian  of 
Spanish  literature.  *'  That  generoits  and  manly  spirit," 
aaya  Ticknor,  "  which  is  the  breath  of  intellectual  life  tu 
any  people,  was  I'catrained  and  stifled.  Some  departments 
of  literatui-e,  such  as  forensic  eloquence  and  eloquence  d 
the  pulpit,  satirical  poetry,  antl  elegant  didtvctic  proso 
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hatdly  appeared  at  nil ;  ottei-a,  like  epic  poetry,  were 
strangely  perverted  and  mistUi-ected  ;  while  yet  otliera,  like 
the  drama,  the  ballads,  and  the  lighter  forma  of  lyrical 
Terse,  seemed  to  gi-ow  exuberant  and  lawless,  from  tlie 
very  restraints  imposed  on  the  rest ;  restraints  which  in 
fact  forced  poetical  genius  into  channels  where  it  would 
otherwise  have  flowed  much  more  scantily  and  with  much 
less  luxuriant  results."  Of  the  books  published  in  this 
period,  Ticknor  adds :  they  "  bore  everywhere  marks  of 
the  subjection  to  which  the  press  and  those  who  wrote  for 
it  were  alike  reduced.  From  the  abject  tifcle-p;iges  and 
dedications  of  the  authors  themselves,  through  the  crowd 
of  certificates  collected  from  their  friends  to  establish  the 
orthodoxy  of  works  that  were  often  as  little  connected 
with  religion  as  fairy  tales,  down  to  the  colophon,  sup- 
phcating  pardon  for  any  unconscious  neglect  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church,  or  any  too>  fi-ee  use  of  classical  raythol- 
ogy,  we  are  coutinuaUy  oppressed  with  painful  proofs, 
not  only  how  completely  the  human  mind  was  enslaved 
in  Spain,  but  how  grievously  it  liad  become  cramped  and 
crippled  by  the  chains  it  had  so  long  worn."  ^  These 
effects  were  not  due  solely  to  the  action  of  tlie  Inquisition 
or  of  the  despotic  civil  government,  biit  to  that  supersti- 
tious habit  of  the  nation,  that  unique  mingling  of  rehg- 
ion  and  chivalrons  loyalty  to  the  king,  which  rendered 
tliis  whole  system  of  intellectual  tyranny  possible.  It 
was  this  perversion  of  natural  feeling  which  moved  even 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes  to  exult  when  six  hundred 
thons.ind  industrious  and  unoffending  Moors  were  driven 
out  of  their  native  country.^  The  same  stern  censors 
who  visited  with  death  the  least  taint  of  heresy,  tolerated 
&  drama  more  immoral  than  it  had  ever  been  before 
The  willi'ig  submission  of  the  people  to  the  yoke  of  th« 
Inquisition  extinguished  the  last  remaining  sparks  of  iude 
pendence  and  of  intellectual  freedom.  As  we  approach 
the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  the  Inqniu 
1  Bittmy  of  SpanUh  Littrntttre,  i.  471.  *  Ibid.,  p  iB7. 
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Hon  and  the  despotism  seem  to  be  ererjTrliere  preacnt 
and  to  have  csist  their  blight  over  everything."  ^ 

The  history  of  the  Italian  people  had  been  of  such  a 
character,  thatadegradatioo  like  that  which  befell  Spain, 
could  not  happen  to  Italy.  Yet,  &oni  the  middle  of  the 
aixteenth  century,  literature  declined,  and  the  intellectual 
vigor  of  the  nation  appetired  to  waste  away."  TTie  de- 
Btmction  of  republican  liberty  and  the  dreadful  calami- 
ties under  which  the  coontry  had  suffered  during  the  half 
century  wliich  followed  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.,  are 
partly  responsible  for  this  result.  The  Spanish  dominion, 
whiih  was  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula, 
was  fatal  to  all  free  and  manly  exertion.  But  the 
Church,  stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Reaction, 
contributed  directly  to  the  repression  of  that  mental  ac- 
tivity and  power,  which  had  made  Italy  the  pioneer  for 
other  nations  in  the  path  of  cuUui'e  and  learning.  In 
this  long  period,  extending  through  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, only  one  great  name  —  that  of  Tasso,  who  pub- 
lished liis  principal  work  in  1581  —  appeal's;  and  Tasso 
is  not  a  poet  of  the  first  order.  Art  revived,  for  a  time, 
in  the  school  of  the  Caracci ;  but  Art,  too,  had  passed  its 
meridian,  and  its  glory  was  departing.  The  writers  of 
the  seventeenth  century  are  called  by  the  Italians  the 
"  Seicentisti,"  a  term  which  carries  with  it  an  association 
of  inferiority.  In  this  period  there  abounded  what  the  Ital- 
ians aptly  name  dilettantism ;  an  indication  that  a  htera- 
tiu^  has  entered  into  the  period  of  decay.  The  zeal  for 
classical  learning  had  grown  cold.  The  little  regard  ft4t 
even  for  perfection  of  literary  form  is  illustrated  by 
Buch  a  work  —  which  waa  one  of  the  principal  historical 
productiODH  of  the  time  —  an  the  Annals  of  Baronius. 
Yet  in  two  directions  signs  of  a  fresh  intellectual  energj 

*  History  of  SpnnUh  Literntnrf,  m.  908. 

*  Sinaandi,  But.  da  R«pM.  Ital.,  %yL  9tT  seq.     Hut,  of  Lit.  w  Anttllrr 
Europe,  i.  ch.  xi*!. 

*  B«nke,  BUtorf  of  At  Ptiptt,  i.  iM. 
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Appeared.  A  class  of  pliilosophers  arose,  wbo  renouttced 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  plunged  into  bold  specula- 
tions upon  the  nature  of  the  universe.  This  tendency 
was  checked  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  Giordano 
Bruno  was  carried  to  Rome  and  burned  at  the  stake,  in 
1600.  There  was,  however,  a  curiosity  for  physical  re- 
search, which  kept  within  sober  hmits,  and  promised  the 
best  f I  aita  to  science.  But  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Inqui- 
sition was  laid  upon  these  attractive  studies.  The  perse- 
cution of  Gahleo  did  not  crush  them  ;  they  continued  for 
a  long  time  to  be  the  chief  province  in  which  the  Itahan 
mind  was  distinguished ;  but  that  event  checked  and  dis- 
couraged them.  Gahleo,  a  man  of  genius,  whose  emi- 
nence as  a  discoverer  in  science  had  been  well  earned,  vraa 
directed  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  in  1616,  through  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion 
round  the  sun,  to  teach  it  no  more,  and  to  write  no  more 
on  the  subject.'  At  the  sauae  time,  the  Congregation  of 
the  Inquisition  declared  this  opinion  to  be  heretical.  Co- 
pernicus was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  had  dedicated  bis 
book  to  Paul  III. ;  but  orthodoxy  had  now  grown  more 
timid  and  jealous  of  scientific  researches.  For  fifteen 
years  Galileo  abstained  from  publishing  anything  further 
on  the  subject ;  but  in  1632  he  put  forth  his  Dialogues 
relative  to  the  two  cosmical  systems  of  Ptolemseus  and 
Copernicus ;  ha^g  previously  taken  the  precaution  to 
Bttbmit  it  to  ecclesiastical  censorship  at  Rome  and  at  Flor- 
ence. This  publication,  notwithstanding  the  former  in- 
junction laid  upon  him,  was  the  occasion  of  bis  subse- 
quent troubles.  The  old  philosopher  was  obliged  to  repair 
to  Rome  and  answer  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inqui- 

''A.  Von  Reiimonl,  BtilrSije  t.  ttal,  Getchkhtt,  i.  303-126  {GaKUiu.Rom.), 
Pon  Reumont  is  a  learned  C'atliolic  scholar.  See,  also,  Tlit  Priinle  Lift  of 
Qdliite  (London,  1870).  Tlie  pfjhtbition  of  Puul  V.  was;  "  Ut  opmionem, 
|iiod  Bol  Bit  ceDtrum  muadi  et  imutobilH  et  tana  inoreatUT)  omnino  relinqoU, 
lee  eati  d)  i^lcro  quaria  moda  tcaeut,  d^ceat,  aut  defundat  verbo  wit  Kriptii  " 
Ton  Beiunoat,  p.  SIT. 
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aitiun.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  msifited  that  the  obnoxinns 
opinion  must  be  forbidden,  as  contrary  to  the  Scriptures.' 
The  explanations  of  Galileo,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
violate  the  formei'  prohibition,  and  that  he  had  presented 
the  Copemioan  doctrine  only  as  an  hypothesis,  were  of 
no  avail.  He  v/as  required  to  abjure  this  doctrine  on  Lis 
knees,  as  false,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  dur. 
ing  the  Pope's  pleasure.  Although  he  was  not  slrat  up 
in  a  cell,  hut  Wiia  permitted  to  reside  with  friends,  and  in 
his  ovm  villa,  he  was  still  subjected  to  uncomfortable  and 
humiliating  restrictions,  and  to  the  repeated  exercise  of 
an  annoying  surveillanee.  His  aged  limbs  were  not 
stretched  upon  the  rack ;  but  there  was  a  moral  torture 
in  being  forced  to  deny  what  he  believed  to  be  the  trutk. 
Of  the  deep  distress  which  this  inexorable  demand  ooca- 
eioned  him  we  have  ample  proof.  ^  It  is  true  that  per- 
sonal enmities  —  the  Iiatred  of  Galileo's  scientific  enemies, 
the  feeling  of  the  Barberuai  towards  the  Medici  —  had 
an  agency  La  the  proceedings  agjiinst  Galileo,  and  that 
the  Pope  imagined  himself  to  he  covertly  ridicided  in  the 
condemned  Dialogue  ;  but  these  hostile  iuflueucos  would 
have  been  powerless,  had  not  a  prevailing  spirit  of  intol- 
erance been  ready  to  lend  itself  to  the  persecution.  Much 
is  said,  by  a  class  of  writers,  of  the  "imprudence"  of 
Galileo  in  attempting  to  harmonize  his  doctrine  with 
Scripture,  and  in  entering  at  all  into  the  province  of  exe- 
gesis. But  the  most  that  he  did  in  this  way,  was  to  af- 
firm that  the  Bible  accommodates  its  language  to  common 
notions  and  does  not  aim  to  teach  scientific  truth  ;  and 
his  explanations  of  Biblical  passages  were,  as  the  Inqui- 
ntion,  in  the  Act  of  Condemnation,  testifies,  in  answer  to 
objections  alleged  against  his  theory.^     He  must  not  sug- 

t  Von  Reumont,  p.  880, 

*  Ton  Soaninnt,  p.  393.  WliBWcll  ratifclir  em  in  wli«t  he  Mfs  of  the  mood 
t>f  GallJeo  ^a?  if  the^c  events  were  not  fi^U  bj  bun  to  be  Mrloan.  ITUtitrgf  oj 
Ac  fnductiM  Scifjicti,  i.  303  wq. 

*  "And  ihRt,  10  Ibe  objectiona  put  forth  to  thee  it  vtxiaaa  times,  based  us 
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gpst  a  diftoreiit  iuterpretation  of  the  ScriptUial  passug«e 
by  vliich  Ilia  adversaries  were  permitted  to  confute  liia 
opinioii '.  The  crime  of  his  peraecutora  is  not  extenuated, 
but  aggravated,  if  thi^ir  accusation  is  redut^d  to  tlita 
trivial  charge  of  imprudence. 

Of  all  iiie  countries  in  wliich  the  Reformation  failed, 
France  was  the  only  one  in  which  literature  was  not 
blighted.  In  Franue,  the  reign  of  Louis  XFV.  is  con- 
eidered  the  Augustan  age  of  letters.  Tliree  elements  en- 
tered into  the  creation  of  thia  brilliant  era  — the  monarchy, 
antiquity,  and  rtiligiou.'  The  splendor  of  the  tlu-one,  the 
pride  awakened  by  the  conquests  of  the  King  and  by  the 
apparent  power  of  France,  kindled  the  intellect  of  the 
nation.^  The  monarch  was  the  sun,  and  the  train  of  au- 
thors were  as  planets  moving  about  him,  and  basking  in 
hia  rays.  Moreover,  the  classical  tone  of  the  Bcnaiissance 
bad  aurvived  in  full  power.  Most  of  the  btorary  men 
looked  to  antiquity  for  their  models  and  rules  of  composi- 
tion. With  the  poeta  and  critics,  the  unities  of  the  ancient 
drama  were  lawa  to  be  sacredly  observed.  If  we  look  at  the 
leligious  element,  we  see  the  deep  traces  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  Jansenist  school,  from  which  emanated  the  Provin- 
cial Letters  of  Pascal,  pronounced  by  Voltaire  the  finest 
specimen  of  French  prose  in  this  whole  period.  The  great 
figure  in  the  religious  world  ia  Bossuet,  the  champion 
of  Gallican  against  ultramontane  Catholicism,  and  the 
author  of  the  most  liberal  and  the  least  obnoxioiuj  expo 
Bition  of  the  Cathohc  creed.     The  comparative  freedom 

v«nd  drawn  from  HhIv  Scriplura,  thou  didst  answer,  commenting  upon  nnd  ex- 
' plaining  the  ssiii  Scrljititro  after  thy  own  fasliion."     i-t/e,  p-  30n.    The  letter 
vt  Galiieo  In  Cistelli  {Ll/e,  p.  74)  oxponnda  in  a  very  stniible  way  hi«  Meaol 
Ui<  relation  o(  the  Bihie  to  ucioncB.    Ite  gavo  great  offcdse  by  a  passage  in 
anc'.iier  lelter  in  which  ha  said  that  he  had  heard  an  eminent  ecclesiastic  —  C»r- 
diLi]  BarJtiiiLS  wa5  the  person  meant  ^^  say  'hat  the  Uoly  Ghost  had  designed 
lo  nhuw  ufi  how  to  |^et  to  beaTen,  not  how  heaven  moves.    YoQ   Remnont,  p. 
in,    Uut  the  sentence  of  the  Inqaisition  condemns  the  Copemi<:Aa  dnclrioi  aa 
"&lfle  an-I  contrary  to  tiie  Holy  Scrpturoa.*' 
t  VtUemain.  Lit,  au  Dix-hniiieme  SieWc,  i.  % 
*  Niiard,  fliit.  dt  la  Lit.  Prime.,  ''  '^'i-  ^"-  ^^'i  t   ^^0. 
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i>f  thought  that  remahied  in  Fiunce  was  an  essential  coJ» 
dition  of  its  literary  activity.  In  the  last  days  of  Louii 
XIV.,  hterature  declined.  As  we  pass  beyond  his  reign, 
we  enter  the  era  in  which  a  sceptical  philosophy  prevailal, 
and  in  which  hterature  was  divorced  not  only  from  the 
Church,  but  also  from  faith  in  the  Christian  Revelation. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  after  the  Reformation,  ujmn  science  and  cidttre, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  view  the  systematic  censorship 
of  books,  which  that  Church  established,  and  the  littrary 
and  educational  Lnfluence  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  In 
1546,  Charles  V.  obtained  from  the  theolt^cal  faculty  of 
Louvain  a  catalogue  of  publications  which  the  people 
were  to  be  prohibited  from  reading ;  his  design  being  to 
stop  the  progivaa  of  heresy  in  the  Netherlands.  Ilia  ex- 
ample waa  followed  by  I'aul  IV.,  who  published,  in  1559, 
a  hst  of  the  same  kind,  witli  a  denunciation  of  penalties 
against  all  who  should  disregard  its  rigid  prohibitions. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  there  was 
issued  by  the  authority  of  Pius  IV.,  in  1564,  another 
Prohibitory  Index,  which  has  since  been  frequently  pub- 
lished with  successive  enlargements.  The  Prohibitory 
Indexes  proscribe  authors  or  entire  works,  without  reser- 
vation ;  the  Expurgatory  Indexes,  whether  united  with 
these  or  not,  specify  passages  to  be  expunged  or  altered. 
The  Index  of  1564  contained  ten  stringent  rules  respect- 
ing forbidden  books,  and  the  inspection  of  printing-offices 
and  book-shops ;  to  which,  on  various  occasions,  other 
regulations  have  been  added.  ^ 

The  long  Prohibitoi-y  Catalogue,  although  it  compiiafl 
many  of  the  principal  works  in  history,  general  literature, 
and  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  theology  and  morals,  whic^ 
have  been  produced  in  modern  times,  conveys  no  adfl 
ijoate  idea  of  the   power  of  such  a  tyranuical  supr- 
daioQ  in  the  countries  where  it  was  carried  oat  wilt 
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r^r,  to  fetter  the  intellect  and  to  paralyze  its  energies.' 
Milton  introducea  into  the  "  Ai-eopa^itica,"  a  reininia- 
censo  of  his  intercourse  with  the  learned  mon  of  Italy, 
who  "  did  nothing  but  bemoan  the  aervile  condition  into 
which  learning  amongst  them  w'as  brought ;  that  thia  was 
it  which  had  damped  the  glory  of  Itiilian  wits ;  that 
nothing  had  there  been  written  now,  these  many  years, 
but  flattery  and  fustian,  TTiere  it  was  that  I  found  and 
visited  the  famous  Galileo  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the 
Inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  hconsers  thought."  * 

Violations  of  the  liberty  of  opinion  and  of  the  preao 
are  not  exclusiyely  the  sins  of  Roman  Catholics.  In 
Protestant  eountriea,  after  the  Reformation,  the  auper\'is- 
ion  of  the  pi-inting  and  circulation  of  books,  devolved  on 
the  State.  A  teasing  and  meddleaome  censorship,  and 
sometimes  a  severe  penal  code,  were  estabhshed  by  vari- 
ous govemmentB-  In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
printers  and  booksellers  were  reatricted  by  rigorous  en- 
actments, and  the  importation  of  books  was  regulated  by 
proclamations  from  the  Council.  The  law  inflicted  penal- 
ties on  the  sale,  or  even  the  poaaeaaion,  of  learned  works 
of   Catholic   theology.      In   some   cases,   libraries   were 

^  On  the  Index  Libroram  Proftibiforam  ^\Z70),  are  the  auneaof  suchluBtcriaDt 
u  Hatlmu,  Bumst,  IItim«,  Gibbon,  Muslicitii,  SUmondi,  Bkjie,  Tridvaux, 
Butta,  Snrpi,  Ranke;  of  such  philoeopbical  vrriters  as  Malebninchi!,  Spinotn, 
Suit,  Locke,  Bacon,  Dea  Cartes,  'n'liatelj,  Couain;  of  publicists  like  Montos. 
quieu  and  Grotjus;  of  eminent  poote,  as  Ariusto  and  Milton.  The  writings  ol 
Uie  Refunnera,  Fratestant  versions  of  the  Bible,  all  Protestant  catechisms,  creeds, 
aublications  of  sj^odal  acta,  of  conferencos  and  of  disputations,  litui},'ies;  als^ 
lUctJoniu'iej  and  lexicons  —  Uka  the  lexicon  of  Stcphanus  —  unless  tliey  hav* 
been  pnviousSj  purged  of  heretical  passages,  are  prohibited  en  dvuh. 

*  It  «ru  his  own  visit  to  Ga.ileo  at  Atsetri  that  suggested  to  MiltOD  t^e  caa> 
tariBon  of  tbe  shield  of  Lucifer  to 

"  tbe  moon,  whose  orb 

Throngh  optie  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  viewe 

At  evening  from  tiie  top  of  Fesolf^, 

Or  in  Taldamu,  to  desciy  new  lands, 

Biren  or  mountain,  in  her  tnolty  giobe." 
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searched,  and  books,  obnoxious  only  oil  account;  of  theii 
doctrines,  were  seized.  Whitgift  caused  the  pcual  rule* 
on  this  whob  subject  to  be  sbai-pened,  and  exercised 
vigilance  in  enforcing  them.  One  of  the  charges  against 
Laud  at  his  impeachment,  in  1C44,  was,  that  he  had  sup- 
pressed tlie  Geneva  Bible,  and  other  books  in  whi<.h 
popery  was  attacked.  But  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment coupled  with  this  charge  the  accusiition  that  he  had 
permitted  to  be  introduced  and  sold  works  in  which  Ar- 
minian  and  Romiui  Catholic  opinions  were  countenanced.' 
It  was  not  his  sujipression  of  books,  but  of  a  particular 
class  of  books,  which  constituted  his  oflcnse.  In  the  same 
year,  Milton  dedicated  to  Parliament  hia  ringing  ajieech 
for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  the  "  Areopagit- 
ioa,"  which  he  litly  prefaced  by  lines  from  Euripides, 
begiuning :  — 

"Tbia  is  (me  liberty,  when  frBiibom  men. 
Having  to  udvi^e  the  public,  oia/  ipeak  free, 
W^lch  he  who  can,  &nd  will,  deaan'fv  high  pimisc''  * 

But  even  Milton,  it  may  be  observed  here,  did  not  carrv 
his  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience  so  far  aa  to  lead 
him  to  favor  the  toleration  of  the  maas  and  otlier  oere- 
moniea  of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  which,  as  being 
idolatrous,  ho  thought  should  be  forbidden.^  Parliament, 
in  the  Purihin  period,  piisaed  severe  orduiances  and  lam 
for  the  restraint  of  printing.*     But  the  Restoration  re- 

l  Ne»],  Birliiry  oftht  Puritiau,  ii.  515  Beq. 

'  One  of  Mitton'g  argumenta  la  that  "  the  intsctioo,  wtiirh  i«  from  knki  ol 
ixmtroTEisy  in  religion,"  is  more  dan^rous  to  the  lEamed  tbaii  to  tlie  igaaoBU 
mi  be  refers  to  the  acute  Amiiiiiuf,  who  "  was  )ieri-frtcd  "  by  irwlinj;  "a 
Duneless  diacoume,  written  u  Delft."  It  ii!  curioua  ihat  Milton,  aa  his  Imtia 
on  Chrutim  Doctrine  prarea,  himeelf  became  ui  AnniDiut,  and  an  Ariau  t» 
■ides.  When  he  ptibligliitd  "  I'smdise  Lost,"  ia  16ST,  be  had  aoma  difGruttT  ir 
pnxui'mg  a  license  ;  panly  on  account  of  the  illuatntion,  in  the  Ibit  Ixok,  tl 
lim  Mlipse,  thai 

"  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  tnonarcha." 

•  See  hia  Tracl,  0/  True  ReUgton,  Hereti/,  SchUm,  TvUratiiM,  «te.  (WTTV 

•  May,  Cuiut.  Bitaiy  i>/  EnghtuI,  U.  104. 
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newed  the  exti'^ine  severity  of  tlie  old  eniictmeiita,  &ni. 
the  Liceusing  Act  placed  all  printing  under  the  coutrolj 
of  the  govenunent.  Under  the  judges  Scrogga  and  Jef-^ 
fries,  there  was  a  cruel  enforcement  of  the  Iiateful  pro- 
viaions  of  this  act.  It  was  not  imfcil  after  the  Revolution, 
when  Parhament,  in  1695,  refused  to  renew  this  measure, 
that  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  given  up  by  the  law  uf 
England.  There  might  be  continued  persecution,  through 
the  wide  extension  given  to  the  law  of  libel ;  but  there 
was  a  gradual  progress  towards  the  abohtion  of  all  unjust 
restrictions  upon  the  pubUcatiun  of  printed  matter.  The 
multiplying  of  newspapers  was  a>  practical  assertion  of 
this  liberty.  Thus  it  appears  that  under  Protestant  in- 
stitutions, although  the  freedom  of  discussion  and  of  the 
press  was  not  at  once  attained,  although  tyrannical  laws 
were  fiumed  and  executed,  the  tendency  has  still  been  in 
the  direction  of  an  emancipation  of  the  nunds  of  men 
from  this  as  fix>m  other  kinds  of  unjustifiable  restraint. 
That  the  genius  of  Protestantism  requires  this  hberty,  is 
now  almost  universally  conceded, 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  educa- 
tion in  Catholic  countries  fell  very  much  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits.  Among  the  members  of  this  society,  and 
among  the  pupils  who  were  trained  by  it,  there  is  in- 
Eluded  a  long  list  of  men  who  are  distinguished  for  ser- 
Tices  rendered  to  science  and  learning.  But,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  in  mathematics,  physical  science,  and  anti- 
quarian research  —  departments  standing  in  no  close 
relation  to  their  moral  and  dogmatic  system  —  that  they 
have  won  their  eminence.  The  Jesuit  Society  has  pvo- 
duced  a,L.ute  writers  in  casuistry  and  polemical  theology  . 
Buch  men  as  Suarcz  and  Bellarinine.  But  it  has  accom- 
plished little  in  the  higher  walks  of  hterature  and  philoso- 
phy, which  require  the  genial  atmosphere  of  fr-eedom ; 
and  the  effect  of  its  tiainuig,  as  a  rule,  has  not  been  to 
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searched,  aud  Looks,  obnoxious  only  on  account  of  tlieii 
doctrines,  were  seized.  Whitgift  caused  the  peoal  rulen 
on  this  whole  subject  to  be  sharpened,  aad  exercised 
■(•igilanee  in  enforcing  them.  One  of  the  charges  agaiosl 
Laud  at  his  impeachment,  in  1644,  -was,  that  he  had  sup- 
jtfeased  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  otht^r  books  in  whitL 
popery  was  attacked.  But  the  managers  of  the  irapeatb 
ment  coujiled  with  this  charge  the  accusation  that  lie  had 
permitted  to  be  introduced  and  sold  works  in  which  Ar- 
iniuian  and  Roman  Catholic  opinions  were  countenanced.' 
It  was  not  his  suppression  of  books,  hut  of  a  particular 
class  of  books,  which  constituted  his  offense.  In  the  same 
year,  Milton  dedicated  to  Parliament  bis  ringing  speech 
for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  the  *'  Areopagit- 
ica,"  wliicli  he  fitly  prefaced  by  Unes  from  Euripides, 
beginning :  — 


**  This  ifl  true  liberty,  when  fr^eboni  i 
Hiving  to  advise  the  imblic,  ma/  ipetk  frM, 
WMch  he  who  can,  and  will,  deMTves  high  praise."  • 

But  even  Milton,  it  may  he  observed  here,  did  not  cany 
his  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience  so  far  as  to  lead 
him  to  favor  the  toleration  of  the  mass  and  other  cere- 
monies of  Roman  Catholic  worahip,  which,  as  being 
idolatrous,  he  thought  should  be  forbidden.^  Parliaraent. 
m  the  Puritan  period,  passed  severe  ordinances  aud  laws 
for  the  restraint  of  printing,*     But  the  Restoration  re- 

'  Neal,  Bifttiry  of  the  Pwilam,  ii.  B18  wjq. 

*  One  of  Miltun'i!  an^mcnta  is  that  "  the  infection,  which  It  from  boofa  rf 
(Ontrovcrsyiii  religion,"  ia  mvm  dangerous  to  the  ieartied  Uian  to  the  iiremrort; 
and  iie  refers  lo  liie  acutu  AmiitiiuR,  who  ^'waa  pen'crted"  bv  reuilin:,'  "* 
nameless  discniiTse,  written  at  Uelft."  It  is  curions  that  MiltoQ,  u  ht<  t.ji'-* 
DD  Chtiatian  fkictrine  pruves,  liijuBelf  became  an  Armtnian,  and  an  Ari.in  ^^ 
aidei.  ^VhL>n  he  published  "  Paradise  Lost,"  in  166T,  be  had  some  dillii  uItT '» 
procuring  a  license  j  partly  on  account  of  the  illiutration,  in  the  finl  bcok,  ii 
\Xt»  Klipae,  thai 

"  with  fear  of  changa 

Perplexes  monarchi." 

*  Bflc  hi»  Tract,  Of  Trve  Seligum,  fltrtsy,  Sekim,  Tokraticm,  Me.  (Mfl> 

*  May,  ConM.  Bittory  nf  England,  ii.  104. 
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BBwed  the  extreme  severity  of  the  old  enactments,  an<l 
tlie  Licensing  Act  placed  all  printing  under  the  control 
ci  the  goyemment.  Under  the  judges  Scroggs  and  Jef- 
fries, there  was  a  cruel  enforcement  of  the  hateful  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution, 
when  Parliament,  in  1695,  refused  to  renew  this  measure, 
that  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  given  up  by  the  law  of 
England.  There  might  be  continued  persecution,  through 
the  wide  extension  given  to  the  law  of  Ubel ;  but  there 
was  a  gradual  progress  towards  the  abolition  of  all  unjust 
restrictions  upon  the  pubUcation  of  printed  matter.  The 
multiplying  of  newspapers  was  a.  practical  assertion  of 
this  liberty.  Thus  it  appears  that  under  Protestant  in- 
stitutions, although  the  freedom  of  discussion  and  of  the 
press  was  not  at  once  attained,  although  tyrannical  laws 
were  fi-amed  and  executed,  the  tendency  has  still  been  in 
the  direction  of  an  emancipation  of  the  minds  of  men 
from  this  as  from  other  kinds  of  unjustifiable  restraint. 
That  the  genius  of  Protestantism  requires  this  liberty,  is 
now  almost  universally  conceded. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  educa- 
tion in  Catholic  countries  fell  very  much  into  the  liamli! 
of  the  Jesuits.  Among  the  members  of  this  soc;i(;ty,  and 
among  the  pupils  who  were  trained  by  it,  th<;re  is  in- 
tladed  a  loi^  list  of  men  who  are  distinguished  for  .s<;r- 
vices  rendered  to  science  and  learning.  But,  g<;n'.T;tlly 
speaking,  it  is  in  mathematics,  physical  science;,  and  init.i- 
qnarian  research  —  departments  standing  in  no  <:]'tvt 
relation  to  their  moral  and  dogmatic  system  —  tliat  tli<:y 
have  won  their  eminence.  The  Jesuit  So<:i>:ty  h;i.t  ])i-'>- 
dneed  acute  writers  in  casuistry  and  polemical  tlieoNr^y  . 
Bach  men  as  Suarcz  and  Bellarmine.  But  it  Iiub  a':ci>i.i- 
plished  little  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature  and  philr^>- 
lAy,  which  require  the  genial  atmospliere  of  freedom : 
•Bd  the  effect  of  its  training,  as  a  rule,  has  not  Umh  to 
M 
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Bearohed,  and  books,  obnoxious  only  on  account  of  theJT 
doctrines,  were  seized.  Wliitgift  caused  the  penal  rulet 
on  thiB  wbole  subject  to  be  sharpened,  and  exercised 
vigilance  in  enforcuig  tliem.  One  of  the  charges  against 
Laud  at  his  impeiichment,  in  1644,  was,  that  be  had  sup- 
pressed the  Geneva  Bible,  and  other  books  in  which 
popery  waa  attacked.  But  the  managers  of  the  impeach 
nient  coupled  with  this  charge  the  accusation  that  he  bad 
permitted  to  be  introduced  and  sold  works  in  which  Ar- 
minian  and  Roman  Cathohc  opinions  were  countenanced.' 
It  wtis  not  bis  suppression  of  books,  but  of  a  particular 
class  of  hooks,  which  constituted  bis  offense.  In  the  same 
year,  Milton  dedicated  to  Parhamont  his  ringing  speech 
for  tlie  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  the  '*  Areopagit- 
ica,"  which  he  fitly  prefaced  by  lines  from  Euripides, 
beginning :  — 


"Tlus  is  true  liberty,  when  fraeborn  men, 
HkvlDg  to  sdnse  llii:  public,  niaf  speak  free, 
Which  he  wbo  can,  uid  will,  doscn-es  high  pruse."  * 


But  even  Milton,  it  may  be  observed  here,  did  not  cany 
his  doctrine  of  Uberty  of  conscience  so  far  as  to  lead 
him  to  favor  the  toleration  of  the  mass  and  other  cere- 
monies of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  which,  as  being 
idolatrous,  he  thought  should  be  forbidden.^  Parliament, 
in  the  Puritan  period,  passed  severe  ordinauces  and  laws 
for  the  restraint  of  printing.*     But  the  Restoration  re- 

1  Keal,  fllitiiry  of  Ike  Puritaru,  ii.  615  mq. 

^  One  of  tlittoii'i  argumtnta  is  Hint  "  the  infection,  wbicb  is  from  book*  ol 
lontroversy  in  religion,"  is  more  (1»nj;iiTOii»  to  the  learned  Uian  to  tlie  if^nonust; 
and  he  K-fers  to  the  ttcittc  Aftniiiius.  who  "  waa  pcn-erled  "  by  reading  "• 
liun^«n  discourie,  written  at  Delft."  It  ia  curious  that  Milton,  as  ht«  trratin 
on  ChrMa»  Doctrint  prores,  himself  became  an  Armiaiau,  and  an  Aniui  b«> 
sides.  Wlxen  be  puliHalicd  "  Paradise  Lost,"  in  1667,  he  had  sotae  didiiulty  it 
procuring  a  licetise  ;  panly  on  account  of  tbe  illu^lj^tian,  in  the  flnt  ixok,  W 
tlis  eclipse,  that 

"  with  fear  of  change 

PerplBJCcf  monarehi," 

•  See  his  Tract,  Of  True  RiSijiim,  UtrtM/,  Schim,  Toleratim,  «t«.  (UTt)> 

*  May,  Conrt.  BUtor^  /</  England,  ii.  104. 
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aewed  tbe  extreme  severity  of  the  old  ensietmetits,  aiiil 
the  Licensing  Act  placed  nil  printing  under  the  control 
of  the  government.  Under  the  judges  Scrogga  and  Jef- 
fries, thLTii  was  a  cruel  enforcement  of  the  hateful  pro- 
visions of  this  act.     It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution, 

hen  Parliament,  in  1695,  refused  to  renew  this  measure, 
t  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  given  up  by  the  law  uf 

ngland.  There  might  be  contuiiied  persecution,  thi-ougli 
the  wide  extension  given  to  the  law  of  libel ;  but  there 
was  a  gradual  progress  towards  the  abolition  of  all  unjust 
restrictions  upon  the  publication  of  printed  matter.  The 
multiplying  of  newspapers  was  a.  practical  assertion  of 
this  liberty.  Thus  it  appears  that  under  Protestant  in- 
Btitutions,  although  tlie  fi'eedom  of  discussion  and  of  tlie 
press  was  not  at  once  attained,  although  tyrannical  hiws 
were  fj-amed  and  executed,  the  tendency  has  still  been  iu 
the  direction  of  an  emancipation  of  the  minds  of  men 
from  this  as  from  other  kinds  of  unjustifiable  restraint. 
That  the  genius  of  Protestantism  requires  this  liberty,  is 
now  almost  univei-sally  conceded. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  educa- 
tion in  Catholic  countries  fell  very  much  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits.  Among  the  members  of  this  society,  and 
among  the  pupils  who  were  trained  by  it,  there  is  in- 
eluded  a  long  list  of  men  who  are  distinguished  for  ser- 
vices rendered  to  science  and  learning.  But,  generally 
speakiDg,  it  is  in  mathematics,  physical  science,  and  anti- 
quarian research  —  departments  standing  in  no  close 
relation  to  their  moral  and  dogmatic  system  —  that  they 
have  won  their  eminence.  The  Jesuit  Society  hiis  pro- 
duced ftvute  writers  in  caauiatry  and  polemical  theology  . 
Bucb  men  aa  Suaroz  and  Bellarmine.  But  it  hiis  accom- 
plished little  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature  and  philoso- 
phy, which  require  the  genial  atmosphere  of  fi-eedom : 
uid  the  effect  of  its  trabuog,  as  a  rule,  has  not  been  to 
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searched,  aud  books,  obno^ous  only  od  account  of  theiir 
doctiines,  were  seized,  Whitgiit  caused  the  penal  rules 
on  this  whole  subject  to  be  sharpened,  aud  exercised 
vigilance  in  enforcing  them.  One  of  the  charges  against 
Laud  at  h\a  impeachment,  in  1644,  was,  that  he  had  sup- 
jiresBed  Uie  Geneva  Bible,  and  other  books  in  which 
popery  was  attacked.  But  the  managers  of  the  impuac-b  - 
ment  coupled  with  this  charge  the  accusation  that  he  bad 
permitted  to  he  introduced  and  sold  works  in  which  Ar- 
miaian  and  Roman  CathoUc  opinions  were  countenanced-' 
It  was  not  his  suppression  of  books,  but  of  a  particular 
class  of  books,  which  constituted  his  offense.  In  the  same 
year,  Milton  dedicated  to  Parliament  bis  ringing  speech 
for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Pnnting,  the  "  Areopagit- 
ica,"  which  he  fitly  prefaced  by  lines  from  Euripides, 
beginning :  — 


•This  18  true  liberty,  wbi>ii  freebofn  iebii, 
Hariug  to  ulvisc  tbe  public,  mar  speak  free, 
Which  he  who  can,  and  will,  aemiTvea  high  praise."  * 


But  oven  Milton,  it  may  he  observed  hei'e,  did  not  carry 
bis  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience  so  far  as  to  lead 
him  to  fayor  the  tolei'atioD  of  the  mass  and  other  cere- 
monies of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  which,  as  being 
idolatrous,  he  thought  should  be  forbidden.^  Parlianaeut, 
in  the  Puritan  period,  passed  severe  ordiuauceB  and  laws 
for  the  restraint  of  printing.*     But  the  Restoration  re- 

•  Neal,  Bittorij  of  the  Puritaru,  ii.  51S  enj. 

3  One  of  Mitlon'a  ar^imeuta  ia  that  "  tbe  infectlan,  which  la  from  book*  d 
lontixiVBrBy  in  religion,"  ia  tnorn  (inngeroua  to  tbe  le»m«l  than  to  tlie  i(fnoruit! 
and  he  refers  lo  the  acute  Arniiniu»,  who  "was  per^'crtud  "  by  nacting  "» 
iiamelosa  discourse,  wrinen  St  Delft,"  It  ia  curious  th»t  Milton,  s«  bi.«  tre»tia« 
on  Ckriitiiin  Doctrine  proves,  hiinwlf  became  an  Arrainiaji,  and  an  Arian  be- 
sidea.  When  he  pnbliahed  "Paradise  Lost,"  in  186T,  be  had  eome  diJliculty  ia 
procuring  a  license  ;  partly  ou  account  of  tbe  illuatiatlon,  in  the  fini  hi-ok,  of 
El  IB  eclipaOj  that 

"  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarohi." 

•  See  hia  Trac'.,  Of  True  Religion,  Flerety,  ScAUm,  Toleration,  tie.  (lOTlV 

•  *•■▼,  Conit.  Bittvry  of  Engliind,  ii.  104. 
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newed  the  extreme  severity  of  the  old  enivctmeuts,  and 
the  Licensing  Act  placed  all  printing  under  the  control 
of  the  governnient.  Under  the  judges  Seroggs  and  Jef- 
fries, there  was  a  cruel  enforcement  of  the  hateful  pro- 
-rifflons  of  this  act.  It  waa  not  until  after  the  Revolution, 
when  Parhument,  in  11j95,  refused  to  renew  tliis  measure, 
that  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  given  up  by  the  law  of 
England.  There  might  be  continued  persecution,  through 
the  wide  extension  given  to  the  law  of  hbel ;  but  there 
was  a  gradual  progress  towards  the  aboUtion  of  all  unjust 
restrictions  upon  the  publication  of  printed  matter.  The 
multiplying  of  newspapers  was  a>  practical  assertion  of 
this  Uberty.  Thus  it  appears  that  under  Protestant  in- 
stitutions, although  the  freedom  of  discussion  and  of  the 
press  was  not  at  once  attained,  ulthough  tyrannical  laws 
were  fi'anied  and  executed,  the  tendency  has  still  been  in 
the  direction  of  an  emancipation  of  the  minds  of  men 
from  this  as  fi-om  other  kinds  of  unjustifiable  restraint, 
That  the  genius  of  Protestantisni  requires  this  liberty,  is 
now  almost  universally  conceded. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  educa- 
tion in  Catholic  countries  fell  very  much  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits.  Among  the  members  of  this  society,  and 
among  the  pupils  who  were  trained  by  it,  there  is  in- 
cluded a  long  Ust  of  men  who  are  distinguished  for  »er- 
tices  rendered  to  science  and  learning.  But,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  in  mathematics,  physical  science,  and  anti- 
quarian research  —  departments  standing  in  no  close 
relation  to  their  moral  and  dogmatic  system  —  that  they 
have  won  theii"  eminence.  The  Jesuit  Society  has  pro- 
duc«d  <n.,ute  writers  m  casuistry  and  polemical  theology  , 
such  men  as  Suarez  and  Bellarraine.  But  it  has  accom- 
plished httlo  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature  and  philoso- 
phy, which  require  the  genial  atmosphere  of  fi'eedom ; 
and  the  effect  of  its  trauioig,  as  a  rule,  has  not  been  to 
H 
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stimulate  and  fructify  the  Qiind,  and  to  put  it  on  the  path 
of  original  activity  trnd  production. 

In  all  Protestant  lands,  the  nniveraai  diffusion  of  tha 
Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongues,  has  proved  an  iostruDient 
of  culture  of  inestimable  value.  Apart  from  its  dii'ect 
religious  iuflueuce,  tlie  Bible  has  carried  into  the  house- 
holds, even  of  the  humblest  cksstts,  a  most  effective  meana 
of  mental  stimulation  and  instruction.  By  its  historyj 
poetry,  ethics,  theology,  it  has  expanded  the  intellect  of 
common  men,  and  roused  them  to  reflection  on  themea 
of  the  highest  moment.  The  scene  which  Bums  depicts 
in  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night "  suggests  not  only  the 
religious  power  of  the  Bible  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  but 
also  its  elevating  and  inspiring  influence  within  the  entire 
Mphero  of  montal  action.  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
never,  by  a  general  prohibition,  interdicted  the  use  of  tlie 
Bible  to  the  laity  j  but  it  has  done  little  to  promote  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ten  Rules  relating  to  the  censoiship 
of  books,  which  emanated  from  the  CooucLl  of  Trent,  im- 
pose severe  restrictions  upon  the  circulation  and  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  languages,  "  luas- 
much,"  they  say,  "  as  it  is  manifest  from  experience,  that 
if  the  Holy  Bible,  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  be 
indiaciiminately  allowed  to  every  one,  the  temerity  of 
men  will  cause  more  evil  than  good  to  arise  from  it ;  it  is, 
on  this  point,  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishops  or 
inquiaitoi-s,  who  may,  by  the  advice  of  the  priest  or  con- 
fessor, permit  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue  by  Catholic  authors,  to  those  persons 
whose  faitli  and  piety,  they  apprehend,  will  be  augmented, 
and  not  Injured  by  it ;  and  this  pennission  they  mutft 
have  in  writing.  But  if  any  one  shall  have  the  presump- 
ticn  to  read  or  possess  it  without  such  writttin  permission 
be  shall  not  receive  absolution  until  he  have  first  da- 
liveied  up  such  Bible  to  the  ordinary.  Booksellers,  how 
ever,  who  shall  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  Bibles  in  th« 
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rnlgar  tongue,  to  persona  not  having  bucH  permission, 
shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  books,  to  be  applied  by  the 
bishop  to  some  pious  use ;  and  be  subjected  to  sncb 
other  penalties  as  the  bishop  shall  judge  proper,  accord- 
ing to  the  quaUty  of  the  offense.  But  regulars  shall  noi- 
thea?  read  nor  purchase  such  Bibles  without  a  special 
license  from  their  superiors.''  ^  This  rule  fairly  indicates 
the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  since  the  Tridentine 
Council.  This  policy  had  its  origin  after  the  movements 
of  the  laity,  in  Romanic  countries,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
against  ecclesiastical  abuses,  when  the  Waldenaes  and 
other  sects  resorted  to  the  Bible,  and  encouraged  the 
reading  of  it.  In  England  the  opposition  to  Wickliffe 
had  a  similar  effect  in  leading  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  to  discountenance  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  The  Jansenista,  Amauld  and  hia  asso- 
ciates, advocated  a  more  free  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by 
the  laity ;  but  they  were  combated  on  this  point,  as  on 
other  peculiarities  of  their  system.  Even  in  recent  times 
folminationa  have  been  sent  forth  from  the  Vatican 
against  Bible  societies ;  and  this  hostility  is  not  only 
directed  against  translations  made  by  Protestants,  but 
against  the  unrestricted  circulation  of  any  vera  on  s  in  the 
language  of  the  people.  Back  of  all  these  rules  and  pro- 
hibitions, however,  there  is  another  formidable  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  the  general  reading  of  the  Bible  among 
Roman  Catholic  laymen.  It  arises  from  the  doctrine  that 
they  are  incapable  of  interpreting  it.  In  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church,  the  Scriptures  were  rendered  into  the  lan- 
guages of  the  tribes  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  carried. 
The  Fathers  were  not  opposed  tc  the  i  eading  of  them  by 
the  people.  Even  as  late  as  Gregory  I.  they  recommend  it. 
But  the  practice  began  to  fall  into  disuse  in  consequence 
»f  the  prevalent  belief  that  laymen  are  incompetent  to  un- 


'  A  pp.  i.  id  Concil.  Trid    Be  Uhrit  prokib,  Eeg.  iv.    The  rules  ire  tree* 
«tad  by  Mandham,  Th»  LUtrary  Putlcf  qftht  ChurtK  qfSomt,  p.  63  wq 
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derataml  it  —  incapable  of  deciphering  ita  meaning  fot 
themselves.  Protestant  teachers,  on  the  contrary,  have 
declared  that  the  Bible  ib  intelligible  to  plain  men,  and 
^iiave  miiversuUy  incnlcated  upon  all  the  obligation  tc 
riead  it  habitually.  Tlie  English  version  and  the  traiisla- 
ti>n  of  Luther  have  entered  into  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  nations  to  which  they  severally  belong,  with  an  ex- 
citing and  transforming  energy,  the  wholesome  eflEect  and 
full  eiftent  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  To  say 
nothing  of  a  strictly  reUgious  influence,  if  we  could  sub- 
tract from  the  German  mtnd  the  effect,  regarded  only 
from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  of  Luther's  Bible,  and 
do  the  same  in  the  case  of  our  version  in  its  relation  to  the 
English-speaking  race,  how  incalculable  would  be  the  loss ! 
The  effect  of  the  Reformation  uiwn  hterature  in  Eng- 
land is  generally  understood.  The  age  of  Elizabeth,  the 
era  of  Spenser  and  Raleigh,  of  Bivcon  and  Shakespeare, 
was  the  period  in  which  the  ferment  caused  by  the  Ref- 
ormation was  at  its  height,  -Mid  when  Protestantism 
established  its  supremacy  over  the  English  mind.  That 
Protestantism  was  a  life-giving  element  in  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  eminent  authors  of  that  iind  of  the  follow- 
ing ages  drew  their  inspiration,  admits  of  no  reasonable 
doubt.  We  have  only  to  imagine  that  the  reign  of  Mary 
and  her  religious  system  had  continued  through  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  we  shall  appreciate  the  indispensable 
part  which  Protestantism  took  in  the  creation  of  that 
great  literary  epoch.  The  great  writera  of  the  Eliza- 
(ethiin  period  have  been  called  "  men  of  the  Renaissance, 
not  men  of  the  Reformation." '  A  brilliant  French  au- 
thor has  even  grouped  them  together  imder  the  title  of 
the  "  Pagan  Renaissance."  ^  It  is  quite  true  that  they 
derived  their  materials  largely  from  the  poets  and  novel- 
jBts  of  Italy  ;  that  the  influence  of  the  Itahan  culture  ia 

1  Mattbow  AmoU,  Schools  and  Uaktrsititt  cm  tht  Contiiumt,  p.  IM. 
1  Tune,  nUtcru  of  Engluh  LiUratitre,  t.  143  set). 
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"inaiiilsst  in  tlieir  works.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
rUssification  jitst  mentioned  is  not  so  incorrect.  More- 
aver,  the  English  writers  of  this  grand  era  were  true  to 
themselves  ;  they  are  marlied  by  a  fresh  vigor  and  genn- 
ine  naturalness.  At  tlie  same  time,  their  venehition  for 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  their  profound,  unaffected 
faith,  are  equally  conspicuous  ;  and  by  tiiia  quality  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  school  of  the  Renaissance  In 
Sonthem  Europe.  Tlie  same  French  critic  to  whom  we 
lave  referred,  adverts,  in  another  passage,  to  tlie  constant 
influence  of  "  the  grave  and  grand  idea  "  of  religion,  and 
adds :  "  In  the  greatest  prose  ^vi-iters,  Bacon,  Burton,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Raleigh,  we  see  the  fruits  of  veneration, 
a  settled  belief  in  the  obscure  beyond ;  in  short,  faith  and 
prayer.  Several  prayers  written  by  Bacon  are  amongst 
the  finest  known  ;  and  the  courtier  Raleigh,  whibt  writ- 
ing of  the  faU  of  empi  res,  and  Iiow  the  barbarous  nations 
had  destroyed  this  grand  and  magnificent  Roman  Empire, 
ended  liis  book  with  the  ideas  and  tone  of  a  Boasnet."  ^ 
ft  is  not  more  true  that  Shalteapeare  rises  above  all  the 
narrow  confines  of  sect,  than  that  his  dramas  reveal  a 
deep  faith  in  a  supernatural  order,  and  are  pervaded  with 
the  fundamental  verities  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
boldness  and  independence  of  the  Elizabethan  writei-s, 
their  fearless  and  earnest  pursuit  of  truth,  and  their 
solemn  sense  of  religion,  apart  from  all  asceticism  and 
superstition,  are  among  the  efEects  of  the  Reformation,^ 
This  is  equally  true  of  them  as  it  is  of  Milton  and  of 
the  greatest  of  their  successors.  Nothing  save  the  im- 
pulse which  Protestantism  gave  to  the  Engbsh  mind,  and 
the  intellectual  ferment  which  was  engendered  by  it,  ^vill 
account  for  the  literary  phenomena  of  the  Elizabethan 
times. 


1  i.  378.     The  pa<><tige  of  R&leigli  is  the  aposCripbe,  begtnniDg:    "O,  vlo- 
ncnt,  Jiitt,  and  mighlifl  Dealh!  " 

*  A  just  view  (tf  this  maner  is  preTeatred  bj  H 
(.11.  of  lie  Atjt  of  Elaabtlh  {ItcL  i.),  wb-^re  tl 
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Tbe  Elefornmtion  in  Gennany  traoBf erred  literary  ao 
dTity  from  the  South  to  the  North.*     Since  that  tim^ 
Hie  literary  achieTemeDtit  qd  the  Catholic  rade  hare  been, 
in  comparison  with  thooe  of  tbe  Protestanta.  insigniBcant. 
A  learned  Catholic  scholar  has  stated  the  difficoky  vthich 
he  experieooed  in  finding  Catholic  names  worthy  of  note, 
vrben  he   undertook   the  task   of  describing  tlie  state  of 
learning  in  Germany  in  tbe  period  after  the  Reformation.* 
Ht}  attributes  this  intellectual  dearth  to  tbe  methods  of 
education  adopted  by  the  Jesuits,  who  obtained  so  exten- 
sive a  control  over  the  instruction  of  the  young.     In  the 
eeventeenth  century,  theolc^cal  controversy  and  the  des- 
olating effects  of  war  prevented  Germany  from  emulating 
England  in  the  path  of  science  and  literature.     But  the 
eighteenth  century  opens  with  the  illustrious  name  of 
Leibnitz  ;  and  from  that  time,  especially  from  the  mid- 
dle of  that  century,  the  achievements  of  the  German 
mind  in  all  branches  of  human  knowledge  have  surpassed 
those  of  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern.     Germany 
has  earned  the  distinction  of  being  tJie  land  of  scholars. 
It  appeal's  that  in  England,  immediately  after  the  Refor- 
rnKtion,  tbe  cause  of  learning  suffered  in  consequence  of 
the  injury  done  to  schools  by  the  confiscations  of  Henrj- 
VIII.,  and  by  the  rapacity  of  his  courtiers  and  those  of 
Edward.^    The  attention  given  to  theological  disputes  in 
tlio  Uuiversities  tended  for  a  while  to  tbe  same  result. 
In  Germany,  moat  of  the  Protestant  leaders  were  devott-d 
Humanists,     In  the  ferment  excited  at  first  by  the  Wit- 
tenberg Reform,  there  was  danger  that  science  and  edu- 
CHtioti  %vould  be  neglected ;  and  of  this  danger  Melani> 
thon  was  painfully  sensible.*     He  made  schools  an  object 

i  Owrioiu,  G4(h,  rl.  paetUeh.  !fatianai-Lit.,  Th,  ill,  90. 

•  DtiUtitgisr,  Vortrilgf,  ete.  (Munich,  IBTS). 

•  Wutm,  flulars  qf  EngUA  Pottry,  i.  §  xxxvi.;  Arnold,  SekaoU  aad  ITwt- 
mtMm,  etc.,  p.  153. 

•  Th*  iuiKi«ty  of  Metancthon  on  this  «ubi]Vct,  t-  few  fern  kfter  the  Latiitni 
vDvvniviit  ooainanevd,  >nd  the  elTort*  in  behalf  of  educatian  to  which  b«  n< 
rfoii>ptiNl,  in  dnieribeil  Iiy  Galle,  Chumktcriilik  MttanctJumt,  p.  lit. 
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it  eamost  care.  For  his  aervicea  in  this  direction  lie  baa 
woni  since  the  honorable  title  of  "Preceptor  of  Ger- 
mxmy." 

In  no  Protestant  countriea  was  the  particular  effect  of 
the  Reformation  which  we  are  now  considering,  more 
striking,  than  in  Holland  and  in  Scotland.  Holland,  iia 
it  emerged  victorious  fiom  its  struggle  with  Spain,  be- 
came everywhere  famous  for  the  number  and  erudition 
of  its  scholara,  and  for  the  universal  intelligence  of  it« 
people.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  ccntnry, 
Leyden,  whidi  owed  its  University  to  the  victory  which 
it  gained  over  its  besiegers  in  1574,  was  the  most  re- 
nowned seat  of  learning  in  Western  Europe,  Two  thou- 
sand pupils  resorted  to  it  at  one  time,  and  acholsirs  like 
Scaliger  were  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  its  teachers.  In 
the  valor  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  culture,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  diminutive  size  of  its  territory,  Holland  re- 
sembled the  Greece  of  ancient  times.  Even  more  con- 
■picuous  is  the  intellectaal  influence  of  Protestantism 
apon  Scotland.  Holland  was  not  wanting  in  intellectual 
activity  before  the  Reformation ;  but  Scotland  owes  al- 
most everything  to  the  religious  reform.  Before,  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  ignorant  and  in  a  state  of  ser- 
vile dependence  on  the  nobles.  The  preaching  of  Knox 
struck  a  deep  root  in  the  heart  of  the  Scotch  commons. 
When  the  nobles  faltered,  or  consulted  expediency  or 
selfish  Interest,  it  was  found  that  the  middling  and  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  who  had  embraced  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  could  not  be  managed,  but  were  steadfast  in  de- 
fense of  their  liberty  and  religion.^  The  freedom  of 
Scotland,  its  general  intelligence,  and  the  literary  emi« 
nence  wliich  a  great  array  of  distinguished  names  in 
Bcienee  pud  letters  have  given  it,  are  the  result  of  the 

>  ITiia  effett  of  the  Refonnition  is  well  set  (ortli  by  Mr.  Froude,  Short  Stwiui 
M  Great  Subjeeti,  p.  128  (The  Influr^^ce  )(  the  Reformation  on  the  Scnttiife 
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Reformation.  The  minds  of  men  were  quickened  and 
inTigorated  by  the  discussion  of  religious  qaestions.  An 
atmosphere  was  created  in  which  the  fruits  of  genius  and 
learnijig  have  appeared  in  abundance. 

The  peculiar  character  »f  the  Keformation  is  manifest  in 
its  uifluenGe  on  philosophy.  The  Scholastic  theology  and 
ett.i^  were  intertwtn^'d  with  the  system  of  Aristotle. 
The  subversion  of  his  supremacy,  as  he  was  interpreted 
and  B&  hiB  method  was  employed  by  the  Schoolmen,  in- 
volved the  overthrow  of  the  whole  fabric  which  they  bad 
constructed  by  his  aid,  and  was  an  indispensable  means 
to  this  end.  This  philosophical  revolution  was  begun  by 
the  Humanists,  and  consummated  at  the  Reformation. 
By  tlie  indirect  eEFect  of  Protestantism,  there  arose 
another  philosophical  method,  on  the  foundation  of  wliich 
the  modern  schools  of  metaphysics  rest. 

The  path  was  broken  for  the  assault  upon  the  Scholas- 
tic Aristotle,  by  the  pure  Aristotelians,  as  they  wei« 
called;  those  Italian  Humanists  in  the  first  half  of  the 
^xteenth  century,  who  set  up  the  ideas  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  derive  from  the  original  text  of  the  Stagiritc, 
against  the  Scholastic  interpretations  of  him.  The  rise 
of  a  school  of  Platonists  was  not  without  an  influence  in 
the  same  direction.  The  Reformers  directly  assaulted 
the  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  ethics,  as  far  aa  they 
were  embodied  in  the  Pelagian  theoli^y,  sad  likewise 
his  dialectical  method  as  underlying  the  endless  subtleties 
%nd  bewildtiring  casuistry  of  the  medi-Tval  systems.  It 
IS  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  Luther  was  abso- 
lutely hostile  to  philosophy.  His  declamation  against 
Aristotle  is  on  the  grounds  just  stated,  and  is  qualified 
by  other  expressions  of  a  different  tenor.'     Melanclhoi: 

I  "  I  would  willingly,"  lie  uid,  "  ke«p  Arintotle's  books  on  logic,  rhetoric, 
•mil  podticii,  or  tiave  Oitm  abridged,  for  the;'  can  be  read  with  pmflt,  snd  exet 
ciw  yoMUf^  people  in  f peaking  and  pr^nt'hinf;  well;  but  the  tommenlA  And 
ninute  divisions  bad  better  hn  left  nf!."  A»  dtn  chriitL  Adti  {1520,1  Fir 
.Iher  paBHi««a  fruoi  Luther,  of  ■  like  Isnur.  ate  Gieseler.  1.  ii.  3   $  IS  n.  6. 
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miA  more  and  more  impreaaed  witt  the  neceaai^  of  a 
careful  ami  thorough  training  for  ministers,  and  of  build- 
ing up  the  study  of  philoaophy  as  well  aa  of  classical  lit- 
erature ill  the  German  schools.  Accordingly  he  prepared 
teit-bookfi  on  tlie  basis  of  the  treatises  of  Aristotle,  which 
long  held  their  phvce.  Among  the  Protestant  theologiaiia, 
Aristotle,  in  the  shape  in  which  he  was  now  studied,  re^ 
gained  his  authority  j  so  tliat  when  Peter  Ramus  attacked 
his  logical  system  and  endeavored  to  supphmt  it,  the  new 
scheme  was  considered  by  many,  among  whom  was  Beza, 
a  dangerous  umovation. 

The  ground  which  had  been  held  by  Aristotle  could 
not  be  left  unoccupied.  Philosophy  must  be  recon- 
structed. Yet  a  new  system  would  have  to  fight  ita 
way  to  acceptance ;  for  Aristotle,  notwithstanding  the 
attacks  of  the  Humanists  and  of  the  Reformers,  still 
maintained  bis  hold  in  the  Catholic  universities  —  in 
Paris,  for  example,  and  in  the  universities  of  Italy  ;  and 
was  defended  as  the  prop  of  orthodox  theology.  The 
two  renovators  of  philosophy  are  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes. 
The  systems  of  both  are  indirectly  the  product  of  the 
Reformation.  Bacon  is  not  the  originator  of  a  new 
method,  much  less  of  a  new  metaphybic  ;  but  in  his  \ng- 
orous  assault  upon  the  scientific  procedure  of  the  School- 
men, which  was  identified  with  the  name  of  Aristotle, 
and  in  his  weighty  appeal  against  the  authority  of  tradi- 
tion in  physical  study,  and  in  behalf  of  independent 
investigation  by  the  inductive  process,  he  harmonized 
with  the  spirit  and  evinced  the  influence  of  Protestant- 
ism. The  name  of  Des  Cartes  is  more  properly  con- 
nected with  the  new  method  which  characterizes  modern, 
as  distinguished  from  mediaeval  philosophy,^  lu  the 
scholastic  period,  philosophy  was  subservient  to  theology. 
Philosophy  had  its  task  set ;  it  must  assume  the  truth  of 

I  BontUier,  HUt.  dt  la  PhilotopUt  CatiinewM  (1  vois.  1864);  BaillBt,  La  VU 
M  OtiearUt  13  voli.  1B91):  Ritter.  Gtch.  it.  chriilL  IMl,  ril  I  »«l. 
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B  great  body  of  propositions,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  able, 
vindicate  them  on  rational  grounds.  As  a  consequenoe, 
philosophy  and  theology  were  mingled  together,  in  a  way 
prejudicial  to  each.  The  method  with  which  the  name 
of  Des  Cartes  is  linked  is  utterly  dissimilar ;  first,  in 
separating  philosophy,  as  a  distinct  department,  from 
theology ;  secondly,  in  casting  out  all  assumptions,  all 
propositions  borrowed  from  other  sources,  all  authority, 
and  in  starting  with  the  mind's  own  primitive  intuitions, 
on  the  foundation  of  which,  with  the  tiid  of  logic,  the 
whole  superstructure  is  reared.  The  simple  thesis,  "  I 
think,  therefore  I  am,"  is  found,  it  may  be,  in  Augustine ; 
and  it  may  have  been  derived  from  him  ;  but  the  orig- 
inality of  Des  Cartes  lies  in  his  rejection  of  all  extraneous 
and  incongruous  matter,  and  in  his  placing  this  brief  bnt 
pregnant  affirmation  in  the  forefront  of  his  system.  On 
this  foundation  he  seeks  to  construct  a  proof  of  God, 
of  the  soul's  distinct  existence,  and  of  its  immortality. 
Philosopby  thus  takes  nothing  for  granted,  is  no  longer 
"  the  handmaid  "  of  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  but 
brings  up  everything  to  be  tested  at  its  own  tribnnaL 
Who  can  fail  to  detect  in  this  transformation  in  the 
character  and  position  of  philosophy  the  t^ency  of  the 
Reformation,  preceded  and  supported,  to  he  sure,  by 
Humanism  ? 

Des  Cartes  was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  and  edu- 
cated in  a  Jesuit  school.  He  made  a  constant  effort  to 
avoid  every  sort  of  conflict  with  the  Church  and  with  the 
champions  of  orthodoxy.  Prudently,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  quiet,  be  made  his  residence  in  Holland  and  in  Swe- 
den. He  carefully  disavowed  the  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  things  of  faith ;  adopting,  in  this  matter,  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  of  Montaigne  and  his  followers  in 
the  sixteenth,  and  of  the  free-thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  their  case,  these  professions  were  ironical 
wd  were  made  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  an  explicit  an 
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tagonism  to  the  Christian  faith  aad  its  adherents.  Dee 
Cartea  was  more  aerioiia  and  earnest  in  his  convictions  j 
yet  the  course  that  he  took  was  quite  as  much  prompted 
by  deference  to  a  settled  policy  as  by  the  dictates  of 
conscience.  It  was  characteristic  of  him,  as  soon  as  he 
beard  of  the  condemnation  of  Galileo,  to  suppress  his 
own  work  ou  "  The  World,"  in  which  he  bad  adTOCfited 
the  Copemican  view,  and  which  was  prepared  for  the 
press.  But  all  the  wariness  and  painstaking  of  Dea 
Cartes  did  not  avail.  The  empire  of  Scholasticism,  of 
which  the  Aristotelian  system  was  a  main  pillar,  could 
not  be  so  easilj'^  imderaiined.  The  Cartesian  system  waa 
denounced  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1624  a  decree  of 
Parliament  was  procured  against  it.  Its  principal  advo- 
cates were  the  gifted  men  of  the  Jansenist  school.  Pro- 
hibitions and  denunciations  of  the  new  philosophy  went 
forth  from  the  Coimcil  of  the  King,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  the  universities,  and  from  most  of  the  religious 
ordera,  until  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.' 
The  Jesuits,  whom  Des  Cartes  had  tried  hard  to  conciliate, 
were  Us  irreconcilable  opponents.  One  of  them,  Valois, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  clergy  of  France,  de- 
nounced him  and  his  followers  as  favorers  of  Calvin.^  In 
1663,  his  "  Meditations,"  with  some  of  his  other  writings, 
were  placed  on  the  Prohibitory  Index  at  Rome,  "  donee 
corrigantur ; "  and  there  his  name  still  stands,  with  the 
names  of  Locke,  Bacon,  Kant,  Cousin,  Jind  other  leaders 
in  philosophic  thought.  The  Sorbonne  made  a  second 
attempt  to  obtain  from  Parliament  a  condemnatory  de- 
cree against  the  Cartesian  system,  and  were  only  baffled 
by  the  wit  of  Boileau,  combined  with  the  reasoning  of 
Arcauld,*  After  this  time,  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes 
gained  favor  with  the  more  free-minded  scholars  and 
anthors — not  excepting  Bossuet —  who  adorned  the  lit 
erature  of  France  in  this  p?riod, 
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It  would  be  intcreatiag  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  Ret 
Drmation  upon  the  developraeat  of  other  braacLes  ol 
knowledge.  The  advance  of  the  science  of  mtematioual 
law  in  modem  times  is  connected  with  the  name  of 
Grjtiua  ;  and  the  rise  of  political  eeonomy  mth  tlif 
names  of  Hume  and  of  Adam  Smith.  The  natural  and 
physical  sciences  owe  their  uaexarapled  progress  to  tie 
freedom  with  which  their  investigations  are  prosecuttd, 
and  to  the  method  of  independent  ohserratioa  and  ex- 
periment which  ha3  displaced  the  deductive  and  con- 
jectural procedure  of  a  former  age.  But  there  is  one 
department  mth  regard  to  which  Protestantism  is  often 
eharged  mth  exerting  a  chilling  influence.  It  is  that  of 
the  fine  ails.  This  imputation,  however,  will  hardly  be 
made  respecting  music  and  poetry.  Nor,  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Gothic  architecture  —  a  genuine  product  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  German  mind  —  is  there  any 
type  of  building  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  an  offspring  of  its  peculiar  spirit.  It  is  only 
in  respect  to  painting  and  sculpture,  in  which  the  ideals 
of  Art  are  embodied  in  visible  form,  that  this  objection 
ean  be  brought  against  Protcst;mtism  with  any  plausi- 
bility. It  is  unquestionable  that  the  special  character  of 
Art  varies  with  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  peo- 
ples among  whom  it  springs  into  being.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  northern  races  of  the  German  stock  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  less  demonstrative,  less  impelled  by  an  inward 
impulse  to  give  visible  expression  to  their  eonceptionh, 
and  more  prone  to  abstract  thought  and  quiot  reflection, 
than  the  Latin  peoples,  especially  the  Itahans.'  This 
innattj  difference  is  not  without  its  eifeet  in  producing  'n 
the  southern  races  a  greater  satisfaction  with  a  ritujil  that 
rtxikes  the  senses ;  and  this  same  peculiarity  is  aspwiated 
with  an  artistic  impidse  and  skiU.     Yet  these  are  not  the 
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exclusive  possession  of  any  single  branch  of  the  human 
family.  The  Teutonic  race  liaa,  likewise,  given  evidence 
of  ita  capacity  for  the  highest  achievenients  in  art,  as  fl 
well  aa  for  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  ita  noblest 
products.  Itaiiau  painting  and  sculpture  were  tho  cre- 
ation of  the  Renaissance ;  and  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance  fl 
was  largely  pagan.  With  the  revival  of  Catholicism  Art 
declined.  In  the  Netherlands  there  appeared  a  new  and 
origiiial  development  of  Art;  and  in  Holland,  with  ita 
monotonous  scenery  and  cloudy  skies  —  a  country  in 
which  Protestantism  reigned  —  there  arose  a  school  of 
pEunters,  among  whom  is  found  one  of  the  most  origin&l 
and  impressive  of  all  ai-tists,  Rembrandt. 

The  most  important  topic  connected  with  the  pi'esent 
discussion  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  the  bearing  of 
the  Reformation  on  religion.  Religion  is  essential  to 
the  permanence  and  progresa  of  civihzation,  not  only  aa 
affording  motives  for  the  restraint  of  human  paasions  and 
the  counteraction  of  fidfishness,  but  aa  indispensable  to 
the  healthful  and  fruitful  exertion  of  the  intellectual  fao- 
ultiea.  "  When  the  religion  of  a  people  is  destroyed," 
writes  De  Tocqueville,  "  doubt  gets  hold  of  the  higher 
powers  of  the  intellect,  and  half  paralyzes  aU  the  others. 
Every  man  accustoms  himself  to  have  only  confused  and 
changing  notions  on  the  subjects  most  interesting  to  his 
fellow-creaturca  and  himself."  "  Such  a  condition  cannot  ^ 
bat  enervate  the  soul,  relax  the  springs  of  the  wiU,  and  H 
prepare  a  people  for  servitude."  "  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  faith  be  wanting  in  imui,  he  must  be  subject ;  and  ^ 
if  he  be  free,  he  must  believe."  ^  It  is  not  strange  that  H 
the  right  which  Protestantism  gives  to  the  individual 
v?ith  regard  to  his  rehgioua  belief,  should  be  thought  by 
some  to  put  the  interests  of  rehgion  in  peril.  But  this 
right  is,  in  another  aspect,  also  a  duty ;  this  freedom  im- 
poses a  responsibility ;  and  in  relegating  religion  more  to 
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the   individual,  Protestantiam  does  not  call  in  t^aestioti      ( 
the  validity  of  religious  feeljjigs  and  obligationfl.      Prot- 
estantism  fosters  a  spii-it   of    inquiry  ;   but  a   religion 
which,    like    Christianity,    relies    upon    persuasion,   and      , 
appeals  to  the  reason  and  conscience,  is  in  the  long  run      | 
profited  by  the  full  investigation  of  its  claims  and  doc- 
trines, whatever  temporary  evils  may  arise  from  the  per-     , 
verse  or  superficial  appliea.tion  of  the  understanding  to     I 
questions  in  the  solution  of  which  moral  and  religious 
feeling  muat  bear  a  pai't.     A  brief  historical  review  will      ,' 
show  that  the  Reformation  is  not  responsible  for  tenden-     ) 
ciea   to  scepticism    and    unbelief   which   have   revealed 
themselves  in   modern   society.     These   tendencies   dia-      , 
covered  themselves  before  Protestantism  appeared.     The     ' 
Renaissance  in  Italy  was  sceptical  in  its  spirit,     Pompo- 
natius  expressed  the  opinion  that  Christianity,  like  other.     \ 
religions  which  had  preceded  it,  had  passed  through  the      . 
periods  of  youth  and  maturity  and  had  arrived  at  the      1 
stage  of  obsolescence  and  decay.     Marsilius  Ficinus  saw 
HO  help  for  religion  for  the  time  and  until  God  should 
appear  by  some   miraculous   manifestation,  save  in   the 
bolstering  aid  of  philosophy  and  from  the  tenets  of  Pla- 
tonism.^     This  infidelity  sprang  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman   Catholic  Church,   partly  as  a  reaction   against 
superstitious  doctruies  and  practices  which  the  Charch 
countenanced,  partly  from  the  Epicurean  lives  of  eccieai» 
astics  and  the  worldliness  which  had  corrupted  the  piety 
of  tlie  official  guardians  of   religion.     Independently  of 
these  negative   influences,  however,  there  had  come  a 
time  when  reason,  conscious  of  itself  and  of  its  mature 
■trength,  rose  up  to  scrutinize  tlie  traditions  which  it  had 
accepted  without  a  question,  and  to  test  the  foundaliom 
on  which  faith  had  rested.     Such  an  epoch  occurs  in  tiie 
liistoiy  of  other  religions.     Had  practical  religion  existed 
in  greater  power,  this  natural  crisis  and  period  of  tnuiai 
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tion  might  have  been  safely  passed,  and  the  result  would 
have  been  at  once  a  more  enlightened  and  a  more  assured 
faith,  Protestantism,  with  the  warm  religious  life  which 
attended  its  rise,  did  actually  interpose  an  effectual  har- 
rier to  the  spread  of  infidelity,  and  for  the  time  smoth- 
ered its  germs.  But  the  latent  tendencies  to  wliich  we 
have  adverted  re-appeared,  and,  after  the  tide  of  religious 
earnestness  in  which  the  Reformation  began  had  aub- 
uded ;  after  practical  religion  was  lost,  in  a  measure,  in 
the  turmoil  of  theological  controversy,  and  by  the  de- 
moralizing effect  of  long  and  sanguinary  wars,  these 
tendencies  had  full  play.  Moreover,  Protestantism  was 
guilty  of  a  degree  of  mifaithfulness  to  one  of  its  own  car- 
dinal principles.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  dogmatic 
conformity,  in  connection  with  punctilious  tests  of  ortho- 
doxy, within  the  several  Protestant  communions,  was  felt 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  Protestant  principle  of  Hberty. 
Among  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation  a  new  scholaa- 
ticism  arose.  A  new  yoke  was  imposed,  hardly  less  oner- 
ous than  that  which  the  Reformation  had  cast  off.  Hence 
there  ensued  a  revolt,  an  extensive  reaction,  in  behalf  of 
this  negative  principle  of  opposition  to  human  authority 
in  religious  concerns.  Such  a  reaction,  in  the  absence  of 
an  adequate  check,  was  pushed  to  an  extreme  ;  so  that 
the  positive,  or  reUgious  element  of  Protestantism  was 
sacrificed.  The  cause  of  liberty  of  thought  became  iden- 
tified with  doubt  or  disbelief.  Modern  unbehef  first 
took  tlie  form  of  Deism,  which  spread  in  Europe  until  it 
became  the  fashionable  religion  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  England,  the  wearisome  conflict  of  theological 
oartieB  impelled  some  to  explore  for  a  fundamental  re- 
ligion underlying  these  differences,  for  a  creed  which  was 
held  by  all  in  common.  This  contributed  to  the  rise  of 
Free-thinking,  or  Deism,  of  which  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  was  the  first  advocate  of  distinction.  It  found 
the  most  congenial  horn  3  in    France,  whence  it  spread 
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among  other  nations,  which  then  looked  to  France  foi 
tlieu"  opinions  aa  well  as  their  manners  and  ftishiona. 
The  creed  of  Deism  was  an  heivloom  from  Christianity, 
The  sense  of  the  supernatiiTiil,  weakened  though  it  was, 
still  sustained  the  belief  in  a  personal  God,  however  ha 
might  be  set  a  distance  from  men.  Pantheism  was  a  sec- 
ond legitimate  step  in  the  same  path.  It  is  the  denial  of 
the  supernatural  altogether  ;  it  merges  the  Creator  in  the 
creation,  or  rather  in  nature,  which  is  considered  the 
manifestation  of  an  impersonal  force  or  law.  These 
types  of  unbelief  affected  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
nations  alike.  But  France,  Catholic  France,  was  the 
principal  centre  of  scepticism  in  the  last  century.  Even 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  Mersenae,  the  friend  of  Dea 
Cartes,  siiid  that  there  were  fifty  thousand  Atheists  in 
Paris.  It  was  doubtless  an  exaggerated  statement ;  yet 
the  number  of  the  neutral  class,  which  accepted  neither 
Catholicism  nor  Protestantism,  was  large  ;  and  this  class 
either  denied  or  doubted  the  truth  of  Revelation.^  Deism, 
and  finally  Materialism  and  Atheism,  became  the  creed  of 
the  philosophers  and  of  the  educated  class.  When  the 
great  Revolution  burst  forth,  there  was  no  principle  of 
religion  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  chasten  and  direct 
the  passions  which  had  been  excited  to  fury  by  a  long 
course  of  misgovemraent  and  oppression.  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jansenlsts  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots, 
had  deprived  France  of  a  moral  force  which  might  have 
saved  it  from  unspeakable  calamities.  At  the  present 
day  the  religious  scepticism  of  the  educated  classea  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France  is  a  notorious  faet.  History 
demonstrates  that  the  principle  of  authority,  as  it  is 
maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  constitutes  no  saft*- 
guard  against  infidelity  and  irreligion.     On  the  contrary 

1  Siiinte  Bcare  si^a  oF  tfae  nSga  of  Louis  3tIV.,  that  it  ma  "  mJoed "  b; 
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llie  attempt  to  exert  an  undue  control  over  reason  and 
conscience,  tends  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  wLicli  is 
liable  not  only  to  reject  the  yoke  that  is  sought  to  be  im- 
posed, but  with  it,  also,  the  veritioa  of  religion.  The 
spectacle  of  superstitious  beliefs  and  customs,  ret-ained  in 
aa  enlightened  era,  has  a  like  effect.  Neither  Protes- 
tantism nor  Catholicism  can  a£Eord  an  absolute  guar;iutee 
againat  the  incoming  and  spread  of  unbelief.  But  as  far 
as  phenomena  of  this  sort  can  be  traced  to  Protestantism, 
it  is  to  a  Protestantism  which  is  disloyal  to  its  cwn  prin- 
ciples. Experience  proves  that  coercion  is  not  adajited 
to  procure  conviction.  No  sounder  wisdom,  respecting 
the  treatment  of  dissent,  has  ever  been  discovered  than 
that  of  Gamaliel :  "  Refrain  from  these  men  and  let  them 
alone ;  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will 
come  to  nought." 

German  RationaUsm  has  assumed  two  forms,  a  critical 
and  a  philosophical.  On  the  one  hand,  in  a  movement 
that  began  with  the  Arminian  scholars  of  Holland,  but 
■which  dates  in  Germany  fi'ora  the  theologian  Semler, 
there  has  appeared  an  acti'vity  in  Biblical  and  historical 
criticism  without  a  parallel.  Inquiries  of  this  naturo, 
which  have  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  several  books  of 
the  Bible,  their  date  and  authorship,  and  their  true  in- 
terpretation, with  the  history  of  the  canon,  and  with  the 
mature  of  Inspiration,  and  of  the  authority  conferred  by 
it,  are  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  are 
even  required  by  its  principles.  Ecclesiastical  tradition 
cannot  be  blindly  accepted,  but  must  be  subjected  to  ex- 
amination. Luther  set  the  example  of  such  criticism  in  the 
jadgmenta  —  whatever  exceptions  maybe  justly  taken  to 
their  soundness  -  —  which  he  passed  upon  canonical  books, 
and  in  his  comments  upon  various  portions  of  Goriptnre ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  nis  mind  was  imbued  rith  the 
deepest  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God.  The  in^e3t%7.v- 
*ion8  of  German  scholarship  for  the  Imt  centurj',  whatcve* 
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amoQiit  of  error  and  groundless  hypotJieals  may  have  heva 
iucidtintal  to  them,  have  added  vastly  to  our  knowledga 
of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  antiquity.  In  the  philo- 
sophical direction,  Rationalism  was  at  first  Deistic  ;  it 
adopted  for  its  creed  the  three  facts  of  God,  fi-ee-will,  and 
immortality,  whicn  Kant  derived  from  the  practical  rea- 
son. In  the  successors  of  Kant,  the  influence  of  Spinozii 
was  mingled  with  that  of  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg. 
Pantheistic  speculation  supplanted  Deism,  and  gave  riae 
to  a  nevF  phase  in  Biblical  and  historical  criticism.  Eich 
horn  and  Panlua  were  succeeded  by  Strauss  and  Baur. 
In  the  field  of  pbilosophy,  the  school  of  materialism  haa 
also  had  its  adherents.  It  is  far  from  being  true  that 
German  science  has  been  uniformly  allied  to  scepticism 
and  nnbehef.  In  Schleiermacher,  deep  religious  feeling 
appeared  in  union  with  the  highest  degree  of  critical  and 
philosophical  acumen.  He  commimicated  an  impulse  to 
many  who  dissent  from  his  opinions.  Through  him  there 
has  arisen  a  great  body  of  scholai-a,  who  respect  the  claims 
both  of  science  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  have  un- 
dertaken, in  a  free  and  unbiased  spirit,  which  Protestant- 
ism demands,  to  explore  the  past  and  to  investigate  the 
documents  of  the  Christian  faith,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  reco^Tiized  the  indestructible  foundations  of 
religion,  which  are  laid  in  the  intuitions  and  necessities  of 
the  soul,  and  in  the  facts  of  historj'.  The  origin  of  Ka- 
tionahsm,  and  its  relation  to  the  Reformation,  hare  been 
thus  described  by  Neandcr:  "The  first  living  develop- 
ment of  Protestantism  was  succeeded,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  by  a  stagnation.  The  CathoUc 
Church  lay  benumbed  in  its  external  ecelesiasticism  ;  the 
Protestant  in  its  one-sided  engrossment  in  doctrinal  ab- 
stractions. Since  the  ruling  form  of  doctrine  was  stiffly 
held,  in  opposition  to  all  free  development,  such  as  the 
{ir'mciple  of  Protestantism  demands,  reactions  of  thii 
iriginal  principle  were  called  forth  in  the  Lutheran  ai^d 
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Reformed  Cliui'ches,  Tliis  reactionary  tendency,  In  the 
form  of  an  emancipation  from  a  dogmatic  yoke,  was  car- 
ried, in  the  eighteenth  century,  far  beyond  its  original 
aim.  The  reformatory  movement,  being  negative,  be- 
came revolutionary.  With  this  there  was  coimected  a 
new  epoch  in  the  general  progress  of  nations.  The 
cnlture  which  had  gi'own  up  under  the  rule  of  the  Church,, 
sought  to  make  itself  independent.  Keaaon,  striving  after 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  in  which  it  had  been 
held  by  the  despotical  power  of  the  Church,  revolted ; 
and  Christian  doctrine  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  new 
conflict  with  this  opposing  element;  but,  inasmuch  as 
Christian  doctrine  was  posaeased  of  a  more  powerful 
principle,  it  could  successfully  withstand  the  danger. 
The  conflict  served  to  purify  it  from  the  diaturbing  ad- 
mixture of  human  elements,  and  to  bring  to  view  the 
harmony  of  eveiything  purely  human  with  that  which 
is  diNTna.  Thus  there  arose,  especially  in  Germany,  a 
period,  which  began  with  Semler,  of  the  breaking  up  of 
previous  beliefs  ;  but  this  critical  process  was  a  sifting  and 
a  preparation  for  a  new  creation,  which  emanated  pre- 
dominantly from  Schleiermacher,  This,  also,  could  de- 
velop itself  only  in  a  renewed  conflict  with  Rationalism  : 
and  in  tliis  conflict  we  at  the  present  time  are  engaged,"  > 
The  multiplying  of  sects  under  Protestantism  has  fre- 
quently formed  the  matter  of  a  grave  objection  to  it.  In 
the  first  generation  of  the  Reformers,  the  hope  of  a  res- 
toration of  ecclesiastical  unity,  by  means  of  a  general 
council,  was  not  given  up.  For  a  considerable  period, 
Protestants  aimed  to  reform  the  national  chm'ches,  with 
the  aim  and  expectation  of  preserving  their  integrity. 
The  design  was  to  abolish  abuses  and  to  reconstitute  the 
creed,  polity,  and  ritual,  in  conformity  with  their  own 
'/deas.  But  in  some  countries  —  in  France,  for  example 
—  they  found  themselves  in  a  minority,  and  unable  to  ao- 

1  Doimengetckichle,  .  S3,  M. 
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ctimplisli  their  end.  Liberty  for  them  to  exist,  and  ma 
tuiil  toleration  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  th< 
sundered  Church,  was  the  most  that  could  be  hoped  for 
But  in  Protestant  countries,  divisions  arose  which  proved 
irreconcilable.  Thus  in  England,  the  difference  as  tc 
the  form  which  the  Reformation  ought  to  take,  separated 
Piotestanta  into  two  opposing  camps.  Then  other  parties 
appeared,  who  were  convinced  of  the  unrighteousness  or 
impohcy  of  estabhshments,  whatever  might  be  the  ec- 
clesiastical system  which  it  was  proposed  to  render 
national  by  a  connection  with  the  State.  Sects  have 
raultiphed  in  Protestant  countries  in  a  manner  which  the 
early  Reformers  did  not  anticipate.  On  this  subject  of 
denominational  or  sectarian  divisions,  it  may  be  said  with 
ti-uth,  that  disunion  of  this  sort  is  better  than  a  leaden 
miiformity,  the  effect  of  blind  obedience  to  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  of  the  stagnation  of  religious  thought,  or  of  coer- 
cion. Disagreement  in  opinion  is  a  penalty  of  intellect- 
ual activity,  to  which  it  ia  well  to  submit  where  the 
alternative  is  either  of  the  evils  just  mentioned.  It  may 
also  be  said  with  truth,  that  within  the  pale  of  the 
Chui-eh  of  Rome  there  have  been  conflicts  of  parties  and 
a  wrangling  of  disputants,  which  are  scarcely  less  con- 
spicuous than  the  like  phenomena  on  the  Protestant  side. 
The  vehement  and  prolonged  warfare  of  dogmatic  schools 
and  of  religious  orders,  of  Scotists  and  Thomists,  of  Jan- 
senista  and  Jesuits,  of  Dominicans  and  Molinists,  make 
the  annals  of  Cathohcism  resound  with  the  din  of  contro- 
Terey,  That  these  debates,  often  pushed  to  the  point  of 
ungry  contention,  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
}(  Christian  piety,  will  not  be  questioned.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Protestant  faith  has 
been  weakened  within  Protestant  lands,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  the  heathen  nationB,  by 
the  manifestations  of  a  sectarian  spirit,  and  by  the  Ter\ 
Bxistence  of  so  many  diverse,  and  oft*^!  antagonistic,  d» 
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nominations.  The  first  great  conflict  between  the  Luther- 
tujfl  and  the  Zwingliana,  uperated  to  retard  the  progress 
nt  the  Reformation.  The  impression  was  made,  espe- 
cially  upon  timid  and  caiitioiis  minds,  that  no  certainty 
with  regjird  to  religious  truth  could  be  attained,  if  the 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  discarded.  Am 
other  divisiona  foUowed,  and  in  some  cases,  on  minor 
questions  of  doctrine,  which  yet  were  made  the  occasion 
of  new  eeclesi:istical  organizations,  this  argument  of  the 
adversaries  of  Protestantism  was  m-ged  with  an  increased 
effect.  The  "  variations  of  Protestants  "  were  depicted 
in  Buch  a  way  as  to  inspire  the  feeling,  that  to  renounce 
the  old  Church  was  to  embark  on  a  tempestuous  sea,  with 
no  star  to  guide  one's  path.  When  we  consider,  from  a 
historic  point  of  view,  the  sectarian  divisions  of  Protes- 
tantism, we  find  that  they  arose  generally  from  the  spirit 
of  intolerance,  and  the  spirit  of  faction ;  two  tempers  of 
feeling  which  have  an  identical  root,  since  both  grow  out 
of  a  disposition  to  push  to  an  extreme,  even  to  the  point 
of  exclusion  and  separation,  religious  opinions  which  may 
be  the  property  of  an  individual  or  of  a  class,  but  are  not 
fundamental  to  the  Christian  faith.  Protestants,  havijig 
rejected  the  external  criteria  of  a  true  Church,  on  which 
Roman  Catholics  insist,  have  sometimes  hastily  infeiTcd 
a  moral  right  on  the  part  of  any  number  of  Christians 
to  found  new  Church  associations  at  their  pleasure.  This 
has  actually  been  done,  with  little  insight  into  the  design 
of  the  visible  Church  and  into  its  nature  as  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  Church  invisible.  Coupled  with  this  pro- 
jjensity  to  divide  and  to  establish  new  communions,  there 
has  appeared  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  proper  function 
of  the  Church,  and  to  stretch  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sev- 
eral bodies  thus  formed  over  the  individuals  who  belong  to 
them,  in  matters  both  of  opinion  and  practice,  to  an  eic 
tt'nt  not  warranted  by  the  principles  of  Christianity 
I'rotestantism  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  an  ecclesiaati 
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cal  tyraimy  as  unjustifiable  as  tliat  which  h  charged  upon 
Rome.  In  aome  cases,  the  rights  of  the  iudiyidual  count 
for  little  against  the  claims,  or  even  the  whims  of  the 
particular  reUgioua  community  in  which  he  is  enrolled, 
and  to  which  be  pays  allegiance.  But  within  the  boaom 
of  the  Protestant  bodies  there  are  constantly  at  work, 
with  a  growing  efficiency,  forces  adverse  to  schism  and 
Hcpiiration,  and  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  a  Christian 
unity,  which,  springing  out  of  common  convictions  with 
regard  to  essential  truth,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
charity,  shall  soften  the  antagonism  of  sects,  and  diminish, 
if  not  obliterate,  their  points  of  diversity.  This  ixenical 
tendency  seems  prophetic  of  a  new  stage  Ln  the  develop- 
ment of  Proteatantism,  when  freedom  and  union,  hberty 
and  order,  shall  be  found  compatible.'  | 

1  Id  tfae  first  Bga  of  tbe  HeformatioD,  Pratestuits  were  not  in  a  titaition  to 
eitablieb  misEiciaB  omoog  the  heathen.  Apart  tram  other  circnnutancee,  tbs 
dominioii  of  the  eea  wu  ia  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  powers.  Id  the  aevea- 
teeath  century,  for  a  long  time,  Proteataota  were  too  buaj  JQ  defeading  their 
faith,  in  Europe,  to  think  of  enterprisoe  abroad.  But  the  English  settlements  in 
New  England  had  for  a  part  of  their  design  the  coaveraion  of  the  Indians.  The 
name  of  John  Eliot  has  a  high  place  in  mia!)ioii&rf  biography.  The  Dutch, 
in  the  Berenteenth  century,  did  much  missionary  work  among  their  settloments 
in  the  East;  sometimes  in  a  too  sectarian  spirit  and  with  too  great  a  desire  to 
swell  the  number  of  nominal  adherents.  Cromwell  formed  a  scheme  for  a 
society  for  the  diffusion  of  Protestant  Christianity  over  tiie  globe.  In  the  last 
century  and  in  the  present,  Protestant  missions  have  been  prosecuted  by  difler> 
ent  religious  bodies  with  leal  and  succeea.  The  Catholic  coutHer-rnformation 
was  attended  with  great  exertioni  (or  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith 
among  the  heathen.  The  Orders  wot«  especially  prominent  in  tlii  work.  In 
South  America  and  Mexico,  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  their  afforta  were  on- 
tiring.  The  record  o(  Jesuit  missions  (unong  the  North  American  Indians  pre- 
sents examples  of  self-denying  fortitude  almost  without  b  parallel.  {Sea 
Parkmnn'B  adtnirable  work,  The  Jemiitt  in  North  Aotfriea.)  In  the  East, 
Xavier  labored  with  an  irresistible  earnestness.  His  career  [I613-XS6i)  waa 
remarkable.  Multltailea  of  the  heathen  consented  to  receive  bapti.tro  at  bis 
hands.  Nobili  in  India,  RIcci  in  China,  and  other  mlBsionariea  followed  bis 
example.  The  Cont/rigalio  de  propaganda  Jide  was  established  in  IS2S.  But 
Che  rei'igious  Ordei^  fell  into  conflict  with  one  another.  The  excessive  act'om- 
nodation  of  the  Jesuits  to  heathen  customs  was  strmly  resisted  bv  tfae  Fnu- 
liscans  and  Doininicitiis,  and  finally  condemaed  at  Rome.  In  Japan,  the  Jesuitt 
tendpred  themselves  politically  obnoxioue,  and  were  driven  out.  The  penn» 
tent  rssQltt  of  thr  Roman  Catbolic  missions  since  the  Ecfonnation,  con&ide*iiif 
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rt  is  a  distinctive  claaracteristic  of  Protestantism,  that 
it  does  not  aasume  to  be  unerring  in  its  interpretations  of 
divine  revelation,  or  in  ite  uuderatauding  of  Christian 
ethics.  Much  less  does  it  pretend  that  its  disciples  are 
impeccable  in  pnictieal  conduct.  This  capacity  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress  leaves  the  Protestant  free, 
while  adhering  to  the  essential  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  criticise  the  doings  of  thoge  in  past  times  who 
have  professed  them,  to  modify  their  opinions  on  pointa 
where  tbey  are  seen  to  have  been  erroneous,  and  to  ad- 
\^nce  in  a  hopeful  spirit  towards  a  future  in  which  rehg- 
ious  truth  shall  be  seen  in  a  cleai-er  light,  and  be  more 
consistently  applied  in  the  Uvea  of  men. 

The  true  relation  of  Christianity  to  culture,  Protestanfc- 
iam,  despite  manjr  inconsistencies  and  errors,  has  not  failed 
to  discern.  Christianity  was  the  religion  of  humanity  in 
every  just  sense  of  the  term.  It  not  only  abolished  all 
national  antipathies ;  broke  down  the  waU  of  partition 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  which  had  been  necessary  in 
the  planting  of  true  religion  :  it  obliterated,  also,  the  line 
of  separation  between  religion  and  the  varied  activities  and 
provinces  of  human  life.  Rules  gave  way  to  principles  ; 
the  letter  of  commandments  to  the  spirit  of  a  new  life. 
The  disciple  was  not  to  avoid  the  world,  but  only  the 
evil  in  it.  Rehgion  was  not  to  be  something  apart,  but 
rather  a  leaven  to  permeate  all  things.  St.  Paul  took  up 
phrases  of  heathen  poets  and  Stoic  pliilosophers,  and  gave 
them  a  new  setting.  Christianity  was  to  assimilate  every- 
thing not  alien  to  its  own  essence.  It  came  not  to  trample 
on  any  genmne  products  of  the  human  mind  or  expres- 
sions of  human  nature,  in  literature,  art,  or  social  life,  but 

tb<  nninbcr  of  their  nominal  convertfl,  Bie  not  such  as  to  iiUfiirs  confidence  in 
(li«  aetbods  in  which  they  wen  prosecuted.  Xavier  deecribfls  the  aiane  bo  took 
—  bow,  tor  Biample,  be  made  Chrtstjaiis  of  ten  thouBond  in  s  month.  Sea  H. 
J.  Coleridge,  L\ft  aiwt  Lttten  of  8U  Franat  Xavier  (18T2),  i.  880.  On  tin 
Catholic  DiiMions,  eee  Ranker  SiMtorg  of  (Ae  Papa,  il.  G03.  Gieseler,  rr.  1 1 
ill.  S  sr,  tr.  ii.  S,  6.  il. 
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to  purify  tliem  all  and  to  reveal  their  coDnection  with  the 
supreme  end  of  man's  being.  All  this  is  comprised  in 
the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  It  in- 
volves  the  perfection  of  human  nature  on  all  sidea,  Tlma 
ChristiaDity  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill ;  not 
merely  to  carry  out  law  to  its  idtimate  statement,  but  to 
give  full  effect  to  every  aspiration  and  tendency  proper  to 
man.  Ita  law  of  self-denial  was  cot  a  rule  of  asceticiBm, 
but  of  rational  self-control. 

The  corruption  of  ancient  society,  spreading  ita  infec- 
tion witliin  the  Church,  in  connection  with  judaical  ideas 
of  the  separateness  of  religion  and  of  reUgious  persons,  pro- 
duced asceticism.  A  new  wall  was  erected  between 
things  sacred  and  secular,  between  priest  and  layman,  be- 
tween religion  and  human  life.  The  ascetic  would  es- 
cape from  the  contamination  of  evil  by  abjuring  even  in- 
nocent gratifications.  Hia  remedy  is  to  stunt  and  dwarf 
bis  nature.  He  attaches  a  stigma  to  relations  and  em- 
ployments into  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  must  enter. 
Such  was  the  error  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Protestantism  cast  away  this  error.  It  waa  a  religion 
of  the  spirit  and  of  liberty.  Luther  advised  monks  and 
nuns  to  marry,  to  engage  in  useful  employments,  to  get 
from  life  all  reasonable  pleasures,  and  to  do  good  in  a 
practical  way.  Religion  is  not  to  divorce  itself  from 
edeace,  art,  industry,  recreation,  from  anything  that  pro- 
motes the  well-being  of  nmn  on  earth  ;  but  leUgion  is  to 
'eaveu  all  with  a  higher  consecration.  This  is  the  real 
creed  of  Protestantism.  It  does  not  hold  to  a  Hebraic 
isolation  of  the  religion  element,  nor  to  a  pagan  self- in* 
dulgence.  It  steers  midway  between  the  false  extremes 
of  lioense  and  asceticism.  There  are  popular  writers  at 
the  present  day  who  openly  contend  for  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  impulse,  or  for  a  surrender  to  nature,  such  ai 
ebarncterised  the  Greeks  of  old,  but  which  brought  ruix 
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jpon  Greek  civilization.  They  feel  the  error  of  asceti- 
aism  80  strongly  as  almost  to  loathe  the  Middle  Ages.^ 
These  writers  strangely  overlook  the  place  of  self-denial 
in  a  world  where  evil  has  so  great  a  sway ;  and  they 
strangely  forget  that  the  antique  culture,  with  all  its 
beautiful  products,  underwent  a  terrible  shipwreck.  The 
problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  religion  and  culture,  and 
of  the  harmonizing  of  the  proper  claims  of  this  life  and 
of  the  life  to  come,  is  one  for  the  solution  of  which  Prot* 
eatantism  has  the  key. 

>  8m  tlw  wiitingi  of  Taint,  pimim. 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE.' 

l«  ''V.  Union  of  Aragon  and  CasHle  under  Ferdinftnd  Y  (the  CathoUo} 
and  Isabella.     (Conquest  ot  Granada,  1492.) 

tiSO.  EttabUehment  of  the  Spanieb  InquiBtUon. 

1483.  Birth  of  Luther,  NoTember  10. 

H84.  Birth  of  Zwingle,  January  1. 

1 185.  Accession  of  Henry  YII.  (the  House  of  Tudor),  in  England 
end  of  tUa  Wara  of  tbe  Roses. 

1491.  Birth  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 

1492.  Discovery  of  America  by  Coliimbui. 

1493.  Accession  of  Maximilian  I.  aa  Smperor. 

1494.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Cbarles  Vm.     Conquest  of  Naples  by  the 

French.    Beginning  of  the  Wan  of  Italy. 

1495.  Naples  reconquered  by  Ferdinand  IL     Diet  of  Worms :   estab- 

lishment of  the  Imperial  Chamber. 

1497.  Birth  of  Melancthon,  February  6.     Vasco  da  Garaa  doubtei 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  sails  to  India. 

1498.  Death  of  S.ivon.irola,  May  iS. 
1600.  Birth  of  Charles  V.,  February  24. 

1501.  Louij  Xn.  and  Ferdinand  V.  (the  Catholic),  conquer  and 

divide  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     Content  bet'vreen  them. 

1502.  The  University  of  Wittenberg  is  founded. 

1603.  Louis  xn.  finally  deprived  of  Naples.     Erasmus  publishes  the 

"  Manual  of  a  Christian  Soldier."     Death  of  Pope  Alexander 

VI. ;  accession  of  Julius  II. 
IS04.  Death  of  Isabella  of  Castile.  She  is  succeeded  by  her  daughter 

Joanna,  with  her  husband  Philip  I.  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Bui^ 

gaaiy, 
IfiOS.  Peace  between  France  and  Spain ;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ii 

left  wholly  to  Spain.     Luther  enters  a  monastery  at  Erfurt, 

August  1 7. 

1  In  piet>arlng  this  TablE,  much  aid  haa  bean  derived  From  tli«  Tablo:  ol 
Chnnolo^  io  Alberl's  edition  of  tlt«  Selaaoni  dtgti  Ati^nteiaton  Vtntm 
'Appecdkc),  1863. 
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Death  ofl'hilip  I.  Joanna  beeomts  domenlcd.  Charles  I.  lUfr 
cecda  them  (in  his  tninoritj').  Julins  I.  begins  St.  Peter*! 
Church.  He  exteoda  the  papal  dominion  over  Perugia  and 
Bologna.    AccossioD  o£  Sigismund  I.  in  Poland. 

I«aguo  of  Cambray  against  Venice,  fonned  by  Julius  IT.,  ¥er- 
dliiand  T.,  Louis  XH.,  and  Maximiliau  I.  Luther  is  madt 
a  profekBor  at  Wittenberg. 

Accession  of  Henry  VUL  in  England.  His  marriage  with 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  June  29,  Luther  is  ordained  a  priest, 
May  2.    Birth  of  Calvin,  July  10. 

Conquest  of  Goa  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  foundation  of  Poi^ 
tuguese  power  in  the  East.  Julius  U.  unites  with  VeiKce  to 
drive  the  Frencli  out  of  Italy.     Luther  visits  Bome. 

Ferdinand  V,  and  Henry  VIH.  join  the  Holy  League,  osten- 
sibly for  the  protection  of  the  Church. 

Maximilian  joins  the  Holy  League.  Maximilian  of  Sforzn 
placed  on  the  Ducal  throne  of  Milan,  from  which  the  Fivncb 
arc  CKpoUec).     The  L»tenin  Council  (Sth)  opens.  May  3. 

Death  of  Julius  IL,  February  24.  Accession  of  Leo  X.,  March 
11.  Death  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  Accession  of  James 
V. 

Reucbtin's  conflict  with  the  Dominicans, 

Deatli  of  Louis  XII. ;  accession  of  Francis  I.  He  sets  out  to 
reconquer  Milan.  Battle  of  Marignnno,  September  13. 
Abolishment  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

Death  of  Ferdlniind  V.,  J.inuary  23,  Charles  of  Austria  be- 
comes monarch  of  all  Spain  and  its  dependencies.  Peace 
concluded  between  France,  Spain,  and  Austria.  Death  of 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  suc-ceeded  by 
Louis  H.  Zwingle  a  prcaclier  in  Einaiedela.  Krasraus 
publishes  Uts  New  Testament.  "  Eptstolie  Obscurorum  \iro- 
mm." 

Luther  posts  bis  Theses,  October  31. 

Luther  appears  before  Cajetan  at  Augsburg,  October  ' 
Flelancthon  arrives  at  Wittenberg,  August  25.  Leo  X.  pub- 
hshes  a  Bull  on  Indulgences,  November  9.  Mission  of  Mi!- 
titz  into  Saxony,  December.  Zwingle  becomes  pastor  in 
Zurich, 

Death  of  M.iximili.in  L,  .Tannarj'  12.  Cliarles,  king  of  Spaii: 
elected  Emperor,  June  28.  Disputation  at  Leipsic,  July  24. 
Birth  of  Catharine  de  BleiJici,  April  13. 

Excommunication  of  Luther  by  Leo  X.,  June  15.  Lutbet 
boms  the  bull,  December  10.     Insurrection  of  tJie  Spaniak 
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Catnttions ;  subdued  the  next  year.  Death  of  Selim  [.,  nnd 
acceision  of  SoUtnaa  11.  as  Sultan.  Mflgelkn  beging  thd 
first  voyage  roiind  the  world. 

Another  bull  isatied  against  Luther,  Jannary  3.  LutheT 
appears  before  the  Diet  of  Worme,  April  18.  Edict  of  the 
Diet  against  him.  May  26.  Ilia  abduction  to  the  Wartburg, 
April  28,  league  of  Leo  X.  and  Charles  T.  Milan  is 
wreBted  from  the  French  by  Charles  V.  Accession  of  Heviry 
VUT.  to  the  Le^ue.  Soliman  It.  invades  Hungary  and 
takes  Belgrade,  August.  Death  of  Leo  X.,  December  1. 
Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortea,  completed  August  13. 

Accession  of  Ailrian  VJ.,  January  9,  Disturbances  by  Carl- 
stadt  at  Wittenbei^.  Luther  leaves  the  Warthui^.  Luther's 
Answer  to  Henry  Vm.,  Jnly  15.  Adrian's  Letter  to  'he 
Diet  of  Nuremberg,  September  2i.  The  Hundred  Griev- 
ances of  Gcrm.iny.     Captuie  of  Rhodes  by  Solititatt  11. 

Gustavus  Vaaa  ia  proclaimed  ting  of  Sweden,  June  6,  Defec- 
tion of  the  Constable  Bourbon.  Death  of  Adrian  TI,,  Sep- 
tember 21.  Accession  of  Clement  VII.,  November  19.  Dis- 
putations at  Zurich,  January  29,  and  October  2G.  Reforma- 
tion in  Livonia. 

Treaty  of  Mai  in  oe.  EndoftheUnionofCalmar.  Independence 
of  Sweden.  Albert  of  Brandenburg  declares  for  the  Refor- 
mation. TliB  Landgrave  of  Hesse  favors  it.  Catholic  League 
signed  at  Ratisbon,  July  10.  Peasants'  War.  Quarrel  of 
Ernsmu.i  and  Dlrich  von  Hutten.  Secret  alliance  of  Clement 
VJT.  and  Francis  I.     Order  of  Theatins  is  founded. 

Defeat  and  capture  of  Francis  I.  at  Pavia,  Febniary  25. 
Frederic  L  of  Denmark  grants  liberty  to  Protestantism. 
Mass  abolished  at  Zurich,  April  11.  Zwingle  publishes  his 
"  Commentary  on  True  and  False  Religion."  Luther's  mar- 
riage, June  18-    Death  of  the  Elector  Frederic,  May  5. 

Treaty  of  Madrid,  January  U.  Battle  of  Mohaci.  Death  ^f 
Louis  IT.  Ferdin.and  of  Austria  becomes  ting  of  Boherain 
and  Hungary.  Civil  war  in  Hungary.  League  of  Cognac,  be- 
tween Francis  I.,  Clement  VH.,  and  other  powers,  against 
the  Emperor,  May  22,  Recess  of  the  Diet  of  Spires,  Angus* 
27.     The  League  of  Torgau  is  formed. 

Capture  and  sack  of  Rome  by  the  imperial  troops.  Henry 
VUL  a«cka  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon.  Diet  ol 
Westeras :  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  Sweden. 
Visitation  of  the  Saxon  Churcbes. 

Reformation  begins  in  Srilland.  MartjTdora  o(  Hamiltoa 
Behrmation  established  in  Beiikft, 
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1629.  SecoDil  Diet  of  Spires.    Protest  of  the  Lutherans.     Treat j  of 

Barcelona  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.    Peace  of 

Cambray.   Francis  I.  leayes  Milan  to  the  Empire,     Siege  o( 

I  Vienna  by  Solitnnn  II.     Reformation  established  in  Basel 

The  Marbui^  Conference,  October  1. 

^630  Coronation  of  Charles  V.  by  Clement  Vil.  at  Bolc^na  Fet- 
ruary  22.  Diet  of  Augsburg  is  opened,  .Tune  2!';  Geneva 
freed  from  the  Dukea  of  Savoy.  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsoj, 
November  SO. 

tS81,  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  elected  King  of  the 
Itoraans,  January  5.  Leagtie  of  Smalcald,  Febrtjary  17. 
Ueary  VIII,  is  styled  by  the  clergy  Head  of  the  Church  of 
England,  March  22,  A  Diet  at  Spires,  September  13.  War 
of  Cappcl.  Death  of  Zwingle,  October  11.  Peace  between 
Zurich  and  the  five  Cantons,  November  16.  Death  of 
Oecolampadius,  November  23. 

1&3!.  Peaee  of  Nuremberg,  Alarm  from  the  Turks.  Death  of  the  Elec- 
tor John,  August  15.  He  is  succeeded  by  John  Frederic. 
Parol  preaches  in  Geneva, 

153S.  Divorce  of  Henry  VIII,,  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
Marriage  of  Henry  of  Orleans  (afterwardi  Henry  H.)  with 
Catharine  de  Medici,  October  28, 

1584.  Henry  Vlll.  is  excommunicated  by  Clement  Til,,  March  23. 

Act  of  Supremacy  passed,  November  23.  Deatli  of  Clement 
Vil, ;  succeeded  by  Paul  HI.,  October  13.  Alliance  of 
Francis  I.  with  the  Sultan,  Loyola  commences  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Jesuit  Order  at  Pari*,  Luther's  translation  of 
the  Bible  ia  completed. 

1585.  Persecution  of  French  Protestants  by  Francis  I.    He  invite* 

Melanctlion  to  his  court,  June  28.  Miinster  taken  from  the 
Anabnpti.=ts,  June  24.  Expedition  of  Charles  V,  to  Tunis. 
Francisco  Sforza  leaves  Milan  to  Charles  V,  Coriseqvient 
war  between  Chnrlea  and  Franei.>i  I.  Esfablishracnt  of  Prot- 
estantiam  in  Geneva,  Calvin  publishes  his  "  Institutes  "  at 
Ba«el. 

]  SS6.  Execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  May  19,  Blarriage  of  Henry  VTtL 
with  Jane  Seymour,  May  20,  Invasion  of  Provence  by  the 
Imperialist!,  Their  retreat.  Death  of  Erasmus,  July  12. 
Calvin  appears  in  Geneva,  August. 

IStT.  Birth  of  Edward  VI.  Death  of  Jane  Seymour,  October  l; 
Eeclesiastieal  Supremacy  of  Henry  VUI.  declared  by  tL* 
Irish  parliament.  Christian  III.  establishes  the  Reformation 
In  Denmark.  Paul  HI.  aj)pointg  Commissions  of  Reform 
The  Counter-reformation. 
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1544. 
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League  against  tlia  Turica.  Treaty  of  Ferdinand  with  John 
Zipolya.  Catholic  League  formed  in  German/,  June  10 
Calvin  bani^ed  from  Geneva. 

The  Six  Articles  passed  in  England.  Conferences  ii  Germanj 
between  CathoUcs  and  ProtcJitants :  Hagenau;  Worma. 
BeformatioD  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  and  in  BrandeU' 
burg. 

Marriage  (the  fourth)  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Anna  of  Cleves, 
He  la  divorced,  and  tnarrieH  Catharine  Howard,  August  8. 
Execution  of  Cromwell,  July  29.  Death  of  John  of  Zspoly*. 
Fanl  III.  approves  of  the  statutes  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  Sep> 
tember  27. 

A  IKet  and  Conference  at  Ratishon ;  Contarini  prcsenL 
Expedition  of  Charles  V.  to  Algiers.  Soliman  reenter! 
Hungary.    CaMa  recalled  to  Geneva. 

Execntioa  of  Catharine  Howard,  February  13.  Wer  rekindled 
between  Charles  V.  and  Frantis  I.  Death  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland.  Regency  of  Mary  of  Guise.  Xavier  arrives  at  Goa 
in  the  Bast  Indies.  Belbrmation  ia  Brunswick.  Flight  of 
Oohiao  from  Italy. 

AlUance  of  Charles  Y.  and  Henry  VIH.  against  Francis  L 
Marriage  (the  sixth)  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharine  Parr, 
July  13.  Revival  of  the  Inqidsition  in  Italy. 
Peace  of  Crespy  renews,  for  substance,  the  stipulations  of 
the  Peace  of  Cambray.  The  Turks  masters  of  a  great  part 
of  Hungary. 

Opening  of  the  Council  of  Treat,  December  13. 

Union  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  with  Charles  V.  The  Elector  ot 
Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  are  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire.  The  Smalcaldic  War.  Assassination  of 
Cardinal  Beaton.  Death  of  Luther,  February  18.  Reform 
mat! on  of  the  Electoral  Palatinate. 

Death  of  Henrj-  VIII.,  January  28.  He  is  succeeded  by  Edward 
VI.  Death  of  Francis  I.,  March  31.  He  ia  succeeded  by 
Henry  II.  Battle  of  Miihlberg,  April  24.  The  Pope  trans- 
fers the  Council  from  Trent  to  Bologna,  by  way  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  influence  of  the  Emperor.  Truce  betwapo 
Ferdinand  and  the  Turks, 

Diet  at  Augsburg.  Establishtaent  of  the  Interim,  May  15. 
The  Electoral  dignity  is  transferred  to  Maurice.  The  Leipsic 
Interim.  Marriage  of  Jeanne  d'AIbret  with  Anthony  of 
Bourbon,  Duke  of  Vendome — the  parents  of  Henry  IV 
Death  of  Sigismund  I.  of  Polacil.    Succeeded  by  Sigitmund 
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Augustus  (Sigismuud  II.).  Mary  Quetu  of  Scots  is  t:Lk<:n  M 
France,  being  cootracted  U)  the  Danpliin.  Book  of  Comut.n 
Praj-ur  is  introduced.    Revised  ia  1552. 

Death  of  Paul  III.,  February  8. 

Julius  III.  is  elected  Pope,  February  8.  Martyr,  6uca>,  &D|l 
other  rorormers  froui  the  Continent  are  received  in  Eugland. 
Hooper  raade  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Vestment  controversy 
begins. 

Reneired  war  between  France  and  Austria.  Heoiy  H.  aUiel 
himyeif  with  the  German  Protestants.  Maurice  of  Saxony 
takes  up  the  cause  of  tlic  Proteataata. 

Henry  II,  occupies  Metz,  Toul,  and  VerduD.  Maurice  obUgei 
the  Emperor  to  fly  from  Inusbruclc,  to  Itberato  the  Elector 
and  the  Landgrave,  and  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Fassau. 
The  Euipcror  lays  siege  to  Metz,  October.  Framing  of  the 
Articles  (43)  of  the  Church  of  England.  Execution  ot 
Somerset. 

Deaf h  of  Edward  VI,  ftlary  is  proclaimed  Queen  of  England, 
October  4.     Death  of  Servetus  at  Geneva,  October  27, 

Wyat's  Rebellion.  Restoration  of  Papa!  Supremacy  in  Eng- 
land. Marriage  of  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  July  25. 
Charles  V.  gives  up  Sicily  and  Naples  to  liia  son  Philip. 

Peace  of  Augsburg.  Ecclesiastical  Reservation.  Persecution 
of  Protestants  in  England.  Death  of  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
October  15.  Death  of  Julius  111.  Accession  of  Paul  IV^ 
May  23.  Charles  V.  resij^as  the  Netherlands  to  Philip, 
October  25.  League  of  Paul  IV.  with  France,  to  wrest 
Naples  from  Spain. 

Abdication  of  Charles  V.,  January  Ifl.  He  gives  up  the  empire 
to  Ferdinand,  August  27.  He  embarks  for  Spain,  September 
I  *.  Renewal  of  war  in  Italy  between  the  Pope  in  alliance 
■with  France,  and  Spain.  Death  of  Crannier,  March  21. 
Death  of  Ifrnatius  Loyola,  July  31. 

Defeat  of  the  French  at  St.  Quentin,  August  10.  Peace  hctweeD 
the  Duke  of  Alva  and  Paul  IV. 

Calais  is  taken  from  the  Engli!<li  by  the  Duke  of  Guise^  Jan- 
uary 8.  Marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  with  the  Dauuhin, 
Francis,  April  2-1.  Defeat  of  the  French  at  Gravelines, 
July  13.  Death  of  Charles  V.  at  the  monaster}'  of  Yuate, 
Septeaiher  21.  Death  of  Mary  of  England,  November  17 
Accession  of  Elizabeth. 

Peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  April  3.  Death  of  Henry  IL 
July  10.  He  is  succectlcd  by  Francis  II.    Margaret  of  Pumc 
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^  u  maJe  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  Granvellc,  Bishop 

^1  of  Arras,  for  her  principal  niiniutcr.    Return  of  Philip  to 

^B  Spain.     Persecution  of  Protestants  in  Spain.     Autos  thjh 

^B  Act  of  Supremacy  in  Engknd.    Court  o(  Iligb  Coinmis&ion ; 

^K  Act  of  Uniibrmity.  Death,  of  Paul  IV.,  August  18  :  succeeded 

^H  bj  Piua  rV'.     General  Sjnad  of  ihc  Huguenots  in   Paita. 

^p  Contest  between  the  Regent  Marj    and  the  Lords  of  the 

Congregation  in  Scotland.     Return  of  John  Knox- 
IMO    Conspiracy  of  Amboise,  March,   Edict  of  Roinoraiitin.    Coli(];nj 

presents  the  Huguenot  petitions  at  Fontatncbleau,     State«- 
^  General  convoked  at  Orleans.   Navarre  under  surveillance. 

^K  Arrest  and  trial  of  Cond^.     Death  of  Francis  U.,  December 

^B  5.  Accession  of  Charles  LX.    Catharine  de  Medici  attains  to 

^1  power.     Death  of  Gustavua  Vasa.    Succeeded  by  Erie  XIV, 

H  Elizabeth  supports  the  Protestants  in  Scotland.    Treaty  o£ 

^1  Edinburgh.    Protestantism  establinlicd  in  Scotland  by  act  of 

^M  FarUamont,  August  25.   Death  of  the  Regent  Maij,  August 

W  10. 

1561.  Return  of  Mary  Stuart  to  Scotlatid,    Her  first  interview  witli 

Knox.     Colloquy  of  Poissy,  September. 
156S.  Edict  of  St,  Germain.  A  measure  of  toleration  is  granted  to  the 

Huguenots.    Massacre  of  Vassy,  March  1,     Civil  war  in 

France,     Capture  of  Rouen.    Death  of  Antliony  of  Navam?, 
^^  on  the  Catholic  aide,  November  1 7.    Battle  of  Dreux,  Dt:- 

^r  cember  1 9.     Revision  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  En;;- 

land. 
1563.  Siege  of  Orleans  by  the  Catholics.   Ass^issiiiatioa  of  the  Duke 

of  Guise,  February  18.    Edict  of  Amboise,  March  19,    Close 

of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
1SG4.  Graavelle  leaves  the  Netherlands.     Death  of    Ferdinand  L 

Accession  of  Maximilian  II.     Death  of  Calvin,  May  37. 
',  >G5.  Conference   of  Bayonne.      Marriage    of   Mnry    Stuart   with 

Dftrnley,  July  2D.     Cruel  edicts  of  Philip  II.  against  tbo 

Moors.     Cruelties   of  the   Inquisition   tn  the  Netherlanda, 

Death  of  Piua  IV.,  December  9. 
1A66.  Accession  of  Pius  V.   The  Couiprotnise  of  Breda.    The  Gueux. 

Iconoclasm   in    the    Netherlands.     Death    of    Soliuian    II. 

Murder  of  Riijtio,  March  9.     Birth  of  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, June  !9. 
|S6i.   Alva  sent  to  the  Netherlanfls.    Tlie  "  Council  of  Blood."    T!i< 

Rogent  Margaret  leaves  the  country,  December  SO.   Urnt'wa. 

of    war  between    Catholics    and    Huguenots,    Munler  of 

Dwroley,   F"bruary   I     M,^r'^  marries   BrthwoU,  May  15 
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ResignB  her  croirn  to  her  sou,  witli  Murray  as  Begeot,  Jui; 

24, 
1568.  Pliglit  of  Maty  into  England.     Coafiict  In  the  Netherlamiib 

Egmont  aod   Horn  are  "beheaded,  June  5.     Peace  of  Lon» 

Jumeau,  March  23.     Edict  against  tlie  Huguenots,  Sept«mr 

ber  25. 
IfiSE.  Renewed  inguirection  of  the  Huguenots.     Battle  of  Jarnac; 

Ueatli  of   LouiB  de   Cond^,   March    13.    Prince  Henry  of 

Navarre  is  recognised   as  head  of  the  Hcgnenot  party. 

Battle  of  Moncontour,  Octobef  3.    Alva's  scheme  of  tax»- 

tion  in  the  Netherlands. 

1570.  ExcomiQtinication  of   Elizabeth   by   Pius   Y.,   February   2&. 

Second  phase  of  Puritanism :  Cart\rrighc  opposes  EpiscO' 
pacy.  Third  Peace  of  St.  Germsun.  Four  towns  given  up  to 
the  Huguenots,  August  I  a.  Assassination  of  the  Regent 
Murray,  January  23.  Synod  of  Sendomir  in  Poland  ;  union 
of  Protestants. 

1571.  Battle  of  Lepanto,  October  7 ;  defeat  of  tlie  Turks. 

1572.  Death  of  Pius  V.    Gregory  XlLt.  succeeds  him,  May  13,   Exe- 

cution of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  June  2.  Union  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Friesland,  under  William  of  Orange,  May, 
Death  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  June  10.  Henry  of  Navarra  ' 
marries  Margaret  of  Valois,  August  18.  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  August  24.  Death  of  Sigismund  H.  of  Poland ; 
end  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty  ;  the  crown  made  elective, 
Deatli  of  John  Knox,  November  24. 

1573.  "  Pax  Disjiidentium  "  in  Poland,  Henry,  Duke  of  Anjoo,  electt^d 

king  of  Poland,  May  9.    Alva  leaves  the  Netherlands.  He  b 

succeeded  by  Requesena, 
15(4.  Death  of  Cbarles  IX.,  May  30.   Acceasion  of  Heniy  IH.    Louii 

of  Nassau  is  defeated  anil  slain.     Siege  of  Leyden. 
1076.  Organization  of  the  League  in  France.     Death  of  Ee^jucsens. 

Pacification  of  Ghent,  November  S.     Don  John  of  A\:  stria 

succeeds  Bequesens.     Death  of  Ma.xiniilian  11,   Accession  of 

Rudolph  LI.    Jesuit  influence  in  the  imperial  court.    The 

Catliolic  reaction  in  Gerwiny. 
;577.  Drake  attacks  the  Spanisih  ships  and  settlements. 
1578.  Treaty  of  Elizabeth  with  the  Netherlands,  January  7.     Deatii 

of  Don  John  of  Austria.    He  is  succeeded  by  Alexander  of  ^ 

Parma. 
1279.  Utrecht  Union,  January  23.   The  ten  southern  provineei  subtnit 

to  Alexander  of  Parma, 
1*80.  William  of  Oranjje  is  proscribed  by  Philip  IL     RehellkM  b 

Ireland  fomented  by  Sp.xia. 
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The  United  Provinces  renonnce  the  authority  of  Spain,  July 
2.  The  protectorate  of  the  Low  Countries  Is  giTen  to  tho 
Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Henry  III. 

Successes  of  Parma  in  the  Netbcrlandi. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou  returns  to  France. 

Death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  June  10.  Heniy  of  NaTsire 
comes  the  heir  of  the  crown.  Alliance  of  the  League  with 
Spain.  Treaty  of  Joinville,  December  81.  Assassin atioE  ti 
William  of  Orange,  July  10. 

Death  of  Gregory  XIIL,  April  10.  Accession  of  Siitus  V, 
April  24.  He  excommunicates  Henry  of  Navarre,  Septem- 
ber 10.  Surrender  of  Antwerp  to  Alexander  of  Parma, 
August  17.  The  United  Provinces  place  themselves  undpf 
the  protection  of  Elizabeth.  Leicester  sent  into  the  Nether- 
lands. Drake  attacks  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  'VVe»t 
Indies. 

War  of  the  three  Henries  —  Henry  10^  Navarre,  and  Guisei 
League  between  James  VI.  and  Elizabeth. 

Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  February  8.  Leicester  re- 
turns to  England.  Maurice  of  Orange  acquires  the  chief 
direction  of  the  contest  in  the  Netherlands.  Sigismund  HI.  of 
Sweden  ii  elected  king  of  Poland. 

Hostile  attitude  of  the  League  towards  Henry  Hr.  Barnicadea 
in  Paris,  May  12.  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Heeling 
of  the  States-General  at  Blois.  Assassination  of  the  1>nke 
of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  his  brother,  by  Henry  ITI. 

Death  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  January  6.  Henry  III.  joins 
Navarre.  Assassination  of  Henry  HI.,  August  1.  Henry 
IV.,  is  resisted  by  the  League. 

Victory  of  Henry  IV.  at  Ivry  over  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
March  U.  Death  of  Sixtus  V.  Succeeded  by  Urban  VI  f. 
Parma  raises  tlie  siege  of  Paris. 

Bui!  of  Gregory  XIV.  against  Henry  IV.  Death  of  Gregory 
XIV.,  October  15.  Succeeded  by  Innocent  IX.  His  duath, 
December  30.  Henry  IV.  invests  Rouen.  Ren  eyed  iova- 
sion  of  Hung.iry  by  the  Turks. 

Clement  VI  II.  becomes  Pope,  January  30.  Parma  raises  the 
siege  of  Rouen.  Death  of  Parma,  December  2.  Presbyte* 
nanism  is  fully  established  in  Scjtl.ind. 

Division  of  counsels  in  the  League.  Abjuration  of  Henry  IV, 
July  25.     Rout  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary, 

Henry  IV.  is  crowned  at  Chart  res,  February  27.  He  enters 
Paris,  March  22.  Maurice  of  Orange  recoveri  the  whole 
temtoTv  of  the  United  ProvincM. 
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1S95,  rientj  IV.  decUrcs  war  againrt  Philip  IT.,  January  IT.  CleiB 
ent  Vin,  absolves  Henrj-  IV.,  September  17. 

169S  AUiaace  of  Henrj"  IV.  with  Elizabeth  The  English  destroj 
the  Spanish  fleut  in  the  Laj-bor  of  Cadiz. 

1998.  The  Edict  of  Nantes,  April  30.    The  Peace  of  Verviw  be 
tween  France  and  Spain,  May  2.     Dcaih  of  Philip  II.,  Se.] 
tcmber  13.     He  is  succeeded  by  Philip  III. 

1600    Marriage  of  Henry   IV-  witli   Mary   de   MvdicL     Giordaoc 
Bruno  is  burned  at  the  staiie,  February  17. 
rlGOS.  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  March  24.     Accession  of  James  1. 

1604.  Hampton   Court  Conference,  January  IG.     I^etter  of  Majeitjr 

grants  pnitection  to  the  Protestants  oT  Bohemia. 

1605.  The  Gunpowder  PIoU 

1607.  Uonauwiirth  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Bavariii. 
1008.  Protestant  Union  formed  in  Germany. 

1609.  Twnlve  years'  truce  eatablished  between  Spain  and  the  United 

Provintei, 

1610.  Catliolic  League  formed  in  Germany  uader  the  Duke  of  Divv»- 

ria. 

1611.  The  English  Bible  published  by  authori^.     GastnvuB  Adi 

phuB  becomes  king  of  Sweden. 
1613.  Matthias  becomes  emperor. 

1617.  Jamca  I.  imjiosos  Episcopacy  on  Scotland. 

1618.  Revolt  of  the  Bobumians  against  Ferdinand  IL  in  defense  of 

their  religious  libcrtius. 

1619.  Accession  of  Ferdinand  II.  as  Emperor,   Election  of  Ferdinand 

v.,  Elector  Palatine,  as  king  of  Bohemia. 

1620.  Tlie  Elector  Palatitm  utripped  of  his  dominions  Persecution 
of  Puritans  in  England.  Laniliog  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth,  December  21.  Convent  of  Port  Royal  eslab- 
liehcd. 

1S21.  Revolt  of  the  Huguenots, 

1622.  Congregtttio  de  Prop.iganda  Fide  is  estabtished  :  (college  for 

misMonariea  foumU'd,  1627). 
1624.  Richelieu  becomes  the  minirtcr  of  Louis  XIII, 
1635.  Acftission  of  Charles  I.     War  with  the  Huguenots  begins  r 

France.     AOiance  of  England,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  in 

behalf  of  the  Elector  Palatine. 
1626,  Dcitb  of  Lord  Bacon.     Deieat  of  Mannfield  by  Wallenstein 

Dessau. 
f  1627.  MiM:klenbtirg  is  giren  to  Wallenstein. 
1628,  Surrender  of  Rochellc.  Destrtictlonof  the  political  power  of  tISk 

Huguenots. 
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6J9.  Peace  of  l.Ubeck,  May.     Edict  of  Restitution 

command. 


1630. 


liis 


March. 
Interrentioa 


I 


1 


eace  i 
Wallenstein   dismissed   from 

(iustBTUs  Adotphus. 
16S1.  The  capture  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly,  May.    Battle  o£  Ltiipaic  [ 

defeat  of  Tilly,  August  28.     Wallonstein  restored    to   hii 

coDiiriand,  April. 
Buttle  of  Lutzen :  death  of  GuBtavus  Adolphus,  November  16. 
Alliance  of  France  with  Swedeo  and  the  Protestants ;  treaty 

of  Ileilbronn,  April  23.     Laud  ia  made  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury.    Galileo  ia    forced  to  renounce   the    Co[)ernican 

theory. 
Defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Nordlingen,  Supteuihcr  S. 
1635.  The  Peace  of  Pragae,  May  30.    The  Edict  of  Restitution  u 

given  up  as  to  Saxony  and  Brandenburg, 
Accession  of  Ferdinand  III.  aa  emperor. 
Bernard  of  Weimar  leads  the  anti-imperialist  forces. 
Death  of  Bernard.     RtcheliGu's  influence  predominant  in  the 

Trar. 
The  Long  Parliament  assembles  in  England.     Accession  of 

Frederic  William,  the  Great  Elector. 
War  of  King  and  Parliaracat  in  England. 
Accession    of  Louia    XIV.    Westminster  Assembly    meeti. 

League  and  Covenant  adopted  by  Farliament. 

1644.  Accession  of  Pope  Innocent  X. 

1645.  Battle  of  Naseby. 

1648.  Peace  of  Westphalia.    Termination  of  the  Tliirty  Years'  War. 

1649.  Esecotion  of  Charles  I. 

1650.  Death  of  Des  Cartes. 

1853.  Cromwell  is  made  Lord  Protector.   Condemnation  of  Jansenism 
by  Innocent  X. 
Death  of  Cromwell. 
Restoration  of  Charles  11. 

The  Savoy  Conference.     Restoration  of  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land.    Death  oE  Mazarin.     Persecution  of  the  Iluguenota. 
Ejection  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  under  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. 
Triple  alliance  against  Louia  XIY.,  to  compel  him  to  miju 

peace  with  Spain. 
Secret  alliance  of  Charles  II.  and  Louia  XIV 
William  III.  is  elected  Stadtholder. 
1673.  Declaration  of  Indulgi^nce  by  Jamei  IL 
1676.  Accession  of  Innocent  XI. 
t(T*-B.  Peace  of  Nimenien. 


16S2 
1633. 


1634. 


1637. 
1638. 
1639. 

1640. 

1G42. 
1643. 


IGSS. 
1660. 
1G61. 

1662. 

160S. 

1670. 
1672. 
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1682.  Anembly  of  the  clergy  of  France :  fimr  FMpoaitioiu  of  GalB- 
caoism. 

1685.  Death  <tf  Charles  IL  Aoceaslon  of  James  IL    Bevoeadon  of 

the  Edict  <tf  Nantes,  October  18. 

1686.  Beriral  of  the  Conrt  of  Hi^  Commiadon  by  Jamea  IL 
1688.  William  m.  lands  at  Torbay.    Flight  of  Jamea  IL 
1691.  Accession  of  Innocent  AUL 

1694.  Birth  of  Voltaire,  Febmaiy  SO. 

IM*   Peace  of  Byswick,  September  SO.  Lonis  XIV.  ackmnrledgM 
William  in.  as  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireknd. 
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WOKIS  m  OKIfEIlAI.  niSTORT  EELATINO  TO  THE  PERIOD   OF  TBI 
RKFOKUATtON. 

TfltJANTJB  (De  Thou)  :  Hiatoriarum  8ui  Temporis,  Ubri  138  (1546- 
IG07).  First  complete  ed. ;  Orleans  (Geneva),  1620  seq.,  5  toIj^ 
fol.  (With  die  appendix  of  Eigault,  7  toIs.,  London,  1 7S3,  fol.) 
French  transl.  16  vols.,  4to,  London  (Faris),  1734, 

De  Thou,  son  of  Chriatophe  de  Thou,  President  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  was  born  in  1553,  and  died  in  1617.  He  held  highollicei 
under  Henry  HI.  and  Henry  IV".  He  was  a  moderate  Catholic, 
personally  conTsrsant  with  the  men  and  events  of  hia  time,  and  an 
upright  historian. 

Belazioni  degli  Ambasctatori  Toneti  al  Senato,  niccolte,  annotate,  ed 
edite  da  Eugenio  Alberi,     15  voIj.     8to,     Firenie,  1839-63. 

W.  Bobertson  :  History  of  Charles  V.  Ed.  by  W.  H.  Preacott,  with 
Supplement  on  the  Cloister  Life  o£  the  Emperor.  3  vola.  8vo. 
1856. 

History  of  the  European  States,  published  by  Heeren  and  TJkert 
64  vols.     Sro.     1829-58. 

The  series  includes  Italy,  by  H.  Leo ;  Netherlands,  by  Van 
Kampen  ;  Denmark,  by  Dahlraann  (to  1523);  Sweden,  by  Geijer 
and  Carlson  (to  1680)  ;  Poland,  by  Roepell,  et*. 

tleeren  :  Handbuch  d.  Gesch.  d.  europdisch,  Staatensy stems  u.  seiner 
Colonien,  5th  cd.  Gottingen,  1830.  Engl.  Translation  by  Ban- 
croft, 2  vols.     8vo.     1829;  also,  2  vols.,  O.tford,  1834, 

Von  Raumcr :  Gefiefa.  Europas  selt  d.  Ende  d.  1 5.  Jahrh.    Leipzig, 
1832-50.     8  vols.     8to. 
^  ThiA  catalogue  comprises,  ciF  coarse,  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  historical 

tter&tare  pertalajng  to  tb«  ai^ojccL    Not  to  speak  of  work^  of  a  broader  KOpe, 

tJiere  are,  ia  Germany  especially,   namcroaa   Tocal  hiatories  relatiD^  to   this 

period.    In  preparing  the  list  above,  rare  has  been   taken  to  «et  down  tbt 

DToper  edition) ;  bat  it  ii  almost  imposible  tf)  attain  to  absolute  coirectseai  la 

t&n*  patticulars 
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nallAin  :  Introduction  to  the  Lit.  of  Europe,  in  the  I5th,  16  th,  »l4 
ntli  centuries.    5lh  ed.    S  toU.     8vo.     1855-56. 

Ran'ke  :  Fiirsteti  u.  Volker  t.  SiJdeuropa  im  16.  u.  17.  Jahrh.  Bd.  I. 
Berlin,  I82T.  Die  rom.  Papate,  ihre  liirctie  u.  ihr  Stast  im.  16. 
u.  17.  Jahrh.  3  yoIs.  4tli  ed.  Berlin,  18S4-57.  8vo.  Translattd 
by  Siu-ali  Austin :  History  of  tlie  Popes  of  Rome  during  the  1 6th 
and  17tli  centuries.  4th  ed.  3  vols.  London,  1867.  8vo.  Thit 
ia  one  of  the  most  correct  and  elegant  of  all  English  tranHlatiom 
from  the  German.  Tlio  work  iteelf  is  of  the  highest  value.  For 
Ranke's  other  works  on  this  period  see  under  the  different  conn- 
trie  I. 

L.  Haubser  :  Geschichte  d.  Zoitalters  d.  Reformation  (1517-1648). 
Berlin,  1868.  8vo.  Valuable,  especially  for  th«  political  side  of 
the  history  of  this  period. 

Duruy  ;  Hist,  dcs  Temps  Modernes.  1  toU  Paris,  1863.  I2mo.  One 
of  a  Buries  of  lucid  and  compact  text-books,  for  use  in  the  schools 
of  France. 

B.iyle :  Dtctionnatre  historique  ct  critique  (1st  ed.  1697),  4  vols.  FoL 
Basel  and  Amsterdam,  1740.    Engl,  ed,,  10  vols.,  fol.,  1734-41. 

Bayle,  the  son  of  n  Huguenot  clergyman,  was  born  in  1647,  and 
died  in  1 706.  Under  the  influence  of  Jesuits,  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  Imt  repented  of  this,  change,  and  became  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  philosophionl  scepticLsm  in  Europe.  Its  great  amount  of 
interestiDg  historical  and  biographical  details,  tliough  requiring  to 
he  critically  sifted,  gives  to  Ma  Dictionary  a  peculiar  and  permanent 
value. 

Universal  TTislorles.  (1)  In  England :  by  W.  C.  Taylor,  Modem 
Hist.,  1833;  new  ed.  1866;  Ancient  Hist.,  183D;  new  ed.  1867. 
By  A.  F.  TytliT,  1801,  and  in  numerous  later  editions.  W.  Rua- 
BoU  and  others.  History  of  Modem  Eiuxipe,  4  vols.  8vo.  1856. 
(2)  In  Gfrmany;  by  Sehlosser,  19  vols.  1844-57;  by  IL  Leo,  6 
vols.,  Halle,  1849  seq. ;  by  Becker,  20  Vols.,  1869 ;  by  Dittmar,  4th 
ed.  18G6,  6  vols.;  by  Wkbkh,  Leipzig,  1857  seq.,  9  vols.;  lOtb 
voh  will  be  on  the  Era  of  Hie  Reformation.  (3)  In  Italy;  bj 
Ccsaru  Canti,  35  vols.,  8vo,  1837  seq.  French  transl.,  19  vols. 
8vo,  2d  ed,,  1854-55. 

Smyth:  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  Sparks'  Am,  ed.,  2  vols,,  1841 

Guizot:  Lectures  on  tlie  History  of  Civilization ;  English  trnnsl.  b; 
Henry.    8vo.     New  York,  1842, 

Hegel,  Philoso])hie  d,  Geschichte  ;  Wcrke,  i.T.     Berlin,  1840,    Svo. 

iifntral  Biographical  Works,  A.  Clialmt-ra ;  BlogmpbiciU  Dictionary, 
32  vols.  8vo,  1812-17.  Biographic  Universelk,  M  vols.,  8vo,  et 
•qpplem«nt,  volumes  53  i  85.     Paris,  1811-62.    Kouvelle  ^tioa 
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MTne,  corrig*!,  et  aiigment<ie,  45  vols.,  1812-G5.  L'Art  de  verifier 
leB  Dntei  des  faita  historiques,  etc.,  depuia  la  n.iiasance  de  J<?sus 
Clirist  (to  1770).  18  vola.  8to,  Paris,  1819.  Biographie  G«o- 
drale  (nouvelle)  depuia  lea  temps  les  plus  recules,  aveo  lea  rea- 
wignementa  bibliograph.,  etc.   46  voIb.  6to.    1857-6$, 

ffoBita  ts  Ecclesiastical  Histort,  treatino  or  the  REroti- 

MATIOX    AS  A  WHOLE. 

GiGSELKR :   Lelirbuch  d.  KirchengBck     Bd.  iii.   in   3  pts.   Bonn, 

1840-53.    8yo.     (The  4tb  vol.  in  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith's  Engl,  trane- 

lation.  New  York,  1862). 
EL  B.   Smitb  :  History  of  the   Churth  of  Clmst  in   Chronologioul 

Tables.    New  York,  1861.   Fol.    This  embodies  a  great  amount  of 

historical  infonnitioa  within  a  brief  compass. 
EajTialdua:   Annales  Eccleaiastici.     (1195-1565.)    Colon.  1694.     & 

Tola.  Fol.     Raj'nalduR  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  continuatora  of 

Baronius,  and  a  representative  of  Rounn  orthodoxy. 
Katalia   Alexander:    Hiatoria  eccl,  V.  et  N,  Test.  {16  centuries). 

Paris,  1699.  8  t.   Fol.   Ed.  Mansi,  Ferrara,  1 758,    Bassano,  1778. 

Nfttalis  is  the  cliampion  of  the  Gallicao  ecclesiastical  theory. 
Hase:  KirehcDgsth.  (1  vol.)  Eng.  transl.  by  Blumenthal  and  Wing, 

New  York,  I85G,  8vo.  Unse's  work  is  remarkable  for  its  conden- 
sation ;  it  is  founded  on  extensive  researches,  ami  is  written  with 

much  vivacity. 
Banr:  Kirehengsch.    Bd.  iv.  Die  neuere  Zeit.     Leipz.,  186S.   Bro. 

Baur  ia  one  of  the  most  perspicuous,  as  well  as  learned,  of  the 

German  Church  historians. 
Guericke:  Kirchengsch.,  Bd.  3.    9th  ed.     Leipzig,  1867.    8vo.  Guer- 

icke  treats  of  the  Reformation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strict 

LuilicratiB. 
Hardwick:  History  of  the  Christ  i.in  Clmrcli    during   the  Refomia- 

tion.    2d  ed.,  ISG.").    8vo.     Hardwick  «Tites  from  the  point  of  view 

of  the  Anglican  Church.     His  manual  is  full  in  its  references  to 

authorities. 
Merle  d'AubigntS:  Hist,  de  la  Reformation  du  16me  Siiicle:  Trsn* 

lated  from  the  Freneli.     (In  numerous  editions.) 
Boausobre :  Hist,  de  la  Reformation.    Berlin,  1 786.     4  vola.    8vo. 
Mosheim;  Institutiones  Hi^L  Eccl.   Helmst.,  1764.  4to.    (Murdock'i 

Translation.) 
Bcbrockh  ;  Kirchcngeachichte  seit  d  Reformation.   10  voU.   Leipzig, 

1804-18(2. 
Kurtz :   Kuchengsch.     Englis^h    Translation,    2  Toli,    8to.    I%]1b 

delphis,  1871, 
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NiEDNKR :  Kirchengseh.  8vo.    Berlin,  1866.    One  of  the  most  leitrned 

and  valuable  oC  all  the  GenafiD  mitnuals,  altboagh  clnnsj'  in  iti 

literaty  e^secution, 
J.  I.  Ritter  (Roman  Catholic)  :  Kiichengsch.    6th  ed.  2  wtSa.  Sve. 

Bonn,  1862.     Moderate  and  candid  in  its  tone. 
AUog  (Roman  Catholic)  :  Handbuch  d.  Eipcheagflch.     8th  ed.     S 

ToU.    Main!:,  18G6-G8.    This  is  written  tn  a  truly  scieDtifie  fpirii. 
Riffcl  (Roman  Catliolic)  :  Kirchengsch.  d.  neaesten  Zeit  tod  Ao- 

fang  d.  16.  Jahrh.     3  toIs.    8vo.    Mainz,  1842-^7. 
H.  Stebbing :  History  of  the   Reformation.    2  toI»,     (la  Lardner't 

Cab.  Cyclopsedia)  1836,     Lond.     I6rB0. 
J.  Tulloch  :  Leaders  of  the  Reformation :  IjUtber,  Calvin,  Lddmer, 

Knox.    8to.     2d  ed.     Edinb.  1860. 
Stephen  :  Easays  in  Eecl.  Biography.    4th  ed.    I860.    Load.    Bto. 
il.  J.  Spjtiding  (Roman  Catholic) :  History  of  tlie  Sefbrmation.   4tb 

ed,    Baltimore,  1866.     8to. 
The  two  great  Theological  Encyclopiediai :  — 
Wetzkh  11.  Weltr,  (Roman  Catholic)  t  Kirchen lexicon  oder  Ency- 

klopadie  d.  kath.  Tbeologie,    12  vols.     Freibnrg,  1847-56. 
Hbrxdg  (Protestant) :  Real-Encycl.  fUr  protestantische  Theologi* 

0.  Kircbe.  21  vols.;  and  Register,  1  vol.    Hambnrg,  1854-68. 
These  copious  works  embody  the  results  of  German  TheolofirftI 

study,  apnrt  from  Biblical  criticism,  in  the  branches  of  the  Churvh 

to  which  they  severally  belong. 

Polemical  and  Critical  Writikbs. 

(1)  Roman  Cathnlk.  Maimbourg :  Hist,  du  Lnthtfranisme,  Paris, 
1680:  also.  Hist,  du  Calvinisme,  1682.  Bogsuet:  HisL  des  Van'- 
adoDB  des  figlises  Protest.,  Paris,  1688,  nouv.  <5d.,  CEuvres  ile  Bo*- 
suet,  tomes  v.  et  vi.  Paris,  18S6,  8vo.  Varillaa:  Hist,  dcs  R^ 
volutions  arrivdes  en  Matifere  de  Religion.  6  vols.  Paris,  1689. 
4to. 

(Idllinger:  Die  Reformation,  ihre  innere  Entwickelung  o.  ihrc  Wir- 
kungen.  3  vols.  Kegeosburg,  1848.  The  work  is  carried  no  farther 
than  the  "  Uinfang  des  lutherischea  Bekcnntnitscs."  DbUingtr"* 
work  is  largely  a  collection  of  materials.  It  relates  chiefly  to  the 
defects  of  the  Reformers  and  of  their  work.  It  may  profitably 
be  compared  with  his  recent  Lectores  on  the  Reuition  of  tii« 
Churches  (Munich,  1872).  Balmes :  Protestantism  and  Cslho 
licity  compared  in  their  effects  on  Civilization.  Transl.  from  tlw 
Spanish.  8vo.  Balliiimre,  1851.  An  elaborate  con troversi*!  work  I0 
reply  to  Gvnzot's  Lectures  on  Civilization,  by  a  Spanish  PrieR 
It  ends  with  the  sentence :  "  As  soon  as  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  tbt 
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V'koi  of  Jesiia  Christ  upon  earth,  shall  pronounce  stintuaco  agiuntt 
any  one  of  my  opiuioot),  I  will  hostmi  to  declare  that  I  coueiiler 
that  opinioii  erroneous,  and  cea^e  to  prolbu  it." 

froteslant.  Bayle :  Critique  G^n^rnle  de  I'Histoire  du  CatTinifme  do 
Maimbourg,  Amsterdam,  1684.  3d  ed.  Uagenbach:  YorleguugeD 
liber  d,  KirchengBch.  Newed.  Leipz.,  1868,  aeq.  (Chiefly  upon  tlM 
Bef.  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.)  Schenkel :  Van  Wesen  det 
ProtCEtantismus.  2d  ed.  SchaSbausen,  1863.  Svo.  Hundeshagen  : 
Der  Deutsche  FroteBtantismua,  Frankfort.  Svo.  8d  ed.  1819. 
(Relating  especially  to  German  Protestantism,  but  with  a  more 
general  beaiing.)  Rous  eel :  Les  Nations  Cath.  et  leu  Nations  Frot. 
2  vols.    Farii,     Svo,     1854.     Foletnical  agiiinst  Rouianism. 

Villers :  Essai  sur  I'Esprit  et  1'InQuen.ce  de  la  Rdf.  de  Luther.  Paris, 
ISOl.     8to.    Eugl.  transl.,  Philadelphia,  1833. 

Laurent:  La  RtSfbrme  (in  Etudes  sur  I'Hiatoire  de  I'llunianit^  t. 
viii.).    8vo.    Brux,  1861. 

The  Gebsias  and  Swiss  (Zwenglian  akd  CALraiiSTic)  Bei^ 

ORMATIO:y, 

Conttmporarif  Sources  for  bolh  Countries,  J.  Sleidan  (d.  1S66): 
De  Statu  Religionis  et  Reipublicie,  Carolo  V.  Ceesare,  Couimenta- 
rii.  FoUo.  Aiasterdatn,  15&i ;  best  ed.,  Frankfort,  1 785-6.  S  vols. 
8to.  EugUsh  trauBlatton  by  Bohua,  London,  1689.  FoUo.  9  rola. 
4to.     French  translation,  with  the  notes  of  Le  Courayer,  1767. 

Sleidan  was  born  at  Sleida,  near  Cologne,  in  1506.  After  com* 
|ileting  his  education,  he  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  France, 
was  in  the  service  of  Fraocii  I.,  and  the  interpreter  of  his  embassy 
<it  HageDau  (1540).  In  1&42,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Smal- 
ooklic  League,  and  in  1545  was  commtiisioned  by  it  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation.  He  accompanied  a  Protestant  etubasey 
to  England;  went, in  1551,  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  a  coinmis- 
sinner  from  Strasburg,  and  in  1554,  iti  the  same  capacity  to  the 
Conference  of  Nuremberg.  He  was  versed  in  literatun?,  law,  and 
p  jlitical  science,  of  a  dispassionate,  judicial  temper,  aod  corefiil  in 
liii  researches. 

Laler  Avlhorities,  Abr.  Scultetus  (Prof,  at  Heidelberg;  d.  1624)  ■ 
Aonahum  Evangelii  paisim  per  Europam  decimo  sexto  Saluti* 
parlBB  scculo  renovati,  Decas  I.  et  IL  (from  IfilG-loStl).  Heidel- 
berg, 1618-20.    Reprinted  in  V.  d.  Hardt.  Hist,  liter.  Reform ationis. 

Gerdesius  (Prof,  at  Grbningen,  d.  1 765)  :  Introa.  in  Hist.  Evangel. 
tec.  xvi.  passim  per  Europam  renovati.  Gr^ning.  1 744-52.  Tom 
W.  4to.  Also,  his  collection  of  documents :  Scrinium  &Jitiqu* 
hum,  etc,  Tom.  viii.    4to,     1T48-I7e3. 
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Hare  recent  Works.    G.  WADOiJioroN  (I>ean  of  Durham)  :  A  Ui* 

toi-^  pfthe  Reformation  on  tlie  Contioent.     S  vols.    Loadoo,  ISil. 

Extc  iding  to  the  death  of  Luthtsr.     Hagenhach,  Vorlesungea,  etc 

(«ee  above.) 
CbauQour-KeBtiier ;  Lea  RdformateurB  du  XVI.  Sitele:  Uuttenj  Zirin- 

glL     2  vola.     12mo.     2d  cd.     Faris,  ISGS. 

History  of  the  German  RaroRUAfiosr. 

Contemporarif  Sources.     6.  Spalatincs  (d.  I54S)  :  Annales  Befor. 
luationis  (published  by  Cyprian.     8vo.    Leipzig,  1718), 

Spalaliu  was  born  in  14S4,  aad  died  in  1545.  He  was  cour'. 
preacJiLT  and  private  seuretary  to  the  Electors  of  Saxoaj*,  Frederic, 
John,  and  John  Frederic.  He  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
in  1518,  itt  the  election  of  Cbitrles  Y.  nt  Fran)cfort>  in  1519,  at  hii 
coronation  at  Cologne  in  1520,  at  the  Diet  of  Worma  in  1521,  at 
the  Diets  of  Nurcmbei^  in  1523  and  1S24,  in  1526  at  Spires,  in 
1530  at  Augsburg,  in  1537  at  the  Conveotion  at  Smalcald,  and  at 
other  important  assemblies.  He  took  part  in  the  visitation  ot 
the  Saxon  Churches.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  correspond- 
ent of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Bugenhagen,  and  the  other  Saxon  Be- 
forniers. 

G.  Spalatin's  Ilistorischer  Nachlass  n.  Briefe.  Bd.  i. :  Das  Leben  u, 
die  Zeitgeschichte  Friedrichs  des  Weisen.    8vo,    Jena,  1861. 

F.  Myconids  (d.  1546)  :  Hiat.  Reformationia  (by  Cyprian.     2d  ed, 
8vo.     Leipzig,  I  7 IB), 

Myconius  was  horn  in  1491  and  died  in  IS4S,  He  was  held  in 
high  esteem  Iiy  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  efficiently  cooperated 
with  them  in  their  work. 

f'h.  itelanethon :    Ilisit.  Yitie  Mart.  Lutberi.     (Preface  to   Luthert 
0pp.  Lat,,  V'itemberg,  1546;  and  in  separ.'»te  editions.) 

J  Mathesius   (d.  !  564)  :  Historie  von   D.  Mjirtin  Luther's  Anfang 
Lehrcn,  Leben,  etc.  (in  27  sermons)  4to,     Numberg,  1566. 

MnthesiuB  became  a  student  at  Wittenberg  in  152S,  and  lived 
for  a  time  in  Luther's  family.     He  died  in  1564. 

J,  Camerartua :  De  Phil,  l^telancttianis  Ortu,  totius  VitK  CuTticulo  et 
Morte,  etc.    8vo,     Leipzig,  15(36. 

Camerarius  was  born  in  15U0  and  died  in  1974.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Luther  and  Mubinctbon,  and  w.is  especially  attached  to  th* 
latter, 

iJodtlsuE  (Rom.  Cath.,  d.  1532)  :  Commentaria  de  Actis  et  Scriptii 
H  L'jtheri,  ett-.  (from  1517-1546).    MogunL,  IMS;  Paris,  1665 
Cologne,  1568. 

Cocbteus  was  an  active  polemic,  He  was  at  the  Diet  of  Angt 
sujgin  liSO. 
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B.irius  (Rom.  Cath.,  d.  1578);  Comment,  brcvis  Rermii  in  Orbe  Gcs- 
taruiu  ab  amio  1500  us(juu  15GG,     Cologne,  15G7. 

Cailectionn  of  Documeitln.  Loscber  r  VoIlstMndigcn  Rftbrmationa-ac'it 
u,  docuinenta  (from  1517-1519).     3  vola.    4to.    Leipzig,  17  20-2a. 

rentzti  :  Ilist.  Bericbt  v.  Anfang  u.  Fortgatig  d.  lli.'f.  Lutli.  (L/  Cyp- 
rian.  Leipzig,  1718).  Kapp ;  Kleiiie  Naelilesti  zur  Kef,  G&ch. 
aiitzlicher  Urkundea.  Leipzig,  1727.  Strobel :  Alisceilaaiieu  u. 
Beitriiga  zur  Lit.  Niirnb.,  1 7  75  seq.,  1 784  acq.  Forstwnann  r  Arold?. 
fur  ilie  Gsch.  d.  Ref.,  Halle^  1831  seq. ;  neues  Urlsuadenbucli,  ll.iia- 
burg,  1842.  Neudeclter ;  UrkuudfD  atia  d.  Bef.-Zeit,  Ctusscl,  ]H;iG  ■ 
Mcrkwtirdige  Autenstucke  aus  dtir  Zeitalt.  d.  R«f.,  Niirnb.  183$ 
Neue  Beitriige  zur  Gsth.  d.  Ref.     2  vola.    Leipzig,  1841. 

O.  Sehado:  Satireu  u.  Pasqiiille  a.  d.  Ref-Ztit.  ILiauov,  185&-8 
(3  Tols.).  Jghannsen  :  Die  Entwickl.  d.  prot.  Geistes  e.  Samnilung 
d.  wichtigaten  I>okuniente  v,  Worms.  Edict  b.  z,  Sp.  Prot,  Copen- 
hagen, 1830.  U.  van  d.  Hardt :  Hiatona  Literaria  Reformittiouis. 
Fraoc.  aud  Leipzig,  1717. 

Works  of  l/te  Reformers  r  LuLber's  Works ;  Witteofaerg  ed.,  tie  Ger- 
man, 1539-1559,  12  vols.,  fol. ;  the  Lutin,  1545-1558,  7  vols.,  fol.  j 
Jena  ed.,  the  German, S  vols.,  fol.;  the  Latin,  4  vols.,  fol.,  1555-I53S 
(from  the  autng^r^pha,  exeept  the  firat  [tart  of  the  German  works)  j 
Altenburg  ed.,  thu  German  works  alone,  lOvola.,  I(i61-l(i(i4.  Su|i- 
plement.  vol.  to  all  the  enrlier  edd.,  by  Zeidler,  Ilalle,  170i. 
Leipzig  ed.,  22  vols.,  fol.,  1729-1740.  Halle  ed.,  by  J.  G,  Walch 
(the  most  complete),  24  Thle.,  1740-1760.  In  the  hut  two  of 
these  edd.,  Latin  works  only  in  a.  German  tr-inal.  Erlangen  ed., 
by  Ploelimann  u.  Irmischer,  67  yols,,  1826-1857.  Die  reforwu- 
torischon  Schriften  Luthers  in  chronol.  Folge,  edited  by  li.  Ziin- 
mermann.  4  vols.  Darmetadt,  1846-50,  Vollstiiiidige  Auswnhl  Lu- 
ther's HauptEthrifteu,  by  Otto  von  Gerkch,  1840-1848.  24  vols. 
(Fabriciua,  Centifolium  Luth.  a.  notitia  literaria  scriptoniin  da 
Luthero  editoruiu,  Hamburg,  1728.)  Luther's  Briefe,  Sen  i- 
«ehreihen  u,  Bedunken,  edited  by  De  Wctte,  6  vols.  1825-5ti. 
Luther's  Briefwechae!,  ii  supplem.  vol.,  by  Burkhardt  (18^6), 

Mjlnucthon's  Works;  Basel,  1541.  5  volj.  Fol.  C.  Pcucer's  eJ., 
Wiltenberg,  I5G2,  4  voU.,  fol.;  BMtsdiniiider's  ed.  (in  thu  Corpus 
Ruformatorura),  1834-1860,  28  vols.,  4to. 

U'Mirical  Works.  Skckkndorf  (d,  1692)  :  Commentanusllistoritna 
«t  ApologeticuB  de  Lutheraniamo,  iibb.  iii.  ed.  2.  Leipzig,  169-1. 
Seckendorf  was  born  iu  IG2G,  aud  died  1*132.  lie  was  cducatid 
at  Straaburg.  Under  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  Dnke  Maurice  of  Zeiu, 
■nd  the  Elector  Frederic  III.  of  Brandenburg,  he  hcdd  respousibls 
offices.     He  was  a  statesman  of  thorou'ih  edueatiuii  &nd  u£  s£U»a^ 
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plary  iotegrit}'.  Uis  Uistoiy,  whicti  was  ocuasioned  by  the  worli 
of  the  Jesuit  Maimtourg,  waj  founded  on  the  most  iDdoslrioiu 
exELzui  nation  of  original  docuniODts. 

Salig :  V'ollalandigo  Hist.  d.  Augsli.  Confession  u.  dereelb.  Apoiogie 
(1517-15B2).     3  Th.    Halle,  1T30-1T45. 

Planck :  Gech.  d.  Entstehung,  d.  Veranderuagen,  u.  d.  Bildtmg  uai. 
prot.  Lt<LrbegriiIs  b.  z.  d.  Concordienformel.  6  vols.  2  ed,  Lci)>- 
zig,  1791-1800.  Woltmann :  Gsch.  d.  Ret.  in  IteutscMand.  3  Th. 
Altona,  1801-1805. 

Bpieker :  Uacb.  Dr.  M.  Lutbera  u.  der  durcb  ikn  be-trirkten  Kirch 
euref.  in  Deutstbl.     I  vol.  (to  1621).     Berlin,  1818. 

Mahhklkexk:  Gech.  d.  deutsch.  Ref.  4  Tb.  Berbn,  1816-34  (a 
second  ed.  of  Parts  1  and  2,  1831).  Tbia  is  still  one  of  the  best 
of  the  hiatoricB  of  the  German  Refonoatioti.  Cb.  Tillers  :  Bssai 
snr  I'Esprit  et  I'lnfluence  de  la  R^f.  de  Luther.  Paris,  180*  : 
traasktcd  into  GermEiD,  2ded.,  1828,  and  into  English,  Fhll.,  1833. 

E.  A.  Menzel :  Neuere  Gacb.  d.  Deutscben  t.  d.  Bull  b.  z.  Bundes- 
aete.  Breslau,  1326-33.  Translated  into  Engllab,  3  vols.  Svo 
London,  ld49. 

Kohlrausch :  Gescbicbte  Deutschlands.     Engt.  transl.     8vo.     1848, 

L.  Rankk  :  Deutaeho  Gseh.  ini  Zeitalter  d.  Reformation.  7  vols., 
4ih  ed.,  1869.  Translated  in  part,  by  Sarah  Austin.  3  vols.  8yo, 
1845-47. 

K.  Hagea  :  Deutschland's  Uterar.  u.  relig.  Verbitltnisse  im  Ref.  Zeit- 
alter. 3  vols.  Ertangen,  1841-44.  D.  F.  Stranss :  Ulricb  von  Hut- 
ten.  2d  ed.,  1871.  Ward :  House  of  Austria  in  the  Tbirty  Years' 
War.  Ijondoo,  1869.  Trench;  Gustavu*  Adolphus  in  Germany, 
and  other  Lectures  on  tbe  Thirty  Years'  War.  2d  ed.,  1873. 
Droyaen ;   Leben  von  Gustav.  Adolf.     1868. 

Lhes  of  the  German  Reformers.  Melcbior  Adamus :  Vitaj  Gemian- 
orum  Tbeologorum,  ete.  Heidelberg,  !620.  Ulenbetg  (a  Prote*- 
tant,  then  a  Catholic,  d.  16 IT):  Yit*  boeresiarcharum  Lutheri, 
Melancthoais,  Majoris,  Rlyrici,  Osiandri.  Colon,,  1589.  Lives  of 
Lutber :  by  Melancthok  ;  by  Mathesius  (gee  above) ;  by  Walther, 
Jena,  1704-54,  2  Tb.;  by  Keil,  Leipasig,  1753,  4  Th.;  by  Ukert, 
Gotha,  1H17,  2Th.;  by  Jakel,  lS40i  by  Juroens  [up  to  1517J 
Leipzig,  1846  seq.,  3  vols.;  by  Getzer,  with  Konig's  illustration*, 
Hamburg,  1847-51  (translated,  London  and  New  York,  1857) ;  by 
Stang,  Stuttgart,  1835-8;  by  Pfitzer,  Stuttgart,  1836;  by  Genthe, 
Halle,  1841^5;  by  Wildenbaln,  Leipzig,  1850-2,  4  Th. ;  by  Led- 
derhose,  Speir,  1836 ;  by  Mbuser,  Bresden,  3d  ed  ,  1870  ;  by  Dol' 
linger  (from  the  Kircheolcixioon),  translated,  Londoo,  1861;  by 
4udIo,  Paris,  2  vih.,  translated,  Phil,,  1841 ;  a  storehouse  of  caluut 
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bies;  by  MititEi.ET,  ij^nslatcd  from  'no  French,  in  Balm's  Li- 
brar)'  ;  ILa.he,  Vindicatioti  of  Liithiir  against  his  Englisb  assail- 
nnts.  1854.  'Hus  Is  a  Reply  to  Sir  Wni.  Hamilton  (DiBcn^pioni 
in  Fbyosojihy  and  I<it<3ratniv)  ;  also,  to  Ilallam,  to  J.  H.  New- 
man,  and  W.  G.  Ward.  Tha  charge  of  "  Rivtioualiam  "  and  otiier 
imputations  against  Luther  are  fully  considered,  and  various  inif- 
takes  of  Hamilton  are  exposed.  Lives  of  I^uther  in  English  ; 
by  Kiddle  (London,  183  7);  by  J.  Scott  (New  York,  1S33);  by 
H.  Wor^ley,  London,  1 850- 7;  by  Barnaa  Seara,  1850.  8vo.  F. 
G.  Ilofraan,  Kalliarina  von  Bora,  Leipzig,  1815.  8vo. 
Lives  of  Melanctbou  :  by  Camerariua  (lee  above)  ;  AIs  Prteueptor 
Germaniie,  by  A.  IL  Niemeyer,  Halle,  1817;  by  Facius,  1832; 
by  (jaj.lk,  Cbarakteristik  Melanethons,  2d  ed.,  H.ille,  18-15;  by 
Matthes,  1841  ;  Lebun  u.  Wirken  Phil.  MeL,  Altenb.,  2d  ed.  1846  ; 
by  Lcdderhose  (translated  by  G,  F.  Krot«l,  New  York,  1 854) ;  by 
Cox,  London,  I81S,  Boston,  1835.  Leben  u.  auBgewiihlte  Scliriften 
d.  Vfiter  u.  Be'pTinder  d.  luth.  Kirche,  1861  seq, ;  Melancthon,  by 
C.  Scbmtdl ;  Breoz,  by  J.  Hartmaon  ;  Urbanus  Rliegius,  by  G. 
Ublhorn  ;  Justus  Jonas,  by  Crueiger;  P.  SpcratuB,  L.  Spcnglcr,  Ni 
V.  Amsdorf,  Paul  Eber,  M.  Chemnitz,  D.  Cliryticus,  by  Pressol. 

The  Uistoby  of  the  Swiss  (Zwinoliax  ako  Calvinibtic) 
Reformation. 

Contemporary  nourees,  B.  Weiss)  (d.  1531)  ;  Kurze  Beschroibung  d. 
Glaubenstinderung  im  Schweizertando  (in  Fiisslin's  Buitnige,  iv'.  S2). 
V.  Anslielm ;  Berncr  Chronik  bis  152S  (Berne,  182.^-33).  H.  Bui.- 
LINGER  {d.  1575)  :  Reformation Egeachichte  (to  1532).  Frauenfeld, 
1838-^0.  BulUnger  was  bom  in  1504,  succeeded  Zwingle  at  Zurich 
in  1531,  and  died  in  1575.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Reformers  of  his  age,  and  an  entirely  trustworthy  writer.  J. 
Safat  (Catholic),  Valentin  Tachudi  (Catholic),  Egidius  Tschudi 
(Catholic)  :  authors  of  works  e.\lant  in  manuscripts :  See  Gieseler, 
IV.  i.  1,  Frommknt;  Les  Aetes  et  les  Gestes  dc  la  Citd  de 
Geneve.  Genfeve,  1536.  8vo.  Fromment  was  a  Frenchman,  an  as- 
sociate of  Farel,  and  one  of  tlie  first  to  preach  Protestantism  in 
Geneva.  Later  in  life,  he  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  and  held 
the  ofBcc  of  Notary.  His  Chronicle  covers  the  period  from  1532 
tc  1 538,  and  is  a  trustworthy  narrative. 

Oriffinal  Bocumentn.  Works  of  the  Reformers :  see  below.  Miscel- 
lanei  Tit;(irina.  3  Th,  Zurich,  1 7  2  2-24,  J.  0.  Fiisslin  :  Beitrage  z- 
Erlttut.  d.  Kirchen-Reformationsgesch,  d.  Schweizerlandes.  Zurich, 
1741-53.  Ejusd.  Epistol-B  ab.  Eecl.  Helvet.  Reforniatoribus  vel 
lid  COS  scripts.    Tigun,  1742.    J.  J.  Simlcr:  SarataW^  iJsiei  -^ 
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ncaer  Urkiindea  i.  Beleuchttuig  d.  Ktrcbongesch.  Tornehmlirh  >1(H 
Scliwdzerlaadei.  Zurich,  IT67. 
n  orJb»  o/  the  Reformers.  U.  Zwinglii  opera,  firiit  complete  ed.  bj 
Scbuler  and  Schaltbess,  8  voia.  Zurich,  1823-4*2.  J.  Calnni, 
opera  theotogica,  12  vols.,  Geneva,  1556 ;  9  voU.,  Amsterdwn, 
ICiJ7  ;  new  cd.  by  Baum,  Cunitz,  and  Reus*:  Bruns,  1863  seq.  (to 
1871,  10  Tols.).  Englifib  translation  of  Cah'in'a  Writinga,  59  toV- 
nmea,  Edinburgh,  1842  seq.  Lettera  of  Calvin,  edited  by  Bow- 
NET:  English  translation,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1856-67. 

Wftorical  and  Bioffraphical  Waris.  J.  H.  Hottinger  (d.  1667)  :  ILat. 
Efd.  1G55-57,  J.  J.  Hottinger  (d.  1 735)  ;  Hist.  d.  Ref.  in  d.  Eidge- 
nossenMihaft.  4  Th.  Zurich,  1 708.  Basnage :  Hist,  de  k  Religion 
des  Eglises  Reform  :  a  la  Haye  (1600),  1721,  4to.  A.  Rdchat  ; 
Hist,  dc  la  ll)5fbnnation  de  la  Suisse.  6  vola.  Geneva,  1727  seq.  L. 
Wirz  :  Neucre  hijlvet.  Kirchongcachichte.  2  vols,  (to  1523)  ;  the 
«iefo5d  by  M.  Kinjldiofer,  1813,  1819,  Heu:  Ursprung,  Gang  u. 
Folgen  d.  durcli  Zwingli  in  ZUrich  bewirkten  Glaubcnsverbcsiserung 
u.  Kirchenrcform.  Zurich,  I8l9.  J.  v.  Multeru.  R.  G,  Blotzbeim  : 
Geschichte  8i:Lwcizerischer  Eidgenossenschaft,  continued  by  J.  J. 
Hottinger  (to  I6.S1).  Zurich,  1825  and  1829.  Gabcre! ;  Hiat. 
(le  I'Eglise  de  Genfcva,  2  vols.,  1853.  D'lstria:  La  Suisse  Alle- 
mando.  Switzerland,  the  Pioneer  of  the  Ref.,  2  vols,  London, 
1858.  Hundeshagen  :  Zur  Charakteristik  ZwingUs,  etc.  Studien 
a.  HTritiken,  1862.  Mignet:  Mdmoires  Hist.  3d  ed.  Paris,  185). 
It  contains  an  Essay  on  Calviaiain  in  Greneva.  Mosheim :  Kcue 
Nachr.  von  Servet;  also,  Kotzergsch.,  ii.  (1748).  Cbarpenne: 
Ilistoire  de  la  Rdfomie  de  Genfeve.     8vo.     1861, 

tr'i'M  nf  Zmingle ."  by  Myconiua  (see  above)  ;  by  J.  G.  Heas,  Engl. 
transl.,  by  L.  Aiken,  1812,  and  translated  from  the  French  into 
tlie  German,  with  an  added  Appendbc,  by  L.  Usteri,  1811  ;  by  J. 
M.  Schnler,  1819  ;  by  Roeder,  1855  ;  by  J.  Tichler,  1827 ;  by  Rob- 
bins.  Bib.  Sacra,  vola.  ii.  and  iii. ;  by  CurttsroFF'KL  (in  the  t/ebes 
u.  AusgowiihUc  Schriflen  d.  Vater  u.  Bcgriinder  d.  retbrtnirteo 
Kirche),  1857;  by  J.  C.  Morikofkb,  2  vols.,  1867.     Bvo. 

Life  of  Beza,  by  Schlosscr,  1809;  by  Bauin,  1843,  1852.  Bertold 
Hallcr,  oder  die  Reformation  von  Bern,  by  M.  Kirchhofcr,  Zurich, 
1828.  Lebensgeschichte  von  Ockolrtnipadliis,  by  Bi'?*.  Zcrieh, 
1 708 ;  by  Herzog,  2  vols.,  Basle,  1843 ;  Das  Leben  Willi.  Fanjls,  v 
Rl.  Klrchhofer,  2  vols.  Zurich,  1831.  Lives  of  Farel,  Frorcment 
Viret,  by  Chenevifere,  Genbve,  1835.  Life  of  Farel,  by  Schmidt 
Stra^burg,  1834.  Life  of  Viret,  by  Jaqueraont.  Strasburg,  18.16 
(n  the  series,  entitled,  Leben  u.  Ausgewahlte  Schriflen  d.  VBtet 
1.  Begrunder  d.  ref.  Kirche :   Zwin-jlc,  by  Cbristoflel ;  Oecolam 
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piiHns  and  Myconiiis,  b3-  Ilagenbach ;  Calviti,  by  Stiihelin  ;  Capita 
and  Bucer,  by  Baum,;  Bullinger,  Haller,  and  Leo  Judii,  by  Pesta- 
lozzi;  Capito  and  Beza,  by  Heppe;  Peter  Martyr,  by  Sc'hmiilt, 
IH39  J  Olevanius  and  Ursinua,  by  Sudhoff,  1858  ;  Fnrel  and  Viret, 
by  C.  Schmidt ;  Vadian  and  Blaurfir,  by  Frtssel ;  Knox,  by 
Branded, 
Lwes  of  Calvin,  by  Beza,  translated  by  Gibson,  Fhils,,  1836;  by 
Watermaji,  London,  1813;  by  T.  Smyth,  Phil,  1835;  by  Dteu, 
London,  1849,  8vo;  by  Audin,  5th  ed.,  Paris,  1851  ;  by  Henry,  'J 
vols.,  Hamburi;,  1835-1844,  translated  into  English  by  Stebbing, 
1844;  by  Stiihelio,  1863;  by  Bungener,  2d  cd.,  12mo,  1863;  by 
Onizot  (St.  Louis  and  Calvin)  ;  by  KAMFSCUcrLTe  (Roman  Cath* 
olie),  vol,  i,  1869. 

The  Reformation  m  DE.MMARit,  Norwat,  and  Sweden. 

j:  neeren  u.  Ukert'a  Staatengcschichte :  Danemaxk,  by  Dahlmann 
Ilarald  Hurtfeld:  Danische  Chronik.  Copenhagen,  1604.  J,  Biiezi 
Jnvcntarium  Ecol.  Sueco-Gothor.  Linuop.,  1642.  4to,  Celsius: 
Gsch.  GuEitav.  I,, from  the  Swedish.  Copenbagtn  and  Leipzig,  1 7,5t. 
PoNTOPPrDAN :  Annales  Ect'lesiie  Daniese,  Copenhagen,  174t. 
Also,  Reform  at  ionshi  stone  d.  diin.  Kirche,  1734.  Miinter;  Kirch- 
cngsch.  V,  Dan.  u,  Norw.  1853-33.  Also,  Danske  Reformation  s^ 
historie.  Copenhagen,  1802.  Schinmeier  ;  Lebensbesehreib.  d.  drt'i 
achwed.  Relormatoren.  Liib.,  1 783.  Troil :  Skrifter  och  Handlin!|aT 
till  uplisning  i.  Sveofka  KjTko  och  Refortnations-Historia.  Upsain, 
1 790.  Thyaelius :  Ilandlingar  till  Svergea  Reformations  oi-h 
Kyrkohistoria  under  Koniing  Giistaf  L  (1523—61).  Stockholm, 
1841-45.  By  the  samp  author :  Einfiihrung  d.  Ref,  in  Schweden  ina 
1521  (in  Zeitechr,  f.  hist.  TUcol.  1846).  Riimer;  Do  Gustavr.  I. 
rer.  sacr.  in  Suecift  Instaumtore.  Ultnij,  1 840.  A.  Tlieincr :  V<t- 
suche  d.  hedig.  Stuhls  in  d,  letzten  drei  Jahrh.,  deD  Norden  wieder 
mit  d.  Kirclie zu  vereincn.  AugebLirg,  1838.  Miinter:  Symboln' :iil 
illustrand- Bugenhagii  in  Dauia  Commorationcm.  H.xvn.,  1836.  By 
the  same  :  De  Confutatione  latitia  qute  Apologtie  Evangelieor.  in 
Comitiis  Havemensiti.  anno  1530,  traditie  opposita  est.  Havn., 
1847.  L.  Helvig :  Uanske  Kirkeshistorie  after  Reformationcn, 
Copenhag.,  1851.  Dunham:  Hist,  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nur 
way  (in  Lardner's  Cnb.  Cycl.,  1840).  J.  Finniiis:  Hi.«t.  Eei-ifi. 
IslandiiP,  1772-8.  4  Tola,  4to.  G  L.Baden:  Hist,  of  Denmark. 
5  Tols.  Copenhagen,  1829-32.  Geijeb  ;  History  of  Stvedcn, 
Iranslated  by  Turner.  8to  1845,  Anders  Tryxell;  Hiat.  ot 
(Sweden,  translated  and  edited  by  JIary  Howitl.     London,  184 1. 
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Tub  REFORMATtoit  dt  Bohemia  axu  Moravia. 
A.  GinJely :  Bdlimea  u,  Mahnea  Jm  ZeiLilt,  t1.  Refonaation  (2  to!b.) 
Praguu,  1837.  Gsch.  d.  bohmigchen  Bni'ler.  Prague  (2  vols.) 
1857  ieq.  CzERWErfKA  :  Gsch.  d.  evangeL  Kircbe  in  BohtneD.  i 
Tols.  Svo.  Leipzig,  1869-70.  Pkscheck  ;  Gseh.  d.  Gegeore- 
format.  ia  Bohmen  (2  vols.),  2d  ed.  L«ipzig,  1850.  Tlie  Refor- 
uation  and  Anti-Refurmatioa  ia  Boliemia.  2  vols,  London,  1845, 
Ebwalt :  Die  alte  u.  ntue  Lchre  d.  bdhiu.  BnidiT.  Dantiig,  17j6. 
K.  A.  Miiller :  Fiinf  Bucbcf  vom  bobmiscU.  Kriegi;.  Dresden, 
1840.  Tumek:  Gcscbicbtu  Bobmens.  Falacky:  Bobniens  Ge- 
■cUivUte.  Vols.  1-5.  1836-67.  8yo.  Niemeyer  :  Collectio  Cuii- 
feBgiouum,  pp.  771-881. 

TBE   RKFORMAtlOi"  Cf  POLAXD. 

REGE>rvoLScrce :  Syat.  List.  Cbron.  E«cl.  Slavonicaniin.  Ultraj, 
1(!52.  4to.  Lubienicius :  Hist.  R«f.  FoloQ.  Frei?t,  1685.  Scbiek- 
Bftlti  d.  pol.  Diesidentium  (3  vols.).  1  768  seq.  ^iitig :  Uistoriu  d. 
Augsb.  Confessioo,  ii.  515.  Friese:  Kirebengesi'liicbte  d.  Ktini;!- 
reiebs  Polen  (2  Th.).  UresUu,  1 786.  Svo.  Kkasixsm  :  Ilistorv  o' 
tbe  Hcformatioo  in  Poland  (2  vols.).  Svo.  London,  1 840 ;  bv  the 
sume:  Sketch  of  the  Religious  Ilistorv  of  the  Slavonic  Nations. 
Edinburgh,  1851.  Dunham:  History  of  Poland  (in  Lardner'si 
Cub.  Cycl.).  1841.  N.  A.  de  SalvaDdj- :  Hist  de  Pologne  av.snt 
et  sous  J.  Sobieski,  2  vol*.  8vo.  Paris,  1855.  J.  Fletcber  ;  His- 
tory of  Poland,  London.  1831.  J.  Lelovel:  Hialoire  de  Pologne. 
2  vole.  Paris,  1844.  8vo.  R.  Roepell :  Gsch.  voa  Foleii.  Ham- 
burg, 1811,     FrtBti  Polonici,  1624  set].,  Breslau,  1854. 

The  Reformation  m  Hungahy  antj  Traxsylvasia. 

Ribinus :  Memorab,  Aug.  Conf.  to  Ilungai'ia.  2  vols.  Presb.,  1787. 
J,  BoriuB  ;  lUst.  Dijil.de  Statu  Relig.  evang.  in  Hung.  1710.  Fol. 
Salig :  Gseh.  d.  Augsb.  Conf.,  U.  803.  [P.  Ember]  ;  Hist.  Eccl.  Ref. 
InHung.  et  Transyl.,  KD  Lampk,  Traj.  1728.  4to.  Peterfly :  Sacra 
CoDui).  Eccl.  Romano-Cnthol.  in  Regno  Hung,  celebrata,  iixvi. 
(isque  ad,  B.  MDCCXXXiv.  2  vols.  Fol.  Vienna,  1742.  Schiual : 
Monumenta  Evangel.  Aug.  Confessionia  in  Hungaria  hbtorica.  Svo. 
Pesth.  1881.  Memorab.  August.  Confeesionis  in  Regno  Hung. 
de  Ferdinando  I.  usque  ad  Carolum  VI.  2  vols.  1786-9.  8^fo 
KuD!!',  Gpc;b.  d.  evang.  luther.  Kirche  in  Ungarn  vom  Aufange  d 
ttef.  bis  Leopold  H.  G6ttingen,1794.  8vo.  Die  wichtigsten  Schick 
■  d.  evang,  Kircho  Aujjsb.  Bckennl.  in  Ungarn  von  J,  1{>2S  hii 
tipKig,  1828.     Hist.  Etui.  EviiBg.  Atig.  Confession!  addit^ 
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tormn  In  rioag.,  etc.  Halbentadt,  1830.  MailaUi;  Gsch  I.Mag- 
jaren.  5  vols,  8vo,  1820-30 ;  2d  ed.,  1852-55.  L.  Szttlay:  Hiit 
Hangar,  (to  1690).  6  vols.  8vo.  Gech,  d,  evang.  Kirche  in 
IJngMTi,  mit  Riicksk-bt  auf  Siebenbiirgcn,  Berlin,  1864.  IlistOTy  of 
IVobestantism  in  Hungary,  with  Preface  hy  Dr.  M.  d'Aubignu^ 
London,  1851.  M.  Horvati;  Gach.  Ungama.  2  vols.  Svo.  Peitb, 
1854.  J.Paget;  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  2  vols.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1839.  J.  A.  Fessler :  Gach.  d.  Uogam.  10  vols.  Svo. 
r.^pzig,  1815-25.  De  Sary :  Hiat  G^n^rate  de  Hongrie.  1  volfk 
12nio.  Paris,  1778.  G.  Haner:  Hist.  Eccless.  Transylvan.,  1S94. 
l2mo,  L  Benko:  Transylvania,  P.  L,  Tom.  ii.  (Vindob.  1778. 
8vo),  p.  18!  (lib.  IT.,  0.  12,  De  Statu  Ecclesia«tico). 

The  Reforuatiom  in  Prakoe. 

Coeimenii  and  Contemporary  Works.  Bexa  ;  Hist.  Eccl.  des  Egliset 
IWf,  au  Royautne  de  Franco  (to  1S63).  3  vols.  Antwerp,  1580, 
8yo. 

Serrarias  (or  De  Serrea)  :  Comment,  de  Statu  Belig.  et  Bespubl.  in 
Regno  GalliiB  (5  parts),  1570  seq. 

F.  Belcarius  (Beaucaire  de  Peguilloo,  Bishop  of  Meti)  :  Hlstoria  Gal- 
Uca  (15C1-67).  Lugd.,  1625.  Pol.  TnoANUa :  Hist,  sui  Temporiu, 
etc.     (See  above.) 

TnEOD.  AonirpA  d'Acbiom^:  Histoire  Universello  (1560-lfiOl). 
MailM,  1616-20.    3  vols.   Pol. 

He  was  born  in  1550,  and  died  in  1630.  The  son  of  a  deToted 
Huguenot,  he  fbuglit  in  the  siege  of  Orleans,  when  he  was  only  thir- 
teen years  old.  He  was  for  a  while  an  intimate  associate  of  Henry 
IV.  After  writing  this  work,  he  resided  in  Geneva.  He  was  a 
man  of  Ugli-toned  character,  deeply  imbued  with  the  rcDgioua  feel- 
ings peculiar  to  the  Ilu^enots. 

Memoii'es  d'Agrippa  d'Aubignii,     1vol.     12mo.    Paris,  1854. 

A.  L.  Hebmin'jard  ;  Correspondance  des  Rdformatours  dans  les 
P.iys  de  la  Languo  Franijaiso.     Vols.  1-3.    1866-68-70. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soet6t4  pour  I'Histoire  fin  Prot.  Frftn^.'us  (since  1850 
It  incl'ides  many  documents  illustrative  of  thig  period.) 

till  Plessis  Jlorn.iy :  Memoires  et  Correspondance.     Paris,  1824-J^. 

Pktitot  :  Mdmoires  relatifs  i  I'llistoire  de  France  (1st  Beries,  1813 
28.     62  vols.     Svo.     2d  series,  1820-29.     78  vols.     8to.] 

Among  the  works  embraced  in  this  collection  are  the  Memoirs  ot 
Bouillon,  vicoiiite  de  Turcnne  (from  1555-1584)  :  He  was  grandson 
of  the  Const  J  lout  more  nci ;  was  converted  to  Calvinism,  and  w«i 
acftdhervntof  Uunry  rV.    Gamon  (1660-86).    Mergey  (156G-rt9> 
be  was  born  in   1536;  he  was  .it  St   Quentin  (1557),  at  I>reua 
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{ 1 56  2),  ami  at  Monconlour ;  and  barely  eseapeJ  the  massacre  of  St 
liartbolomew.  Pliilifipi  (lS(i3-90).  Rubutin  (1551-59).  Saial 
Aabav  (1572  seq.).  Tavaanen  (1560-96);  hu  was  bom  in  I5^j 
fougbt  for  the  League  at  Ivry ;  then  Berved  Henry  IV.  He  dien 
ifl  1633,  Villeroi  (1622-23).  Du  BeUay :  L'EstoIle  (1589-1 81 C). 
Sull,v;  M^moires.  Svola.  8vo.  Paris,  1827.  Suliy,  the  Prime 
Miniatur  of  Henry  IV.,  was  born  in  1659,  and  died  in  1641.  La 
Noue  (1562-70);  he  was  born  in  1531;  took  Orleaas  in  1567; 
fought  at  St.  Quentin,  Jumac,  and  Moncootour ;  Eerved  Henry  IV. 
tvith  di^tinutton.  Montluc:  he  was  l)orn  about  1502;  was  at  the 
bactle  of  Pavia  (1625)  ;  took  Boulogne  (1547);  defended  Sienuj 
(ia  1554,  under  Hiatry  IL) ;  took  part  in  the  siege  of  RocheBe 
(1572),  He  was  noted  for  bis  vigor  nod  cruelty.  Castelnau  (1553- 
70)  ;  he  waa  born  about  1520;  ixag  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  and  at 
Druux ;  was  employed  by  Henry  H.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  ILL 
Ue  was  several  times  amba^jsador  in  England.  He  accom[ianteJ 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  Scotland,  aod  befriended  her  ttfterwanl*. 
Journal  de  Henri  Hi.  (I57.1-8a). 

Collection  de  Documents  Inddits  «ur  I'Histoire  de  France  [published 
by  order  of  Louis  Philippe].    Paris,  1835  seq. 

'tccueil  des  Lettres  Missives  de  Henry  IV.  7  toIs.  4tO.  [tn  the 
above  collection.]     Paris,  18-13-58. 

iiiuhoD  :  Collection  des  Chroaiques  et  M^moirea  sur  I'Histoire  de 
Friinci\,  faiiiant  portie  de  la  Colleetion  du  PanOiton  LiUeraire. 
1824  seq. 

UiCHAUD :  Nouvelle  Collection  dea  Meniolres  pourservir  k  rHiytoire 
de  France  depuis  lo  XIU*  sidole  jusq'  &  la  fin  du  XVIll'.  i 
Series.     34  toIs.     Paris,  183S  seq. 

Archives  Curieuses  de  I'Hist.  de  France  depuis  Louis  XI.  ju»|u'  k 
Louis  XVin.     27  vols.     8vo.     En  deu.x  geries.     Paris,  1834-40. 

Brantomei  (Euvrcs  Completes.     7  volu.     8vo.     Paris,  1822. 

Brantoine  was  bom  about  1527,  and  died  in  1614.  He  iras  chaiu- 
berlain  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  IIL  He  is  a  gossipint,'  chron- 
icler ;  but  his  works  present  a  vivid  portraiture  of  his  time,  Aiaong 
them  ai'e  the  "  Vies  des  Hommcs  lUustres,"  "  Oanie«  IUusitm  Fran- 
daises  et  £!trangferoE,"  etc. 

Uiiiorical  Worti.  General  Histories  of  France,  by  AnqnetU ;  bj 
iSisniondi ;  by  Micbklkt;  by  Henri  Martin;  by  Crowe.  ' 
vols.  London,  1858-63.  The  Student's  Histoi^'  of  France,  8to 
1862. 

Kaxke:  Franzousche  Gescbichte  vornehmlich  im  16.  u,  17.  Jsdirk 
6  vols.  8vo.  1868.  Engl,  trans.  Hist,  of  Civil  Wars  and  Mo» 
•why  in  France.     8vo.     London,  lS5i. 
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VV,  U.VA6  :  La  France  Prot.  ou  Vies  des  Ftot,  Frati^ais.     tO  tonv 
HVQ.     1847-59. 

a.  Wkbeb  ;  Gesditchtl.  Darstellung  d.  Calvimsm.  im  Verh^itiUH  i. 
Stast  ia  (Jeaf  u.  Fraakreicli.    Heidelb.,  1836,  8vo, 

Von  Bautncr:   Gecb.  Europas  seit  dem   Gnde  d.  IS.  Johrh.     (Sea 
above.) 

Cspeflgue :  Hist,  de  la  R^orme,  de  k  Ligue,  et  du  Bdgne  de  Heni; 
IV,    8  tomea.    Paris,  1834-6.    8vo. 

E3ie  Benoist :  Hirt.  de  rBdit  de  Nautei.    StoIs.    4to.    Delft,  1698-6 

Hemuan :    Fraokreich's   Religios-  u.   Burgerkriege  im   IS.  Jabrh. 
Leipzig,  1823.     8vo. 

IJk  F^ucb  :  Uin.  d.  Protestants  de  France.  4th  ed.  1861.  Svo. 
Engl,  transl.  by  Lobdell,  1851.  Soldan:  Gscb.  d.  Protest,  in 
Frankreicb.  2  vols.  1855.  8to.  Von  Polknz:  Gsch.  d.  fran?, 
Protestantismus.  5  vols.  1858  neq.  8v(i.  W.  S.  Bbownino  :  His- 
tory of  the  Hagueoots  in  tlie  16tb  Century.  3  vo!a.  8vo.  1829-31). 
Smedley  :  History  of  the  Refonned  Religion  in  France.  3  vols. 
12mo.  Ijondon,  1832.  (New  York,  1834.)  [Mrs,  Marsh:]  His- 
tory of  the  Huguenots.  2  vols,  1847.  8vo.  Ch.  Biion :  Libiq 
chronolog.  de  I'llistoire  Protest,  en  France  jusqu'  k  la  R^vocst.  de 
I'Edit  de  Nantes.  2  vols.  1 2mo.  1 855.  Anquez  :  Hist.  d.  Asseni- 
bldes  Polit.dea  R^Sfortoees  de  France  (1573  to  IG22).  8vo.  Paris, 
1659.  Aymon  :  Toub  les  Synodes  nationatuc  des  Sglises  r^formC-^, 
etc.  La  Haye,  1 710.  2  vols.  4to.  Quick  :  Synodicon  in  Gollix 
reformata,  etc.  1682.  2  toIb.  Fol,  W.  Anderson:  Hist,  of 
France  during  the  Reigns  of  Francis  H.  and  Charles  IX.  2  toIs. 
London,  !  7G9.  Lftcretello :  Hiat.  de  Prance  pendant  les  Gwerrea 
de  Religion.  4  vols.  8vo,  1822.  Morlkt:  Clenient  Maroi 
and  other  studies.  2  vols.  8vo.  1870.  Ddc  d'Admale  :  Lives 
of  the  Princes  of  Con<M.  Vols,  1,  2.  8vo.  London,  1872. 
H.  Whitk  :  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  preceded  by  a  narrative 
of  the  ruUgioua  wars.  Ix)ndon,  1868.  Klipffel:  Le  Cotloque  de 
Poissy.  12nio.  Brussels  and  Paris,  1867.  Villemain :  Vie  de  Chan- 
cellor d'  Hopital  (in  Etuiies  d'Histoire  Moderne.  1  vol,  8to. 
1854.)  Voltaire :  Sifecle  de  Ijouis  XIV.  (CEuvres,  t.  xxii.)  Cape- 
liifue:  Trois  Sifecles  de  I'Hist.  de  France,  1548-1848,  3  vols.  1852. 
6vo.  C.  Schmidt  :  Gerard  Boussel.  1845.  3vo.  Puaux  ;  Hist,  de 
la  R^forme  Fran^aise.  2  torn.  Paris,  1857-9.  V.  de  CbalewberL, 
Hif*  de  la  Ligue,  Henri  HI.  et  IV,  2  vols,  1854.  8vo,  Aug.  Theioer 
iiisL  de  rAbjuratioa  de  Henri  IV.  2  volt.  1862.  8to.  C 
Bchmidt:  La  Vie  et  lei  Travuux  de  Jean  Stum,  185S.  8vo.  F 
W.  Ebehng :  Sieben  Biichci-  <l.  frani.  Gach.  Bd.  i.  1855,  Anquetil 
L'Esprii  de  la  Ligue.  2voU   8ro,  Paris,  1818.    Davila:  StcriadelU 


bf  VatBemanh.  S  vvb.  4to.  Uwlo^  IMI.  BrnmLwa  (J.);B» 
ligioM  Wan  ia  Fimee^  froM  the  I>b»mmi  td  Heny  IL  to  the 
fkMMofTwHM.  llH.  L«MlaB,lU«.  StAffltf  (J.  C.  F.  yon) 
Gacb.  ^  Csrdhcn  H  Fnabekh  vckke  d.  BfginMg  Hciiuick 
[V.  Ton^^tm.  St».  Stottgart.  ISM.  8.  Scott:  littid  T.  A. 
d'Aabtgn^:  an  Aispont  of  ibe  Oril  Wan,  etc  8*a.  Lamiam 
t17i.  Votube:  Ewai  cor  1m  Goora  Crifaa  de  Fnaee.  8m 
f^rii,  1T8A.  Patdoe  (J.)  :  Xh«  Coon  and  Beigv  of  Ftvkis  L  1 
v«h.  ItiDo.  I%iL,  1S47.  Freer  (U.  W.):  Coon  aad  Xnwa  of 
Heaty  ILL  3  vols.  ISmot.  XjODdon,  183&.  Bai«aa]iicire :  M&ii. 
de U Coiir de FkMlce.  Sto1s.ui1.  ICnto.  Cok^ae,  ISCfi.  Fi«a: 
Ilictoiy  of  tlw  Beign  of  Henry  rV.  3to1s.  ISrao.  Loodoo.  18«0- 
88.  G.  P.  R.  Janet:  Laleof  Beniy  IV.  3  n>b.  Sfo.  Loodon, 
IMS.  UMialioiirg;  Hut.de  ULigue^  4to.  Paria,  16»T.  Weici: 
HiiC  des  Bjfug.  Prot.  de  France  [after  the  Bevocauoa  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes].  3  vols.  Paris.  1853.  Coquerel;  Ijes  £glue*  da 
Ilesert  chez  ies  Prot.  de  France  [after  Louis  AlV.j.  2  toIs.  Svo. 
1941.  Murct :  LLisL  de  Jeanne  d'Albret.  Paris,  1861.  SirJamei 
Btepben  :  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  France.  3d  ed.  3  rail.  8to. 
1857.  L*Ta! :  Hist,  of  the  Ref,  in  France.  T  vols.  8to-  1737  »e<i, 
Lauukkt  :  GuejTcs  de  Keligton.  Genin :  L^ettres  de  Mai^ucxite 
d'Anguuiime  (1841);  also,  Mouvelles  Lettret  de  U  Reine  de  NaTaire 
(1842),  Stahelin  :  Der  Uebcrtritt  Kbnig  Heinrichs  d.  vierten. 
8to.  BaaeL  18S2.  Wraxall  :  Memoir*  of  the  Kings  of  the  Rajce 
of  Vnlois.  2  vols.  Svo.  1807  ;  Hist,  of  France  from  the  Accession 
of  lleory  HI.  to  the  Death  of  Louis  XIV.  2d  ed.  1814.  6  vols. 
Svo.  Ileucblin:  GcJichichtc  von  Port  Eloynl.  2  Bd.  1 839  seq. 
Sainte  Beuve :  Port  Royal,  6  vols.  3d  ed.  8vo,  1$60.  Le  Sainl- 
Barthtflemy  Jevant  le  Benat  de  Ventse :  relations  des  ambassadean 
G.  Michiul  (it  S.  Citvaili.  Trad  et  annot.  par  W.  Martin.  ISmo. 
1872. 
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IrAcaAitn:  Coirpsponiiance  de  Gnillaume  le  Tacittime,  Prince  d*Or- 
angy,  piiblide  pour  la  premiire  ftsis,  etc.  S  vols.  Svo.  1847-58. 
Also,  by  the  same,  Correspondanire  de  Philippe  H.,  sur  lea  Affairet 
des  Pays-Bas  [from  the  Archives  of  Simancos].  4  roh.  4io. 
1848-60. 

Gkokk  VA2T  Pkikbtkrer  :  Archives  oa  Correspond auce  ine'diie  Jn 
laMaison  d'Orange-Nsssau   [1562-1584].    10 vols.   Svo,   18S7-fil 

Le  msme:  2' serie  [1584-1888].     S  vo.a.     8vo.     1S57-6I. 

"Jhaxvki.i.k :  Pnpicra  d'fitat,  et'aprfes  leii  Manujcritsde  la Biblioth&qttt 
[ifon.  Envois.  4to,  1841-61.  In  the  Collection  des  Djcb 
nlditc  aur  I'Histoire  de  France.     Paris,  1835  sc<|. 
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Bl(:tNCr:  Hl«.  rler  lUSommtie  in  en  onitrent  ilc  Ncdwrlamlea 
Amat.,  lUnS  seq.  4  rob.  -Ito.  Eng!.  traiisl.,  LonOon,  172n,  4  vol* 
Grutiua :  Annules  et  Hist,  ile  Rcbua  Bclgid.t,  155G~lfiU9,  Gerde.<:iii» : 
Hist.  Ri(f.,  etc.  (See  above).  Ypeyen  Dermout:  GeschiedeninBtin 
der  Nederlaml.  hervormde  Kerk.  Breda,  1819-27.  4  vols.  8vo. 
Van  MetercD  :  Hist,  der  Nederlanden,  136D-1G12.  Ter  Har:  Die 
Rcf.  Gscli.  in  Scldlderungcn.  8to.  A.  Kdkler :  Die  nlederl.  reft 
Kirche.  Erlangen,  l  SSfi.  8vo.  G.  Bentivoglio :  DoUa  Guenti  di 
Fiaiidra  [1569-1607].  Milano,  1806.  Engl,  trans).  4to.  London 
1678.  Stkada  :  De  Belli)  Iklgico.  3  vols.  Fol.  1640-17.  Enj,L 
tmnsl.  by  Stapylton  :  Fol.  London,  1650.  Schiller:  Abfall  der  Nie- 
deriunile.  8vo.  Stuttgart,  18-H.  Eng.  transl.,  by  Morison.  2  vols. 
I2mo.  London,  1851.  "Van  Kamptm  ;  Gescluchte  der  NiodcrJunde, 
StoIs.  8vo.  1831-33.  Motley:  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  3 
Tol».  8vo.  New  York,  1856.  History  of  the  United  Netherlands. 
4  vols.  8to,  New  York,  1861.  Holzwabth:  Der  Abfall  der 
Niederlande,  3  vols.  8vo.  1866-72.  Pbkscott  :  History  of  Philip 
H.  3  vols.  8vo.  1855,  Tii.JusTE;  Ui St.  de  la  KiJroi.  des  Pays- 
Baa,  aoua  Phil.  H.  (1555-72).  2  vols.  8vo.  1855;  Hist,  da  sou- 
Idrement  des  Pays  Bas  contrc  la  domination  espagnote  (1572-76). 
2  vols,  8to.  1862-63  ;  Les  Pays  Bas  sous  Charles  Quint  —  Vio  de 
llarie  du  Uongrie  (la05-68).  Svo.  1855,  Basnage:  Annales  dea 
Pro¥inL'e»-Unia  (1710).  H.  Leo:  Zwblf  Biioher  der  niederland. 
Gesiihichto,  2  vola.  1832-45.  Koeh :  Untersuchungen  iibcr  die 
Ejnporung  u.  den  Alifall  d.  Niederlande  von  Bpanien.  1  vol.  Svo 
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documents  ami  Conlcmporary  Sources.  Works  of  thk  Reform- 
ers, published  by  the  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1841-54  (54 
vols.,  witJi  a  general  index),  comprising  the  writings  of  Ridley, 
Sandys,  Pllkington,  R.  Hiitchinson,  Philpot,  Grinda!,  T,  Docon, 
Fulke,  Hooper,  Cranmer,  Coverdale,  Latimer,  Jewel,  Bradford, 
Whitjiift ;  together  with  the  Zurich  Letters  (1st  and  2d  scries), 
Original  Letters  (2  vols.),  Tlie  Correspondence  of  M.  Parker,  otf- 

Tiie  State  Calendars,  now  being  published,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Rymer :  Ftedcra,  Conventiones,  Literie,  etc.,  intra-  Reges  Angliie  o 
al.  Reges,  Pontifices,  etc.    3d  ed.     10  vols.    Fol.     1 739-45. 

Kushworth:  Historical  Collectiotis  (1618-1648).  8  vota.  Fol.  Lon- 
don, 1721. 

Fox:  Acta  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  or  Book  of  Martyrs,  lfi6d 
Fol.     1684.     3  vols.     Fol.     1837-41.     8  vols.     Svo. 

ElUs  :  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History.  1st  series.  3  voli.  Svo 
1824 ;  2d  aeriei.    4  vols.     8vo.     1 8-^7.     3d  scries.    4  vols. 
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Wtlkins:  CSoncillit  Magna;  Biittaais  et  Ilibemin  (446-1 71 7).  I  voU' 
Fol.  1736-7. 

E  Card  well :  Doeuinentary  Annala  of  tlie  Churcli  of  Enjfliud  (1S46- 
,716).  2  vola.  avo.  Oxford,  1844.  By  tie  saiuu  ;  Sj-notlali* 
1547-1717  (relating  to  the  province  of  Canterbury).  2  vola.  8?o. 
Oxford,  1842.  By  the  same  :  The  RerorniadoD  of  the  Laws  u 
attempted  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VUI.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Eliza- 
Deth.    New  ed.    Oxford,  1 850. 

Formularies  of  Faith  put  forth  under  the  reign  of  Heniy  VUL  0«- 
ford,  1856.     8vo. 

W.  Maskell :  Monumesta  RituaUa  Eocl.  AngUcaDee.    8  vols.     Sto. 
.  1846-7. 

Uolinshed :  Chronicle  of  Englandc,  Scodande,  and  Ireland,  1577.  1 
vols.    Fol.     1807-8.     6  vols.   4tO. 

General  flLiiorUn,  By  Raa'KE  :  Engl.  Geschichte  vornebmlicb  imsieb- 
seutcti  Johrh.  9  vols.  8vo.  Leipzig,  1870.  By  Carts  (to  1654), 
1747  aeq. ;  by  Kennet  (to  the  death  of  William  III.),  3  vols^  ful. 
1719  ;  by  Macaclav  (from  the  acccssioa  of  James  L,  with  a  liUt. 
Introduct.  6  vola.  8vo.  1849  seq.)  Macaulay's  intitiductory 
chapter  includes  a  brief  account  of  the  rise  and  character  of  Prol- 
eetantisiQ  in  Great  Biitaia,  His  Revieirs  of  Ranke  and  of  QalUm 
(in  his  collected  Essays)  relate  in  part  to  the  Reformation.  By 
Mackintosh  (to  the  14tb  year  of  Elizabeth's  rei^ ;  continued  br 
W.  Wallace,  and  then  by  R.  BoU);  10  vols.  12mo.  1838.  By 
Hnine.  Hume's  negligence  in  examining  and  reporting  author- 
[ties,  bis  inaccuracy,  his  partiahty  for  the  Stuarts,  and  hia  fri^zid 
tone  with  regard  to  questions  of  morals  and  religion,  are  now  con- 
ceded ;  as  are,  also,  the  excellence  of  bis  style,  and  his  sagacity  nt 
an  economist.  By  Lixgard  (Roman  Catbolic).  Liugard  is  an 
able  and  well-informed  writer,  but  with  strong  Anti-Frotestant  prej- 
udices. By  Knight,  8  vols.,  8vo,  1868 ;  bj'T.  Kaghtley,  3  vols.,  8vo, 
1831;  by  J.Miller  (to  IG88),4th  ed.,  4to,  London,  1818;  by  Tur- 
ner (to  the  death  of  Eliiabetb),  1 2  vols.,  8vo,  1839 ;  by  Frouvs 
(from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  defeat  of  the  SpAninh  Armada),  II 
vols.,  8vo,  New  York,  lB6fi  seq.;  by  F.  L.  G.  Raumer:  Polilical 
History  of  England  during  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries,  2 
folsi,  Svo,  London,  1836  ;  by  Oldmixon  r  History  of  England  during 
the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  2  vols.,  fol.,  London,  1 730 ;  by  Vaughnn 
History  of  England  under  the  House  of  Stuart  (l(i03- 1688),  8  vol.. 
8vo,  London,  1 840 ;  by  the  same  :  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dyn.i$ty 
2  vola.,  8vo,  London,  18S1 ;  by  Clarbxdon  :  Hist,  of  the  Grvat  Re- 
bellion (1641-60),  S  vols,,  toi.,  Oxford,  IV02-4.  By  F.  S.Tb..m*j 
Historical  Notes  relative  to  the  History  of  EngUnd,  from  the  *c«e* 
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Bon  of  lleur)'  VlII,  to  the  death  of  Aone  (1509-1714),  designed  aj 
a  book  of  instant  refurein'e  to  dates.  S  vols.  8vo.  ]  858.  Caindcn : 
Annoles  Reruiu  Anglic,  et  Ilibermt'.  regoante  Eliznbutha  (to  l&i^i'j 
1615  Btq.  1717,  3  vols,  8vo.  Osford.  Life  OF  CoL.  Hptchin 
SON,  by  Ilia  wife  (Bolin's  Stand.  Lib.),  1846,  Pei-ys  :  Diary  and 
Correspondeoce.  1  vola.  8vo.  1854.  Evelyn:  Diary  (from  I G 41- 
1705-6),  ed,  Forster,  4  vols.  8vo.  18G0,  Harris:  Liies  of 
.lames  I.,  Cbarlea  I.,  Cromwell,  Charles  II.  S  vols.  8vo,  1814, 
Godwin,  History  of  the  Ckimmonwealtli.  4  vols.  8vo.  1824-28, 
R.  Vaughnn  ;  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell.  2  vols.  8vo.  1839. 
Buckle ;  Hist,  of  CivilizatioQ  iu  England,  new  ed.  3  vols,  Bvo, 
1867,  Strickland  :  Lives  of  tbe  QtieenB  of  England.  8  vols.  8vo. 
1850-S4  ;  new  ed,  l2mo,  1865.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  ScotlanJ, 
8  vols,    8vo.    1850-59. 

Baixam:  Const.  History  of  England.  3  vols.  8ro.  1SG7.  This  ii 
the  most  successflil  of  Hallam's  historical  writings.  It  is  thorough 
and  impartial  in  its  treatment  of  religious  parties  and  perisoiis,  and 
specially  instructive  on  the  legal  and  coaetitutional  questions  in- 
volved in  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

Cari.tlz:  Life  and  Letters  of  Cromwell.  2  vols.  8vo.  New  York, 
1845.  This  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  work  to  raise  the 
reputation  of  Cromwell  in  recent  times,  and  to  vindicate  Mm  against 
the  imputation  of  Insincerity. 

tiuizoT:  Histoire  de  Charles  1"  (1625-1649),  G"  edition.  2  vols. 
6vo.  185G.  Hist,  de  la  Rdpublique  d'Angleterre  et  de  Cromwell 
(1649-1658).  2  vols.  8vo.  1854.  Hist,  du  Protectorat  de  R. 
Cromwell  etdu  R^tablissement  des  Stuart  (tG58-60).  2  vols.  8vo, 
IS5G,  Monk  ;  Chute  de  la  Republique  et  le  R^tabUssemcnt  de  la 
Monarchie  en  Angleterre  eo  1660.  6'  ^d.  8vo,  18G2.  History 
of  the  English  Revolution  of  1640  (transl,  by  Hazlitt,  T^ondon,  1846. 
1  vol.  8vo.  1856;  by  Couticr,  Oxford,  1838);  Hi*tor)'  of  Crom- 
well, the  CommonweaJtb,  and  the  Restoration.  4  vols.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1854-6. 

HiitorUi  of  the  English  Reformation,  Bubnet  :  The  History  of  thg 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  London,  1679  seq.  7  vols, 
1829.    8vo. 

Burnet  is  an  honest  writer,  with  extraordinary  means  of  knowi 
edge,  but  sometimes  swayed  by  prejudice.  "  It  is  usual,"  saya  Ma, 
caul  ay  (Hist,  of  Engl.,  i.  163),  "to  censure  Burnet  as  a  singular!? 
inaccurate  historian,  but  I  believe  tbe  charge  to  be  altogether  unjust 
He  appears  to  be  singularly  inaccurate  only  because  his  narrativii 
has  bt'on  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  singularlv  severe  and  unfriendly, 

Strtpf,:  Ecclesiastical  Memorials  relatinrr  chifdv  to  Rehfnon  an,! 
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the  Bcforrantion  of  it,  and  tlio  Emergencies  of  the  Chuich  of  Eng 
land  under  King  Huary  VIH.,  King  Edward  V'l.,  nnd  Qnecn  Mary. 
3  vols.  London,  2d  ed.  1T25-37.  Brief  Annals  of  the  Cliuo'l 
and  State,  audur  the  Rcijtn  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  London,  2d  eiL 
1 738.  Fol.  The  Comiilete  Works  of  Strype.  27  voU  8vo.  Ox- 
ford, 1821-40. 

Strvfw  U  the  autlioritv  most  frequently  confiulted  and  quoted  in 
TTOrks  oil  the  English  Reformation.  He  h  a  veracious  writer;  his 
owQ  statumentj!  are  instructive  and  valuable,  and  the  doctmicnri 
which  he  publUhc?  are  Etill  more  so.  Occasional  inaecuracies  in 
copying  cilalions,  arising  from  a  want  of  care,  do  not  essentinllj 
detract  from  bis  merit.  On  these  inaccuracies,  pointed  out  by  Mait- 
land,  see  the  London  Athenieuin,  IS58,  i.  404. 
f.  Colli KK  (.i  non-juring  Bishop)  :  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great 
Britain,  totheUeath  ol'Cliarlea  U.  2  vols.  FoL  London,  1708-14. 
9  vols.  8vo.  1846.  Dodd  (Roman  Cathohc),  in  Lis  Church  His- 
tory of  England  (: 500-1 G88).  3  vols.  Fol.  1737  seq,:  new  ed., 
1839  seq.  Dodd's  work  was  designed  as  an  antidote  to  Burnet. 
H.  Soamea :  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 4  vols.  8vo.  1826-27;  hy  the  same  :  Elizabethan  Church  ' 
History,  London,  1 848,  8vo.  By  J.  V.  Short :  Sketch  of  the  His- 
tory of  Church  of  England  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  2  vols. 
8vo.  1832:  8th  ed.,  1870.  By  F.  C.  Massiscberd;  History  of 
the  English  Reformation,  4th  ed.,  1867,  8vo.  J.  H.  Blunt:  ili»-j 
tory  of  the  Reforrantioii  to  the  deiith  of  Wolsey  (1514—47),  Svo.) 
London.  1872.  L  J.  Blunt :  Sketch  of  the  ReCbnnatioii  in  Englantl, 
2Gth  ed.  1869.  .1.  A.  Baxter  :  Church  History  of  Englanil,  2d  ed. 
London,  1849.  8vo.  By  Peter  Heylia ;  History  of  tJie  Reformatina 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Fol.  I6U1  seq.  Carwithen;  History  of 
the  Church  of  England.  2  vols.  2d  ed.  Oxford,  1849.  8vo,  Neal  : 
History  of  the  Puritans  from  the  Reformation  to  the  deitth  of  Qtiecn 
Elizabeth,  1  782  seq.  4  vols.  8vo;  Toulmin'sed.,  1793  seq.,  5  vols., 
8vo;  Choules's  Am.  ed.,  2  vols.,  8vo,  New  Torfc,  1844.  J.  B. 
Marsden  :  History  of  Earlier  and  Later  Puritans.  2  vols.  8vo,\ 
London,  1852.  S. Hopkins:  The  Puritans.  3  vols.  Boston,  IS.'iO- 
60.  S.  K.  Maitland :  Essaj's  on  Subjects  conaected  with  the  British 
Reformation.  1849.  8vo,  Fuller :  Church  History  of  Britain  from 
the  Time  of  Christ  to  1 648.  Fol.  165,5.  S  vol*.  8vo.  London,  1645. 
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1872. 
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LitteriB  Apostol.  et  Prlvilugiis.  Prague.  1755.  2  vols.  Ito.  lo- 
stituttun  soc.  Jesu.     Pnigue,  1757.     FoL 

Lives  gf  Ignatius  Loyola,  by  Jesuits  :  Consuilvi,  in  Acta  Sanctorum, 
Jul.  vii.  S34  setj. ;  by  RiUADKNEtHA,  Nnijles,  15*3,  Madrid,  158fl. 
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Biirtoli,  Rome,  1G59.  Gcnelli ;  Leben  d.  heilig.  Loyola.  lonn- 
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8vo.     London,  1849. 

Exercitia  Spiritualia  Ign.  Loiolce,  Antvp.  1G38,  Ratitibon,  1355.  Ui»- 
tory  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  by  HaBeiijuuUer,  1688;  by  Gretser,  la- 
golaUdt,  1584;  by  R.  Hospioian,  Zurifb,  (1649)  1(370.  Hist.  d. 
ReUgieux  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jdsus,  Paris,  1740,  Utret'Iit,  1*41. 
4to.    4  torn. 

Harenberg  :  Pragm.  Gscli.  d.  Ordensi  d.  Jesuiten,  Halle,  l^GO.  2  vols. 
4to.  £Goudi"uttu  ;]  Hist.  Generale  de  la  Naiasancc  et  dcs  Progrea 
dels  Coinpagnie  de  Ju^ua ;  et  [C.  Paige]  I'Analyse  de  ses  Constitu- 
tions et  Privileges.  Paris,  1760.  Amst.,  1761,  5  vols.  Wolf  :  Allg, 
Gsch.  tl  Jcsuiten.    4  vols.     Leipzig,  1803. 

Histories  of  tbe  Jesuits,  by  Dallas,  2  vols.  Loridon,  1816  ;  by  Lis- 
kenne,  Paris,  1825;  by  Do  Sarrion,  Paris,  1838;  by  Ck^tineau 
Jolt,  Paris,  1844-6,  6  tomes;  by  Briihl,  Wiirzburg,  IS45  seq. ; 
by  Buss,  Mayence,  2  abtli.,  1&53;  by  Stogur,  Ratisbon,  1851  ;  by 
Kortum,  Mannheim,  1843;  by  Julius,  Leipzig,  1845  eeq. ;  by 
Steinmete,  London,  1848.    3  vols.    8vo. 

For  the  multitudinous  works  respecting  the  Jesuits,  reference  must 
be  had  to  the  special  bibliographies  :  — 

wftrayoa :  Bibl.  historique  de  1ft  Compagaie  de  J4sub,  ou  Catalogue 
des  ouvragea  rulatifs  k  I'bistaire  des  Jesultes  depuia  leur  origine, 
etc.     4to.     1S64. 

Bibliothfcquc  des  Ecrivains  de  ta  Compagnie  do  JdsiiB,  ou  Nolicet 
bibliograpbiquea  1°  De  tons  !es  ouvragea  publics  par  les  Membrcs  de 
In  Compagnie  de  J^siis;  2°  Des  Apologies,  des  Controverses  roUg- 
ieuses,  des  Critiques  litt^raires  et  scienti&ques  suseit^cs  kleur  isujet. 
Par  Augustin  et  Alois  de  Backer,  S^rie  I.-VII,  1853-61.  Of  thi« 
work,  Puizholdt,  (BiMkilhcc.  b'Mioifrttph,  1866),  after  referring  to 
the  previous  bibliographical  labors  of  Ribadeneira,  Alegauibe,  and 
Southwell,  suys :  "  Alios  was  vtm  Jesuiten-bibltographie  bisher 
eischienen  ist,  tnrd  du/^h  daa  B.'dche  Werk  durchaus  iiberfliissij] 
geniacbt. ' 
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Alexander  v.,  Pope,  his  pledges  to  the 

Aquinas,  his  doctrine  of  indulgences. 

council  of  Pisa,  43. 

92;  of  supererogatory  merits,  94 ;  on 

Alexander  VI.,   Pope,   bis   grant    to 

the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  3D. 

Spain,  47;  his  cliariicler,48i  wcom- 

Arianisni,   ita  prevalence  among  the 

municates  Saronarula,  86. 

barbarian  nations,  22;  supplanted  by 

,  leiander  of    Hales,  his  doctrine  of 

Catholicism,  22. 

supererogatory  merits,  92. 

Aristotle,  connection  of   scholasticisn 

Allen,  William,' 414,  605. 

with,  530;  bis  authority  shaken  by 

Alphonso,  king  of  Portugal,  4T. 

the  Humanists,  B36 ;  how  farstlacken 

Altieri,  393. 

by  the   reformers,  536;  by  Lutber 

Alva,  Duke  of,  at  the  conference  t>( 

B38l  Melancthi^n's  view  of,  536;  r» 

n«}onne,  270;    his  character,   301; 

tained  his  place  in  Catholic  tmiisni 

his  reconunenrtatlons  to  Philip   II., 

ties,  687. 

ill  I;  Bent  to  the   Netherlanns,  301; 

Armies,   constitution  of,  in   th'    VSrk 

Kardtestrom  Italy,  301,  establishes 

ecrtury,  428. 
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4rraijii*n»,  their  doctrines,  *73i  their 

iwMuiitiip,  475;  theii  pulilicul  tli{- 

fereDce  with    Cbo    Culviiiiats,   31£; 

their  critic*!  spirit,  545. 
AnuiuiuA,  kis  history ^  473 ;  bis  couti^o- 

rersy  with  GouuLrua,  473;  ililLoa'a 

rtfiuark  on,  523. 
^uaula,  452,  531. 
Ajaeyi,  Antoioe,  ^B. 
hiao[if  of  Bi««ciK,  hJa  altn  ud  fate, 

3SlI. 
Amald,  T,,  on  Church  and  Statf,  50U. 
4rraa,  Eiu-1  of,  353. 
Art,   liow   affetted  Uy  ProtostAtiliiim, 

540;  in  Uie  Xetlieitands,  B4L 
Artielea,  llje  tea,  323;  they  offend  tb« 

Cklhulic  party,  323;  the  six,  324. 
Artielss,  of  the  Church  of  Engliuid, 

ft»tned,  327 ;  revision  of  (15(13),  331. 
ArticleB,  the  Latnbctli,  339. 
Asci-ticiani,  its  oritfin   in   the  cburcb, 

SII2;  in  the  Middk  Ages,  5fi3;  CMt 

«w«y  by  I'rotestantiiBi,  552. 
Ajtrulo^y,  iu  the  IGth  and  16th  ceo- 

turiea,  3. 
Aloaemciit,  Protestant    and    Catholic 

view  of,  4ii0 ;  the  theory  of  Grutiiu, 

474. 
Autnt  ff'i./V,  in  Spain,  403- 
Autfiitiurii,  Diet  at  (l&aO),  US;  iCa  de- 
cree, IIU. 
Aujjsburg,  Confewion  of,    llfl;  Apol- 
ogy lijr  (be  Confesaiou,  119. 
Au^dburg,  peace  of,  IGS;    wholeaotafi 

liltvct  of  It,    ^3;    violations  of  it, 

433. 
Aui;uiit!D«,  ou    religious    persecntion, 

223;   he   la  studied  by  l.utber,  90; 

how  he  differs  from  Calvin,  337- 
Austriig    ipread  uf  Protestant  ism  In, 

422 ;  Jesuit  influence  in,  423. 
Arignon,  residence  of  the  popes  at,  88; 

character  of  their  court,  39. 

Babyloniat  tipt;  rit)  of  the  Papacy,  38. 

Bacon,  Leonan],  tiis  Historical  DU- 
cooTBeB,  441. 

.  icon,  Lord,  his  view  of  B.straIogy,  3; 
oa  the  Puritan  controversy,  349;  on 
tpieeopacy,  331 1  on   charclj  goveni- 


racnt,  350;  retaUoa  of  his  system  ta 

FrotiutantiiiUi,  &37. 

BajUB,  451. 

Balmes,  bis  view  of  the  lU-formatioa,  t 

Baltimore,  Lord,  508. 

fiarueveldt.  Olden,  474. 

Barouiui,  25;  his  anoala,  522. 

Basel,  council  of,  43;  it  bean  tteUtra. 
qjuilt,  181;  Helormation  established 
in,  143- 

Baur,  F.  C,  546 ;  on  Servetus,  227- 

Boxter,  Richard,  437;  lus  charact«r, 
443;  ejected  irtiiu  his  pariah  (ISet), 
442- 

BayJe,  on  Leo.  X.,  46. 

Bayonno,  conference  at,  270. 

Beaton,  Cardinal,  3&3. 

Beds,  the  Syndic,  S43. 

Begliards,  vbo  Ibej  were,  57. 

Beguines  who  they  were,  57. 

Bellannine,  on  the  corruption  of  tbe 
Church,  13;  on  the  visible  Chuidi, 
4(15;  on  Church  and  State,  504. 

Beinb«>,  Cardinal,  his  spirit,  73. 

Bcren^arius,  14fi- 

Beruard,  St.,  luyslicism  of,  S5. 

lierutml,  uf  W'eiiuar,  431. 

Berue,  Itefuruiation,  estaUli&hed  iu,  143. 

Berqiiin,  L^uis  de,  24S. 

Benhelier,  230;  put  to  death,  Sttg. 

Beveridge,  44S. 

Beza,  Theodore;  bis  character  and 
manner?,  266;  at  the  C-oltoquy  of 
Hoissy,  266;  on  Calvin's  death,  33S; 
bis  remark  on  the  deatli  of  I'ranci* 
II.,  263;  on  the  origin  of  the  word 
"  Huguenot,"  204. 

Bible,  tbe  source  of  Protestantism,  10; 
Lut)i«r's  tmti«!atian  of  the,  112;  iti 
bene/lt  to  tlie  Gennan.i,  113;  early 
Gennaii  translations  of  the,  US;  pub- 
li-tliej  in  Eiiglisii  by  Henry  VIII,, 
323 ;  rondo  by  the  Protestant*  the  rule 
of  faith,  401 ;  eHect  of  it  in  frotestanl 
countrie.'i,  530;  the  reading  of  it  not 
encouraged  in  the  Cathi  lie  Church- 
53U;  origin  of  the  ditusa  of  itainonii 
tbe  luity,  531. 

Biel,  Giibriel,  4«7- 

BlajLlratJi,  478- 
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Stnis,  meeting  ot  the  StsteR-Gcnenl 
«t  (]676),  27?;  (1&88),  279. 

QoccACCto.  his  relaiioa  to  the  revival  of 
learning,  671;  his  treatment  of  tho 
Church  and  religion,  388. 

Bodin,  3. 

Bobemiaj  luw  olTected  by  the  exe- 
cution of  YloM,  377;  its  conversion 
to  Chrietinnity,  178;  its  aufterings 
mI'at  the  SmAlcaldic  war,  1&3;  Prot- 
e^Anta  acquire  legal  protection  in, 
1^1;  rectaption  of  Lnther'a  doctrine 
I!;,  1S3;  its  revolt  against  Ferdinand 
II. J  42i ;  gives  its  crtiwn  to  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  424;  devastated,  42S. 

Bologna,  Protestnntisin  in,  303. 

Bolsec,  imprisoned  at  Geneva,  214; 
haniflhed,  2'2<). 

Bonaventura,  mjiticisni  of,  65. 

Boniface,  the  apoatie  of  Germany,  23. 

Boniface  YIII.,  his  theories  and  eharac- 
tcr,  ^;  opposed  hj  the  spirit  of  na- 
rionaUsm,  3^;  his  conflict  with  Philip 
the  Fair,  37 ;  bia  hull,  dencit  laicca^ 
97;  is  o^sutultect  and  die^,  ^;  how 
viewed  by  Tosti,  Wiseman,  and 
Schwab,  3T. 

Books,  censorship  of,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  520;  in  Protestant 
conntriea,  B38;  by  Laud,  5S3;  by 
the  Puritiins,  528. 

Bora,  CathHrinc  von,  her  marriage  with 
Lnther,  133. 

Borromco.  Carlo,  bis  character,  413. 

Bossnet,  Ii25,  53D;  refers  the  Keform- 
ation  to  a  dispute  of  motike,  3;  on 
the  relation  of  I'rott'gtantism  to 
abuses  in  the  Church,  13:  on  tbe  cor- 
mptjon  of  the  Church,  13;  his  opin- 
ion of  Calvin's  intcllMt,  206;  hiscor- 
TMpondencewithMoJanus, 434;  Willi 
Leibnitz,  434. 

Bothwell,  Bl.iry's  attachtncnt  to  him, 
372;  his  ft;j:eiicy  in  Unrnky's  mur- 
der, 374;  bis  aMuclion  of  ihu  (jueen, 
374;  bis  supper  at  Fititihurgb,  374; 
his  divorce  frum  bis  wife,  375;  his 
marriage  with  Marj-,  375. 

Bou«-her,  Jean,  476, 

Eonrbom<,  their  union  with  the  Hague- 
■oti,  1S». 


Bradford  on  predestinatitn,  336. 
Branlome,  on  Guise  and  Coligni,  HI 

admire*  Mary  Queen  of  .Scots,  367. 
Breda,  declaration  of  CbarliiS  II.,  from 

441. 
Brederode,  297. 
Bres,  Goido  de,  311. 
Brethren  in  Unity,  the  Bohemian,  r* 

of,  183;  their  reception  of  Luther', 

doctrine,  183. 
Bri^onnct,  bis  refonnaCiiry  teadencin 

244;  oppo3«s  Fratestantism,  34S 
Briel,  captnre  of,  304. 
Bmcioli,  393. 
Bruna,  Giordano,  S33. 
BiTce,  bis  work  on  the  "  Holy  Bomai 

Empire,"  25. 
Budieus,  S43;  Erasmus  compared  with 

78. 
Bueer,  Alortin,  his  irenical  efforts,  1.^,1 

a   professor  at  Cambridge,  336 ;  i^n 

ceremonies   In  the  English  Chureb, 

344;  bis  letter  to  tbe  Protestants  nl 

Bulogna,  393. 
Huihanpin,  George,  354. 
Bti^enha^en,  shapes  the  chureb  eonsti- 

tmiiiu  of  Denmark,  173. 
Burnet,  for  comprehension,  446. 
Bultinger,  on  the  execution  of  ServetUA, 

232;  bis  intimacy  with  English   di- 
vines, 333. 
Burckbardt,  on  the  tone  of  the  Italian 

KenaisMElce,  390. 
Burleigh,  bii  belief  in  astrology,  3. 
Bums,  630. 

Cesarini,  Cardinal  Julian,  181. 

Caldcron,  520. 

Cajetan,  bis  interviews  with  Lathsr  al 
Augsburg,  96. 

CaliKlus,  his  syncretism,  481. 

Cali^ttus  U.,  Pope,  concludes  tbu 
Worms  Concordat  wiih  Henn'  V., 
28. 

Calmar,  LTnion  of,  170, 

Calvin,  his  birth,  l'J3;  bclontts  to  the 
second  generation  of  Rt^formcra, 
192;  his  childhood,  1(13:  his  father 
103;  studies  at  Parlt,  1!)3:  sl:iili« 
law  at  Orleans  and  BonrKes,  193 
bia  p»M«jncy,  VS'1\  Viw  ViKvt  4 
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ituily,  103:  !*»rna  Greek,  19* ; 
ediu  Seiiecu'*  trKSlise  on  "Clttii- 
eocj,"  lU^T  f^F  what  reauoni  1114; 
iU<  conreraion,  196;  iti  dale,  195; 
bis  reverence  lor  the  Cliiirdi,  1B6; 
his  reserve  and  shyqess,  19fi;  de- 
voted to  reli^Dua  studieftf  1^ » 
writes  ftD  address  for  Nicholas  Copj 
UK;  fliei  Irom  Paris,  198;  visiu 
3^«ni,  l!Mi;  again  tlies  fmm  I'aris, 
lt>8;  his  "  Psychopannydiia,"  197; 
•I  StTasburg,  197;  composes  tbe  "  lo- 
Btitules,"  1B7;  first  printa  them  ia 
Latin,  lOS;  liis dedication  to  Francis 
I^  197 ;  hts  personal  cUarsctemties, 
Hi;  how  esteemed  by  Melancihon, 
199;  constant  in  his  opiuioos,  190; 
his  conception  of  the  Church,  900; 
hii  doctrine  of  rnidestination,  200; 
bia  (iractical  motive  In  It,  301; 
his  doctrine  compared  with  Angus- 
tine's,  201;  with  Lntlier's,  902;  not 
an  extremist  with  ref^ard  to  rites, 
a03i  his  letter  to  Somerset,  203;  crit- 
icises tbe  Anglican  Churcli,  203;  hia 
letter  to  Crnntner,  804;  contrasted 
with  fyUther,  SO-1;  his  censorious 
tone,  204;  want  of  health,  204;  his 
pimsionatt!  temper,  2(H;  his  homage 
to  law,  30& ;  bia  zeal  for  the  honor  of 
God,  205;  his  hj-mn»,  2015;  hlit  high 
qualities,  200;  visits  thti  Duchess  of 
Ferrura,  20T,  392;  stops  in  Ucucva 
on  his  return,  207;  moved  by  Farel 
to  remain.  211;  his  first  work  there, 
912;  refuses  to  administer  the  Sacra- 
ment, 213;  is  banished,  213;  at 
Strasburg,  213;  attciids  the  Ger- 
man cnuferenced,  213;  his  opposition 
to  the  Leipsic  Interim,  214;  bis  re- 
f^rd  fi}r  Liifher,  214;  his  friendsbip 
for  Mclanethon,  214;  his  relations 
to  the  Zwingliau  churches,  215  i  how 
treated  by  llernc,  21G ;  his  iiiBTriage, 
ilb;  recalleil  to  Geneva,  216;  bis 
letKr  to  Sadolet,  SIS;  bii  eedosias- 
tical  and  civil  sygteoi,  217;  teH'is 
he  eldershifh  218;  influence  of  thi 
!lXnA,*tic  code  on  bis  scheme  of  gov- 
unmeDl.     21s ;      opposed    by    ihi? 


Libertine?  and  Patriota,  890  ;  r» 
joices  at  the  Edict  of  St.  Germain, 
SOT ;  condeinned  the  plot  to  aaalati- 
nate  Guise,  SG9 ;  favots  the  forcible 
euppre^Kion  of  Teligioua  error,  224 
bta  conSicts  at  Geneva,  223;  hit 
coutroveray  with  Castellio,  228;  bis 
vituperative  epitheta,  22fi;  hit 
concern  in  the  trial  and  death  of 
Servetus,  930,  S31;  bia  action  in  this 
aSitir,  judged  by  Guizot,  230;  bis 
treatment  of  Ltelius  Socinus,  233; 
bis  triumph  over  the  Libertines, 
333;  hit  description  of  bia  conflicts, 
333;  liiB  labors  and  influence,  231; 
bis  correspondence,  S35;  his  iulluenoe 
on  the  Freucb  Reformation,  23&;  hit 
last  days,  235;  bis  various  employ- 
ments, S36;  bis  last  interview  with 
llie  Senate,  23S(  with  the  ClerKJ'i 
230;  his  re\'iew  of  liia  career,  2;f7; 
his  death,  2JS;  bis  character,  233; 
faults  of  his  coustitution  at  Geneva, 
239;  his  letter  to  Margaret,  Q.  ol 
Kavarre,  247;  how  regarded  by 
Huguenot  martyrs,  230;  inculcates 
obedleucc  to  rulers,  2G0;  disapproves 
of  the  Amhoise  conspiracy,  261; 
chari;ed  with  Ariitnism,  2t2;  on 
Zwingle'e  view  o{  the  Eucharist,  31&; 
bis  influence  in  England,  3^17;  bia 
diflcrence  from  Augustine,  337;  his 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supt>er,  148; 
on  the  observance  of  Sunday,  4&3. 

Calvinism,  as  a  theological  system, 
23S:  how  It  promoted  civil  liberty, 
239;  its  theory  of  the  powera  ul 
Church  and  State,  239;  republican 
character  of  its  church  constitution 
240;  its  theology  ec^uolizes  men  by 
exalting  God,  240;  compared  with 
Rnnvanism,  in  its  view  of  Church  and 
State,  241 ;  sources  of  opposition  ta 
it  in  Tra^ice,  249 ;  more  attractive  tc 
France  than  Lutherauisin,  353;  in 
the  Church  of  England,  335,  337: 
how  It  »pr««d  in  the  Netberlaudr, 
2S8 ;  bu«titlty  of  Lutherans  to,  4211 
its  Eve  pnintf,  474. 

'^■tir^^.iU,  prevail  in  the  Netheilan  la 
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Jll ;  adopt  the  '  Confessio  Belgica," 
311;  do  not  fsTor  niigiotu  Uberty 
In  Uio  Nelheriands,  312  j  flnallj 
petition  (or  it  (1678),  314;  their 
DQliticAt  dl^ercnce  with  the  Afmiti* 
■aa,  314;  provision  for  them  in 
thfs  Treat;  of  Weslphftlia,  432;  «ee 
"  Prote«t»nti,"  "  Reformation,"  and 
tiEder  the  diSei^Dt  countriea. 

Camp«ggto,  ltgat«  ol  Ctement  VII., 
U&. 

Cap(i«l,  WBi  of,  1S4. 

Catbcci,  school  of,  413,  522. 

CuufCa,  lii.i  boBttlit^to  doctrinal  in- 
no rations,  396 ;  on  the  spread  of  Prot- 
estjuitum  in  Italy,  394;  organizes 
the  Inqukition  izi  Italy,  403;  ita 
crueltv,  404;  his  Cooailium  to  Paul 
III.,  4QS;  hia  prohibitory  ladez,  40B. 

Ctrlstadt,  disputes  with  Eck  at  Laip< 
uc,  9S;  his  iconoclastic  mofement 
at  Wittenberg,  113. 

Cambrayi  Peace  of,  118. 

Catlyle,  on  the  nations  which  ra- 
jected  tbe  Reformation,  611. 

Cameseccbi,  Fietro,  393;  put  to  death, 
411. 

Cairanza,  Bartolomf  de,  persecution  of, 
409. 

CaitwTJght,  hia  principles,  345. 

"  Caaket  letters,"  the  cjuestJoD  of  their 
genuinenesa,  376. 

Caasander,  482. 

C^teiliD,  his  charges  against  Calvin, 
aSS;  banished  from  Geneva,  226. 

Cateau-Cambreuls,  Peace  of,  2BS. 

Catharine,  of  Aragon,  hertuarriagtwitli 
Prince  Arthur  not  consuuimated,  319. 

Gatharine  de  Medici,  Iter  childhood, 2^8 ; 
her  relations  to  her  bttsband,  256; 
her  dependence  on  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
35T;  ber  ambitian,  257;  balked  by 
the  Guise.1,  257 ;  acquires  power  on 
the  death  of  Francis  II.,  263;  at  the 
Conference  of  Bayonne,  270;  aims 
to  balance  the  parties  against  each 
other,  270;  her  motives  in  making  the 
tnaty  of  SL  Germain,  272;  plans  a 
nuuTia^  betireen  Q.  Elizabeth  and 
273;  berjealousyofColigay, 


274;  plots  his  auassinatloB,  974;  via- 
its  him  after  he  is  wounded,  27S;  hei 
agency  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthot 
omeir,  275;  her  policy  after  it,  377 

Catharine  tod  Bora,  her  marriage  iritfc 
LBther,  123. 

Cathariets,  their  principlea,  bi. 

Catholics,  eTuigelical,  pcrsecotlca  i 
them,  409. 

Catholic  reaction,  its  vitality,  h^w 
Bhown,  410;  how  affected  by  the  da- 
feat  of  the  Armada,  421 ;  by  the  ao- 
oession  of  Henry  lY.,  421 ;  proatis- 
tion  of  it,  45B. 

Catholicism,  Roman,  mot«  cherished  lo 
Southern  Europe,  418. 

Catholicism,  Spanish,  ita  spirit  n<t 
suited  to  France,  250. 

Ca^lla,  Augastine,  40S. 

Cecil,  minister  of  James  I.,  43S. 

Celibacy,  ita  eSect  on  the  Papacy,  39. 

Cenrantes,  b20. 

ChalcedoD,  council  of,  tnflnenced  b; 
Leo  I.,  19. 

Chatmers,  on  Church  and  State,  EOS. 

Charles  I.,  his  arbitrary  principles,  43S; 
his  treatment  of  Papists,  43<i. 

Charles  II.,  his  restoration,  441;  his 
declaration  from  Breda,  44 1;  riolatei 
his  pledges,  441;  his  cb&racler,  442 
Anglican  Reaction  tinder,  442 ;  bis  al- 
liance with  Louis  XIY.,  443. 

Charlemagne,  crowned  at  Rome,  23; 
Emperor  of  the  West,23;  his  relation! 
to  the  Papacy,  23 ;  efFoct  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  bis  Empire  on  the  Papacy, 
34. 

Charles  lY.,  the  Golden  Bull  of,  103. 

Charles  V.,  his  strujfgle  with  I'rancit 
I.,  49;  his  extensive  dominloiu,  105; 
elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  105; 
reasons  for  the  choice,  105 ;  alarm  oc- 
casioned by  it  in  EuropS;  105;  hostil- 
ity of  Francis  1.  to,  and  its  grounds, 
105;  his  character,  107;  how  he  acted 
in  the  affair  of  the  Reformation,  107 
his  ruling  desire,  107;  attmmons  Lu- 
ther to  tlie  Diet  of  Worms,  108;  hit 
regret  that  he  did  not  then  destroT 
Luther,  111 ;  his  agreement  with  Lm 
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Z.,  Ill ;  Ills  action  wUb  Tigard  to  the 
mMtemWj  nt  Spires,  ItS;  Icagae 
fcimied  iigaii;.it  hliii,  110;  choMu  to 
Olatntnin  thcoM  iitea  of  the  Empire^ 
III;  miikee  peace  wiiU  Clement  VH,, 
IIB;  (llsubktl  from  crualiint;  Pioles- 
Uollsui  fi)rten}'e»rg(frum  1S:>S),IM; 
hit  ex|>editiun  to  Algicn,  158;  Uis 
•niwrnf  ial  esiimnle  of  I'rutestantism, 
Wi;  vtUiWtihfii  tliu  Interim^  IB'l; 
oppoKRil  by  Paul  111,,  W4;  leaves 
Ferdinand  to  neyotiftta  witli  llie  I'rot- 
eiiUnti,  IQT;  Alnlicntcii,  lUU,  289; 
bntUeil  by  the  mors  I  force  of  I'rot- 
eBtantism,  421 ;  liia  persecution  in  the 
Netherlands,  287;  its  cfFaet  on  tl>e 
cnimtr,v,  288;  Ilia  cloister  lifu,  390; 
hia  (jJKOtiy,  20(1;  liin  deatll,  410. 

Charlea  IX.,  bct.'ome<t  king  of  Sweden, 
177. 

Charlus  YIII.,  oC  Fniiiee,  liia  invi^ion 
of  Italy,  11. 

Charles  IX.,  ot  France,  bis  accession, 
SG3;  liis  inii^i-r  ikt  the  Huj^enot  ris- 
ing, 270;  impresdcd  by  L'oligny,  274; 
visits  him  nfler  he  ia  wounded,  275; 
hi»  death.  277. 

Cliiltelar,  35«. 

(^Iiaucer,  on  the  nieudiciiot  frlan,  3B. 

CboicrRehl,  l.ont,  2. 

Clirlilian  Il.,of  iJemniirlr,  favoniFrut- 
ei^lAUIii^ui,  171;  retreats,  171;  bis 
cruelty  in  Sweden,  171;  deposed,  171. 

CJiri^tian  111,,  of  Denmark,  Introduces 
Protestantism,  173. 

Christian  IV.,  of  IJennvark,  his  defeat, 
42(1. 

Chriatiuiity,  spirituality  of,  14;  ita  ra- 
Itttion  to  culture,  861, 

Church,  sffcetod  by  judaisctngp  ideas, 

Li4;  simple  organization  of  the  ajws^ 
lolic,  14;  it  i)  miinicipal,  lb;  iti  of- 
ficers at  the  outset,  15;  rise  of  the 
Episcopate  tn  it,  15;  Irenie^s  nnil 
Tertullian  on  the  visible,  17;  intlii- 
ence  of  polttical  mmlels  on  it5  polity, 
IT;  primacy  of  the  Roman  See  in 
liie,  IS;  effect  ot  the  fall  of  Romac 
Empire  on  the,  33;  rtactira  of  tht 
Viiitaal  dement  in  the,  53. 



Chnrch,  the  polity  ot,  the  principles  ul 
the  Lutheran  Reformers,  4Sg;  no 
realized  by  them,  439 ;  2Trin|^e'sview 
of,  405;  Calvin's  view  of,  49S. 

Church  of  England,  under  James  I. 
433;  it*  new  theory  of  Epiacofacy, 
433;  becomes  Aruiinian,  434;  zeal 
for  it  after  the  restoration,  443, 
theories  of  its  relation  to  the  State, 
400;  the  Erastian  doctrine,  SOO; 
Hookcr^a  view,  500;  Arnold's  view, 
600;  Warbiirfon'a  view,  501;  Cole- 
rid[;e's  view,  501;  Gladstone's  view, 
602;  Chalmers's  view,  503;  Mac- 
aulay's  view,  503, 

Church,  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  509;  how  far  respotuibla 
for  persecution,  518  ^  on  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  vemaeulnr,  530. 

Cliurch,  Scottish  l>rolestant,  ita  wor- 
ship aud  constitution,  379;  becomea 
fully  Presbyterian,  3S0. 

Church  and  State,  view  of  the  Reform- 
ers on  their  connection,  438;  view 
of  Luther  and  Meluitcthon,  488;  of 
Zwinpic,  495;  of  Catvin,  498;  their 
cunnectioii  in  Eugland,  409 ;  Roman 
Catliolic  theories,  604;  Bollannine'i 
view,  604;  doctrine  of  the  Jesuitu, 
MIS;  American  theot^' of  their  rela- 
Uon,  608. 

Civil  authority,  inquiries  into  the  n»- 
tura  of,  40. 

Clarendon,  Constttutinnn  of,  39. 

Clement  Til.,  his  tn-atment  of  Hen 
VIII.'s  petition   fur  a  divorve,  319»l 
cannot  induce  I  he  Diet  of  Numa- 
berg  (1624)   to  suppr«f«    Lutbenui-' 
i,«m,  115;  a  prisoner  of  Charles  V 
117. 

Clementine  Homilies,  on  Peter  as 
Bishop  of  Rome,  18. 

Clement  XI ,  against  the  ,TanMniMs, 
45.t. 

Cloisters,  conSscation  of  their  pnipeitj 
in  Enf(;land,  32L 

Coleridge,  on  the  Papacy,  U;  oa 
Church  and  State,  601; 

Cole .  31'  liis  character  and  aamtak 
T«. 
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CoKgni,  refiuiefl  to  join  in  the  Am- 
boiae  conspirafiy,  361;  presents  tJie 
Uaguenot  petition,  2G2;  tsices  uo 
pirt  in  tbe  aasueinstion  of  Gui^e, 
269;  dif approves  of  the  Edict  of 
Amfaoise.  270 ;  finds  safety  in  Ro- 
cheiie,  271 ;  re.qumea  hodtilitiefl,  371 ; 
it  J&mac  and  Moncontoar,  271 ;  hia 
cb^racter,  25^ ;  comes  to  the  court| 
S73;  his  ]ofiy  quiiHtie.1,  273;  his  in- 
flueaas  orer  Charles  IX.,  274 ;pn}- 
poBi»  WHT  with  Spain,  27-1;  plot  to 
AAsdAsinate  liim,2T4;  he  is  wounded, 
37S;  visited  by  Charles  IX.  and 
Ca.tbarttis  de  Medici,  275. 

Colof^e,  EI<^ctor  of,  his  conveiaion  Co 
Protestantieni,  42-1. 

Colonna,  Suiarm,  lio  assaults  Boniface 
VIU,,  38. 

Colouna,  Yittoria,  394. 

Company,  the  Venernble,  at  G^ueVRj 
SIS. 

Cooipactnta,  granted  to  the  Utraquists, 
182. 

Comprehension,  opportunities  for,  tost 
by  the  Ckarch  of  England,  442, 
445. 

Compromise,  formed  by  the  noblei  in 
the  Netbeilands,  397;  their  design, 
987. 

Concord,  Form  of,  4S1. 

Cond^i  IjDuis,  Prince  de,  his  cburaeter, 
359 ;  privy  to  the  .^mboise  conspiracy, 
361;  under  arri'it  at  Orleans,  363', 
tried  for  treasnn,  2G3 ;  his  lack  of  wis- 
dom, 270;  finds  safety  in  Rocbeile, 
371;  falh  at  .laniac,  271. 

?OQd^,  tletiry,  Prince  de,  snlllea  forth 
with  Culigni  fnjm  Hochelle,  3TI; 
excomiuunicattiil  by  Sixtus  V.,  37d. 

Conference  at  iiatii.fjDn,  la7. 

'  C  iigregatio  de  projka^anda  fide," 
550. 

i^ongrcgatiouali.'tm,  in  the  French 
Church,  493 ;  m  New  England,  507. 

HonnMi  ot  Wdldliausen,  01. 

Cootfjlory,  iL9   functions,  in  Geneva, 

aid. 

CctncIatoriM  in  the  Lutheran  chmchea. 


Constance,  Cooneil  of,  43;  fail  are  of  it, 
43. 

Const  an  tine,  relation  of  Clrurcb  Kti 
State  under,  itnd  nndcr  his  snwe* 
sors,  31;  his  ullcgeil  donaticn  »e- 
pojed  by  Valla,  389. 

ConMitntinn  of  Germany,  103;  aJlei  ■ 
ntitina  of  it,  under  Ma.timilian,  104. 

Contjirini,  at  Kalisboa,  158. 

ConTOcation,  in  the  English  Chunh, 
BOS. 

Cop,  Nicholas,  196. 

Corderias,  he  teachei  Calvin,  193. 

Council,  of  Pisa,  43-,  of  Cmutsne* 
43;  of  BospI,  43. 

Councils,  the  lieformiag,  43. 

Council  of  Trent,  condemns  Prnteii- 
lant  doctrine,  401;  Paul  III.,  tranit. 
fers  it  to  Itolo^a,  401 ;  its  beneht  to 
the  Catholic  cause,  403. 

Covenanters  of  Scotland,  447. 

Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  vestment 
controversy,  343;  Elizabeth's  treat, 
nicnt  of,  346. 

Cranmer,  his  advice  to  Henry  VIII., 
on  the  divorce,  319;  decrees  lh« 
divoree,  320;  protected  by  Hcniy 
Till.,  324;  calls  theolojriana  from 
the  continent,  326;  his  ^^haracter. 
333;  his  vii^^v  of  tlie  tenure  of 
church  ollicer?,  332;  pniposes  a  Prot- 
estant council,  332;  Calvin's  letter 
to,  204  i  bis  (ininion  on  the  Eucha- 
rist, 340;  hi!s  nfcantation,  338;  bit 
faulLi,  328;  lii!<  death,  338;  effect  ol 
It,  339. 

Creeds,  Erasmus's  opinion  of,  80. 

Crell.  479. 

Cromwell,  Oliver.  England  under,  141 
his  "  Triers,"  439. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  322 ;  execution  of 
324. 

Cup,  withdrawrtl  of  it  frnm  the  laity 
178;  doctrine  of  Arniinas,  178. 

Cvprian,  on  the  primncy  of  the  Knmat 
See,  IS;  against  pcriecnlton,  233. 

Cyril,  missionary  in  iMinemia,  178, 

D'Aillv,  his  theory  of  the  Episeopali 
42. 
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D'Albret,  Jemnns,  Q.  oC  N«T«iTe,  her 
coan  si  Kocbelle,  STl. 

DuRUCui,  John  of,  14T. 

DK.n<lclot,  259. 

Ouite,  horaldtft  new  mot  cnlCure, 
67',  cbaBlisGs  the  Papscj,  34,  3S;  »□ 
Uie  desif^  of  the  Romiui  Empire,  30 ; 
his  (i«air»«  on  tnonarchj,  40;  on  th« 
neglect  of  the  riaasic  Rutbon,  67; 
bis  theology,  388;  ou  the  temporal 
vnbition  of  the  Popes,  38T. 

Dtmley,  hia  lamriage  witb  Hary,  369; 
hia  chaf aeter,  ilTO ;  dis^sta  hi«  wife, 
>TOt  takes  part  in  the  murder  of 
IllEzio,  3T1 ;  il!|  and  rUited  by  Mary, 
3T3;  taken  to  Kirk-of-fldd,  3T4; 
murdered,  .174. 

D'Auniale,  Due,  on  the  milituy  tal- 
ents of  Henry  IV.,  SB'J. 

D'Aubigntf,  Theodore  Agrippa,  on  tlie 
origin  of  tb&  civil  Arars  in  Franco, 
968. 

Daiita,  exaggtntaa  tbe  isfluen'^e  ot 
political  motives  on  the  Huguenot 
nobles,  2S0. 

Decretals,  Piieudo-Iiidorian,  21. 

Deism,  its  riae  and  apread,  US- 
Denmark,  reformation  in,  ITI;  inter- 
vention of,  in  Germany,  426. 

De  Tocquevillc  on  the  French  Revola- 
tion,  1 ;  on  the  influence  of  religion 
on  liberty  in  Ameriea,  518;  on  the 
intellectual  effects  of  scepticism.  Ml. 

Devay,  Matthew,  U>e  imngoriau  refor- 
mer, ISO. 

Des  CarW9,  relation  of  his  system  to 
Protestantisro,  637 ;  bis  penonal  lils- 
toiy,  638;  bis  system  favored  by  the 
Janseoists,  £39;  it  is  opposed  by  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  Jesuits,  639 1  hla 
books  plnced  on  the  Index,  639. 

Diana  ot  Poitiers,  mistress  of  Henry 
11.,  257. 

Diaz.  Juan,  407. 

fliotrui :,  Veil,  on  Lutbor's  prayers,  121. 

miettaii^eisnt,  ita  prevalence  in  Italy,  in 
the  ITtb  cento  ry,  532. 

Diseiptine,  "First  Book"  of,  357; 
■'  Second  Book  "  of,  37* 

niaconries  and  toreotions,  age  of,  10. 


Duilinger,  on  the  lufloence  of  Lutfaa 

163. 
Dominicans,  rise  of  the  order  of  tb« 

31;  their  strife  with  the  Jesnits,  491 
Donatists,  lam  against  the,  3^. 
Donaururth,  seized  by  Bavaria,  433. 
Domer,  iiis  remark  on  Lnther,  IGJ. 
Dort,  Synod  of,  English  delegates    s 

the,  434;  its  creed,  474. 
Douay,  Jesuit  establishment  in,  114. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  383. 
Drenx,  battle  of,  S69. 
Dm  Perron,  281. 
Duprat,  Chancellor,  34^ 
Du  TUIet,  211. 
Dyer,  on  Servetus,  339. 

Eck,  at  the  Lctp»ic  dtsputadon, 
writer  against  Luther,  96. 

Eckart,  Master,  big  Pantheistic  teo- 
deacy,  66. 

Edinburgh,  treaty  of, '356. 

Edward  1(1.,  of  England,  40;  pnitectt 
Wieklifle,  61. 

Edward  VT.,  his  precocity,  325. 

Egmont,  bis  character,  391;  hta  mis- 
sion to  Spain,  207;  his  cruelly  to  (he  ' 
iconoctsAts,  300 ;  his  execution,  SM. 

Eldership,  revived  by  Calvin,  278. 

Klizabeth,  Queen,  welcomed  to  the 
throne,  330 -,  how  treated  by  Paul 
IT.,3S0;  her  conservatism  in  religion, 
331;  her  treatment  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics, 331;  persscation  under,  313; 
her  imperious  treatment  of  her  bish- 
ops, 346;  sends  aid  to  the  Scottish 
insurgents,  35@;  her  matrimonial 
pious  for  Maiy,  Queen  of  Scota, 
889 ;  refuses  to  guarantee  the  suhnm- 
sion,  369;  ber  professed  indiErnatios 
at  the  treatment  of  Mary,  380;  dis* 
posed  to  restore  her  to  her  throne, 
330;  compelled  to  support  Murray 
and  the  lords,  381;  Catholic  rombi. 
nation  against  her,  382. 

Emperors,  Roman,  favor  the  See  of 
Rome,  21. 

Empire,  German,  conflict  of  the  Papacy 
-with  the,  26;  disadvantaffes  ot,  a 
Jkif  conflict,  as. 


Empire,  Romsu,  stipposed  Co  be  n- 
•torcd  br  Chtirlemagne,  23. 

l£B(ir)aii()  disfwircd  in  tlie  14th  Gentu]7 
tnclieck  Tapal  aggresaiDiM,  39;tiioa- 
arcbj,  la  (he  15lh  century,  in,  44; 
revival  of  learning  in,  76 ;  jealousy 
ol  the  bierarcliy  in,  319;  two  parties 
under  Henry  VIII.,  in,  321;  rebel- 
lion in  (163(1),  323;  lla  desultory  con- 
e.Kt  with  Spain,  3S3;  defeats  tbe 
Anisda,  3S3;  its  position  onder  the 
Stuarts,  433;  subsen'ience  to  Spain 
aoder  James  I.,  435;  its  inilaeiice 
under  Cromwell,  441;  origin  of  De- 
ism in,  G43. 

England,  the  Cbnrcb  of,  framing  of  its 
articles  and  prayer-book,  326;  are 
its  articles  Calvinistic,  335;  its  opin- 
ion on  tbe  Eucltarist,  340 ;  its  doctrine 
of  predesitination,  335;  makes  tbe 
Bible  tbe  rule  of  faith,  462;  Calvin's 
remarks  on,  203 ;  its  ^neral  charac- 
ter, 332;  its  relation  to  the  Protestant 
cbiirchea  abroad,  332 ;  its  frieudabip 
for  the  SiTiss  churches,  333. 

nigland,  the  Reformatioa  in,  how  in- 
troduced, SlTic  tlic  peculiarity  of, 
3 IT;  less  prominence  of  its  loaders, 
31S;  reaction  agitinst  it  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary,  327. 

Eozinas,  Jayme,  407. 

Episcopacy,  little  controTcrsy  abont  it 
among  the  Urst  Protestants,  333; 
Mclancthou's  view  of,  332 ;  Cranmer'a 
opinion,  333 ;  Lord  ttacon  on,  334. 

"  Kpi.«c<)pal  system,"  in  Germany,  484. 

Ejiiscopius,  4T3. 

Ivpiecopate,  rise  of  the,  15. 

Erasmus,  at  Oxford,  76 ;  the  principal 
representative  of  iluiuauiam,  77; 
bis  popularity  and  fiiue,  77;  com- 
pared with  Voltaire,  77 ;  bis  attain- 
ment*, 78;  compared  with  Budicua, 
'1;  his  patrons  and  his  lore  of  in- 
dependence, 73;  the  foe  of  suporsti* 
tinu,  79;  h'.s  e^cperience  of  monasti- 
d^m,  79;  bi*  warfurc  with  monks,  79; 
his  '-rraise  of  Folly,"  and  "  Collo- 
qoici,''  79:  offends  the  Franciscans, 
W;   Ua  batrcd  of   Pharisaistn,  80; 


his  apinlon  of  weeJs,  30;  favon 
i^lij^ous  lil>erty,  Bl ;  chared  with 
heresy,  81;  his  "  Coiloquiea  "  con- 
demned by  the  University  of  Paris, 
81;  his  editions  of  tbe  Fathofs,  SI; 
his  edition  of  the  Kew  Testameat 
and  commentaries,  SI ;  bis  merita 
estimated  by  Strauss,  S2;  jnlerencf 
fmm  the  reception  of  bis  writings, 
82;  on  Lather's  wri^ngs  in  Etigland, 
317;  applauds  the  first  movement  of 
Luther,  127 ;  bJs  caution,  127 ;  his 
remark  to  tbe  Elector  Frederic,  138; 
a  typical  latitndinarian,  123;  pre- 
fers Jerome  to  Au^^ustine,  128;  his 
love  of  peace,  12S;  irritated  bj  tho 
tone  of  Luther,  129' ;  his  quarrel  with 
Ulncb  von  Hutten,  129;  writes  on 
free-will  against  Luther,  129;  prog- 
ress of  his  alienation  from  Luther 
and  tbe  Kefonnation,  130;  his 
description  of  Farel,  210 ;  on  the 
intiueoce  of  l*rotestantism  on  liter»- 
tiire,  619. 

Eraitianism,  500. 

ErDstJans,  in  the  Westminster  Ajsem 
bly,  43S . 

Eric  XrV.,  King  of  Sweden,  177. 

Eucharist,  controversy  on,  between 
Lutherans  and  Swiss,  147;  history 
of  the  doctrine,  147;  Lutlicr's  doc- 
trine,  148;  Zwiugle's  doctrine,  148; 
efforts  to  heal  tbe  difference,  151; 
conference  at  Marburg,  1^2;  mutual 
tnisuttderstanding  of  tbe  parties,  1^3 ; 
Klclancibon  abandons  tbe  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  tiie,  161 ;  great  contm- 
rarted  topic  among  the  reformers, 
339;  tbe  different  views  of,  340; 
opinion  of  the  Church  of  England 
on,  340;  Cranmer's  view  of,  340; 
Jewel's  view  of,  341. 

Europe,  ita  condition  after  the  reform, 
ing  councils,  44. 

Evelyn,  on  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  443 

Fober,  398. 

Fagius,  a  professar  at  Gamhridg»,  SiK 

Farel,  his   character,    S09;    preacbi:i 

Protestantism  in  Geneva,  iOt;  hoi 
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detcribeil  by  Efa.^mu!>  filO    gt«»  to 

BrifOnnet,  343. 
F«cdin>ad  I.,  becaiDGs  King  ol  Uuii- 

gaiy,  180;  fattliful   lo  tUe  I'tBce  of 

Augsburg,  4^. 
Kerditumd  II.,  Emperur,  h'n  fansticiam, 

in. 
Fomrft,  ProtesUnUsm  in,  3!i'2. 
Ftudd  (ystein,  occa«ioti(  the  crniflict  1 1 

the  Papacy  and  Uie  Empire,  •Hi. 
Kioifum,  Iklursiliu!^,  542. 
tlamiDjo,  3E>Si  lii?  ptiilosophy,  73. 
Finrcnce,  I'rotcf^tanlii^ni  in,  !J00. 
Pontainiibleau,  aBscmblyof  nolablesatp 

s«ia. 

Fontenav,  bntdo  of,  SS. 

Frajice,  lUe  Kfifonnatiun  tn,  emanatetl 
from  tlumani^m^  2i'2x  two  jiartif^n  in 
thfl  coui^,  24.S;  lis  dLsciplos  pF<tle<:t- 
ed  by  Margaret,  Queco  of  Navarre, 
^4G ;  doubtful  dioractcr  of  it.s  proa- 
peets,  248;  bow  regarded  by  llcnrv 
II.,  3u4;  its  pragTe)»  in  bis  rei;^, 
254 ;  monarchy  in  the  latli  century 
in,  44;  Knino,  Renaissance  and  the 
Heformution  offered  to  its  choice, 
24U ;  it  gupport!^  f 'hilip  the  f^'air 
aguinft  Itimifato  VIU.,  38;  what  it 
acquired  by  the  Peace ot  Westphalia, 
493;  its  literature  in  the  age  of  Urni* 
XIV.,  S35;  polity  of  tbe  Uuguenot 
churches  in,  4yS;  effect  of  tbe  perse^ 
CUtlnn  of  tlio  Hugiicnolj<  on,  454 ; 
effect  of  religious  persecution  on, 
544. 

Francid  I.,  he  abandons  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  49;  Lis  struggle  with 
Cbarias  V.,  49 ;  not  chosen  emperor, 
lUi'i  why,  KW;  (ffountls  of  bis  disa- 
greement with  Cbarles  V.,  iiM;  bts 
strength  compared  with  that  t^l 
Charles,  lOti;  captured  at  Pavia, 
]  16 ;  labors  to  prevent  the  union  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Ger- 
many, 15B;  hia  v'acillatioa  with  rt^- 
ffarii  to  reform,  351 ;  its  consequences, 
J51 ;  boa.<its  of  tbe  religious  unity  of 
France,  253;  ennig»d  by  ttie  placards, 
te2j  invites  Melanctbou  lo  Pari"!, 
tea;  the  tatrin  of  lettcm,  241;  cs- 


tabii^bes   I  be  College  jf    tbe   TI^'M 
languai^s,  347  ^  opposes  tbe  Surbocni  ' 
and  Parliament,  347 ;  seeks  to  caiH  j 
citiate    the    clergy-,  24S;    impriaantj 
Beda,  24S;  approaches  nearer  to  tha 
ProtcMonta,  949 ;  sanctions  the  crved 
of  (lie  Sorbonne,  263;  oppose?    tbe 
union  of  Catholics  and  Protestanta, 
SUA. 
Francis  II.,  bis  accession,  3Si6;  sobjecl 

ic  the  Guises,  267 ;  death  of,  iWJ3, 
Franciscans,  rise  of  the  order  of  tbe, 

31 ;  oftende<l  by  Erasmus,  80. 
Frasicifl  of  Sickitii^n,  hit  defeat  and 

death,  139. 
Frank",   alliance  of  tbe  Papacy  witb, 
22;  their  protection  to  Uoriiface,  2^i. 
Frederic  Barbarassa,  bis  subtmssiun  to 

Pope  Alexander  III.,  39. 
Ficdaric  II.,  tbe  Emperor,  387;  bis  n- 

latJiOii  to  Innocent  111.,  30. 
Ftvderic  I.,   of    Oenmark,  his   policy 

respecting  Protestatiti^m,  173. 
Frederic    V.,  Klector  Palatine,  made 
Kinf^  of   Bohemia,   424;    robbed  at 
the  electorate,  425. 
Vrnderic,   Elector    of  Snxony,    fouudj 
tbe  University  of  Wittenberg,     T5, 
tbe   imperial   ofUce  offered  to,   IQ5; 
why  declined   by,   10&|    regent    in 
North   Germany,    lOGj    dispo«ed   ta 
protect  Luther,   lt)G ;  warns    Luthet 
not  to  leave  the  Wortbur^,  113. 
Friends  ul  tiod,  66. 
Frubcnius,  82. 

Fronde,  his  estimate  of  Henry  TItl., 
324 :  on  the  eflect  of  thi  Refon  la- 
tion  in  Scotlajid,  535. 

Galileo,  the  persecution  of,  S^3. 
Gallicaaiant,  its  thaoty  of  the  Papaiy, 

43;  where  it  places  infat libit ily,  4i; 

itstjTW  of  reform,  58;  four  propofi 

tions  of,  450. 
Gardiner,  renounces  tbe  doctn  le  of  lb« 

king's  supremacy,  388. 
Genera,  bow  governed  in  the  Uiditie 

Ages,  207;  recognized  a.^  a  city   «' 

the  empire,  208;  under  the  Dnkf.  ••' 

Savoy,  2tl8;  freed  from  Saiov.  Mb 


^Tided  Jito  two  parlies,  2Q8;  driviio 
out  Uie  bisbop  imd  become  Protee- 
tMit,  sot);  U«  discoateiit  with  Ui« 
Pit>t«8taiit  ii^gime,  210  i  low  stute  bf 
morab  in,  310;  basi  sties  Calvio  and 
the  other  iiresebers,  213 1  reculls  Cal- 
viu,  216;  system  Mtttbliabed  by  Cal- 
vio  ittf  217;  its  ftev^ritj,  222;  a 
reLipnas  centre  usdtir  CaJ^i^,  234; 
itjideui/  of,  234;  delivered  from  fac- 
lioa,  236 ;  an  asylum  lor  periseeuted 
Freadimeu,  2ij3;  teuds  books  sud 
colporteuxa  into  t' ranee,  253;  how 
regarded  by  Uui^uetiot  inartyri,  2a(]. 

3eiilD,  on  Har^arvi  of  Navarre,  240. 

a«^M,  4TS. 

Seorge,  Ouka  d{  Saxony,  99. 

German  nations,  their  ready  reception 
of  Christianity,  B;  the  Christianity 
which  tbcy  received,  8. 

Sermuny,  Pupal  agressions  upon,  la 
the  14tb  ceututy,  HH;  iuQuence  of 
Mystics  in,  in  the  14th  century,  67 ; 
charaeter  of  tlie  revival  of  learning 
in,  74;  character  of  its  people,  85; 
(beir  reeeption  of  the  Goepe),  83;  its 
early  restntance  of  the  clergy,  85; 
its  religion  described  by  Tacitiu,  85; 
Mysticism  in,  SfJ;  why  it  gave  birth 
to  the  Reformation,  86;  ita  political 
condition  at  the  be^nning  of  the 
Reformation,  103;  the  electoral  sys* 
lecn  in,  103;  power  of  the  Diet, 
103;  private  wars,  103;  elTorts  under 
MoximlliaJi  to  improve  the  constitu- 
*  tioii,  104;  Lheir  resnlt,  104;  ferment 
and  discord  in,  104;  Charles  V., 
elected  emperor  of,  103;  how  re- 
garded by  Charles  V.,  107;  its  com- 
pUmts  against  Pope  Julius  11.,  45. 

Germany,  'Jie  Keforoiation  in,  Diet  of 
Spires  ;i&2U)  rut  uses  to  stifle  it,  118; 
alliance  of  Calhollc  princes  and  bish- 
ops at  Hatjsbiin  to  check  it,  115; 
ftprao^  ir^Aii  lltu  people,  422. 
'German  tl.oolo(;y,"  LuUier's  estimate 
cf  it,66. 

tewiD,  iO>j ;  his  theory  of  tlu  EjHSCO- 
CM«,  13. 


Giieiil,  pacification  of,  SOfi. 

Gibbon,  on  the  influence  of  Etoaiti&i 
123, 

Granvelle,  Bishop  of  Anoa,  bis  cbarat 
ter,  SUi. 

Gladstone,  on  Church  and  Statu,  50S. 

Gomanis,  his  theology,  473. 

Greek  Church,  more  and  mor^  <Iistil]Ci 
from  the  Latiu,  22. 

GregoTo^^ns,  on  the  spirit  of  national- 
ism, 31. 

Gregory  1.,  he  sends  missionariefl  to 
the  Anglo^axDiiii,  23 ;  un  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  by  the  laity,  531. 

Gregory  Vil.,  supported  by  divisions  in 
Germany,  2B. 

Gregory  (X.,  Pope,  bis  vindictiveaesi 
towards  Kredenc  II.,  27. 

Gregory  X.,  Pope,  his  direction  to  tdM 
German  Klectors,  2^. 

Gregory  XVi.,  Pope,  &ia. 

Grittun,  OQ  thu  reUgionof  the  Gemuuis^ 
85. 

Grindal,  his  opinion  on  the  ase  of  vest- 
ments by  the  clergy,   344. 

GrotiuB,  on  the  Atonement^  474 ;  fxis 
efforts  for  the  reunion  of  Protestanla 
and  Catholics,  482;  on  the  Deca- 
logue, 483 ;  diod  u  Protcstaat,  484 

Guiilter,  his  friendship  vrith  ll^nglisb 
divines,  333. 

Guicciardini,  oti  S-eo  X.,  40. 

Guise,  Claude  of,  25T. 

Guise,  the  (ataily  of,  their  history,  StS7; 
their  control  over  Fruucia  II.,  SliiS; 
their  couuectjon  with  Diana  of  Poit- 
iers, 253;  dissatisfaction  of  the  Bour- 
bons and  Chu  til  Ions  with,  258. 

Guise,  Charles,  Cardinal  of,  257. 

Gtuse,  Duke  Francis  of,  257 ;  avengee 
the  Amboise  coiispiracvH  201 ;  one  of 
Triumvirate,  204;  perpetrates  lbs 
massacre  of  Vassv,  287 ;  received  in 
Paris  wiUi  acclaim,  SK7 :  assaasinateii, 
209 ;  bis  assassination  eaudeuined  b; 
Calvin,  269. 

Guise,  ITenij  of,  plots  the  assassinatioa 
of  Coligny,  974 ;  orgaiiii«*  the  Catb- 
ali«  League,  37a. 
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Goizot,   his  view  ol  the  RcfcrmatloD, 

i;  bis  judgmont  renpeetiag  CaWia 
iad  Serrctiu,  231. 
jtiiMvtu  Adolphiu,  hli  intcnrentioii 
ill  Gennuijr,  i28 ;  bow  re^u^ed  by 
liraadeabuig  and  Sucony,  4S9 ;  bia 
unis,  129;  his  death  at  Lutzea,  429; 
hk  rslations  to  Kichelieu,  4d0. 

Uidriau  IT., bis  biiU  with  regard  to  Ire- 
land, 38a. 

BalUnt,  on  the  antj-bierarcbical  Litfina- 
ture,  3? ;  oa  Luther^fi  had  Laciiii  125; 
oa  CrtoiDGr,  322;  oo  the  tlamptoa 
Court  Gonferenue,  43S. 

Bamitlon,  FaliHvk,  35a. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Wjlliam,  133. 

Hampton  Court  Conterence,  434. 

Bare,  oa  the  cUara^ter  and  portion  of 
Luther,  87. 

Haxtitt,  on  the  Eliubechon  tutbon, 
S33. 

Heeren^  515. 

Befflle^onthe  tna«acre  of  the  AJbl- 
gi^nna,  OA ;  bin  criticifini  ot  UoreatflT 
403. 

Hegel,  on  Lather's  Bible,  112;  on  tba 
German  Rcfortnation,  S6. 

ITeilbronn,  Trtsaty  of,  430, 

Heniy,  the  Deacoa,  54. 

Hetiry  II.,  o(  Fnuice,  bis  attitude  to- 
wards Ptotestsntism,  254;  cofcagus 
tn  penecution,  355;  big  death,  2S5. 

Heniy  HI.,  of  Fraince,  bis  account  of 
the  maisacre  of  St.  BarthoioniBW, 
875,  ST6;  hii  character,  2TS;  makeg 
peace  with  the  Iluguenota  and  Poli- 
tiques,  2TS;  asssMiratea  the  Guises, 
270 ;  his  anjias^iitatioti,  280. 

Henry  III.,  of  Germany,  ha  ititcr^^enca 
in  the  B^airB  of  the  Papacy,  251. 

[lenry  IV.  of  France  aabies  forth 
(I'rinca  of  Navarre)  with  Coligny 
fr^m  Kocbelle,  271 ;  excommunicated 
by  Sixtus  v.,  279;  liis  war  with  tba 
l-eag  31, 13f ;  wins  the  battle  of  Ivry, 
330 ;  nis  t^J:£>t  with  Alexander  of 
I'umui,  280;  bis  ahjuraliOB,  281; 
effects  of  it,  282;  bis  administration, 
til ;  hin  foreign  pulicy,  283 ;   granta 


the  Edict  of  Nanles,  281;  lii;  i 
(Ion  a  blow  to  the  Catholic  leactino, 
421;  bii  pUni  at  tba  time  of  bli 
death,  447. 

Hetiry  lY.,  of  Germany,  weakmied  bj 
diviaioQS  in  Germany,  SS;  mt  €•• 
noasa,  2S. 

Henry  Vtl.,  of  England,  44. 

Henry  Vltl.,  his  controverBy  with  L:i.' 
ther,  124;  tone  oE  his  book,  128; 
Luther's  letter  of  apology  to,  Wi; 
his  appticatiDa  for  ■  divorce,  81!) ; 
made  head  of  the  Church  of  England, 
321 ;  his  divorce  and  marriage  with 
ilnne  Boleyn,  320;  his  divorce  de.. 
creed  by  Cranmer,  320;  publisbea 
the  Bible  In  English,  323;  proclaiuik 
the  ten  articles,  323;  his  persecutibn 
of  Protestants,  324;  executes  Anue 
Boleyn,  324 ;  bis  marriage  witli  Anna 
of  Cleve,  324;  his  character,  32u; 
effect  of  bis  death  on  reiigioae  par- 
ties, 325. 

Herbert,  Lord,  543. 

Herzog,  on  the  Waldenses,  57. 

Heiie,  plan  for  the  Church  oonstltu- 
tion  of,  403. 

Hierarchy,  attacked  in  the  14th  century 
41 ;  its  government  discarded  by  the 
Kefonner!,  488. 

High  commission,  court  of,  331. 

Hiidehrand,  bis  reforming  plan,  26. 

Hlncmar,  of  Kbeims,  humbled  by  2f  ich« 
olas  I.,  25. 

Histoi}',  mDdem,most  prominent  evenla 
of,  1. 

Uotlond,  benefit  of  the  Reformation  to, 
535. 

Homberg,  iiynod  of,  492. 

Hoogstratea,  bis  pereecntion  of  Seiieh> 
liti,  74. 

Hooper,  bad  resided  at  Zurich,  842;  ii 
imprisoned,  343;  bis  martyrdom,  8^. 

Hooker,  on  the  validity  of  Pieabyte- 
rian  ordination,  334;  contrasted  with 
Whit^ft,  339;  bis  treatise,  347;  oi 
Church  and  State,  343,  500. 

Horn,  his  execution,  303. 

Hosack,  on  Mary,  Queen  of  Scot*,  3T7 

Hmutniam,  in  Italy    Islackof  heioisiik 
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389 1  ^t^  poltEUJc&I  ferocity,  390;  how 
foatcred  1q  Fnmce,  ^-13. 

BnniA&Jsta,  they  rnJly  to  def eDil  Reuch- 
lin,  75;  their  rehitioD  to  llie  Doiver- 
aities,  75. 

Hugtienots,  penccutlun  of,  under  Henry 
11.,  25J ;  (Jieir  uumlier  in  l&aS,  254; 
effect  ot  persecution  on,  255 ;  .itcomc 
K  politics!  party,  256;  >  tneaaure  of 
tolurstioii  grunted  them  (1M3),  863; 
their  union  with  the  great  nobles,  25Q ; 
their  long  patience,  2G0;  plot  for  their 
destruction  at  Orleana,  2G3 ;  origiii  of 
the  name,  2G4;  t»elonged  to  what 
classes, £64 ;  iconoclaam  by  the, 268; 
acted  in  seif-defenae  in  the  civii  won, 
36S;  provolied  to  resiatance  by  illegal 
Tiolence,  26S;  anticipate  an  attack 
by  taking  up  arma,  270;  their  fortj* 
tude  after  Jaraiu:  and  Moncontour, 
S7S;  how  affected  hy  the  elaughtur 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  272;  after  the 
abjurition  of  Henry  IV.,  283 ;  pro- 
tected by  the  Edict  of  Kantes,  2S3; 
become  a  defennive  parly,  2$4;  insur- 
rection of  (1621),  44S;  penecution 
of,  hy  Louis  X.IV.,  463. 

Bume,  onthecauiM  of  Uie  Refonnstion, 
4. 

Bundeahagen,  on  Luther Oa  a  pn>feaaor, 
89. 

Bungary,  spread  of  Froteatantism  in, 
189;  civil  war  in,  ISA;  Enchartstic 
strife  in,  100. 

Bunt,  on  the  CalrinisBi  of  the  Englhih 
Reformers,  336. 

Buntley,  Earl  of,  358. 

UuBS,  by  wham  inQuetieed,  61;  wotka 
on,  61;  bis  spirit  and  opinions,  63; 
Luther's  decInratJoB  respecting,  99; 
^e-cunducC  of,  63;  hia  erxecutian, 
303;  effect  of  it  in  Bohemia,  177. 

Ilu-isites,  crusades  tgainst  the,  63. 

ttutchiaean,  Mrs.,  on  tbs  doctrine  }f 
Predestination,  434. 

Ilutten,  he  Aids  Reuehlin,  76;  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  Epist.  Obsc.  Tiro- 
mm,  75. 

SvKina,  Luther's,  121,306;  Calvin's, 
»6. 


Icelond,  Reformation  in,  176. 

Iconoclaam  in  Scotfand,  355;  by  Iht 
Bngucnota,  268;  in  the  Netherlands, 
SU9 ;  England  spared  from,  350. 

"  Imitation  of  Clirist,"  charmcter  of  it, 
67. 

Indulgence,  declaration  of,  444 

Indulgences,  history  of,  92 ;  doctrine 
of  Aquinas  respecting,  92;  cont/ic'mi 
with  the  treaaury  of  lupcrerogatOTy 
merits,  by  Aquinas  and  Ale^cnndet 
of  Holes,  92;  doctrine  of  Pope  Six- 
lua  IV.,  93;  how  sold  by  TeUel,  93; 
Luther's  protest  agunsl  the  trade  in, 
93;  his  doctrine  of,  63;  bull  of  Leo 
X.  respecting,  OT;  Zwingle  preaches 
against  the  sale  of,  !38. 

Independents,  their  rise  and  tenets, 
347 ;  in  the  Westminater  Aaaembly, 
437;  attain  to  power,  439;  their  pol- 
ity in  New  England,  507. 

Index  Probibitoiius,  409,  b2S;  an 
thors  in  the,  637. 

Innocent  III.,  carries  tke  Papal  powei 
to  its  height,  2<J;  bis  idea  of  a  Papal 
theocracy,  29 ;  on  the  relation  of  the 
Cburch  to  the  State,  30;  raises  up, 
and  excommunicates  Otba  IT.,  30; 
elevates  Frederic  11.,  30;  reducea 
John  of  England  to  aubmiaslon,  30 ; 
his  claims,  30;  his  legatea,  31;  sop 
ported  by  Ibe  mendicant  ordeta,  31; 
bis  crusade  against  the  Albigenaea, 
56 ;  for  tbe  enforcement  of  unit oniv 
ity,  233. 

Innocent  VIII.,  Pojre,  bis  character,  45. 

Innocent  X.,  bis  controTersy  with  Louii 
XIV.,  460. 

Inquisition  used  against  the  Albigenses, 
66;  its  form  in  the  Netherlands,  29T; 
its  efiect,  297 ;  reorganized  in  Italy, 
403 ;  its  vigilance  in  Spain,  409. 

Inquisitors,  origin  of  the  lenn,  233, 

Interim,  Leipaic,  165;  opposed  by  Cal- 
■•tn,  314. 

Intolerance,  history  of,  322;  in  thr 
Roman  Empire,  223 ;  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  223;  influence  of  tbe  Mowk 
legislation  on,  223;  not  favored  b* 
Zwing'e,  324;  expressions  of  I.ulbw 
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■«puiut,131i  ailvKciileil  by  Calvin, 
SU;  in  Eoglitml  uoder  Elizabeth, 
3U,  oppoaed  by  VVilliaiu  uf  (Jrange, 
313;  sjuniied  in  froLeslant  coun- 
cHes,  516;  incoa^ruous  witb  the  g&* 
[iJUA  of  ProtBatautiiiui,  fil7;  how  for 
CaLbo!i2J  arc  rcspuusible  (or,  btS. 

Irehiiid,  Pratestandilm  in,  3S3;  Pralsa- 
lunt  hierarchy  cetablisbed  in,  3S3; 
effaa  of  tbe  CuthoUc  rdtction  on, 
384 ;  Lord  Bacon^a  udvica  respecting, 
SS4. 

traoteus,  on  the  viublo  church,  17. 

luly,  revival  of  karolng  in,  ST;  diar- 
ic(£r  uf  the  ravival  of  leaniin^  in, 
72;  religion  in,  in  (.be  15th  conCury, 
73;  tone  of  f  Unicoi  feeling  in,  in  the 
15th  century,  73;  uidLKJitce  of  it« 
culture  in  Friuice,  3i3 ;  iu  conditioa 
iu  tile  16th  century,  SSQ;  eSect  of 
cIa^IcaI  atuilic3  in,  tlSQ;  character 
of  Uumniiiste  in,  SW.'i;  how  ehauged 
intellectually  after  the  Keformation, 
412;  interest  in  natural  science 
sprints  up  in,  -112;  effect  of  the 
Catbulic  reaction  oil,  412;  Aulltriui- 
taruuuiu,  477. 

iKob,  on  ths  origin  of  the  Epiwopatc, 
15. 

Jaj^ciioB,  house  of,  ISU. 

}uii<»  v.,  of  Scotland,  Protestant  mar- 
tym  iu  his  reign,  353. 

lames  I.,  uf  England,  his  birth,  379; 
crowned  at  Stirling,  UTS;  his  reign, 
193;  bis  treatment  uf  the  Piiritana, 
431;  at  the  Hampton  Court  Oin- 
(erence,  4U4 ;  senile  delegates  to  the 
Synod  of  Uurt,  434;  bin  attempt  to 
impOM  Episcopacy  on  tlie  Scottish 
Church,  4U5 ;  his  opinion  of  L«aud, 
4.%. 

Jinies  II.,  his  orbitriiry  principles, 
444;  hie  court  of  high  commission, 
444;  hii  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, 444 ;  loses  hie  crovru,  445. 

lanaenism,  origin  of,  431. 

JaoAeniata,  persecution  of  ibsn,  453; 
on  thft  reading  of  the  Bible  by  tl^i 
buiy,  5J1. 


Janseniua,  45  L 

JenHes,  Judge,  523. 

Jerome,  of  Prague,  bis  vxecLticm,  I& 

Je5uit«,  order  of,  its  otij^iu,  A9S;  iU 
organization,  400;  its  influence,  400, 
its  doctrine  of  regicide,  505;  it* 
educational  iuflueuu.i,  413;  result  at 
its  efforts  s^iist  ProtestAodsm, 
414;  its  injuence  >□  France,  414,' 
at  Douay,  414;  in  Snedeu,  414;  ic 
Austria,  423;  eScct  of  its  training 
on  the  intellect,  529;  decay  of  iti 
zcaj,  452;  its  liUt  ethiestl  maximii 
453;  ita  strife  with  the  Dooumcscs, 
420;  its  suppression,  517. 

Jesuitism,  of  Loyola,  not  that  of  tba 
"  Provincial  Letters,"  400, 

Jewel,  bis  opinion  on  the  Encharistf 
34t. 

John,  Don,  of  Austria,  his  gorenunenl 
in  tile  Neliierlaiids,  SOS;  his  death, 

ao». 

John  of  Damascus,  teaches  trmoeal^ 
Btantiation,  147. 

John,  King  of  l^gland,  humbled  hf 
Innocent  III.,  30. 

John  of  Paris,  maintains  the  rtghta  ol 
the  civil  authority,  40, 

John  XX  tl.,  hii;  treutinctit  of  the  Em- 
peror Loui»  of  Uavaria,  3D ;  oLargtd 
witii  heresy  by  the  Minorites,  41. 

John  XXIII.,  attempts  to  control  the 
Council  of  Pisa,  43, 

John  of  Savoy,  bishop  of  Genevt,  20S 

John,  Elector  o(  Saxony,  hie  noble  con- 
duct at  Augsburg  (1530),  120. 

John  III,,  king  of  Sweden,  177. 

John  Frederic,  Elector,  captured  at 
Mtihlberg,  164;  released,  168. 

John  of  Zapolya,  189. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  on  convocatiiM 
in  the  English  Church,  504. 

Jonas,  Justus,  341. 

Jortin,  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  77. 

Julius  U.,  Pope,  hia  character,  4S 
complaints  of  Gennjuy  »gaiii»t,  45 
covert  reference  to,  in  thn  "Colle- 
qulea  "  of  Enumus,  SO. 

Julius  III.,  Pope,  favorable  to  Cbaria 
v.,  168. 
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Ids  Beformandi^  granted  m  the  Pe&ce 
et  Augsbui^,  188;  how  modified  in 
the  treaty  of  Westplxilia,  433. 

Jiwtifti^tiun,  dt'porturtt  from  the  Pau- 
Une  doctrine  of,  IG ,-  spread  in  ltd)* 
of  the  Protectant  doctriue  uf,  393; 
Protestantdoctrineof,  ia  Spain,  408; 
first  point  of  controversy  between 
Catholicis  and  Protestaota,  459;  Prot- 
vataut doctriaeuf, 461;  Botnan Cath- 
otis  dwtrlnB  of,  463. 

KampscfaultB,  his  Life  of  Calvin,  193. 

Kebla,  John,  his  edition  of  Hooker,  334, 

Kempis,  Thomaa  k,  his  '*  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  67. 

Kepler,  liia  view  of  Astrology,  3. 

Kqox,  John,  ruturns  lo  Scotland 
(1659),  353;  his  early  life,  354;  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  354 ;  called 
to  preach,  354 ;  a  captive  in  France, 
354;  preaches  in  North  Engtund, 
354;  declines  a  bishopric  in  England, 
354;  at  Frankfurt,  354;  at  tlenava, 
355;  his  book  on  the  "Regimen  of 
Women,"  355;  returns  to  Scotland 
(1555),  35S;  preaches  igainst  idota- 
tiy,  355;  detested  by  Elizabeth, 
356;  his  disagreement  with  the  lords, 
35T;  his  opposition  to  the  Queen's 
mass,  35fl;  his  iaterriew  with  her, 
860;  his  debate  with  her  on  tbs  limita 
of  civil  obedience,  36 1;  preacheg 
against  dancing  at  Holyrood,  Xi; 
another  interview  with  Mary,  3S3; 
further  discussion  with  her,  364; 
preaches  a^last  her  projected  mar- 
riage, 365;  she  summonB  him  to  her 
presence,  3S0 ;  cited  before  the  privy 
council,  366 ;  bis  description  of  the 
Mene,  366;  temporary  breach  with 
Murray,  367;  his  public  prayer  for 
the  Queen,  38T;  no  advocate  of  tol- 
eration, 36S;  bis  form  of  worsbip, 
ITS ;  bis  last  days,  380. 

'.^  Chaise,  454. 

..aical   spirit,  bow    manifested   before 

the  RercTTiStion,  S3, 
l^nezt  advocates  popular  sovereignty 

>*. 


Lambert,  bis  Cburcb  constitutioa  'nf 
Hssse,  493 1  Luther's  judgment  tl 
ft,  493. 

Langtiages,  rise  of  the  national,  33. 

Longland,  William,  his  poura,  34. 

La  Keoaudie,  260. 

Lasco,  John  k,  his  career,  and  work  is 
Poland,  187. 

Lateran,  5th  Council  of  the,  79. 

Latiitier,  his  martyrdom,  328. 

Laod,  main  tains  aj'ui's  liivino  Epinca 
pacy,  335;  his  policy,  436;  James  I.'i 
opinion  of,  436 ;  his  censorship  otthi 
press,  638. 

Laurent,  his  view  of  (be  Reformat  ion, 
6;  on  lbs  state  of  religion  in  (be  tStb 
century,  8. 

I.aw,  tutemationoj,  progress  of  lb« 
science  of,  540. 

Lawnince,  Archbishop,  on  tba  Aagli- 
cou  articles,  335. 

League,  Catholic,  in  France,  organised, 
278;  it  commences  war,  2T8;  refuses 
to  acknowledge  Henry  IV.,  379;  WKT 
with  Heniy  IV.,  280  j  its  relations  to 
Spain,  230;  Catholic,  in  Germany, 
(1538),  16T;  Catholic,  in  Germany, 
(1609),  424. 

League  of  Bmalcald,  formed,  156 . 
weaJcened  by  discord,  1S8. 

Learning,  tho  revival  of,  bej^ni  Lt 
Italy,  67;  influence  of  Dante,  Pe 
trarch,  and  Boccaccio  on,  67. 

Lecky,  on  religious  persecDtion,  235. 

Ijcf^vre,  his  writings,  343;  bis  doctrines, 
244;  Bias  to  Strasburg,  245 ;  on  geo- 
graphical discoveries  and  reform,  88. 

Legates,  sent  out  by  Innocent  HI.,  31, 

Legists,  their  ontt-bierarcbical  spirit, 
36;  ttie  allies  of  moaarcby,  36. 

Leibnitz,  his  efforts  for  the  reunion  of 
churches,  484;  his  correspondecct 
with  Landgrave  Ernest,  and  wif± 
BoBsaet,  484;  his  remedy  (or  divis- 
ions, 435;  bis  eccleaiastical  posttioQ, 
4S6. 

Leipsic,  Disputation  at,  98;  its  eff'Mv 
on  Luther,  S9. 

Leo  1.,  his  influence  on  the  council  ik 
ChiLcedon,   19;   founds   (he   Komai 
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prrmiicy  "n  sucit^jiun  frnm  Peter, 
a);  his  tlijirstter,  31. 

Lea  X.,  i'nll»  llic  Kefiirmation  aqiurnil 
■jt  monkB,  tl;  Luther's  Setter  to  him, 
100;  cxi'drntniiiiipatea  Luther,  101  j 
oil  bull  uii  the  fiubjtL't  of  indulgencei, 
B7:  lib  opiioiiiion  to  tlia  election  of 
Churss  v.,  Ill;  Uia  agreement  with 
him,  HI;  i"nsi>t«  on  the  burning  of 
htrretics,  223;  his  character,  18;  Sarpi 
0(1,  ■10 i  Pallavieini  on,  IT;  Muratoii 
on,  -IT;  Guicciardini  on,  4T;  Roscoe 
on,  4T. 

Leo,  11.,  Ilia  view  of  the  Reformation,  4. 

L»  Tullicr,  father,  453,  4&&. 

L«^iui,  aiegd  of,  30S;  the  Pilgrim 
church  of,  4il9. 

L'floBpital,  favors  toleration,  334. 

Liberty,  religioaB,  favorad  by  Erasmna, 
tl.     "Sea  Intoieranee." 

Ulwrtinea,  tha  part/  of,  at  Geneva, 
^^;  their  strength  when  Stirvetus 
waa  tried,  230;  IJnally  crushed  by 
CalTiti,  333. 

Ughtluot,  J.,  4:j3. 

Ughtfnot,  •!.  v.,  on  the  origin  of  tlie 
EpiKopate,  15. 

Ltn[|ard,  on  Cranmer,  329. 

literature,  character  of  the  vemacnliir, 
in  the  Uiddle  Ages,  33;  its  decline  in 
Spain,  620;  in  llaly,  621;  English, 
ID  the  ISU>;itbetlian  age,  533. 

C.ittr^,  on  the  word  "  Huguenot,"  384. 

Lsconin,  Proteatantisni  in,  185. 

Uorente,  hh  history  of  the  Inqtusitioti, 
4Q^ ;  ttefele'a  criticism  of,  403. 

f.ollarda,  in  England  before  the  Refor- 
mation, 31G ;  listen  to  John  Knox, 
31S. 

Lombards,  they  threaten  Rome,  SS. 

Longjumean,  peace  of,  270. 

l/jpe  de  Vega,  620. 

Lords  at  tho  congregation,  determine 
to  Btop  pcreeeutioQ,  355;  refuse  to 
derota  church  property  to  schooU, 
etc.,  357. 

l.r>renEO  11.,  of  Florence,  958. 

l/>rrai  ne.  Cardinal  Charles  of,  IlIb  rea* 
son  -i  for  desiring  a  collotiny  at  Piissy. 
9flS. 


Lothalr  II.,  dlK  ^^ncd  by  Kichalat  ( , 
35. 

Louifl  of  Bavaria,  bow  treated  by  Johi 
XXII.,  30. 

I.*uia  de  Berquin,  hii  death,  2JS. 

Louts,  Count  of  Nassau,  297;  defflfttM 
and  Klain,  305. 

Louis  n ,  King  cf  Hungary,  iua  delth, 
189. 

Louis  LX.,  intercedes  for  Frederic  n.,Sf7. 

Louis  XIY.,  hta  alliance  with  Charlet 
II.,  Hi;  hi)  ainia,450;  bit  c«Dtro- 
verry  with  Innoceat  X.,  440;  »u^ 
ported  by  the  French  clergy  {1683), 
450;  agreetnent  with  Innocent  XII., 
4B1;  his  peraecution  of  the  11  ague- 
nnts,  453;  under  the  inSuence  of  La 
Chaise,  454;  revokes  the  ejict  o( 
Nantes,  454;  success  and  ultimate 
failure  of  his  foreign  policy,  455. 

Loniga,  of  Savoy,  S45. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  bis  history,  398;  hii 
"  Spiritual  Eserdsea,"  3^. 

Liibeck,  the  Keformation  In,  174. 

Lut^en,  battle  of,  429. 

Luther,  ino««age  of  Maximilian  I.  re- 
specting, 49;  on  the  opinions  of 
Wessel,  83;  a  student  of  Occam,  71 : 
his  doctrine  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper 
suggested  by  D'Ailly,  71  i  the  hi-ra 
of  tbe  Refonnntion,  87;  bit  birth 
and  parentage,  8T ;  studies  at  Hag- 
debutg,  Eisenach,  Erfurt,  88;  enters 
the  coo  vent  at  Erfurt,  83 ;  his  motive, 
88;  made  professor  at  Wittenberg, 
80 ;  his  studJea  and  growing  reput»- 
tion,  80;  his  religions  experience, 
SO;  aided  by  Staupitz,  00;  studiet 
Augustine  and  Tauler,  00;  sees  thai 
justification  Is  by  faith,  !)0;  visin 
Rome,  90 ;  h\i  delight  in  the  Bible, 
01;  gradual  progreiis  of  his  mind,  Bl; 
preaches  s gainst  Tetzel.OS;  posts  hu 
ninety-five  Theses,  93;  their  cont en ta, 
93;  conscientious  in  his  movement, 
94;  had  no  thought  of  renouadag  tbi 
Pope  or  tho  Church,  94;  coiamotion 
caused  by  his  Theses,  95;  replies  to 
the  attACkf)  of  Prienas,  Tetzel,  anf 
Eck,  Ofi ;  is  summoned  to  Rome.  96 
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Ml;  Jeelini's  tu  relntit  lib  Jetsra- 
(]<•□!>,  SG;  mppnalsUi  tltv  rv[K,  bcUcr 
luformed,  90;  liiadtKlriue  dfiiieU  in 
9  hull  of  Leo]!  ,  9T;  iip|ii.'iib f n<in  tlie 
l*upQ  to  a  guneral  ^nciDL'ilp  ])T;  t^on- 
vliiUe^s  truce  willi  Miltiiz,  !)T;  lakes 
part  in  iLe  Lcipsic  !U?^puti*IIont  U7; 
nccnmpaiiipd  liy  Mf;l»iit?LhDll}  1^7;  Ills 
l^iilaljty  and  humor,  US;  bUduclara- 
liuiu  at  L.ei[)Bic,99 ;  how  Laflueiici^il  liy 
the  dispulatioD,  99;  he  appcal.n  to  the 
laily;  h  bi  siIdrEss  tu  I  be  nobles,  lOU; 
rlrlkcs  at  the  ilistinctiiin  Ihetween  lay- 
iiiuiand  phe^tj  lUO;  hiA  tr^iilijie on  the 
ttahyloniaii  t'apti^  ity  tif  the  Church, 
100;  attacks  irannubatantiatioOi  100, 
his  letter  to  Leo  X.,  100;  Ills  9ermun 
nn  the  freedom  of  ii  ChriBtian  nian, 
]ol;  his  iiiind  io  astattj  vi  Irali^itiCJU 
i\\  r^pect  to  I'apal  and  Church 
authiirity,  101;  excommuniciited, 
101-,  bums  the  Bull,  lUl;  political 
«)-inputhj- with,  102;  literary  sopporl 
of,  102;  Fttoncted  by  L'lrich  Von 
Huttcn,  103;  protetted  by  Frederic 
Iho  Wine,  lOd ;  lUBimoiied  lo  ihu  Diet 
af  Worms,  108;  liia  journey,  103; 
appears  before  the  Diet,  lllO ;  why  he 
uk«d  for  delay,  110;  refusi^fi  tore- 
cant,  110;  dccres  agiiliiii  hiui,  111; 
motJTe!  of  it,  111;  umlerthe  ban  of 
the  Cbursb  and  the  empire,  112;  in 
the  Wanburg,  113;  lniu»latea  the 
New  Testamunt,  113;  character  of 
hia  translatioa  of  tlie  Bible,  112; 
rvturua  lo  Wittiinberjf,  112;  quells 
tha  duM»rderft  there,  Hi;  his  coiisar* 
vatisui  with  regard  to  ritea,  113;  hia 
wply  to  the  wamiiis  of  the  elector, 
113;  his  herculean  labors,  114;  bis 
rapid  coniposition,  114  ;  bis  do- 
mestic character,  134 ;  his  apposition 
to  armed  resistance,  113;  aX  Co- 
burg,  113;  his  letters  from  there, 
180;  encouragea  Rfelanctbon,  121; 
hiipr&yers,  121;  on  ceremonies,  12^; 
^ia  marriage,  123;  commoiicn  caused 
kj-  il,  123;  his  controversy  tri'.h  Henry 
VIII  ,  124;  liiH  vehemence,  124;  his 
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lelter  of  apotnpy  to  Henrr  VIII^ 
126;  hia  relaiiond  10  Eras:l]i>,  12T 
bis  opinion  of  .!erome  and  Aujfus. 
line,  128;  irritatca  Krosmus,  13B, 
controversy  with  liiinoa  the  will,  129; 
hia  relations  with  him  afterwarda, 
130;  huw  tar  ri^jhl  in  his  judgmeuta 
of  Krasmtw,  111;  easily  tniare pre- 
sented, and  why,  132;  on  the  peas- 
ants' war,  134;  contrasted  with  Zwil 
glu,  144;  a  man  of  tbe  people,  14S; 
but  Ftftnda  aloof  from  [lolitics,  14S, 
preceded  Zwingla  in  breaking  with 
the  Papacy,  140;  his  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  148;  hia  hostility  to 
the  Zwinglian  doctrine,  149;  ^iiiuiid* 
of  it,  149;  derives  argfument;  Final 
Occam,  IGl ;  at  the  con  fort;  ucv  ai 
Marburg,  152;  softened  feeling  to- 
wards the  Zninglians,  153;  renewsbii 
attack  upon  them,  15.1;  vrai res  hia  op- 
position 10  nrnic'd  resistance,  159;  hia 
death,  151>;  hia  last  days,  15t);  hia 
conflict  with  the  jurists,  160;  his  m- 
lation!)  to  Melancthon,  160;  hia  power 
and  iuHiience,  1S3 ;  remarks  of  Dor- 
ner  and  Dullini^cr  on,  163;  his  letter 
to  Polish  Lutherans,  180;  t^alvin 
compared  with,  204;  Calvin's  re- 
marks on,  214;  his  opinion  of  Cal- 
vin's letter  to  Sadolet,  21S;  on  tha 
sermons  of  1Iu!<b,  62;  his  hymn  on 
the  martyrs  of  Bruesefs,  287;  recep- 
tion of  bis  writings  in  England,  317: 
his  writings  circulated  in  Claly,  330; 
ia  Spain,  407;  his  tMjmmentary  on 
the  Galatians,  4tit;  his  calecbismii, 
491;  on  the  Synod  of  Hombur;, 
493;  on  the  nature  of  laws,  494;  nn 
the  obserrance  of  Sunday,  483;  on 
Aristotle,  536;  his  criticism  al  tha 
canon,  545. 

r.utheraniam,  nrit  suited  to  France,  853. 

Lutherana,  effect  of  their  hostility  la 
CaJvinJsm  oa  the,  123. 

Macaiilay,  on  Cranmer,  321 ;  on  Chnrch 
and  State,  503;  his  comparison  D* 
Catholic  and  Protestant  iiatiot  j  610 

MacchiavcUi,  hi^  '^  Prince,"  73- 
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Mackintosh,  w  Ilciin  VMI.,  52-1. 
Mddrirt,  PuBcD  pf  (152fii,  n«. 
Mnt^rlcbu^^,    resist!!   the    tutc-im    ami 

llie  Emperor,  )ijb. 
Msir,  JoliD,  354. 

Uuticheads,  66;  Inirs  ugiiinitt,  223. 
Marbiirff,  conference  at,  ]5'2. 
Margarot,  Queen  of  Nnvarrc,  her  court 

vigitert  by  Cnlrin,  VX;  hpr  mystical 

«nd  refonnnlory  tetiilencies,  24S ;  her 

ffriliiijp",  240 ;    protect*  the  Protcs- 

tant!,  24G;  Calvin's  letlcr  to,  24T. 
Uarf^aret,  of  Partna,  mida  Rvgent  ia 

the  Nftherlanda,  391-,  her  diiitilie  at 

Alva,  301, 
Marparet,   of   Savoy,    Rcf^nt   in   the 

Netherlandft,  not  disp^i^ed  to  fi^rftecu- 

tbm,  S8B. 
Maria,  Qtreen  of  Unni^iT,  Regent  in 

the  NctherlandB,  288. 
Hark,  William  cte  la,  headi    tlie  "  tern- 

beggars,"  304. 
Marot,   Clement,    in  Ferrnra,  SBS;  hit 

version  of  the  Ptalnu,  3M;  they  are 

Bung  by  mnrtyra,  266. 
Haisiliua    of    Padua,    hia    "Defensor 

Pscis,"  41, 
ITartel,  Ctmrlea,  defeats   the   Moham- 

mediiDB,  S2. 
Martin  y,,  his  conduct  nflCT  he  was 

chosen  Pope,  43. 
Martin,  llenri,  on  Zvringte,  143;  on  the 

slaughter  of   St.  Birtholomew,  27C. 
Martyr,  Peter,  called  to  England,  326; 

on   predeatiimtLon,   33'! ;   becomes   a 

Protestant,  304;  fliiin  from  Italy,  404. 
Maty,  Queen  of  Enijknd,  restores  Cn- 

tholicism,   327 ;     her  marriage  with 

Ffailip  II.,  327;  becomes  unpopukr, 

3SS. 
Hiiy,  Regent  of  ScotlanrI,  her  course 

towards   the    Protestants,    3S3;    her 

death,  36S. 
Mary  de  Medici,  seeks  an  alUimea  with 

Spain,  447, 
Mar}-,   tiueen  of  Scots,  peril   to  Eng. 

land   from   her  pretensionj},  352,  re- 

(ama  to   Scotland,   367;    her   qjal- 

itiee.    367;     her     jiolicy     respecting 

^eli^  tn,  35S ;  Lelchra***  miss  in  her 


chHp*'!,  .^58;  her  relatlnni  (0  SluTTiBrI 
3.')S ;  crushes  the  Vjirl  of  Huntley,  .1M I 
dcl'«tcj  with  Knox  on  the  obligatii  ni  ' 
of  a  subject,  3(11 ;  litiirt*  anolhir  inter- 
view with  Knox.  363 ;  ^icrndii  for  lutr 
again,  3fi4 :  her  projected  marriage 
with  a  Calholii;  Prince,  366;  ilia  pub 
tidy  opposed  by  Knox,  3(>rK.«;be  cal.i 
him  to  account,  36ii ;  cites  Knox  t^e- 
fore  the  privy  council,  3fiQ;  her  iqat* 
riage  with  llRmley,  3ti9;  Elizabeth'! 
di&pleosurc  with  it,  369 ;  alarm  of  tUe 
Protestants,  3t]9;  they  take  up  ami^, 
369;  she  is  difigusted  with  her  baa- 
band,  376,  372;  escapes  from  Holy- 
rood  to  Duntjar,  371;  her  attachment 
to  Dotliwell,  373;  she  visits  DaRitcy, 
373;  lakes  him  to  K  irk Hjf 'held,  374; 
her  abduction  by  Bothwelt,  374;  she 
tiiarrteg  him,  376 ;  captured  at  Car* 
berry-Hill,  375;  insulted  by  the  peo- 
ple, 376;  a  prisoner  in  Lochleven, 
376;  Melville  on  her  attachment  to^ 
Bothwell,  376;  did  she  write  thi 
"  CSS  ket  lette  rs  ?  "  37  6 ;  abdicates 
and  aptnints  Murray  regent,  STB; 
e«r«pc»  from  Lochlaren,  180;  de- 
feated at  l>ang!iide,  381 ;  escapes  to 
England,  381 ;  the  hope  of  the  ene- 
mies of  {-ilizaheth,  381 ;  her  execu- 
tioD,  381. 

Maryland,  religious  liberty  In,  508, 

Miissacrt  of  St.  Bartholomew,  how 
planiuHi,275;  number  killed  in  Pari* 
and  elsewhere,  277 ;  joy  in  Rome  and 
Madrid,  277;  it»  eflect  on  the  Hu- 
gnenotf,  280, 

Massachusetts,  sjleged  intolerance  in, 
440. 

Mathesioft,  on  the  religioits  ioBtraeUon 
given  to  youth  before  tbe  Relonw- 
tion,  88. 

Maurice,  Pr.nce  of  Orange,  310;  bi* 
quarrel  with  the  Elector  John  Fred- 
eric, 160;  his  cliaracter,  169;  his 
defection,  169 ;  turns  sgtunst  Cbailea 
v.,  and  why,  166;  e hue*  him  oe< 
of  lnn?pmck,  167. 

Uaiirus,  Itabanut,  denied  trsnsnbstas 
tiation.  148, 
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H (ximtliaD  I.,  hi*  mttuge  &bou(  Lu- 
ih«r,  JU. 

,U».Tiinnian  II.,  incHned  to  Protestant- 
it  m,  422. 

MaaJmitiAR^  cT  Bavaria,  Lcaiter  uf  ilie 
I  acholic  Leij^ue,  124. 

Mayedlie,  Duke  of,  23U. 

Mazjirin,  llis  policy,  4S0. 

llenux,  spirit  of  niform  In,  245. 

ML><!ici,  Julian  auii  Loruuzo  de,  (»Lot 
fi'r  thoir  lUvuisBinatiiin,  45. 

klrlaiicthotl,  his  chuacter,  07 ;  Reucli- 
lin*3  prophecy  ^e3pe\:Nil^%  97;  his  t*e- 
Uvt  in  astrology,  J ;  on  theyuar  of  Lu- 
ther'9birth,S7;  his  doings  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  ( 1530),  119;  cheered  by 
Luther,  121;  at  tlie  conference  at 
Murburg,  153;  cbanses  hia  apinioa 
on  the  Eucharist  and  Predestina- 
tion, IBO;  Ills  changed  relations  to 
Luther,  HO ;  his  funeral  address  on 
Luther,  1S3;  hia  connection  with  the 
Leipsic  Interim,  165;  Iii9  concessions, 
165;  offended  by  a  letter  of  Calviu, 
904;  Calviu'B  affection  fur,  211;  op- 
poses Calvin's  doctrine  of  Predesti- 
nation, 214;  an  the  execution  of  Ser- 
vetus,  232;  in  si  ted  to  Paris  by  Francis 
L,  263;  hie  comDicntary  on  tlie  Ro- 
mims,  4S1:  on  the  spread  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Italy,  J91;  oa  the  observ- 
ance ot  Sunday,  433. 

Melville,  Andrew,  380. 

Melville,  James,  his  description  of 
tCnoE,  3S0. 

Melville,  Sir  James,  on  the  policy  pre- 
scribed to  Mary  ot  Scotland,  359; 
on  the  abduction  of  Maty,  375;  on 
her  love  to  Both  we  II,  375. 

Mendicant ordeTS,baw  treated  by  Chau- 
cer, 35. 

Henno,  his  in  Que  ace  on  the  Aoabap- 
ti»ta,  311. 

Menoi/nttei,  their  character,  311. 

Mer«eune,  Ml. 

Methodius,  a  missionary  in  Boheicia, 
ITS. 

Michelet,  on  Tatharine  de  Medic ,  275; 
1.(1  Richelieu,  450. 

Uii|>Le  Ages,   Christianity    if  the,   S; 


characterized,  83 ;  character  of  rtligios 

Id  the,  52. 
Migoet,  on  the  vocillatian  ot    Francis 

t.,  261. 
Milfenary  petition,  434. 
Jlihtian,  on  the  uuti-hiersrchical  E|iri 

lit  the  early  vemacuiar  literature,  S4. 
Militz,  01. 

Miltitz,  his  nu^uiiation  with  Luther,  1)7* 
Milt'in,  oa   the   slavery  of  the  press  in 

Italy,  527;  his  visit  lo   Gulilm,  5J7; 

on  the   liberty  of   the  press,  528;  ou 

forbidding  the  mass,  523;  un  Arinln- 

ius,  628. 
Minorite!!,  principles  of  the,  41. 
Missions,  PrMtentHUt  and  Catholic,  560, 
Uiihamniedanisiu,  its  progress   tn    Ku- 

mpe,  23;  checked  by  Charles  Martvt, 

Miihler,  on  Protestantism  and  Kational- 
ism,  6. 

Molanos,  bis  correspondence  with  Bos- 
suet,  484. 

Monarchy,  its  victory  over  feudatistn, 
11 ;  tlie  watchword  of  the  opimuant* 
of  the  Papacy  in  the  llili  century, 
40;  consolidation  of,  in  Europe  ia 
iJm  15th  century,  44;  Dante's  treat- 
ise on,  40. 

Mulioa,  his  systi^m,  461, 

Monastic  ism,  oppoeitlun  of  Erasmus  to, 
78 ;  origin  ot,  79. 

Montaigne,  his  father  on  the  tendency 
of  the  Ueforuiation,  S ;  lusscepticlBm, 
351. 

Monttnorenci,  outstripped  by  thi 
Guises,  358;  one  of  the  Triumvirate, 
304. 

Moral  a,  Professor  at  Ferran,  SS3. 

More,  Sir  Thomns,  at  Oxford,  TS;  his 
■'  Utopia,"  76;  tbe  execution  of,  326, 

Mom  ay,  Du  Plessis,  his  disputation 
with  Dh  Perron,  383. 

Morone,  on  the  spread  of  Protestantism 
in  Italy,  393;  pereecutii-n  of,  400, 

Morton,  Earl  of,  ST3. 

Milhlberg,  battle  of.  104. 

Murray,  coudiicts  the  government  ol 
Scotland  uciler  Mary,  35B:  inmri 
the  displeasure  of    Knox,  367 ,  (ajt  a 
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up  tnna  nd  l1i«  Queen's  nisrriBtp;, 
dGi:  took  no  pan  in  (he  murder  of 
Daml«y,  313 ;  Spoltiswoode's  opirilou 
ol,  9~T;  Ills  pcr»picncil;'  KQd  tlrm- 
ness,  SSri;  brings  {ownrd  flie  "caa* 
ket  letters,"  831. 

MvtiticUio,  the  uKLure  of,  tts ;  in  Aa- 
M'ltn,  69 1  of  Briton  net  atid  tiii 
friende,  %ih^ 

Uv«tic»,iii  the  Miiidle  Ages,  6ft;wiorki 
on  the,  0£ ;  Uie  pioneers  of  tlia  Ref- 
ormation, S7. 

Nuoed,  how  rvnderad  into  Qrctk  uid 
Latin,  HT. 

Hantea,  Edict  of,  establiahed,  3SJ;  ita 
rei-ocalion,  454. 

Naptea,  I'roteBtantieni  in,  304,  391). 

Nalionalitm,  ri»e  andchamctcristicaof, 
at;  exiiibited  by  tho  Le);i«ts,  BO; 
o)iposed  to  Uoniface  VII[.,  36. 

Kavarre,  llenry  d'Albret,  king  of,  240. 

Wavarre,  Anthony  of,  bis  opposition  to 
tlie  Guises,  £53;  bis  character  and 
ainis,  258;  wou  over  to  ttie  Catholica, 
SUT;  his  dentil,  309. 

Nfander,  on  the  Middle  Agea,B;  on  did 
crignn  of  lliu  KpincojiAte,  IS;  on  the 
itligious  feeling  of  the  German  nice, 
8(i;  on  y.w\ng\e,  OS;  on  the  orif^n 
and  tlature  of  Itstionnlifim,  Mfl. 

Nemours,  nuehcas  of,  274. 

Ni-f>oli»m  of  I  he  I'opes,  45. 

N^tlierlands,  sects  in,  before  the  Refor- 
mation, 57;  thrift  and  intelligence 
of  the,  235;  relution  to  the  Goruian 
Empire  (1519),  28G;  huw  I'mtestant- 
isin  was  introduced  into  tlte,  280; 
persecution  under  Charles  V.,  8S7{ 
number  of  martyrs  nnder  Charles  V. 
in  the,  289;  tii^t  complaints  agiiini^t 
Philip  IL,  292;  the  inqui^iitinn  in 
the,  294;  hatred  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the,  297;  icononoclartm  in  the,  29^; 
"Council  of  Biood,"  in  the,  302; 
submission  of  the  Catholic  provincea 
to  Philip,  309;  prepnndemnce  of  tlie 
Calviniits  in  the,  311. 

!(rw  BoKland,  cause  uMta  ultlemeat. 


Nithulns  1.,  f'ojie,  tis  power,  It. 

Kicliuliu  v.,  Pope,  bis  grant  K  AX 
phoiiffi,  King  of  Porlugat,  47. 

Nicole,  462. 

Nime)^ien,  Treaty  of,  4S9. 

Kominatism,  its  effect  on  scbolac'ii 
TU. 

Kurdlint;<!n,  bnllle  of,  431. 

Norfolk,  bis  rubelliun,  381. 

Norway,  the  Kefunnation  in,  17%, 

Kostradiiniiis,  tlie  astrologer,  3, 

Xureiiiberg,Dietot  (1622),  present  ^n* 
hundred  complaints  against  the  See 
of  Home, 115;  Diet  of  (1524),  renvandi 
the  subject  of  the  Worm*  det^ree  to 
the  Several  princes,  115;  Peace  of, 
(15.12),  57. 

Occam,  William  of,  muitilains  ti.e 
cause  of  the  civil  authoritv,  40;  hu 
noniinalimui  nud  acepticul  philorapliy, 
70;  lit;)  relation  to  LuLbcr's  doctrine 
of  the  Kucharist,  161. 

Octiinu,  becomes  a  Protestant,  '-I'M  ;li)et 
froui  Italy,  404;  a  professor  ai  Ox- 
ford, 32fi;  a  Unitarian,  478. 

tEcolanipnditi5,  his  characler,  143;  on 
the  doctrine  of  Servetue,  227. 

Oldenburg,  Count  of,  176. 

Old  Te*tameni,  character  of  the  r«- 
lijrion  of  the,  14. 

Olivetan,  Peter,  194. 

"  Opfjosnnts,"  453. 

OraSorj-  of  Uivine  Lovo,  its  member* 
and  spirit,  3U2, 

Order!!,  rise  of  the  meadicant,  31;  tn- 
dicnte  a  revival  of  rdigioiu  xeal,  397. 

Oaiander.  3S2. 

Otho  I.,  the  Holy  Koman  Empim 
gins  with  him,  95. 

Otho  III.,  intervenea  in  Lii  iHain  3 
the  Pupucy,  25. 

Otho  [V.,  excomnvunicaled  by  laeo 
cent  III.,  30. 

Oxenstiem,  tSO. 

Pale?trina,  413. 

Palfrey,  his  history  of  Kew  £i  g't,M 

441,' 
PalltHclni,  od  Leo  X,,  44. 
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Ptolt  4MIII,  tta  relatioD  to  Dei»ii,  !M. 
E^pacy,  ila  relation  to  Uis  escerdutal 
orcier^  14 ;  it^  growth  favi>red  by 
(>ulilk'al  drcumalancc?,  SI;  iu  alli- 
mnce  with  tha  Fnuiks,  32;  itjitildtion 
io  Charlenm^e,  23;  how  affected  b^ 
thedivisioQa  of  liis  empire,  24;  ex* 
ilteil  hy  ttics  Pseiic]o-]:^iilun!in  Utjcre- 
talKf  24;  penod  of  Pomovraey  in 
thCt^d;  inlerveDtionof  CHho  1.,  Otiio 
m.,  und  IliMiry  ttl.,  Iu  tJie  afbin 
of  ths,  £5;  HitiSebraud'B  idea  of  (he, 
96 ;  ji  conflict  with  tbe  Empire,  JM ; 
its  adTanlagi;*  iu  this  conflict,  ST; 
aided  in  the  couHitt  hy  dinsions  In 
Germany,  9Ti  victory  n!  tl;e,  23;  cul- 
minatJonof  its  flower,  29 ;  hovf  affected 
by  the  rule  o(  colihuty,  2U ;  tlieory  of 
the,  advanced  by  Innocent  III.,  39; 
nature  of  its  sti^gKle  with  the  Rm- 
pire,  32;  henelitiiof  thi>,  in  the  Middle 
Agce,  32 ;  how  trentGd  by  Uante,  t*e- 
tmrch,  and  Boccaccio,  34 ;  reaction 
n^iust  the,  3^3 ;  decline  ofite  prestige, 
33;  in  the  period  of  BabyloniaQ  cap- 
tivity, 38;  its  a^grcssioni  upon  Ger- 
many, England,  and  other  countries, 
38;  (he  Ijreat  Schism,  42;  GallicHn 
theory  of  the,  42;  spirit  o(  tlie,  in  the 
ISth  century,  44;  iiecataridng  of  the, 
SO;  character  of  tJie  in  the  MiddJa 
A^es,  &l>;  its  weakucaa  under  and 
after  Louis  XIV.,  457. 

F^arkman,  his  work  on  the  Jeauits  !□ 
Aniunca,  55U. 

Parlianieot,  the  French,  supports  or- 
thodoxy, 242,  244;  the  Scottish, 
eon  Gnus  the  establishment  of  Prot- 
estantism, 378. 

Parma,  Alexander  of,  in  command  in 
the  Netherlnuds,  SCO:  the  Catholic 
provincBBsubmit  to  him,3lO;  Philip's 
deai^  to  dismiss  him,  31t>;  his  con- 
tei(  with  Henry  IV.  in   France,  380. 

Pads,  a  seat  of  Catholic  fanaticism, 
KB. 

Piris,  Dniversity  of,  conlemns  the 
**  Coltoquiea  "  of  Erasmus,  81. 

Pascal,  h  19  "Piovineial  letters,"  452, 
hit. 


Pa^sau,  Treuly  ot    187. 

Patrick,  Uifhop,  4(6. 

PauI,  the  A|HjAtle,  his  Catholia  inter 
prelstion  of  Christianity,  14. 

Paul  III.,  Pope,  hia  belief  in  astrology, 
3;  encourof^  Franci.-!  [.  to  aid  the 
Protestants,  48 :  allied  with  Francis 
I.  affainsl  Clmrlos  V.,  lf!5;  friendly 
to  the Calholic reforming  party,  .396; 
his  Comiiiisjions  of  Jteform,  395; 
transfers  the  Couacil  of  Trent  to 
Boloj.-na,  401. 

Paul  tV.,  his  administration,  411,  hii 
tiealnieiit  of  Eliiialiuih,  411 :  his  r«r 
latiuns  to  Queen  Mary  uf  England, 
330. 

Paulitiatu,  56. 

Pavia,  bulllo  of,  11(1. 

Pepin,  his  ui^urpatiou,  2d;  delivera  (hi 
Fapacy,  is. 

Pepys,  his  diory,  443. 

Perrin,  Amy,  212;  Uad«  an  inanrret- 
(ion,  333. 

Peter,  first  mention  of  him  ai  Diahop  oi 
Kumc,  19. 

Peter  ot  Bruys,  H. 

Petersen,  Olaf,  and  Lawrence,  preach 
the  Heformation  in  Sweden,  176. 

Petit,  j.,  505. 

Petrarch,  on  the  Papacy,  34;  his  re- 
lation to  the  revival  of  Learning,  67; 
oa  the  corruption  of  the  Pa[uicy, 
3S8. 

Pfefferkom,  76. 

Philip,  the  Fair,  his  contest  with  Bom 
face  V'lll.,  37;  on  the  usurpatioui  uf 
the  clergy,  3T;  supported  by  his 
realm,  38. 

Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  tries  to 
unite  the  Luiheninaand  the  Swiss, 
152 ;  restores  the  Duke  of  Wiirtem- 
btirg,  16T;  his  double  marriage,  157, 
493:  surrenders  liiisiself  to  Oharlea 
v.,  1B4;  released,  1B8. 

Phiiip  II.,  of  Spain,  hi.4  echezie*  cau^p 
alarm  In  France  (1670),  873;  liii 
relations  to  the  League  in  France, 
280;  his  character,  289;  an  implaca 
ble  enemy  of  religiout  dissent,  2gtf 
kia  unpopularity  In  tbs  Netberlanda, 
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190.  ippointa  Margaret  of  raima 
Itejtent/SBl  i  leivet  regi  nent*  in  the 
NellierlaniU,  202;  increases  tbe  num- 
ber of  bialtoprio  tbere,  832;  revives 
the  peraeeuUng  edicts  of  Charles  V,, 
3kM  f  efftit t  of  fiid  persecLitJou  in  the 
KctberlancU,  29T ;  ))n>fG£8e9  to  miti- 
gate the  per^ecutionT  2i>S ;  hla  perdd^f 
930;  ieads  Aiva  tu  tho  Netbiirlanda/ 
^1 ;  condemoa  ajl  the  people  of  the 
Ketheriands  aa  heretics,  302;  will 
not  grant  toleration^  305;  reply  of 
WilUam  of  Orange  to  his  chargeo, 
307;  Ilia  design  to  dismiss  Parma, 
31D;  discomliture  of,  311;  carries 
England  into  war  ^itli  France,  330; 
his  death,  330. 

*'  fierce  the  riuughman^a  Cr^e,"  3i. 

I'lcrs'  I'loughman,  the  viaioi;  of,  3^, 

Hisa,  the  Council  of,  43. 

fioUkow,  Diet  of,  US. 

I'iuA  IV.,  his  character,  411. 

Pius  v.,  his  character  and  pjolicj,  411 ; 
Toqueab  Alva  to  destroy  Cxeneva, 
302. 

Piiu   IX.,   bis  Eacyclical  Letter,  613. 

Plymouth,  aettletnent  at,  439;  scttli.-U 
by  Sepantiata,  440 ;  their  agreement 
with  tlie  AtaasacbuMtta  aetders,  440. 

Poggio,  833;  his  obaracter,  390. 

Poiaay,  Colloquy  of,  265;  Bum's  ap- 
pearance at,  2S5;  result  of  the,  365. 

I'oiand,  its  condition  before  the  Ref- 
^noation,  184;  how  Protestantism 
was  iiitrodui:etl  into,  184 ;  its  pro- 
gress in,  1S6  i  dissension  of  Protes- 
tants in,  187. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  bow  treated  by  the 
Catholic  Reaction,  40C ;  deprived  of 
his  legatiiie  otiice,  330. 

Politiquee,  rise  of  tbe  Party  o(,  277. 

Political  EcouuHiy,  rise  of  tbe  science 
of,  &40. 

Polity,  the  Luliiirui,  its  main  ftsutures, 
4S1;  the  reformed,  495. 

PomponatiuA,  bi3- 

fipea,  origin  of  their  temporal  klng- 
ijotn,  34 ;  their  to  fallibility  aaeened, 
3t>;  their  character  in  the  llfteeatb 
I'Fiitury,  4&;  their  relation  to  the 
(riiiparal  power,  MM. 


Pncmunirc,  statute  of,  paastd,  W;  ^» 
vived  by  Henry  VUI,,  320. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  history  of  th^,  U 
repeal  of  tho,  4ti. 

Fragile,  Coiveraity  of,  declaraa  for  tk 
Utraquists,  179. 

Prayer-Uook  of  the  Church  of  Eog 
latid,  framed,  SSB. 

Predestination,  Calvtn's  docbiua  rl, 
200;  Zvringte'aviewof,  aOC;  Calrui'i 
view  compared  wiib  Au^fuaUna't 
201;  with  Luther's,  202;  (u  the  Lu- 
theran theology,  202 ;  views  of  Aiigli- 
can  refonners  oa,  335  i  tbejr  are  am 
rigid  in  the  aasaition  of,  338 ;  di«u«- 
siou  of,  among  the  Protertanta,  4'i  i. 

I'resbyTerLauLsm,  huw  far  Ifsgaiiaed  ia 
England,  433;  established  in  Scvt- 
land,  446;  its  form  in  licueva,  497; 
in  France,  49S;  in  Scotland,  408, 

Pn:»byterianB,  how  trealtKl  by  CbaiWi 
It.,  442;  their  jealousy  ol  Stal* 
contrpl,  49B. 

Preecott,  on  Wiitiam  of  Ona^,  SOt. 

Prierias,  Sylvester,  imtaa  gainst 
Luther,  06. 

Priesthuod,  idea  of,  comnecled  with  tikc 
ministry,  16. 

Pro/ado  {''iln  (Ttideotine),  403. 

Protest  at  the  Diet  uTS  pirns  <  Ud»),  117. 

Protestau'ism,  iu  positive  element,  V' 
its  objective  aide,  If;  its  sotirce  in  tbs 
Scriptures,  10;  a  practical  >s6enioB 
uf  private  jud|pueut,  10;  tcjecD 
Papal  aud  priestly  autburity,  13; 
characterized,  64;  spread  of  (froa 
1632),  157;  from  tbe  Peace  of  Aug** 
burg  (1665),  1G9;  why  iu  pirograa 
was  checltBd,  416 ;  leaa  acceptable  la 
Soutbem  Eutnpe,  41B ;  vuiatioui  ol 
its  polity,  487;  its  spirit  ia  Uutcvan- 
teentb  centufy,  643;  itoMmg^aii 
the  aerenteentli  oenttirj,  4S1 ;  in  in- 
fluence on  liberty,  613;  ita  ptditktt 
efiect  oa  Germany,  614 ;  iti  P"!^*"^ 
514 ;  in  America,  615 ;  effiect  of  te 
suppression  of  it  on  literatura  Is 
Spain,  520;  in  Italy,  632:  tla  relallM 
to  the  fine  arts,  640;  gfiirit  of  pnf 
ress  in,  551;  muitlplyiug  of  seeu 
under,  648;  la  Italy:  cinu 
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ttn>rm>>1e  and  uiifav-oriible  to,  3S!ij 
Irirccil  Id  cuneful  itaelf,  3!lt;  a  tiling 
of  defers,  3S1;  ita  spread,  3^3;  aee 
"  KefoniiatioQ,"  under  Uie  separate 
ri'foniieiT,  and  under  the  difereat 
CDuntri(!5^ 

pritestiinu,  origin  of  the  name,  UT ;  do 
not  submit  to  tlie  aulloa  at  tlie  Di«t 
of  Spire*  (lj2il),  118;  their  number 
in  Spain,  408;  their  divisions  aid  tlve 
Catliolic  Keuetjon,  415;  their  doo 
trine  of  the  Cliurth,  464. 

Prulestant  tialtauB  compared  with  Cath- 
olic, 510. 

Provence,  the  barde  of,  33. 

"  Proviupial  Lettuni,"  453. 

Prov'iaors,  fitatutc  of,  40. 

Prusnia,  tti  rise,  458. 

Ptettdo-Isidorian  Decretaia,  character 
and  effect  of  the,  24. 

Puritana,  their  origin  and  tenetii,  343; 
liieir  objectiotia  to  tiie  v^tinenta, 
343;  their  doctrines  as  expounded 
iy  Cartwright,  345;  under  Jnmea  [-i 
43.3,434;  ejeetfoo  of  their  miniatera 
(1002),  «a.  • 

Puritan  oontroverBj-,  the  morit«  of  it, 
U8;  Lard  Bacon '■  judfrment,  349. 

Babelaia,  the  spirit  of  his  irritinga,  3o0. 

Bidbert,  147. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  435,  533. 

Kamns,  Peter,  49U. 

Eationaltsnif  German,  its  two  t^pea, 
645;  in  the  Deialic  form,  54B;  Pan- 
theistic, 54S. 

Uatihtwn,  Catholic  alliance  formed  at, 
115;  confenmoB  at,  157. 

katranmui,  denied  transubstantiationj 
14§. 

Kan  Ice,  on  Tycho  Drahe  and  astrol- 
ogy, 3;  oa  Leo  X.,  47;  his  criticism 
of  Da  Vila,  SS60;  on  the  conspiracy 
of  Amboise,  361;  on  tho  Orieans 
plot,  3(i3;  on  (tie  slaughter  of  St. 
liartliolotnnw,  278;  on  iienry  IV. 
and  the  Huguenots,  283;  oo  the 
"  Casket  i-etters  "  and  the  murder 
of  Daniley,  377 ;  on  Sarpi  and  Pal- 
laviiini.  400;  on  the  absence  of  the 


■pirit  of  propaganiUitia   auiouft  Proi 
vAtautd,  416, 

Reformation,  lonf;  in  preparation,  !, 
agency  of  individual!)  in  the,  2;  iti 
origin  and  nature  a  subject  of  contro- 
vera/,  3 ;  astrological  tlieury  of  the,  3  ^ 
called  by  Leo  X.  a  quarrel  of  monks. 
3;  not  merely  aunt iuuauce  of  the 
strife  of  popes  auil  cmperora,  4  ; 
not  merely  a  political  event,  i ; 
Gulsot'u  viei^of,  4;  an  improvement 
of  religion,  G;  regarded  tiy  lome  a* 
a  step  towards  liationalinni,  6;  i 
religious  event,  B;  ita  fundamental 
character,  8;  a  reactjoti  of  (Jhristtau- 
ity  as  Gospel  against  Christianity  aj 
law,  9;  tends  to  intellectual  liberty 
10;  not  an  isolated  piienomeuon, 
10;ageoC;be,charactprized,  10;tW(f- 
fold  aspect  of  tlie,  11;  ehronolof^caj 
limits  of  the,  13;  fiellannine,  Adrian 
Vt.,  and  Erasmus,  on  the  need  of, 
13  ;  how  it  spread  from  Germany, 
170;  allies  itself  with  democracy  in 
the  towns  of  the  Uan«,  174;  fore- 
runners of  the,  how  clasditied,  &3; 
CQ  Lise.s  and  omens  of  the,  54  seq. ;  vari- 
ous intluenccs  in  tho  preparation  of  it, 
d4;  i:ou)d  not  come  from  Humanisiu, 
1-12;  its  spread  in  Gennany  (1524), 
115;  its  inliuence  on  science  and 
literature,  519;  complaints  of  Eras- 
mus, 519;  its  effect  on  literature  in 
England,  532;  in  Germany,  534; 
lU  effect  on  schools  in  Enf;tand, 
!>3i;  in  Germany,  534;  its  beneUt 
to  Mulland,  536 ;  to  Scotland,  53a ; 
political  consequences  of  the,  513;  its 
effect  on  religion,  541;  its  effect  on 
philosophy,  53(1. 

Relbrmcrs,  Gallican,  beld  to  prieetlj 
authority,  fi!). 

Reformers,  radical,  59. 

RefoTTns,  elforta  to  effect,  in  the  Bl- 
teenth  centuiy,  43. 

Regency,  German  Council  of,  refuaei 
to  crnsh  Lutberanism,  114. 

Religion,  its  character  in  the  Middit 
Agea,  52;  how  affected  by  lh« 
revival  of  learning,  68. 
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INDKX. 


KmaiMBOCi,  tUe  loij«  or  il  in  Franve, 

ISO;  aeepticUni  of  Uie  luliim,  6-12. 

Sm  "  Revi  T»l  of  Learning." 

Ret.ublk,  tlie  Dutch,  ri«  of,  3U5;  gniirs 
fitniitg  ttoJer  Maurice,  3t0.  SeQ 
"Xetberlwid*,"  "  WilliBm  of  Ur- 
».i({e,"  "I'liilipIL" 

Ke)Li:iwJt8,  h\i  policy,  30&;  6iirc?»4' 
rii>  in  the  ,^u(Ii,  SOS;  hit  deatb, 
A0&^  rerolt  nt  liift  floidierfli  301k. 

fte-vrvatton,  the  Keclesia^tiCAl,  IttH;  ita 
pfTect,  lfi9,  416:  coniplunts  of  iU 
vtiilitiun,  4iU. 

K«>Utut)oa,  Elliot  of,  J27. 

Kestonitinii,  of  Clurles  II.,  tiow 
efTMtcd,  141. 

Reuctiltn,  his  retrgjoiu  chariLctof,  74  e 
hifi  content  HTiib  the  monkft,  74;  con- 
dvinnod  hy  (he  Sorl>i>uiiu,  244. 

B«vivjil  of  Lcamiit^,  eprgjids  OTer 
Europe,  GS;  Its  cunBequcnco  tO  re- 
ligion, UB;  pnitliiccg  th^downfa]!  of 
St'tiolmitieiiun,  60;  its  efleet  on  th« 
■tudx  of  t-hs  Scriptures,  71;  ita 
•Mptical  characCar  in  Italy,  H;  itt 
cbscacter  in  Germany,  T4;  in  Eng- 
laiul,  76. 

Kerolulion,  French,  j^aduatl^  pre- 
pareiL,  I;  predicted,  3. 

(ternard  the  Kox,  and  the  brute  epic,  33. 

tivyuulda,  Dr.,  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conrerenca,  4^35. 

Rici-i,  S50. 

Uicliter,  on  the  origin  of  the  Epiaco- 
pate,  16. 

ftichelieu,  motive  of  his  mtervantlon  in 
tieniiuty,  420;  |;,^ta  the  control  of 
the  war,  431 ;  hia  iiit«rual  policy, 
448;  hia  foreii^  policy,  4S0;  hia 
[Kililieal  testument,  44U. 

Ititilcy,  on  t'redeBliuatJon,  336;  bis 
uinrtyrdom,  3'23. 

Kilter  il.  I.,  on  the  decline  of  the 
Papacy,  &1;  on  I^eo  X.,  47. 

Ricziii,  numlcr  of,  370. 

Kftberlaun,  J.  B.,  8. 

tk(ilitn«on,  John,  hi«  piHncfplea,  S47, 439. 

tt<:cbelh.  its  usefulness  to  cbe  Uuj^e- 
nota,  371. 

l;.ik;-fana,  181. 


K'jmc,   city   of,    tl*  pri-iMtiinpnce,   Tt 
f.nirkcd  by  the  imperial   tioopn,  UT 

Kt-Kine,  Kmpirv  of,  effect  of   ita  tall  oa 
the  Ciiurcli,  S3. 

Rome,  See  of,  pounds  of  il»  dtstinf-- 
tioD,  10;  foundation  of  ha  prima*  y, 
in  the  Eo^t,  SO;  potitival  gruund  of 
the  primacy  of,  18;  grovih  of  ^u 
p«w«r,  20;  fnvoicil  by  Koman  ctnr* 
rors,  31;  servile  reliitiops  of,  ('■> 
Jnetinisn,  il;  lite  bishop  of,  l;<i 
primacy,  18;  how  built  op,  18; 
vif  w  of  Cyprian,  18.  Se«  "  Pa- 
pacy," and  undvr  the  scpante  popes. 

Romonuitin,  Eiiict  of,  B8I- 

Ro»coe,  on  the  character  of  I.«o  X.,  47. 

Rothe,  on  the  orgaiiiiaUnn  of  tlie  pritn- 
itive  Church,  16. 

Ruuen,  lapiured  and  sacked   hf  &t 
Catholic?,  a«9. 

Bousael,  G.,  takes   refuge    wilb    Bri- 
^nnet,  245. 

RudiiTpli  II.,  hii  fanaticism,  423. 

Rudiilph  of   Hapthurg,  bis  submisrisa 
toihi'  I'apacy,  99. 

Kyawlcli,  Peace  of,  456. 


Sacraments,  Luther's  diacuaaion  of  the, 

100. 
Sadolet,  Calvin's  letter  to.  316. 
Saint  Andr^,  one  of  th«  Triumvirate, 

366. 
Sainte   Bcuve,  on  infidelity  in  FnuiC* 

under  l/ouis  XIV.,  544. 
Sarpi,  Father  Paul,  on  Uo  X.,  46. 
Savoy,  liultes  of,  Vtdan'.cs  of  Gene»i, 

208.  — 

Savoy  Conference,  443. 
Scandinavtan    kingdoms,   their  union, 

170;  power  of  the  prelates   in,  ITO. 
Scepticism,  of  the  Renn«Mnce  in  Italy. 

542;     origin    of    modvni,   &43;    in 

France,  644:    in   the  reign  of  Looil 

XIV.,  458. 
Schism,  the  Great  Paiutl,  43. 
Schulsaticii^m,  it.s  uses,  6S ;   cmnsai  c* 

ita  downfiiH,  6U,  TO. 
Savonarola,  hia  career,  64;  works  on.M 
Schleiennacher,  character  of  hii  iat» 

wee.  640,  547. 
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«thwali,  on  Boniface  VIII.,  ST, 

Si'liu|-S,  Jerome,  110. 

Siutland,  Its  ctuJitioQ  at  thfl  HoformEi' 
tfon,  352;  rc^a^hnesB  of  tfa«  nobleSr 
351 !  TTfaltli  and  profligacy  of  iU 
clergy,  352;  cov<;lon.«t[Hi9B  of  the 
nobles,  352;  need  of  Reformation 
■ti,  3S3;  ilteinpts  at  reform  in,  353 ; 
ttULTtyra  in,  353 ;  Kcformaljon  legal- 
itid  in,  356;  delivered  from  danger 
fruin  (iie  Guisoa,  857;  League  and 
Cfrretvaut  fanned  in  (1833),  4.37; 
under  Charles  11.,  and  James  II., 
446 ;  benefit  of  the  Reformation  to, 
ft36;  Reformation  in,  connected  witb 
tiiAt  of  England,  351 ;  Reffprmation 
in,  not  preceded  by  tlie  rtiviv^i  of 
letten,  353,  marlced  by  hatred  of 
the  Papacy,  353,  establisticd  by  law, 
388,  Sea  "  Ejiox,"  "  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scoti,"  "Protestantism." 

Scroggg,  Judge,  629. 

Sects,  ri-ie  of  anti4ac«ntotAl,54;  woriu 
on  tbem,  55;  anti-tiacerdotsl,  wbat 
they  indicate,  58;  mti  I  tipli  cation  of, 
548;  aualogouB  dlvisionB  in  the  Catb- 
olic  thun-h,  648;  bad  effect  of,  649, 

Selden,  438. 

.Semter,  relation  of  Rationalism  to, 
54*.  647. 

Sendomtr,  Synod  of,  187, 

Servetus,  influence  ol  big  deatb  favors- 
ble  to  toleration,  235;  his  early  his- 
tory uid  studies,  33(1 ;  publishes  his 
book  on  Ihc  Trinity,  227;  as  a  nat- 
utli«t  and  pliyeician,  327;  at 
Vlenne,  227;  publishea  hia  "Res- 
oration  of  Christianity,"  228;  his 
iocirine,  228;  arraigned  for  heresy 
before  j  HomaQ  Catholic  tribuimt, 
328;  evidence  against  him  from 
UencTa,  238;  OKftpea  and  comes  to 
frenevi.  2S9;  is  Cried,  conrlcied,  and 
btimeci  »t  the  stake,  230;  Guiiot'a 
judgment  of,  3.13;  the  execution  of, 
(jenerally  approved,  332.  See  "Ct- 
*in." 

Seville,  Protestantism  in,  408. 

Uigismuad  I.,  Ricg  of  Poianu,  185. 


Sifp'smnnd  If.,  King  of  Potood. 
frieoilly  to  Pratestaotism,  138. 

Silvester,  Pope,  35. 

Si.!moiidi,  on  Italy  in  thn  15th  ceDtury, 
380, 

SixtUB  IV.,  Pope,  his  characler  and 
aims,  45;  his  doctrino  respecting  tha 
deliverance  of  souls  fron  purgatoiyf 
93. 

Sixtufi  v.,  his  Index  expargatorloa 
406. 

Socinianism,  ita  principles,  479. 

Soclnua,  Faostns,  his  history,  479;  lua 
influence  in  Poland,  18G. 

.^acinus,  Litlius,  479;  why  trsitwl 
with  forbearance  liy  Calrin,  333. 

Somerset,  335;  his  invasion  of  Scot- 
land, 326;  Bupprosses  a  Catbolie 
rebellion,  336;  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold, 327. 

Sorbonne,  hostile  to  innovations  id 
doctrine,  243,  244;  hostile  to  Reuch* 
(in,  3J4;    it   puts  forth  a  creed,  353. 

Stiialcald,  League  of,  fonued,  154, 
admission  of  the  four  cities  to,  16^. 

SmnlcKldic  Wnr,  104. 

Smith,  Mra.  It.  B.,  206. 

Spain,  monarchy,  in  tlia  15th  century, 
in,  44;  fnniilicul  spirit  of  the  mon- 
archy in,  23!);  the  inquisition  in, 
289;  atlaL'kiid  on  the  seus  by  Ih* 
Dutch,  310;  ita  dcsnllury  confliel 
with  Engiand,  383;  literary  tpiril 
in,  40S;  Protestant  influencca  upon, 
407;  character  of  Frotestantiam  in, 
407;  Protestantism  eradicated  tn, 
409.   See  "  Literature." 

Spinota,  his  efforts  for  the  reunilm  oJ 
churches,  484, 

Spires,  Diet  at  f  1526 J,  116;  In  16» 
117. 

Spirituals,  or  Fratricelli,  their  shar- 
acter,  87. 

Spottiswoode,  on  the  abduction  of 
Maty,  375. 

St.  Alde^nde,  297;  discussea  tolcr». 
tion  with  William  of  OrangB,  313. 

State,  its  power  in  rclaliua  to  the 
Cburch,  statement  of  the  Angsburf 
confft^on,    490;     of    Luther,   490^ 


